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PREFACE. 


In  tbis  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  plact;  the  practice  of  Medicine  on  a 
fixating  somewhat  corresponding  with  that  of  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and 
other  sciences  which  equally  depend  on  the  accurate  observation  and  rational 
arrdngement  of  facts.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  healthy  body,  and  of  its  parts 
and  functions,  be  exact,  it  ought  to  be  our  best  guide  in  the  study  of  the  same 
parts  and  functions  in  a  state  of  disease.  Yet  the  habit  has  long  prevailed, 
uud  even  still  has  its  avowed  advocates,  of  regarding  the  phenomena  of  disease 
as  a  new  and  separate  order  of  things,  the  character  and  laws  of  which  are  to 
be  investigated  by  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  the  standard  of  health 
from  which  they  deviate;  as  if  diseases  were  independent  entities,  and  as  if  the 
body  under  their  influeucc  ceased  to  possess  the  same  structures  and  functions 
which  it  has  in  health.  Ilappily,  however,  such  irrational  dogmas  do  not 
now  find  much  favour  with  the  members  of  our  profession,  who,  in  proportion 
a>  they  become  more  enlightened  by  sound  physiology,  recognise  in  it,  when 
combined  with  careful  clinical  and  pathological  observation,  the  best  guide  to 
the  understanding  and  treatment  of  disease. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  remain  considerable  doubt  and  obscurity  in 
many  subjects,  both  in  Physiology  and  in  3Iedicine,  and  the  science  of  one 
and  the  art  of  the  other  must,  therefore,  still  be  acknowledged  to  be  imperfect; 
but  no  one  can  dispassionately  look  back  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
ill  both  departments  within  the  last  thirty  years,  without  being  encouraged  to 
iiope  for  increasing  precision  in  the  science  and  greater  success  in  the  art. 

For  an  -additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  growing  interest  and  confidence 
in  rational  medicine,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  in  referring  to  the  success  of 
the  former  editions  of  this  work.  "When  first  I  communicated  to  my  publisher 
my  intention  of  bringing  out  a  work  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  I  was  by 
no  means  encouraged  by  the  intimation  that  books  on  that  subject  did  not 
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sell;  but  no  sooner  was  it  discovered  that  the  "Principles"  were  essentially 
and  intelligibly  prac/ica 7,  than  the  demand  for  the  work  became  sufficient  t«» 
exhaust  two  editions;  long  before  I  could  find  time  to  replace  them.  Several 
editions  have  also  appeared  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

I  have  now  to  express  my  regret  that  the  incessant  engagements  of  my 
practice  have  so  long  delayed  the  appearance  of  this  edition.  In  fact,  it  might 
have  been  deferred  much  longer,  if  I  had  not  secured  the  valuable  assistance 
uf  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann,  who  has  contributed  several 
articles  on  recent  investigations  in  Physiology  and  Animal  Chemistry,  and 
has  taken  great  pains  in  revising  the  composition  of  the  whole  work.  To  my 
friend,  Mr.  George  Gulliver,  I  am  also  indebted  for  looking  over  the  chapters 
on  Diseases  of  the  Blood  and  .Inflammation,  and  for  very  important  micro- 
scopic contributions  on  these  subjects.  Free  reference  has  been  made  to  va- 
rious recent  authors  on  Physiology  and  Pathology;  but  I  would  especially 
mention  the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Paget  and  Professor  Rokitansky,  as 
sources  from  which  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  several  of  the  early  sheets  of  this  work  have  been 
printed  more  than  twelve  months,  which  will  account  for  the  absence  from 
them  of  reference  to  the  most  recent  facts. 

40  Uppee  Brook  Street, 
Au(/itst  8M,  180G. 
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160,151  amples.    In  voluntary  muscles :  examples.    Convulsions;  centric  and  ecccn- 

152  trie.     Partial,  by  reflected  irritation;  spasms;  cramp,  &c.     Irritation  of 

involuntary  muscles ;  the  spinal  marrow  the  centre  of  reflexion. 

163  Pathological  causes  of  inordinate  excito-motion ;  irritation  of  spinal  marrow 

or  its  nerves;  accumulation  by  rest;  from  action  of  opium,  &c.  Epileptic 
fits.     Action  of  strychnia  and  other  poisons.     Tetanus.     Hydrophobia. 

154  Defective  reflex  motion.     In  coma,  asphyxia,  sinking,  &c.     Sleeplessness  from 

exhaustion. 

165  Remedial  measures  for  excessive  reflex  action.     Narcotics,  nervous  sedatives, 

stimulants,  chloroform,  tonics.     For  defective.     Stimulants;  opium. 

156,  157  Reflected  or  sympathetic  sensations.  Examples.  Spinal  and  superficial  sensi- 
bility ;  involuntary  reflex  action ;  chorea.     Remedies. 
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SicnoN  VI. — D18IA8ID  Secretion  ...         p.  130 — 140 

158  Secretion  due  to  a.Tital  property;   aided  by  chemical  affinity;  not  to  be 

ascribed  to  nerrous  influence. 
150 — 161     Changes  due  to  altered  supply  of  blood,  or  to  nervous  influence.     Excessive, 
162 — 164        Effects :  forwards ;  examples:  backwards ;  on  the  organ ;  examples.     On  the 
165,166         blood:  examples.    Relations  of  bile  and  urea.    Remedies.    Depiction  and 

other  evacuations.     Astringents.     Alteratives. 
167 — 169     Defective  secretion.     Causes.     Effects:  forwards;  examples:  backwards;  on 
170,171  the  organ ;  examples.    Suppression  of  excretions ;  ursBmia,  cholsemia,  &c ; 

172,  173  extreme;  moderate;  in  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  fevers, -gout,  rheuma- 

174,  175  tism,  and  other  diseases.     Remedies,  through  the  circulation.     Special 

170 — 178        stimulants.     Alteratives.     Tonics.     Substitutes  for  defective  secretion. 

Perverted  secretion.    Examples.     Effects.     Remedies. 

Section  VII. — Diseases  of  the  Constituents  op  the  Blood  p.  140 

1 79  Constituents  of  the  blood,  when  altered,  form  elements  of  disease. 

180,  181      Enumeration  of  constituents  and  modes  of  alteration.     Chemical  composition 
of  the  blood. 
Disease  of  Red  Particles  ....  p.  140 — 148 

182 — 184  Natural  offices,  composition,  and  proportions.  Excessive,  Examples.  Signs 
and  effects. 

185,  186      Deficient.     Examples  and  effects.     Alterations;  in  colour;  in  shape  and  size; 

187,188  breaking  up.     Arterial  change ;  cause.     Mulder's  and  Carpenter's  notions. 

189,  190  Mr.  W.  Jones*  observations;  explanation.      Mr.  Gulliver's  observations. 

191 — 193  Origin  of  red  particles.  Causes  of  their  decrease.  Spoilt  blood.  Disor- 
ders of  spleen  and  uterus.  Remedies  for  excess,  defect,  and  alteration  of 
red  particles. 

Section  VIII. — Fibrin  and  White  Corpuscles  .        .    p.  148 — 161 

1 94  Nature  of  fibrin.   Structure  in  washed  clot,  or  lymph ;  circumstances  inducing 

195  fibrillation;  composition;  an  oxy-protein.  Purposes:  materials  of  tex- 
tures. White  corpuscles.  Excess  of  fibrin.  Examples  in  inflammation. 
Signs  and  effects.     Increase  of  white  globules,  at  expense  of  red.     DefU 

196,  197  eieney  of  fibrin.     Examples;  fluidity  of  blood,  in  fevers;  in  Gaspard's  ex- 

198  periments,  &c.  Causes.  Effects:  hemorrhage;  congestion,  venous  mur- 
murs, &c.     Magcndie*s  experiments. 

199 — 201  Alterations  in  quality :  apparent  from  character  of  coagulum,  which  shows 

202  properties  of  self-coagulation,  contraction,  and  separation.    Self-coagula- 

203  tion;  varieties  and  causes ;  its  occurrence  within  the  vessels.  Contraction ; 
2D  J,  205  varieties  and  causes ;  cupped  blood.  Separation ;  causes,  varieties.  Causes 
206,  207  of  the  buffy  coat.     Appearances  of  coagulated  blood.     Large  clot;  small 

208  clot.     Separated  and  cupped;  mode  of  exhibiting  these  properties.     Source 

209  of  fibrin,  and  formation  of  white  globules.  Increase  by  inflammation.  Ma- 
terial of  coagulable  lymph.  Varieties.  Coagulation  of  fibrin  during  life. 
Vegetation  and  polypi. 

210,211      Remedies  for  Excess  of  Fibrin.    Blood-letting.    Evacuants.    Narcotics.    Cod 

oil.     Mr.  Blake's  experiments. 
212  Remedies  for  defect ;  diet ;  regimen ;  stimulants ;  tonics ;  antiseptics ;  oxydating 

0  gents. 
213 — 215    Means  of  altering  quality  of  fibrin ;  depletion;  alteratives;  salines.     Tonics; 

diet  and  regimen. 
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Section  IX. — ^Albumin  and  otheb  Anixal  Principles  Dissolved  in  tbb 
Sb&ux  .  .  .  .  .        .    p.  161—108 

216  Natural  proportion  and  offices  of  albumen. 

217, 218     Excess.    Examples.    Causes.    Remedies. 

219,220  Ds/Kt.  Examples.  Effects.  Proprical  diatliesis.  Remedies;  by  checking 
waste;  by  increasing  supply. 

Sbotion  X. — Fattt  and  othsb  Coxbustiyb  Mattebs  .    p.  163 — 166 

221  Kinds  of  &t  in  the  blood.    Sources.    Sugar  in  the  blood. 

223,  224  Ezesss,  Examples.  MUky  serum.  Depends  on  the  presenoe  of  unassimi- 
lated  chyle.  Fat  formed  by  degeneration  of  albumen ;  fatty  caohaemia ;  re- 
medies.   Obesity.    Dsfsu.    Examples.    Causes  of  atrophy;  remedies. 

Section  XI. — Saline  and  Minebal  Mattebs  .  .    p.  166 — 168 

225  Thirst  caused  by  salt.    Natural,  proportions;  uses.    Excess — scurry? 

227  Dsftct :  in  yeUow  fever  and  malignant  cholera.    Effect  of  saline  injections. 

Use  of  salines  in  fevers.    Treatment  of  cholera. 

Section  XII.— Wateb  .  .  .  .  .p.  168—170 

22S  Natural  proportion. 

290  Excess,    Examples  and  effects.     From  too  much  drink.    Deficiency,    Ex- 

231  amples.    Symptoms.    Causes.    Effects  of  cholera — of  abstinence  from  li- 

quids. Remedies  for  excess  and  defect.  Water  cure  and  dry  diet.  Drink- 
ing: use  and  abuse.    Water  increases  waste  of  tissues. 

Sbction  XIII. — Changes  in  thb  Blood  bt  Rxspibation         .  p.  170 — 175 

282—284  Analyms  of  changes.    Excess,    Examples  in  disease?    Inhalation  of  oxygen ; 

effects. 

235, 236  Defect:  the  element  of  asphyxia.    Effect  proportioned  to  suddenness  as  well 

237  a»  degree.    Explanation  of  this.    Analysis  of  ai^hyxia.    Classification  of 

238  symptoms.    Defect  gradually  induced.    Hybernation.    Cyanosis :  state  of 

239  the  funotions;    little  muscles  and  much  fat;  with  defective  respiration. 

240  Emphysema.    Remedies  for  defect;  Lowering  functional  activity.    Treat- 
241,242  ment  of  asphyxia.     Stimulants.     Warm  bath.     Promoting  respiration. 

243  Other  means  of  arterializing  the  blood.  Treatment  of  congestion  of  apnoDa. 

244  Diet  in  dyspnoea. 

Section  XIV. — Changes  in  the  Blood  bt  Secbetion    .  175 — 182 

245  Defective  secretion  of  urine.    Experiments  of  Prevost  and  Dumas.     Effects 

246  of  diseased  kidneys.    Views  of  Freriohs.    Acute  and  chronic  albuminuria. 
249  Defective  secretion  of  bile.     Examples.     Effects  on  blood,  &c.    Bilious 

251  attacks.  Perspiratory  nature  of  secretion;  checked  by  cold;  effects.  Vi- 
carious  action  of  skin  and  kidneys.  Rheumatism ;  increased  acid  in  blood  \ 
materies  morbL    Remedies  to  be  directed  to  this  element. 

252  Treatment  of  rheumatism:  by  nitre;  lemon  juice;  the  author's  plan.    Water 

cure. 

Section  XV.— Changes  in  the  Blood  fbox  tbb  Tbansfobmation  or 
Chtlb  and  or  the  Textttbbs  or  the  Body  .  182 — 188 

268  Natural  changes  imperfectly  known.    Qout  and  other  lithic  acid  diseases. 

254  Decay  of  textures.    Causes:  rich  and  too  highly  asotised  food.    Treat- 

ment of  ursenua.  Treatment  of  oholsBmia;  of  bilious  attack.  Morbid 
effeots  of  lithic  add  on  the  kidneys.    Nephralgia  and  nephritis.    Gout  in 
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Yarioiif  fonnt ;  irregular;  regular;  sthenic;  asthenic;  chronic;  chalkstones 
of  gout 

255  Diabetes.    Sugar  traced  to  the  blood;  formed  in  the  liYer.     Sugar  often  pre- 

sent in  the  urine  of  the  aged  and  asthmatic. 

256  Treatment  of  gout  and  diabetes,  compared  and  contrasted.    Treatment  of 

diabetes.  Treatment  of  gout  by  alkaline  eliminants.  Cautions.  Local 
treatment.     Fit  of  gout     Gouty  constitution.     Gout  in  the  stomach. 

257  Azoturia,  or  excess  of  urea.    Result  of  decay  of  texture.    Remedies:  repose; 

stimulants;  tonics;  narcotics;  tea  and  coffee. 

258  Fatty  transformation  in  the  blood;  impairing  nutrition.    Fatty  degeneration. 

Section  XVI. — Tox^ehia — Changed  Pbopbrtixs  of  thb  Blood  from  ttib 
Presence  of  Foreign  Noxious  Matters  .  .  189 — 194 

259  The  blood  the  seat  of  morbid  poisons ;  and  of  the  yirus  of  malignant  disease ; 

proofs.  Examples  of  action  of  morbid  poisons  on  the  blood.  Decomposing 
matter  a  nidus.  Poisons  of  exanthemata ;  of  typhoid  fever,  &c. ;  traced  in 
operation,  and  with  the  reacting  powers  of  the  system  causing  the  yarieties 
of  these  diseases. 

260  Treatment  indicated  by  the  operation  of  the  poison,  and  subsequent  reaction. 

Remedies  to  counteract  the  poisons.  To  destroy  or  expel  them.  To  re- 
gulate and  sustain  the  functions. 


CHAPTER  III.— PROXIMATE  ELEMENTS  OF  DISEASE. 
Section  I. — ANiBMiA  .....        p.  195 — ^206 

261  Explanation  of  proximate  elements  of  disease. 

262 — 264  General  anscmia.  Nature,  exciting  causes,  and  symptoms.  Physical  signs. 
2Qb — 267  Changes  in  the  blood.  Symptoms  of  excitement  in  anemia.  Explanation 
268, 269  of  these  symptoms.     Symptoms  of  coma,  &c.     Cases  and  interpretation  of 

270,  271  nature  of  anaemic  coma.    Nutrition  in  ansemia.    Predominance  of  nervous 

^^2  symptoms.     Fatal  terminations.     Extraordinary  success  of  remedies  in 

anuemia.     Iron  and  other  tonics;  modes  of  exhibition.     Regimen  and  diet. 

Treatment  of  nervous  symptoms.     Venous  murmurs. 

273  Partial  anemia.       Examples.      Effects:   cause  of  gangrene;   numbness; 

wasting;  degeneration.     Treatment    General  and  Local. 

Section  II. — Hyperjemia  or  Excess  op  Blood         .  .  p.  206 

274  Definition  and  nature.    Classification  of  varieties. 

Section  HI. — Plethora — General  Excess  of  Blood  p.  206 — 211 

275 — 277    Origin  of  plethora.    Subjects.    Symptoms.    Tendencies.    Causes.    Division 
278, 279  into  Sthenic  and  Aathenie,     Symptoms  of  Sthenic,    Subjects.     Tendencies. 

281 — 283        Asthenic.    Symptoms.     Sutjects.     Tendencies.    Results.     Fever.     Gout 
284 — 286        Remedial  measures.     Bloodletting ;  where  unfit    In  sthenic,  other  mea- 
sures needed.     In  asthenic,  toni<»  as  well  as  evacuants  and  eliminants 
Diet  and  regimen. 
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Local  Htpebjemia.    Excess  of  Blood  in  a  part. 
Section  IV. — With  Motion  diminished.    Congestion  p.  211 — 229 

287, 288      Congestion  analyzed.     Its  causes  classed. 

289  Congettion  from  venous  obstruction.    Examples,  in  healtli  and  in  disease.    Ex- 

planation of  congestion  in  emphysema. 

290  Congestion  from  atony  of  the  vessels.  From  general  debility.  Ilypostatie. 
291,292,  From  local  debility ;  OTor-distention.  Examples.  From  intropulsive  ac- 
293, 294  tion  of  cold  and  malaria.  From  oYer-excitement  or  inflammation.  Exam- 
295, 296  pies  and  illustrations  by  microscope.     Stagnation  in  thtS  vessels.     From 

298  arrest  of  secretion  or  capillary  circulation.  Explained  by  Mr.  Graliam's 
law  of  **  Osmotic  force."  From  imperfect  respiration.  (Is  the  power  of 
the  heart  sufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  the  circulation?  Dr.  Sharpcy's 
experiments.  Microscopic  examinations;  fallacies.  Objections  to  the 
supposition  of  spontaneous  movement  of  the  blood  particles.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  motory  power  in  the  capillaries  con- 
sidered, and  admitted  as  identical  with  Graham's  "Osmotic  force.")  Ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Erichscn.  Obstruction  to  circulation  in  asphyxia,  partly 
from  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  but  also  by  suspension  of  osmotic 

299  force  in  capillaries.  Atony  of  vessels  also  impedes  transit  of  blood.  Ex- 
300 — 802        periments  to  show  the  neutralization  of  force  in  the  flaccid  vessels.    Cause 

of  long  continuance  of  congestion. 

303  Symptoms  and  effects  of  congestion,     1.  In  congested  part — Impaired  func- 

305,  306  tions.    Effects  on  secretion  explained.    Production  of  flux.    Examples. 

307  Considerable  congestion  required  to  produce  dropsy.     Amount  of  tension 

308  and  quality  of  blood  determine  quality  of  efi'usion,  liquid  and  solid.  £x- 
3U9,  310  amples.  Albuminuria  referred  to  congestion  of  the  kidney.  Reasons. 
311,  312  Congestion  continuing  causes  hypertrophy  of  a  peculiar  kind.    Origin  of 

granular  disease  and  cirrhosis.     Other  instances.    2.  Effects  of  local  con- 
gestion on  the  system.    Fit  of  ague  deprives  it  of  blood.    Examples.     In- 
jury to  blood.    This  congestion  may  cause  cachiemia. 
313  Remedies  for  congestion.     Removal  of  causes,  venous  obstruction  and  causes 

314, 315  of  atony.  Posture.  Pressure.  Friction.  Exercise.  Astringents  and 
316,317  tonics;  when  applicable.  Stimulant  remedies;  Operations  shown  by  the 
318  microscope :  when  hurtful.    Depletion  and  other  evacuants.     Ha^mostasis 

319,  320        or  counter  congestion.    Preceding  remedies  combined  or  alternated.    Pre- 
vention of  congestions  by  increasing  tone. 

Section  V. — Local  HTPEHiEiiiA.     Excess  of  Blood  in  a  Part  with  Mo- 
tion INCREASED.      DETERMINATION  OF  BlOOO  .  .  p.  229 — 240 

321,322  Examples  in  health  and  in  disease.  Determination  to  the  head.  Examples, 
324,  325  with  symptoms.    The  cause  of  various  fits.    Determinations  caused  by 

32G,  327  stimuli.    Physical  cause  of  determination  of  blood.    Enlargement  of  ar- 

328,  329  teries,  proved  by  the  author's  microscopic  experiments.     Observations  of 

330  Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  W.  Jones.     Cause  of  the  enlargement,  a  loss  of  tonicity. 

331  Influence  of  the  nerves  on  the  arterial  tonicity.    Experiments  of  Bernard 

332  and  W.  Jones.  Final  cause  of  determination  to  supply  more  blood  where 
wanted.  Determination  from  intropulsion.  Subjects  of  determination. 
Determination  may  cause  anaemia  in  other  parts.  Determination  afl^ects 
any  arteries. 

333  Symptoms  and  effects  of  determination  of  blood.  Parts  most  subject  to  it. 
334 — 336        To  the  head.    Explanation  of  its  different  effects  in  diflferent  cases.    To 
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337 — 340  the  kidneys.    To  the  mucous  membranes.    To  the  skin.     Other  symp- 

311  toms.    Determination  if  continued  leads  to  hypertrophy. 

342,  313  Remedies,     Removal  of  causes.     Means  which  promote  the  tonic  contrac- 

341, 340  tion  of  dilated  arteries.     Cold.     Astringents.     Sedatives  which  restore 

316  contraction  of  vessels.     Derivants.     Posture.    Evacuants.     Blood-letting; 

347,  348  general  and  local ;  its  effect  seen  by  the  microscope.     Cases  requiring 

319  blood-letting.     Remedies  to  relax  the  arterial  system  and  quiet  the  heart. 
Measures  to  equalize  and  strengthen  the  circulation.    Tonics. 

Section  VI. — Results  of  Hyperjemia         ....        p.  240 — 266 

3.>0  Hemorrhage,  flux,  and  dropsy,  results  short  of  inflammation. 

351  Hemorrhage   from  pleUtora,     Examples.      Epistaxis,   hxmatemesis,   &c., 

352  /rom  eo/i^Ctf//o»  of  venous  obstruction.    Examples.    Pulmonary,  bronchial, 

353  gastric,  &c.  From  atony  of  vessels;  from  posture;  from  intropulsion  of 
3.34,355  cold.  Examples.  Yrom  determination  of  blood.  Examples.  Epistaxis; 
356  apoplexy;  hsmatemesis.  Additional  element  of  hemorihage  in  the  vessels 
357, 358  or  iu  the  blood.  Blood-vessels  diseased.  Examples.  Blood  diseased. 
359  Hemorrhagic  diathesis.     Mode  in  which  blood  is  effused.     By  rupture  or 

through  the  pores  ? 
360,361     Vatieties  of  hemorrhage.     Sthenic  and  asthenic  defined.     Symptoms.     Mo- 
3o2  /(!»«;£  AemorrAa^ter^m;  jerking  pulse,  how  produced.     Faintiiess;  Reaction. 

363, 364  Transition  to  inflammation.  Examples.  Local  efiecis  and  symptoms. 
365  Passive  hemorrhage. 

366,  367  Treatment  of  hemorrhage.  Remedies  for  hypersmia.  Styptics.  Cases  re- 
308,369  quiring  a  speedy  check.  Active  or  sthenic.  Passive  or  asthenic.  Me- 
370  chanical  means.     Special  styptics.    Interna]  remedies.     Tonics,  purgatives, 

and  styptics.     Action  of  styptics  considered. 
373 — 375     Flux  and  Dropsy.     From  plethora.     Examples.     From  congestion.     Ex- 
periment of  Lower.     Examples  in  disease. 
376 — 378    From  weakness  of  the  vessels.     After  excitement.     Intropulsion  of  cold. 
379  From  determination  of  blood.     Examples ;  active  flux ;  active  dropsy.     From 

stimulants. 
380— 3S2     Flux  and  dropsy  vicarious.     Examples.     Circumstances  causing  byperapmia 
38 )  to  end  in  these  results:  in  the  vessels :  in  the  blood.     Combination  of  these 

3'-4  circumstances  in  anaemia.     Diseased  blood  from  defective  excretion,  espe- 

cially by  the  kidneys.     Examples  and  proofs.     Cause  of  anasarca  after 

355  scarlatina.     Changes  in  the  kidneys.     Dropsy  and  flux  with  albuminuria: 

356  ,  why  inflammatory:  resemblance  to  rheumatism.     Thinness  of  blood,  cause 

357  of  asthenic  dropsy.  Dropsy  from  retention  of  water  and  excrementitious 
383                  matter  in  the  blood.     Malnutrition.     Proofs.     Distinctive  pathology  of 

389  fluxes  and  dropsy.     Causes  of  each. 

390  General  treatment  of  Jlttx  and  dropsy.     Remedies  for  hyperaemia.     Remedies 

391  for  malexcretion  and  malnutrition. 

392,303       Treatment  of  fluxes.     Removal  of  causes.     Derivants.     For  sthenic  flux ; 
*394  evacuants  and  depletion;  not  to  be  hastily  checked.     For  asthenic  flux; 

astringents  and  tonics.     Dry  and  tonic  regimen. 
395  Treatment  of  dropsy.     Means  to  remove  effusion  and  restore  action  of  kid- 

39«,  397  neys  in  sthenic  dropsy.     Means  to  improve  the  blood  in  asthenic.     Re- 

398  currence  of  dropsy  requires  variation  of  remedies.     Circumstances  which 

indicate  tapping  or  puncture.     Cautions.    Means  to  prevent  recurrence  of 

dropsy.     Pressure.    Injection  of  iodine. 
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Section  VII.^Locax.  Htpbkjeuia.    Excess  of  Blood  in  a  part,  with 

Motion  partly  inceeased,  paetly  diminished — Inflammation 

p.  26&— 352 
raragraph. 

399,  400      Inflammation  not  understood  from  its  elements  not  being  studied.    Defini- 
tion according  to  its  nature ;  according  to  its  signs. 

401  Causes  OF  Inflammation  AND  THEIR  Mode  OF  Operation.     Predisposing; 

weakness,  or  excitement.    Exciting  causes  divided  into  local  and  general ; 

402  direct  and  indirect.     Local  irritants;  mechanical,   chemical,  and   vital. 

403  Examples.    Poisons  and  other  irritants  in  the  blood.    Predisposition  to 

404  catarrhs.    Indirect  causes  produce  congestion.    Causes  mixed  in  opera- 
405,  406         tion.    Checked  hemorrhage  and  flux.     Irritants  operate  primarily  on  the 

407  nerves.     But  inflammation  is  excited  without  nervous  irritation,  and  when 

408  nerves  are  divided.    Cause  essentially  acts  on  vessels,  producing  some- 
times determination  first,  sometimes  congestion. 

400  Phenomena  and  Nature  of  Inflammation.     Difference  from  congestion ; 

410  from  determination.     Essential  characters  established ;  increase  of  blood, 

411  with  motion  increased  and  diminished.     Cause  of  the  obstruction.     Views 

412  of  Cullen,  W.  Phillip,  Hunter,  Kaltenbrunner,  and  Alison,    considered. 
418  Existence  of  congestion  and  determination  proved.     Atony  of  the  vessels 

414  one  cause  of  obstruction.     Examples  and  experiments.     Another  cause  of 

415  the  blood:  adhesion  of  white  globules;  their  increase.     Description  and 

416  production  of  white  globules;  Mr.  Addison's  observations;  Mr.  Gulliver's. 
Appearance  of  frog's  web  after  irritation.     Adhesive  property  of  white  glo- 

417  bules ;  those  recently  formed  have  no  oell-walL     The  presence  and  proper- 

418  ties  of  white  globules  essential  to  inflammation.  Variation  in  the  osmotic 
force  of  the  capillaries.  Share  which  the  red  corpuscles  take  in  the  ob- 
struction, questioned  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Paget:  affirmed  by 

419,  420         Mr.  Gulliver.     Conclusions  as  to  the  process  of  inflammation;  essentially 

421  complex.  Effect  of  obstruction  to  expend  force  on  the  arterial  capillaries, 
and  to  modify  the  osmotic  force  and  composition  of  the  blood.  This  oppo- 
sition of  obstruction  to  force  the  cause,  both  of  construction  and  of  destruc- 
tion of  blood  and  tissue  materiaL 

422  Effects  of  inflammation  on  vital  properties ;  on  secretions. 

423  Effusions;  liquid;  solid;  general  character ;  microscopic  character.     Exuda- 

424  tion  corpuscles.    Elementary  solids  of  inflammatory  effusions.     Molecules. 
425,  426         Granules.     Fibrils.     Exudation  corpuscles.    Pus  globules.    Irregular  pro- 
ducts.    Tubercle.     Mode  of  formation  of  some  of  these.     Variety  in  their 

427  plasticity  and  organizability.  Other  effects  of  inflammation.  Softening. 
Suppuration.     Slough.     Gangrene.     Induration. 

428  Symptoms  and  Effects  of  Inflammation.  Divided  into  local  and  general. 
429,430  Local  symptoms.  Redness;  causes;  varieties;  changes;  explained  and  ap- 
431,432  plied.  Heat;  cause;  indications.  Swelling;  causes;  varieties  from  tex- 
433,  434  ture;  position,  &c.  Fain;  causes.  Degrees  and  varieties  and  their  causes. 
435,  436  Other  sensations.  Effects  of  inflammation  on  contractility.  On  other- 
functions  and  symptoms. 

437  Constitutional  symptoms.    Injlammatory  fever.    Change   in   the   blood. 

438,  439         Cause  of  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  and  its  contractile  property.    This  not 

the  sole  cause  of  inflammatory  fever.    Pathology  of  inflammatory  fever. 

440y  441  Causes,    Reaction,  irritation,  altered  condition  of  the  blood.    Why  some 

442  functions  are  excited  and  others  impaired.    Symptoms  of  inflammatory 

443  fever.    Its  varieties :  high,  low.    Type  of  fever  from  cause  or  seat  of  in- 
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4M  iUmmilioo.     Ezpluiation  of  this.     RemitteDt  and  iDtermittent  fevei. 

Apyrexuu    lojary  to  blood  in  continued  inflammation. 

NaTUBE    and   SfMrTOMS  OF  THB   RESULTS   OR   TERMINATIONS   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

445,446      Division.    The  results  seldom  occur  singly.    Resolution.     Its  nature. 

447,448  Modes  of  occurrence.  Local  symptoms.  Constitutional  symptoms  of  reso- 
lution. Critical  discharges.  Lateritious  sediments  in  urine ;  cause ;  nature ; 
reason  of  absence;  reappearance  of  chlorides. 

449  rffiision  (including  adhesion.)    Not  always  a  termination.     History  of  ef- 

450  fusions  in  serous  membranes.    Coagulable  lymph.    Varieties.    Euplastie* 

451  Mode  of  organization.  Formation  of  vessels.  Views  of  Kiernan,  Travers, 
452,4^3  Vogel,  Liston.  Cacoplastic  lymph;  corpuscular;  (Paget)  croupous  (Ro- 
454, 455  kitansky.)  Varieties  and  effects.  Aplastic  lymph.  Causes  of  these  low 
456  prodacts.  'ESu%i(m%o{mvcou8  m9mbrane$.  Interstitial  deposit.  Changes 
457,458  of  mncns;  purulent  and  fibrinous;  stricture.    Effusion  in  skin;  varieties 

of  cotaneous  inflammation  exemplified  in  skin  diseases.    Effusion  in  cellu' 

459  lar  texture.    In  parenekymata.     Symptoms  of  effusion. 

460  Suppuration  and  ulceration.    Nature  of  pus.     Microscopical  characters. 

Distinction  between  exudation  corpuscles  and  pus.    Alteration  by  acetic 

461  acid;  by  distilled  water.     Its  want  of  cohesion.    Explanation  of  this. 

462  Liqaetaction  of  tissues  in  suppuration.  Chemical  changes.  Causes  of 
suppuration.  Circumstances  tending  to  the  conversion  of  the  deutozide  of 
protein  into  the  tritoxide.  1.  Intensity  and  continuance  of  inflammation. 
2.  Access  of  air.    8.  State  of  the  blood;  suppurative  diathesis.    Examples. 

463  Mode  in  which  they  act.  Observations  of  Mr.  Paget.  Pus  in  the  blood. 
Process  of  suppuration  explained;  death  of  tissue  by  pressure;  liquefaction 
and  absorption  of  all  but  pus  globules.    Varieties  of  suppuration.    Dif- 

464  fused;  Abscess:  pyogenic  membrane:  pointing.  Opening  and  healing  of 
465,463  abscesses.  Granulations.  Ulceration,  Varieties.  Causes.  Softening 
467  of  textures.  Suppuration  a  work  of  destruction,  therefore  depressing. 
46S,  469  Symptoms  of  suppuration.    Local :  constitutional :  varieties  caused  by  limi- 

470  tation,  or  not,  of  suppuration.  Purulent  deposits.  Nature  and  causes. 
No  true  absorption  of  pus.  Pus  frequently  in  the  blood  in  severe  inflam- 
mation.   Cachsmia  usually  precedes  pyaemia.     Depression  from  suppura- 

471  tion.  Cause  of  rigors.  Hectic  fever.  Varietlesof  pus;  laudable;  ill-con- 
ditioned. 

473,474       Gangr$ns,     Process  of  sloughing;    gangrene;    and   sphacelus.     Causes  of 

475  gangrene;  interrupted  circulation;  noxious  agents.     Local  symptoms  and 

476  effects  of  gangrene.  Varieties.  Constitutional  symptoms.  Combinations 
and  gradations  of  the  results  ofitiflammation. 

Varieties  of  Inflammation. 

477,  478  Sthenic  and  asthenic;  symptoms  and  results.  Acute  inflammation  generally 
473  sthenic;  symptoms,  duration,  products.     Subacute.     Chronic;   generally 

asthenic;  symptoms,  duration,  results.     Cause  of  their  variety. 
iSO  Congestive  inflammation ;  nature,  symptoms,  results. 

481  Phlegmonous  inflammation ;  nature;  causes;  type  and  symptoms. 

482  Erythematic  and  erysipelatous;  local  symptoms  and  effects;  fever;  cause 
4S3  specific.     Pyzmia.     Pellicular;  asthenic;  symptoms;  low  fever.     Plas- 
tic inflammation  of  mucous  membranes.     Aphthae  of  adults  often  attended 

48 i  by  the  growth  of  a  confervoid  vegetable.     Aphthae  of  children.     Hemor- 

rhagic inflammation;  causes. 
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.465  Scrofulous  inflammation;  asthenic:  peculiar  symptoms.     Microscopic  cha- 

racters of  scrofulous  matter.  Changes  which  it  undergoes.  Scrofulous 
abscesses.  Scrofulous  diathesis;  its  external  marks;  symptoms  and  causes. 
Course  and  results  of  inflammation  in  scrofulous  subjects  in  various  tex- 

486  tures.    Condition  of  the  blood.    Gouty  and  rheuwMticinB&mmtitions,    Na- 
ture and  causes.     Gonorrhaal  inflammation;  seat  and  effects.     Syphilitic 

487  inflammation;  seat  and  efi*ects. 

488  Treatment  of  inflammation,  best  understood  from  knowledge  of  its  ele- 

ments and  of  thpir  counteracting  measures. 

489  Tabular  view  of  constituents  of  inflammation. 

490  Tabular  view  of  the  chief  elements  of  inflammatory  disease,  and  their  reme- 

491  dies.     Comments  on  these  principles  of  treatment.     Remedies  for  incipient 

492  inflammation:  1.  for  congestion ;  2,  and  3.  for  initation  of  nerves  and  ves- 

493  sels.  Remedies  for  established  local  inflammation;  4.  for  determinatian 
491  to  the  part;  5  and  6.  for  obstruction  in  the  part  from  atonic  enlargement 

of  the  capillaries,  and  by  adhesion  of  the  white  particles  with  accumulation 
495  and  impaction  of  the  red  ones;  7.  Distention  of  vessels;  8.  for  effusions 

496,407  from  the  vessels;  9.  for  increased  absorption;  10.  for  impeded  circulation 

498, 499  in  the  part;  11.  for  increased  circulation  around  the  obstructed  part. 

500  Treatment  of  iiijlammation  with  fever.     Local  remedies  secondary.     Chief 

501  remedies,  general  bloodletting ;  eflTect.  Tolerance  of  bloodletting;  cause. 
502,503  Dr.  M.  Hall's  scale  of  tolerance.     Objects  and  mode  of  bloodletting;  in 

recent  inflammation;  in  confirmed  inflammation;  in  inflammation  with 

plethora;  in  anaemic  subjects;  substitutes.  Local  bloodletting;  uses.  Re- 
504  cent  disuse  of  bloodletting.    Evacuants;  purgatives;  combinations.     Tar- 

505,506  tarized  antimony;  modes  of  administration;  modes  of  operation.    Mercury. 

507  Calomel  and  opium;  modes  of  exhibition;  modes  of  operation.     Refrige- 

508, 509  rants.     Salines.     Sedatives.     Diuretics.    Counter-irritation.     Antipblo- 

510,511  gistic  regimen  and  diet.     16.  Exhaustion.     17.  Depression  from  poison. 

512  Remedies:  their  mode  of.  action     Stimulants, antiseptics,  tonics,  &c.    IS. 

Treatment  for  products  of  inflammation,  liquid  and  solid;  iodine;  nitric 

acid;  cod  liver  oil. 

Treatment  of  Varieties  op  Inflammation. 

513-516  Sthenic.  Asthenic.  Acute.  Subacute.  Chronic.  Congestive.  Phlegmo- 
517 — 519  nous.  Erysipelatous.  Pellicular.  Hemorrhagic.  Scrofulous.  Treat- 
520,  521  ment  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  and  deposits.     Cod  liver  oil.     Rheumatic 

and  gouty.     GonorrhoBal  and  syphilitic. 


CHAPTER  IV.— STRUCTURAL  DISEASES;  OR  DISEASES  OF  NUTRITION. 

Section  I. — Nature  and  Classification    .         ,         .         •     P«  353 — 357 

522  Arrangement  of  structural  diseases.     Table  of  elements.     Structural  disease 

523  often  complicated.     Objects  and  mode  of  natural  nutrition.     Blood  forma- 

524  tion.     Materials  of  nutrition,  derived  from  the  blood;  changes  in  which 
cause  variations  in  nutrition.     Relation  of  nutrition  to  nervous  influence. 
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Section  II. — Increased  Nutbitiow — Hypertrophy     .        .      p.  3/57 — 359 

525 — 5:27     Affects  textures,  or  organs.     Simple  hypertrophy ;  of  muscles ;  examples,  of 

5*28  filamentous  interstitial  tissue ;  of  epidermis;   varieties  in  skin  diseases. 

Complex  hypertrophy;  uterus;  hreasts;  brain;  follicles;  bursae,  &c.;  liver 

529  and  spleen.    Treatment  of  hypertrophy.    That  of  the  heart  curable. 

• 
Section  III. — Diminished  Nutrition — Atrophy     .         .       .   p.  360—363 

530  General  emaciation.    Causes  :  divided  into  those  which  promote  decay  and 

those  which  prevent  nutrition,  examples  of  each.     Cause  of  emaciation  in 

531  fevers.     Views  of  Dr.  Hodgkin;  Rokitansky.     Drains  from  the  body. 

532  Series  of  causes  which  prevent  reparatory  nutrition.    When  traced  to  its 

533  cause,  general  atrophy  an  important  sign.  Partial  atrophy  from  defective 
supply  of  blood.     Examples.     Treatment  of  general  atrophy;  according 

534  to  its  cause;  nutrients  and  aids  to  nutrition.    Treatment  of  partial  atrophy. 

Perverted  Nutrition. 

535  Alterations  of  texture  in  kind. 

Section  IV. — Induration  and  Softening     .         .  .         .  p.  363 — 366 

536  Both  may  result  from  inflammation,  or  occur  independently.  Nature  oiindu- 

537  ration.  Often  accompanied  by  transformation  of  tissues  or  interstitial  de- 
posit.   £xi\mples. 

538  Softening,    Specific  causes.     Common  causes.     Partial  softening ;  nature. 

539  From  obstruction  of  vessels.    Examples.    From  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
540,  541          Treatment  of  induration  and  softening,  opposite  but  parallel.     Treatment 

of  softening  generally  tonic  and  supporting.      Action  of  nitric  acid,  and 
other  oxydizing  agents.    Specific  causes.    Treatment  of  mollities  ossium. 

Section  V. — ^Transformation  and  Degeneration  or 

Textures  .  .  .  .  .  .        .  p.  367 — 375 

542  Transformations  generally  degenerations.      Exceptions:  skin  and  mucous 

543  membrane.  Transformation  of  muscle.  Four  kinds  of  progressive  dege- 
neration :  FibrvuSy  granvlar^  fatty ^  and  osseousy  or  calcareous.  Fibrous y  re- 
sembles fibrous  tissue  but  apt  to  degenerate  further.  Muscles  and  paren- 
chymatous organs  exhibit  this  change,  sometimes  owing  to  interstitial  de- 

544  posit.  Granulafy  a  cacoplastic  interstitial  deposit  or  transformation;  in- 
vades morbid  as  well  as  natural  fibrous  tissues,  and  may  degenerate  farther. 

545  Fatty  degeneration ;  fat  formed  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the  parts,  muscular, 
fibrous,  and  cellular ;  observations  of  Gulliver,  Quain,  Paget  and  Canton. 
Fatly  liver;  appearance;  subjects;  cause.  General  fatty  degeneration: 
subjects  of  it.  Dr.  George  Johnson's  views  of  Bright's  kidney.  Other 
examples  of  fatty  transformation.  Observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and  Dr. 
Davy.  A  chemical  process  like  the  formation  of  adipocire  proved  by  Dr. 
Quain's  experiments.  Circumstances  disposing  to  the  general  disorder; 
as  affecting  particular  organs;  often  preceded  by  a  cacoplastic  deposit; 
always  indicates  a  degradation  of  material.  Analogy  to  vegetable  matter. 
Effects.     Examples. 

516  Calcareous  dege7uration ;  tissues  most  liable  to  it;  a  chemical  process  or  pe- 

trifaction; manner  in  which  this  occurs;  produced  spontaneously  in  old  age, 

547  or  as  a  result  of  inflammation.      Effects.      Treatment  of  degenerations. 

Means  of  sustaining  vital  powers.     Hygienic  measures.     Tonics.     Altera- 
tives.    Mineral  waters.     Removal  of  local  disorders. 
Treatment  of  fibrous  and  granular  degeneration ;  of  fatty ;  of  calcareous. 
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M8  Definition  of  deposits.     Nature.     Division  into  eupiastie,  eaeoplasiicy  and 

bA9  Euflattic  deposits.    Cicatrices.    Reparation  effected  by  four  modes  :  imme- 

diate union  of  Dr.  3Caeartnej;  union  bj  first  intention;  by  new  tissue;  by 
.  suppurative  granulations.  Drs.  Macartney  and  Carpenter's  account  of  the 
organization  of  cicatrices.   Observations  of  Paget.     Reparation  by  lymph ; 

551  by  suppurative  granulations.    Modelling  process  o(  "Hi^c^tiney .     Repara- 

tion by  blood.  Vascularity  of  clots.  Remedial  measures  to  promote 
healing  of  wounds,  &c. 

553  Caeoplastie  and  aplastic  deposits.      Examples  of  the  former:  structure; 

554  causes,  general  and  local.    Cirrhosis.    Granular  degeneration.    Structure. 

555  Semi-transparent,  gray,  and  tough  tubercle:  a  degraded  kind  of  lymph. 

556  Observations  of  Gulliver,  Addison,  Rokitansky,  Mandl,  &c.  Connexion 
witb  otber  caeoplastie  deposits.  Tendency  of  caeoplastie  deposits  to  con- 
traction.   Farther  history  shown  by  examples;  effects;  intimate  nature; 

557  reason  of  granular  forms.  Degeneration  into  aplastic,  the  common  ten- 
dency of  tubercle,  analogous  to  fibrous  and  granular  and  fatty  degeneration. 

558  Form  of  tubercle.  Causes.  Microscopical  and  chemical  character  of  gra- 
nular tubercle.    Opaque  change  indicates  aplastic  degeneration;  causes  of 

559  this  change.  Primary  aplastic  deposits;  proof  of  degraded  nutrition;  yel- 
low tubercle,  maturation  and  softening :  the  converse  of  contraction.    In- 

560  crease  of  fat  in  softened  tubercle,  and  its  analogy  to  fatty  degeneration  in 
general.  Softening  of  tubercle  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  material  offen- 
sive to  the  system.  Changes  of  tubercle  from  adjoining  textures.  Quies- 
cence of  tubercle ;  spontaneous  changes,  withering ;  blackening ;  induration ; 

561  plastery  and  petrifactive  change,  absorption  of  tuberculous  matter.    Causes 

562  of  caeoplastie  and  aplastic  deposits;  congestion;  chronic  and  asthenic  in- 
flammation; degraded  plasma  of  the  blood  with  defect  of  red  particles. 

563  Seat  of  tubercles.    Reasons  of  the  liability  of  the  lungs  considered.    Re- 

564  la'tion  of  tubercles  to  venosity  of  blood.  External  or  exciting  causes  of  tu- 
bercles ;  operation  explained. 

565  Treatment  of  caeoplastie  and  aplastic  deposits.    Elements  to  be  considered. 
1.  Disordered  condition  of  the  blood  and  its  causes.    Cacbsmia  great  where 

deposits  general.  Remedial  measures.  Supply  of  better  materials  of 
blood,  and  removal  of  those  depraved. 

566  2.  Disordered  distribution  of  blood  and  its  causes.    Various  kinds  of  hype- 

raemia.    Remedial  and  preventive  measures. 

567  3.  Deposits  already  present;  their  effects  and  changes.     Medicine  of  little 

power;  why?    Mercury;  alkalies;  iodine  and  iodides  ;  tonics;  iron.     Sol- 

568  vents?  caustic  alkalies,  acetic  acid,  naphtha,  fixed  oils.  Cod  liver  oil. 
Theory  of  its  beneficial  operation,  not  from  its  iodine,  &c.,  but  as  an  oil. 
Confirmation  of  its  efficacy;  doubles  the  duration  of  life  in  phthisis.  Best 
kind  of  oil,  the  freshest  and  sweetest;  results  of  its  use  in  nearly  9000 
cases.  Objection  to  the  brown  oils.  Best  mode  of  preparing  the  oil,  and 
cautions.  Objection  to  external  use.  Directions  in  the  use  of  the  oil. 
1,  selection;  2,  mode  of  exhibition;  3,  time  of  exhibition;  diet,  &c.  Im- 
portance of  other  hygienic  means.  Improvement  of  the  circulation. 
Means  which  j>romote  absorption  and  oxidation. 
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Section  VII. — Mokbid  Geowths  ....  p.  403 

569  DefinitioD.    Names  and  divisions.    Analogous  and  heterologous,  &c. 

SSCTIOR  VIII. — NoN-MALlQIfAWT  GrOWTHS  ...         p.  404  —  410 

67(1,  571       Definition.    Serous  cyst*.    Distinguished  from  enlarged  natural  sacs.    En- 
379  eysted  tumours.    Hygroma.    Beematoma.    Steatoma.    Atheroma.    For- 

573  mation  of  these.  Contents.  Complex  eystiform  tumours.  Sarcoma, 
Fibrous.     Adipose.    Chondroma.    Erectile  tumour.    Dr.  Hodgkin's  view 

574  of  the  cy  stiform  origin  of  tumours.    Pathological  cause  of  morbid  growths : 

575  altered  vital  property  of  constituent  cells;  where  most  altered  most  in- 

576  jurious.  Hydatids.  Proofs  of  sepaxate  vitality ;  nature  and  origin;  re- 
production ;  Mr.  Owen's  description.  Offsets  of  natural  tissues.  Situa- 
tions.   Death;  aplastic  and  fatty  deposits  around  them.     Echinococcus. 

577,  578  Cysticercus.  Distoma.  Medical  treatment  of  morbid  growths,  and  their 
effects.    Extirpation  of  cysts  by  iodine. 

Section  IX. — Maugn ant  Geowths  •  .  •  •      p.  410—420 

579  Definition.    Characters  of  malignancy;  varies  in  degree. 

580  Cancer  or  Carcinoma  the  generic  term.    Enumeration  of  species.    Varieties 

581  traced  to  different  degrees  of  activity  of  cancerous  matter.    Some  acute, 
o82  some  chronic.    Elementary  structures  of  cancer:  cells,  forming  fibres,  &c. 

Varieties.  Disposition  to  grow  at  expense  of  nutrition  of  the  body.  Pa- 
rasitic nature  7  germs  or  ova.  Experiments  of  Langenbeck.  Local  origin 
of  cancer  as  a  modification  of  nutrition.    Dr.  Hodgkin's  view.     Practical 

583  deductions  from  pathology  of  cancer.  Mode  of  origin.  Cancer  contrasted 
with  tubercle.  Microscopic  diagnosis  of  cancers;  often  uncertain,  yet  mi- 
croscopic characters  instructive.  Varieties  of  cancer  explained  by  differ- 
ence in  quantity  and  fertility  of  germs;  and  activity  of  nutrition  in  adjoin- 
ing textures.  Scirrhus  is  the  chronic  form.  Symptoms;  tendencies. 
Open  cancer :  destructive  efifects  on  part,  and  wasting  influence  on  whole 

584  franoe.  Epitlulial  cancer;  peculiarities.  Pancreatic^  mammary ^  larda' 
eeousy  and  solanoid,  intermediate  forms  of  cancer.    Mode  of  growth.    En- 

585  cephaloid  cancer  the  acute  variety;  in  parts  and  subjects  where  nutrition 

586  is  active.  Cause  of  rapid  growth  of  encephaloid  disease.  Colloid  cancer, 
the  cancerous  element  in  a  separate  form.    Other  varieties  from  form,  Ac. 

537  Melanosis^  hlacJ:  cancer.     Varieties.      Peculiar  black  matter,  its  nature. 

Pigment  cells.  Altered  blood  corpuscles.  May  occur  apart  from  ma- 
lignant disease.    Mr.  Paget's  remarks.    Bronzing  of  skin. 

588  7Vtfa<m«n/ of  malignant  growths.     Indications.     1.  To  extirpate  them;  2. 

589,  590  To  retard  their  development;  3.  To  counteract  their  effects.    Means  of 

attempting  the  fulfilment  of  these. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  OBJECT  OP  THE  WORK. 


1.  The  Principles,  Elements,  or  Institutes  op  Medicine  con- 
sist of  those  leading  and  general  facts  and  doctrines  regarding  disease 
and  its  treatment,  which  are  applicable,  not  to  individual  cases  onlj, 
but  to  groups  or  classes  of  diseases.  The  same  branch  of  medical 
knowledge  is  also  designated  by  the  term  General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  to  distinguish  it  from  Special  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, or  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  relation  to  individual 
diseases. 

2.  The  principles  of  medicine  may  be  deduced  in  part  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  structure  and  its  functions  (anatomy  and  physio- 
logy,) conjoined  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  agents  which  cause  and 
remove  disease ;  they  are  chiefly  arrived  at  by  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  observed  in  an  extensive  study  of  disease  itself,  whether  these  be 
effects  manifested  in  the  living  or  in  the  dead  body.  But  so  far  as 
they  have  been  ascertained,  they  become  more  intelligible  to  the  stu- 
dent if  explained  synthetically,  that  is,  by  describing  first  the  causes 
of  disease,  then  the  operation  of  these  on  the  body,  and  lastly,  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  function  or  structure  which  constitute  the  more  ele- 
mentary forms  of  disease. 

3.  Etiology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  appro- 
priately introduces  the  consideration  of  the  effect — disease  itself;  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  which  may  then  be  conveniently  considered 
under  the  head  of  pathogeny,  or  pathology  proper.  This  last  sub- 
ject is  the  one  to  which  I  design  to  chiefly  direct  attention,  and  there- 
fore, it  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  work ;  but  it  will  be  also 
combined  with  such  an  elementary  view  of  the  principles  of  treatment 
(general  therapeutics,)  as  reason  and  experience  may  supply. 

4.  A  short  general  view  will  afterwards  be  given  of  the  phenomena 
of  disease  (semeiology,) — of  the  division  and  classification  of  diseases 
(nosology,) — of  their  detection  and  distinction  from  each  other  (diag- 
nosis,)— of  the  indications  of  their  probable  results  (prognosis,) — and 
of  their  prevention  (prophylaxis  and  hygienics.) 
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DEFINITION  OF  DISEASE. 

5.  The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology: without  such  knowledge  not  even  a  definition  of  disease  can 
be  formed.  Disease  is  known  only  by  comparing  it  with  the  standard 
of  health,  which  it  is  the  object  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  describe. 

Health  consists  in  a  natural  and  proper  condition  and  proportion  in 
the  functions  and  structures  of  the  several  parts  of  which  the  body  is 
composed.  From  physiology  we  learn  that  there  are  certain  relations 
of  these  functions  and  structures  to  each  other,  and  to  external  agents, 
which  are  most  conducive  to  their  well-being  and  permanency ;  these 
constitute  the  condition  of  health.  But  this  knowledge  implies  that 
function  and  structure  may  be  in  states  not  conducive  to  permanency 
and  well-being:  states  which  are  deviations  from  the  due  balance  be- 
tween the  several  properties  or  parts  of  the  animal  frame ;  these  states 
constitute  disease.  For  example,  physiology,  as  well  as  experience, 
teaches  us,  that  in  health  the  digestion  of  food  is  easily  performed  and 
attended  by  sensations  of  comfort.  But  when,  after  food  is  taken, 
there  is  pain,  uneasiness,  sickness,  eructation,  flatulence,  or  the  like, 
we  know  that  the  function  of  digestion  is  changed  from  the  healthy 
standard — is  diseased;  and  if  this  diseased  function  continue  long  in 
spite  of  the  employment  of  remedies  which  usually  serve  to  correct  it, 
and  if  on  examining  the  abdomen  we  find  at  or  near  the  epigastrium  a 
hard  tumour,  which  anatomy  teaches  us  is  not  there  in  health,  we  know 
that  there  is  also  diseased  structure. 

6.  We  find,  then  (§  6,)  that  in  this  case  there  is  disease  of  function^ 
known  by  its  deviation  from  a  standard  furnished  hj  physiology ;  and 
also  disease  of  structure^  which  is  recognised  by  departure  from  a  stan- 
dard supplied  by  anatomy^  (§  5.)  These  different  kinds  of  disease  may 
be,  and  very  commonly  are,  combined :  there  is  seldom  structural  dis- 
ease without  some  disorder  of  function ;  and  in  many  instances  func- 
tional disease  is,>or  ultimately  will  be,  accompanied  by  change  of 
structure. 

7.  Looking,  then,  to  anatomy  and  physiology  as  expressing  the 
standard  of  health,  we  may  define  disease  to  be,  a  changed  condition 
or  proportion  of  function  or  structure  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body% 

o.  The  standard  of  health  is  not,  however,  the  same  in  all  indivi- 
duals: that  which  is  health  to  one  may  be  disease  to  another.  Thus 
to  instance  individual  functions : — The  healthy  pulse  in  adults  ave- 
rages from  70  to  80 ;  yet  there  are  some  in  whom  SO  or  100  is  a  healthy 
pulse.  Some  persons  fatten  on  a  quantity  of  food  on  which  others 
would  starve.  Muscular  strength  and  activity,  nervous  sensibility, 
and  the  sensorial  powers,  vary  exceedingly  in  different  individuals,  yet 
all  within  the  limits  of  health:  what  is  health  in  one  would  be  deci- 
dedly morbid  in  another.  Unusual  proportions  of  the  different  struc- 
tures or  functions  to  each  other  constitute  varieties  of  temperament; 
and  although  these  can  scarcely  be  called  morbid,  yet  they  certainly 
give,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  proclivity  to  disease.     Thus  pre- 
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dominance  of  sensibility  and  excitability  of  the  excito-motory  nerves 
over  other  vital  functions,  constitutes  the  nervous  temperament,  which 
is  compatible  with  perfect  health,  although  it  predisposes  the  individual 
to  diseases  of  a  nervous  kind.  A  preponderance  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions renders  a  person  florid  and  bulky,  although  in  perfect  health ; 
but  this  carries  with  it  a  risk  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  health,  and 
of  inducing  plethora  and  obesitj,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
the  well-being  and  order  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  so  to  constitute 
disease. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ETIOLOGY — THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 


SECTION  I. 
NATURE    AND    DIVISION    OF    CAUSES. 

9.  Causes  of  disease  are  such  circumstances  as  essentially  precede 
it,  and  to  whose  operation  its  occurrence  is  due.  In  many  instances 
these  circumstances  elude  our  observation.  In  many  others,  the  true 
cause,  if  apparent,  is  combined  with  other  circumstances  which  have 
no  share  in  producing  the  result,  disease,  and  which  yet  are  thence 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  causes.  These  circumstances  are  to  be  sifted, 
and  the  true  cause  discovered,  only  by  the  attentive  observation  of 
large  numbers  of  cases,  in  which  disease  is  produced.  The  non-essen- 
tial circumstances  will  then  be  found  to  be  sometimes  absent,  and  that 
which  is  always  present  may  consequently  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
influential  cause.  But  this,  as  before  stated,  sometimes  eludes  obser- 
vation; in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  elucidating  the  operation  of  circum- 
stances supposed  to  act  as  causes,  the  most  useful  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  by  investigating  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  disease  itself, 
which  will  often  throw  light  on  its  own  source.  Thus  it  was  at  one 
time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  itch  could  be  engendered  from  filth, 
as  well  as  from  contagion ;  but  since  microscopic  investigation  has  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  the  itch-mite,  no  doubt  remains  that  this  in- 
sect is  the  only  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  however  its  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  filthy  habits. 

10.  The  causes,  or  circumstances,  inducing  disease,  may  be  intrinsic^ 
or  existing  within  the  body,  independently  of  any  obvious  external  in- 
fluence ;  or  they  may  be  extrinsic^  having  their  origin  without  the  body. 
As  examples  of  intrinsic  causes  may  be  mentioned  excess  or  defect  of 
some  function  (such  as  irritability,)  or  of  some  constituent  of  the  body 
(such  as  the  blood.)  Extrinsic  causes  are  very  numerous ;  they  com- 
prise indeed  all  the  external  agencies  which  can  operate  on  the  body 
or  mind,  such  as  temperature,  air,  moisture,  food,  poisons,  mechanical 
and  chemical  influences,  and  sensual  impressions. 

11.  A  great  variety  of  agents  and  circumstances  may  thus  act  on 
the  body  so  as  to  produce  disease ;  but  in  most  instances  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  not  that  uniform  and  constant  relation  between  these  causes, 
and  the  diseases  that  result,  which  we  might  expect  froiA  the  analogy 
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of  the  operation  of  causation  in  the  simpler  sciences.  In  chemistry  or 
in  mechanics  obvious  effects  certainly  and  uniformly  follow  obvious 
causes ;  in  physiology  or  pathology,  no  doubt,  certain  fixed  effects  also 
follow  certain  determinate  causes ;  but  whether  these  effects  become 
manifest  as  disease  or  not,  depends  on  many  circumstances,  of  which 
often  we  can  take  no  cognizance.  When  the  causes  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  are  operative  in  physics  or  chemistry,  the  ex- 
pected effects  never  fail  to  ensue.  Thus,  a  cutting  instrument,  a  red- 
hot  iron,  or  a  corrosive  liquid,  invariably  produces  disease,  when  ap- 
plied, because  its  physical  or  chemical  operation  is  so  energetic  that 
it  overcomes  all  vital  properties.  Certain  poisons  and  other  analo-. 
gous  potent  agents,  which  act  on,  without  destroying,  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  living  parts,  also,  if  of  sufficient  strength,  pretty  constantly 
produce  morbid  effects.  Thus,  opium  taken  internally  causes  somno- 
leocy;  tartar  emetic  excites  nausea  and  vomiting;  cantharides  applied 
to  the  surface  induce  inflammation,  &c. 

12.  But  the  most  common  causes  of  disease  are  seldom  of  this  de- 
cided and  positive  character;  they  are  often  present  without  disease  en-» 
suing;  and  they  are  known  to  be  causes  only  because  disease  is  ob- 
served to  ensue  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  when  they  are  present, 
than  when  they  are  absent.  Thus,  improper  food  is  a  cause  of  indiges- 
tion, and  exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  of  catarrh ;  yet  many  persons  eat 
unwholesome  food  without  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  many  are 
exposed  to  cold  without  'taking  cold.''  But  those,  who  do  suffer  from 
indigestion,  observe  that  they  do  so  more  certainly  after  taking  impro- 
per food ;  and  those  who  are  affected  with  catarrh  can  often  trace  it  to 
exposure  to  cold.  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  of  action  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  difference  of  power  which  the  body  exerts  in  resisting  the 
morbific  influence;  this  power  varies  much  under  different  circum- 
stances. Its  failure,  or  irregular  operation,  constitutes  a  predisposi- 
tion to  disease. 

13.  Causes  of  disease  were  formerly  divided  into  remote  and  proxi- 
mate: the  remote  include  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  the  only 
circumstances  now  considered  as  causes.  They  were  called  remote^ 
not  because  they  are  distant  or  not  in  the  body,  but  because  they  are 
not,  like  the  proximate  cause,  a  constant  and  present  part  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  term  proximate  cause  was  used  by  CuUen  (after  Gaubius) 
to  represent  the  pathological  condition,  or  essential  bodily  change,  on 
which  the  symptoms  depend ;  and  it  was  called  a  cause  of  the  disease^ 
because  diseases  were  defined  by  him  to  be  an  assemblage  of  symptoms. 
But  this  essential  bodily  change  is  a  part  of  the  disease  rather  than  a 
cause,  and  is  therefore  better  treated  under  the  head  of  pathology. 
Discarding,  then,  the  term  proximate  cause,  we  have  now  only  to  con- 
sider jpr«dt«pown^  and  exciting  causes.. 

14.  The  co-operation  of  both  these  kinds  of  causes  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  produce  disease.  A  number  of  persons  are  exposed  to  cold : 
one  gets  a  sore  throat;  another,  a  pleurisy;  another,  a  diarrhoea;  an- 
other, some  form  of  rheumatism ;  and  a  fifth  escapes  without  any  disease 
at  alL  All  five  were  exposed  to  the  same  cause,  yet  it  acted  differently 
on  all.     The  first  four  were  predisposed^  each  to  the  particular  diseasoi 
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vrhich  attacked  them  so  soon  as  it  was  excited  by  the  cold.  The  fifth  had 
no  predisposition,  and  the  exciting  cause  was  therefore  powerless;  it 
was  insufficient  without  the  predisposing  cause,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
the  predisposition  was  insufficient  until  the  exciting  cause,  the  cold, 
was  applied. 

15.  In  some  cases,  however,  what  is  in  a  smaller  degree  a  predisposi- 
tion may,  when  it  exists  in  a  greater  degree,  constitute  alone  a  sufficient 
cause  of  disease  (§11 :)  thus  a  person  with  a  very  weak  stomach  always 
has  indigestion,  whether  an  exciting  cause  be  applied  or  not.  So  like- 
wise exciting  causes,  if  sufficiently  strong,  may  produce  disease  without 
predisposition :  thus  a  person  not  predisposed  to  indigestion  may  be 
pretty  sure  to  earn  it,  if  he  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fat,  raw  cucum- 
ber, pickled  salmon,  or  any  such  indigestible  matter.  Take  another 
example.  A  healthy  person  living  in  a  marshy  district  may  not  get  an 
ague,  until  he  becemes  debilitated  by  any  cause,  such  as  cold,  or  fa- 
tigue :  then  the  poison  will  act.  But  without  his  being  thus  weakened,  if 
the  exciting  cause  be  made  stronger  by  his  sleeping  on  the  very  marshy 
ground  itself,  then  the  poison  may  act  without  predisposition,  and  the 
ague  begins  (§  12.) 

16.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  throws  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  predisposition  viewed  as  a  cause.  There  is  in  organized  beings  a 
certain  conservative  power  which  opposes  the  operation  of  noxious 
agents,  and  labours  to  expel  them  when  they  are  introduced  into  the 
body.  The  existence  of  this  power  has  long  been  recognised,  and  in 
former  days  it  was  impersonated.  It  was  the  archceus  of  Van  Helmont ; 
the  anima  of  Stahl;  the  vw  medicatrix  natures  of  Cullen.  Now  with- 
out supposing  it  to  be  aught  added  to  the  ordinary  attributes  of  living 
matter,  we  may  note  its  operation  in  the  common  performance  of  ex- 
cretion: we  see  it  in  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  noxious  products 
of  the  body,  and  the  useless  constituents  in  food,  are  ejected  from  the 
system ;  in  the  flow  of  tears  which  washes  a  grain  of  dust  from  the  eye; 
in  the  act  of  sneezing  and  coughing  which  remove  irritating  matters 
from  the  air  passages ;  and  in  the  slower,  more  complicated,  but  not 
less  apt  example  of  inflammation,  effusion  of  lymph,  and  those  suppura- 
tive actions,  by  which  a  thorn,  or  any  other  extraneous  object,  is  re- 
moved from  the  flesh. 

17.  This  vis  conservatrix  f§  16)  is  alive  to  the  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  persons  in  full  health  it  is  generally  competent  to  resist 
them.  How  it  resists  them  depends  on  their  nature.  For  instance : — 
Is  cold  the  cause?  If  so  the  blood  is  thrown  inwardly;  and  this,  ex- 
citing the  heart  to  quickened  action,  establishes  a  calorific  process, 
which  removes  the  cold.  Is  the  cause  improper  food?  The  preserving 
power  operates  by  discharging  the  offending  matter  speedily  by  vomit- 
ing or  by  stool.  Is  it  a  malarious  or  contagious  poison  ?  It  is  carried 
off  by  an  increase  of  some  of  the  secretions.  But  if  the  resisting  power 
(§  16)  be  weakened,  locally  or  generally,  or  if  the  exciting  cause  be  too 
strong  for  it,  then  the  cause  acts,  and  disease  begins  (§  16.) 

18.  In  the  cases  hitherto  noticed,  predisposing  causes  consist  in  ab- 
sence or  deficiency  of  power  (§  16,)  rather  than  in  the  existence  of 
anything  positive:  but  sometimes  predisposition  to  disease  depends  on 

sometbiDg  positirely  wrong  in  function  or  structure,  which  yet  alone 
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scarcely  amounts  to  disease;  and  this  fault  may  be  congenital,  or  here- 
ditary, or  acquired. 

19.  It  must  be  observed  that  predisposing  causes  operate  chiefly 
through  the  general  system  or  constitution ;  hence  they  are  often  called 
constitutional  or  internal  causes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  exciting 
causes,  which  are  more  commonly  external^  or  acting  from  without. 
But  these  terms  are  objectionable,  because  not  always  applicable. 
Sometimes  the  term  predisposing  is  also  inappropriate,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance.  Several  persons  are  exposed  to  a  malarious  or  in- 
fectious poison:  some  of  these  afterwards  8u£fer  from  great  fatigue  or 
privation ;  they  then  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the  poison :  but  the 
others  who  have  not  sustained  this  second  influence,  escape  unhurt. 
The  poison  has  entered  the  system  in  both  cases ;  but  in  the  latter  its 
influence  is  resisted ;  while  in  the  former  the  subsequent  weakening  so 
reduces  the  powers  of  resistance  that  the  system  yields  before  the  ex- 
citing cause;  but  occurring  after,  this  weakening  cannot  be  said  to 
predispose.  Hence,  under  such  circumstances,  the  fatigue  or  privation 
is  called  the  determining  cause. 

Dr.  Carpenter  defines  a  cause  to  be  a  ^^  force  or  power  operating 
under  certain  definite  material  conditions,''  ^  in  other  words  he  consi- 
ders the  antecedents  necessary  to  produce  a  result  as  being  of  two 
kinds,  dynamical  and  material.  But  these  do  not  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  for  a  variation 
of  force  may  constitute  predisposition,  and  on  the  other  hand  altera- 
tions in  material  may  become  exciting  causes.  The  fact  is  simply 
that  the  division  of  causes  ordinarily  adopted  among  pathologists  is 
conventional  and  convenient  rather  than  natural  and  philosophical. 
What  are  called  causes  are  really  circumstances  that  are  essentially  and 
invariably  antecedent  to  disordered  action.  Some  single  circumstance 
may  alone  be  discoverable ;  or  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  more,  that 
have  been  acting  simultaneously,  or  in  succession.  It  is  often  conve- 
nient to  specify  some  of  these  circumstances  as  predisposing  the  body  to 
become  diseased,  others  as  determining  the  disease,  and  others  as  ex- 
citing or  calling  it  up.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  ought  to 
be  termed  a  predisposition,  which  a  determination,  and  which  an  ex- 
citement. The  study  of  pathology  and  medicine  is  more  difficult  and 
uncertain  than  the  study  of  ordinary  physics,  simply  because  the  re- 
sults observed  are  nearly  always  consequent  upon  a  combination  of 
manifold  causes,  which  are  always  varying  in  an  infinite  diversity  of 
ways.  Causes  follow  effects  in  the  vital  actions  of  the  living  body  as 
certainly  and  as  surely  as  they  do  in  the  working  of  the  dead  masses 
of  Nature,  but  these  causes  are  interwoven  in  a  more  complex  way,  and 
are  subject  to  many  more  modifications.  The  results  observed  in  pa- 
thology seem  to  be  uncertain  merely  because  the  observer  has  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  antecedents  and  of  their  workings.  When 
the  properties  of  organized  material,  and  the  actions  of  living  substance 
are  as  thoroughly  understood  as  the  properties  of  crude  and  unorgan- 
ised matter,  the  organic  sciences  will  be  found  to  be  as  precise  as  Phy- 
sics properly  so  called. 

1  "Principles  of  Human  Physiology/'  1S58,  p.  6. 
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SECTION  n. 

PREDISPOSING    CAUSES    OF    DISEASE. 

20.  What  for  convenience  sake  we  agree  to  call  predisposing  causes 
of  disease  are  circumstances  which  so  influence  the  functions  or  struc- 
tures of  the  body  as  to  render  that  body  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  particular  exciting  causes.  Predisposing  causes  are,  how- 
eyer,  in  strict  accuracy,  difierent  from  predisposition.  Predisposition 
is  the  state  of  the  body  which  is  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  Predisposing  causes  make  the  body  unusually  susceptible  of 
certain  diseases  through  predisposition  in  its  structures  or  condition. 
Now  the  most  important  circumstances  that  operate  in  this  way  may 
be  advantageously  considered  under  the  foUowing  heads. 

I.  Debilitating  Influence. 

II.  Excitement. 

III.  Previous  Disease. 

IV.  Present  Disease. 

V.  Hereditary  Constitution. 

VI.  Temperament. 

VII.  Age. 

VIII.  Sex. 

IX.  Occupation. 

I.  Debilitating  Causes  of  Predisposition  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all.  This  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  constitutional 
strength  generally  implies  power  of  resisting  disease  (§  §  16, 17.)  The 
circumstances  which  are  most  influential  in  this  way  are  such  as  enfee- 
ble the  heart,  impair  the  tone  of  the  arteries,  and  reduce  the  activity 
of  the  secreting  organs:  often  too  an  unusual  susceptibility  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  increases  the  liability  of  the  body  to  suffer.  The 
following  are  the  chief  agents  of  this  class. 

21.  (a.)  Imperfect  nourishmenty  either  in  consequence  of  defect  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  of  incapacity  of  the  digestive 
powers.  This  in  itself  causes  many  diseases,  particularly  of  digestion 
and  nutrition ;  but  it  also  weakens  the  power  of  the  general  system  to 
resist  cold,  and  produces  a  liability  to  low  fevers,  inflammations,  and 
epidemic,  contagious  and  endemic  disorders.  Thus  the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  body  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  infection,  when  fast- 
ing, is  generally  acknowledged ;  the  rapid  propagation  of  infectious 
diseases  among  an  ill-fed  population,  like  the  poor  Irish,  is  but  too  well 
known ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  our  nation  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  has  been  one  of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances that  have  contributed  to  render  our  brave  troops  in  the  Crimea 
an  easy  prey  to  disease  and  death  in  various  forms.  The  same  cause, 
too,  especially  lays  the  body  open  to  the  injurious  influences  that  in- 
duce zymotic  disorders.  The  offensive  odour  of  the  breath  and  excre- 
tions on  the  approach  of  death  from  starvation,  proves  that  there  is 
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depravation  and  incipient  corruption  in  the  materials  of  the  bodj,  as 
well  as  weakness. 

22.  ((.)  Impure  air.  The  injurious  effects  of  this  are  manifested  in 
the  pallid,  cachectic  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities, 
even  of  those  who  live  well  and  regularly.  How  strikingly  this  con- 
trasts with  the  ruddy  countenance  of  the  hardy  and  coarsely- fed  moun- 
taineer! So  are  the  former  also  distinguished  in  the  greater  liability 
of  these  classes  to  diseases,  particularly  to  those  of  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration, circulation,  and  nutrition.  No  circumstance  seems  to  ope- 
rate more  extensively  in  favouring  the  spread  and  increasing  the  viru- 
lence of  such  pestilential  diseases  as  the  plague,  typhus,  malignant 
scarlatina,  and  the  measles,  than  impurity  of  air.  It  effects  this  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  weakens  the  body,  and  so  acts  as  a 
true  predisposing  cause.  But  in  the  second  place  it  leads  to  the  con- 
centration and  increased  virulence  of  the  poison  itself,  which  is  diluted 
and  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  ventilation  and  fresh  air.  The  im- 
perfect performance  of  the  processes  of  respiration  and  cutaneous 
transpiration  in  small  and  close  habitations  makes  persons  offensive 
both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  in  consequence  of  corrupt  matter 
which  ought  to  be  eliminated  being  left  in  the  system.  This  makes 
the  soil  fertile  (so  to  speak)  for  the  fostering  of  the  seeds  of  disease, 
although  it  may  alone  be  inadequate  to  the  production  of  disorder.  The 
evil  influence  of  over-crowding  human  dwellings  has  been  abundantly 
and  forcibly  illustrated  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  in 
our  own  and  foreign  lands.^ 

23.  (e.)  Excessive  exertion  of  lody  or  mind.  Moderate  exercise  is 
beneficial  to  both  body  and  mind ;  but  when,  either  in  degree  or  con- 
tinuance, this  exceeds  what  the  strength  can  bear  or  rest  can  recruit,  the 
animal  functions  become  exhausted,  and  lose  their  balance ;  muscular 
tone  is  impaired,  nervous  excitability  takes  the  place  of  strength,  the 
circulation  fails,  congestions  ensue,  the  blood  is  not  properly  purified, 
and  the  various  organs  get  to  the  brink  of  disease.  It  is  hence  that 
the  fatigued  mind  or  body  is  peculiarly  prone  to  succumb  before 
causes  of  disease.  It  has  been  observed  in  India  that  regiments  were 
especially  liable  to  be  attacked  by  prevailing  epidemic  and  endemic 
disorders  when  suffering  from  fatigue  after  forced  marches.  This  has 
been  sadly  exemplified  in  the  disastrous  results  of  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  where  excessive  fatigue  in  addition  to  cold  and  privation  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  the  British  army.  Want  of  sleep  has  a  similar 
effect;  and  when  the  body  is  extremely  exhausted,  even  sleep,  which 
is  nature's  best  restorer,  is  disturbed  by  the  imperfect  performance  of 
circulation  and  respiration  through  excess  of  weakness :  hence  there  is 
a  liability  to  insomnia  and  nervous  excitement  in  states  of  exhaustion. 

24.  (d.)  Want  of  exercise  and  sedentary  habits  generally  also  fa- 
vour the  production  of  disease.  The  healthy  vigour  of  the  various 
functions  of  body  and  mind  is  best  maintained  by  equal  and  moderate 
exercise ;  and  the  torpor  of  inactivity  renders  them  more  obnoxious  to 
the  causes  of  disease.     The  muscular  function,  and  the  circulation  of 

^  See  Mr.  Gmnger's  Report  on  the  state  of  certain  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  &o.,  1851. 
Alto  <*  British  and  Foreign  Medioal  Chirurgioal  Betiew,"  Janoary  1, 1853. 
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blood,  are  the  first  to  suffer ;  hence  first  sluggish  movements,  and  ulti- 
mately weakness,  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles.  The  defective  cir- 
culation too  tells  most  in  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  producing 
cold  extremities,  dry  skin,  inactive  liver,  with  its  frequent  concomi- 
tants, haemorrhoids,  torpid  bowels,  and  indigestion :  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  heart  itself,  and  the  organs  near  to  it,  may  be  oppressed  and 
injured  by  an  undue  load  of  blood,  especially  if  the  subject  be  pletho- 
ric; hence  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  headache,  vertigo,  somnolency,  dul- 
ness  of  the  senses,  &c.,  &;o.  In  nervous  subjects  convulsive  affections 
are  often  produced  by  this  inequality  of  circulation.  The  respiration 
being  little  exercised,  the  task  of  decarbonizing  the  blood  is  imperfectly 
performed ;  or  devolves  more  on  the  liver ;  hence  the  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  textures,  and  the  occurrence  of  bilious  derangements.  From 
this  statement  it  will  be  obvious  that  sedentary  habits,  if  excessive, 
may  alone  be  equal  to  the  production  of  disease,  and  that  where  they 
exist  in  less  degree  they  may  predispose  to  its  production  by  other 
causes,  such  as  irregularities  of  diet,  exposure  to  cold,  violent  exertion, 
&c.  From  such  combination  of  influences  arise  various  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs,  heart,  lungs,  and  brain ;  catarrh,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, calculous  affections,  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c. 

25.  (e.)  Long-continued  heat.  The  debilitating  effects  of  this  agent 
are  abundantly  exemplified  in  warm  climates  and  seasons.  Under  its 
influence,  the  muscles,  and  with  them  the  heart  and  arteries,  lose  power 
and  tone ;  the  textures  become  relaxed ;  perspiration  is  profuse :  and 
internal  organs,  especially  the  liver,  are  too  much  stimulated  by  blood 
which  has  lost  more  than  its  usual  amount  of  water,  and  less  of  its 
hydro-carbon.  Hence  arises  a  disposition  to  bilious  and  liver  complaints, 
dysentery  and  cholera.  The  function  of  respiration  is  much  less  active 
in  an  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature,  than  when  it  is  cooler.  Less 
oxysen  is  then  taken  into  the  body,  and  the  effete  products  of  decay 
are  less  rapidly  carried  off  by  oxidation.  The  odour  of  the  perspira- 
tion and  other  secretions  thence  becomes  strongly  offensive,  and  the 
blood  is  kept  in  a  state  prone  for  the  reception  and  propagation  of  zy- 
motic morbific  agencies.  Overheated  rooms  and  excessive  clothing 
predispose  to  disease  in  the  same  way  by  their  weakening  and  relaxing 
influence.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  hot  climates 
and  seasons  occur  rather  at  the  termination  of  the  greatest  heat,  than 
during  its  steady  prevalence,  and  that  therefore  this  predisposes  to, 
rather  than  excites,  the  disease,  which  is  really  the  immediate  effect  of 
cold,,  or  of  irregularity  of  diet,  or  of  malaria.  Thus  the  bilious  diar- 
rhoea and  cholera  of  this  country  occur  chiefly  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  cool  of  the  evening  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  chill  suddenly  arrests  the  perspiration,  and  throwing 
the  blood  inwardly,  oppresses  internal  organs,  especially  the  liver, 
whose  resisting  and  reactionary  energies  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
influence  of  the  previous  heat:  hence  coldness  of  the  surface  and  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  portal  system,  precede  the  more  active  symp- 
toms in  flux,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &;c. 

26.  (/.)    Long-continued  Cold.     The  experiments  of  Chossat  and 
others  clearly  prove  cold  to  be  a  direct  sedative,  capable  of  reducing 
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all  the  vital  powers.  Cold  applied  suddenly  and  for  a  short  time,  in- 
vigorates, because  it  then  induces  a  healthy  re-action,  by  which  the 
vital  properties  are  exercised  and  exalted.  But  when  long  continued, 
its  own  sedative  and  debilitating  effects  are  permanent:  it  weakens  the 
circulation,  especially  that  of  the  surface,  causes  internal  congestions, 
and  directly  depresses  all  the  vital  energies.  The  most  malignant 
forms  of  epidemic  fever  in  this  country  prevail  towards  the  close  of 
very  severe  winters;  and  all  diseases  then  frequently  assume  a  typhoid 
type.  This  is  observed  chiefly  among  the  lower  orders,  whose  means 
do  not  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  sufficiently  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  season.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  striking 
manner  in  which  cold  disposes  the  body  to  suffer  from  malaria  (§  19.) 

27.  (</.)  Habitual  intemperance  in  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is 
probably,  in  this  country,  no  source  of  disease  more  fertile  than  this. 
Besides  many  disorders  which  are  directly  excited  by  it,  it  predisposes 
to  attacks  of  fever,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  cholera,  dropsy,  and  rheuma- 
tic and  urinary  diseases ;  and  if  it  do  not  increase  the  proneness  to  in- 
flammatory disorders,  the  habit  of  intemperance  certainly  disposes  such 
affections  to  unfavourable  terminations,  and  causes  many  a  victim  to 
sink  after  accidents  and  operations,  which  would  have  been  compara- 
tively trifling  affairs  in  more  sober  subjects.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
the  pernicious  effects  of  this  kind  of  excess,  when  we  consider  the 
weakened  state  of  function  and  structure  which  stimulating  drinks  in- 
duce, especially  in  the  organs  which  they  most  directly  affect,  the  sto- 
mach, the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  blood,  the  heart,  and  the  brain.  We 
shall  soon  have  to  explain  how  unsound  states  of  these  organs  thus  in- 
duced peculiarly  impair  the  powers  of  the  body  to  resist  or  throw  off 
disease  (§  17.) 

28.  (A.)  BeprcBsing  passions  of  the  mind^  such  as  fear ^  9^i^f  <ind 
despondency.  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  bodies  of  men,  as  well 
as  individuals,  have  escaped  a  prevalent  disease,  until  depressed  by 
some  unhappy  event  or  apprehension,  and  then  have  fallen  victims  to 
it.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  ill-fated  Walcheren  expedition,  as  well 
as  in  many  incidents  in  the  history  of  other  armies  in  pestilential  coun- 
tries. A  defeat,  a  failure,  or  even  bad  news,  have  made  hosts  sue-' 
cumb  to  the  pestilence,  who  had  before  escaped.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark, that  when  a  contagious  or  epidemic  disease  prevails,  those  who 
take  most  precautions  frequently  suffer  most,  because  thev  are  timid 
and  fearful ;  the  stout-hearted  and  reckless  escape  unscathed.  Persons 
whose  mental  and  bodily  functions  are  sustained  by  confidence  and 
courage,  or  are  excited  by  enthusiasms,  are  much  less  prone  than 
others  to  suffer  from  the  depressing  influence  of  fatigue,  cold,  wet,  ma- 
laria, and  infection.  Anxiety  and  great  mental  exertion  tend  to  waste 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  in  doing  so  they  not  only  weaken  the  frame, 
but  load  the  blood  with  excrementitious  matter,  which  may  become  a 
nidus  for  the  propagation  of  zymotic  poisons. 

29.  (t.)  Excessive  and  repeated  evacuations^  either  of  Hood  or  of 
iome  secretion.  The  weakening  effect  of  a  large  loss  of  blood  needs 
no  explanation;  but  the  injurious  influence  of  habitual  losses  or  drains, 
when  these  are  more  than  the  system  can  simultaneously  repair,  ia 
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however  eyen  greater;  for  the  vital  functions  then  become  depraved  as 
well  as  depressed,  a  state  of  cachexia  as  well  as  antemia  is  induced,  and 
very  trifling  causes  suffice  to  determine  grave  states  of  disease.  Menor- 
rhagia, diarrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and  other  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  if  ex- 
cessive, reduce  the  powers  of  life  and  the  capacity  to  resist  disease. 
No  loss  of  this  nature,  however,  weakens  so  much  or  so  irreparably, 
as  excessive  secretion  of  semen.  In  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, the  males  live  till  they  copulate,  and  then  die:  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  is  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  That  our  own  species 
is  not  wholly  exempt  from  this  law  of  organized  nature,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  immoderate  venery  produces  extreme  debility  and 
premature  decay,  and  predisposes  body  and  mind  to  various  diseases. 

80.  (y.)  PreviinM  debilitcaing  diseaeeB.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
body  is  unusually  liable  to  contract  fresh  disorder  during  convalescence 
from  serious  maladies.  It  is  then  weak  in  all  its  powers ;  and  the  ner- 
vous system  often  obtains  the  ascendency  which  is  common  in  states  of 
weakness,  and  which  renders  the  body  unusually  susceptible  to  mis- 
chief (§  23 ;)  improper  food,  exertion,  excitement,  or  exposure  to  cold, 
at  such  times  readily  produce  the  former  or  some  new  complaint. 
Hence  convalescence  from  a  severe  disease  is  a  state  requiring  pecu- 
liar care.  The  functions  are  just  resuming  their  balance,  and  have 
neither  the  vigour  of  action  nor  the  power  of  resistance  which  is  the 
attribute  of  robust  health.  The  diseases  which  leave  the  body  most 
liable  to  this  species  of  derangement  are  those  ending  in  exhaustion ; 
as  continued  fevers  and  protracted  and  severe  inflammations. 

81.  n.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  those  circumstances  which 
predispose  to  disease  through  a  weakening  influence  (§§  16,  17,  20.) 
There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  opposite  cha- 
racter, which  favour  the  production  of  disease  through  states  of  ex- 
citement OB  ACTIVITY.  Full  living,  without  an  adequate  amount  of 
exercise,  often  brings  the  circulation  and  other  functions  up  to  a  high 
pressure  degree  of  activity  without  producing  disease ;  there  is  then  re- 
dundancy of  health,  and  a  more  than  usual  capability  of  resisting  those 
causes  of  disease  which  operate  by  depression,  such  as  cold,  malaria, 
and  infection.  But  there  is  a  predisposition  to  suffer  from  causes  of 
additional  excitement;  thus  irritants  then  more  readily  induce  inflam- 
mation; violent  exertion  causes  hemorrhages;  and  the  stimulation  of 
almost  any  organ  may  heighten  the  vital  actions  to  a  morbid  pitch 
^§  5-^.)  So,  also,  unusual  vascular  activity  in  a  part,  although  in- 
sufficient to  produce  positive  disease,  may  render  the  part  more  liable 
to  suffer  upon  the  supervention  of  external  causes.  Thus  the  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  uterus  and  mammae  at  certain  periods  renders 
those  organs  then  more  liable  to  disease.  Violent  exertion  makes  the 
muscles,  or  their  fascise,  peculiarly  prone  to  rheumatic  inflammation  on 
the  application  of  cold  and  damp.  Excessive  indulgence  in  stimulant 
diuretic  beverages,  (such  as  punch,)  renders  the  kidneys  liable  to  in- 
flammation or  congestion  on  exposure  to  cold.  Inflammation  or  irri- 
tation of  the  intestines  is  not  a  common  effect  of  cold,  but  often  be- 
comes so  when  these  viscera  are  under  the  exciting  influence  of  a  pur- 
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gative.     The  brain,  if  preTionslj  over  actiye  from  hard  Btudy,  may  be 
excited  into  inflammation  by  alooholic  stimulus,  or  strong  moral  emotion. 

82.  III.  Procliyity  to  disease  i3  not  unfrequently  a  consequence  of 
PRBVious  DISEASE,  independently  of  the  mere  weakening  influence  al- 
ready noticed  (§  30.)  This  is  particularly  instanced  in  some  inflam- 
matory and  nervous  disorders.  Thus,  a  child  who  has  once  had  croup 
is  yery  liable  to  its  recurrence.  One  attack  of  enteritis  frequently 
predisposes  to  another.  Convulsive  disorders,  such  as  chorea,  hysteria, 
and  epilepsy,  are  extremely  apt  to  recur}  and  the  longer  they  luive  ex- 
isted, the  more  difficult  are  they  to  remove,  and  the  more  ready  are 
they  to  reappear  on  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause.  This,  which 
may  be  called  a  habit  of  disease,  it  is  moAt  important  to  prevent.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  previous  attack,  in  all  such  cases,  leaves 
some  change  of  structure  or  function  (§  18,)  which  constitutes  the  pre- 
disposition, although  it  may  be  of  a  nature  to  elude  our  means  of  de- 
tection. 

33.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  arranged  many  constitutional  pre- 
dispositions to  disease  which  are  ascribable  to  the  persistence  in  the 
system  of  a  cause  of  some  previous  attack  rather  than  to  the  attack 
itself.  Rheumatism,  gout,  gravel,  many  cutaneous  diseases,  dropsy, 
and  jaundice,  may  be  quoted  as  examples.  A  person  who  has  once 
Buffered  from  any  of  these  is  very  liable  to  a  recurrence  on  the  appli- 
cation of  an  exciting  cause ;  and  this  is  because,  although  free  from 
the  first  attack,  he  may  not  have  lost  some  functional  or  structural  im- 
perfection (§  18)  which  was  the  "predisponent  to  that  attack,  and  which 
may  therefore  again  produce  a  like  result  upon  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
citing cause.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  constitutional  defect  is  in 
some  of  the  processes  of  assimilation  or  excretion,  and  generally  of  a 
functional  nature,  but  occasionally  it  is  also  attended  with  change  of 
Btmcture,  especially  in  the  great  eliminating  organs,  the  liver,  the  in- 
testines, and  the  kidneys. 

Nor  can  we  separate  from  this  class  of  constitutional  causes  certain 
(§  32)  predispositions  to  structural  disease,  of  a  tuberculous  and  ma- 
lignant nature.  Where  products  of  this  kind  have  once  appeared,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  more,  although  such  tendency  may 
be  latent  until  brought  into  activity  by  an  exciting  cause.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  many  arguments  will  be  found  which  favour  the  view  that 
the  disposition  to  such  disorders  is  connected  with  faulty  functions  of 
assimilation  and  excretion. 

84.  lY.  Disease  already  existing  in  the  body,  even  when  itself 
latent,  often  predisposes  to  other  disorders,  independently  of  its  mere 
weakening  effect.  (§  20.)  Thus  tubercles  and  other  tumours,  struc- 
tural lesions  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  often  induce  irritations  or 
obstructions  of  blood-vessels,  which,  if  not  the  cause  of  immediate  and 
manifest  disease,  nevertheless  lead  the  way  to  the  production  of  disor- 
der by  other  causes.  A  person  on  the  occasion  of  violent  bodily  exertion 
(vocal  or  otherwise)  is  seized  with  profuse  spitting  of  blood,  which 
causes  his  death:  on  opening  the  body  many  tubercles  are  found  in  the 
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langSy  although  there  had  been  no  obyious  symptoms  of  their  existence 
before  the  violent  effort.  Or,  again,  disease  of  the  heart  causing  ac- 
cumulation  in  the  veins,  often  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
liver;  and  it  may  only  require  the  addition  of  an  exciting  cause,  such 
as  sudden  exertion  or  an  excess  in  diet,  to  bring  about  an  attack  of 
asthma  or  jaundice.  These  are  instances  of  causes  coming  into  opera- 
tion by  accumulation.  Granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  impairs 
the  excreting  power  of  these  organs,  renders  the  body  more  liable  to 
Buffer  disease  through  the  operation  of  infectious  and  other  poisons,  as 
well  as  of  other  exciting  causes.  Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases 
often  leave  in  the  body  more  or  less  of  effete  material,  which  is  prone 
to  decomposition,  and  which  sets  up  derangement  in  the  blood,  skin, 
mucous  membranes,  and  other  structures,  on  the  application  of  any 
trivial  exciting  cause,  thus  causing  eruptions,  fluxes,  and  analogous 
mischief. — The  dregs  of  one  malady,  in  this  way,  prepare  the  body  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  second. 

Dr.  Carpenter'  has  recently  pointed  out  a  probable  modus  operandi 
of  the  predisposing  causes  of  Zymotic  disease,  (see  Section  IV.)  which 
connects  itself  with  the  matters  under  consideration.  Such  disorders  as 
puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  yellow  fever,  eruptive  fevers,  cholera,  and 
dysentery  are  observed  to  be  most  readily  propagated,  as  well  as  to 
assume  moro  grave  characters,  in  proportion  as  an  albuminous  material 
prone  to  decay,  abounds  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  introduced  from 
without,  or  result  from  the  disintegrating  processes  of  the  system;  in 
either  case  being  retained  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  action  of 
the  excretory  or  eliminating  apparatus. — Such  decomposing  principle 
(then  in  fact  equivalent  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fluids)  becomes 
a  predisposing  cause  of  disorder,  and  renders  the  body  obnoxious  to 
infection  from  the  influence  of  the  slightest  amount  of  morbid  poison. 
This  is  well  seen  in  puerperal  females :  when  the  uterus  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  rapid  disintegration  in  such,  it  is  especially  prone  to  con- 
tract the  state  that  leads  to  the  disorder  known  as  puerperal  fever, 
from  any  medical  attendant  who  has  been  in  close  connexion  with  the 
disease  either  in  the  living  or  dead  subject.  Those  who  are  suffering 
from  accidents  or  surgical  operations  are  in  the  same  way  liable  to 
catch  erysipelas  and  a  peculiar  form  of  adynamic  fever,  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Simpson,  capable  of  being  carried  from  patient  to 
patient  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  which  are  then  capable  of 
producing  the  same  morbid  states  in  other  subjects. 

The  debilitating  influences  already  noticed,  imperfect  nourishment 
(§  21,)  impure  air  (§  22,)  excessive  exertion  (§  23,)  and  habitual  in- 
temperance (§  26,)  predispose  to  Zymotic  diseases,  not  only  by  their 
general  depressing  agency,  but  also  by  impairing  the  condition 'of  the 
blood,  and  by  increasing  in  it  the  quantity  of  an  azotized  matter  in  an 
incipient  stage  of  corruption,  and  serving  as  an  appropriate  nidus  for 
the  propagation  of  a  morbific  poison.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
predisposition  must  be  referred  to  a  morbid  state  already  present  in 
the  system. 

^  ''British  and  Foreign  Medlco-CMrurgicai  Review,"  Janonry,  1833. 
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85.  The  predispoang  oanses  bitherto  considered  may  be  called  acci- 
dental or  acquired.  There  are,  however,  other  inflnencea  which  are 
present  in  the  individual  at  birth ;  and  yet  others  which  arise  from  cir- 
cumstances of  age  or  growth.  All  these  may  be  referred  to  something 
defective  or  ill-balanced  in  the  organization  (§  18,)  but  which  is  in- 
sufficient to  manifest  itself  actively  until  wrought  upon  by  an  external 
exciting  cause. 

36.  y.  Of  the  predispositions  present  in  the  individual  at  birth,  the 
most  generally  recognised  is  hbreditaby  tendency  to  disease.  It 
is  well  known  that  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  mania,  asthma, 
blindness,  and  deafness,  run  in  families.  That  this  depends  on  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  all  children  do  not  partake  alike  of  the  disposition.  Nay, 
sometimes  a  generation  is  free  from  a  disease,  which  was  present  in  the 
ancestor  and  appears  again  in  the  offspring.  So  too  we  see  external 
organization,  family  likeness,  differently  stamped  on  different  children 
of  the  same  family. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  hereditary  proclivity  to  disease  com- 
mences at  birth.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  congenital ;  but  in  a  greater 
number  it  is  developed  by  growth  or  some  other  circumstances  in  life. 
Gout,  for  example,  is  acknowledged  to  be  hereditary ;  a  parent  has  it 
in  middle  or  advanced  life:  the  son  does  not  get  it  until  about  the  same 
period,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according  to  whether  he  lives  freely  or 
not.  Here  is  something  which  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
yet  not  manifest  in  the  son  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

37.  YL  Frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  connected  with  hereditary 
conformation,  is  the  peculiarity  of  constitution  called  temperament, 
which  certainly  predisposes  to  particular  diseases.  Temperament  con- 
sists in  a  predominance  or  defect  of  some  function  or  set  of  functions, 
viewed  in  relation  to  others  (§  9.) 

88.  Thus  the  sanguine  temperament  implies  an  activity  of  the  sys- 
tem which  circulates  florid  blood,  and  a  full  proportion  of  red  corpus- 
cles; it  is  manifested  by  an  excitable  pulse,  flushing  cheek,  quick  move- 
ments, and  lively  disposition.  This  temperament  gives  a  predisposition 
to  inflammation,  determination  of  blood,  and  active  hemorrhage  (30.) 

39.  The  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  temperament  is  the  reverse  of  the 
sanguine :  it  occurs  in  those  who  have  a  weak  pulse,  languid  circulation, 
eold  extremities,  and  pallid  skin, — there  is  a  deficiency  of  florid  blood, 
and  of  vascular  action  and  tone  (§  9,)  and  the  proclivity  is  to  watery 
flaxes,  dropsy,  and  other  chronic  affections. 

40.  The  bilious  or  melancholic  temperament,  is  commonly  met  with 
in  persons  of  dark  complexion  and  gloomy  disposition ;  there  is  proba- 
bly here  defective  action  in  some  of  the  biliary  or  digestive  organs, 
^hich  are  therefore  the  more  liable  to  derangement  (§  9.^ 

41.  The  nervous  temperament  is  externally  manifested  only  by  agi- 
tation or  trepidation  of  manner;  it  seems  to  depend  on  an  excess,  or 
want  of  right  proportion,  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem (§  9,)  and  predisposes  to  the  disorders  called  nervous,  such  as  hys- 
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ttri«^  nerrous  pamS)  and  spasms.    These  temperaments  may  be  va- 
xiously  combined. 

The  word  diath^Mis  often  used  to  express  a  particolar  morbid 
tendency ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  the  scrofolons 
diathesis,  &c.  It  is  merely  another  word  for  disposition,  and  affords 
no  due  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of. 

42.  VIL  The  last  group  of  predisposing  canses  to  be  noticed  re- 
lates to  AUK.  The  sereral  changes  in  organization,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
ternal eircnmstance,  which  the  animal  frame  undergoes  at  different 
fieriods  of  life^  may  natnrally  be  expected  to  be  attended  with  corre- 
sponding Tariations  in  the  prodiTities  to  disease.  I  proceed  to  enn- 
a«raie  a  few  of  these,  premising  that  some  of  the  examplea  may  be 
entitled  to  rank  with  exciting  canses  of  disease,  as  well  as  with  pre- 
disMsitiona. 

M.  ya)  Jm  ArWjr  imj^mty^  the  low  calorific  pover  of  the  body  dis- 
pceee  it  to  sai^r  readilT  from  the  bad  effects  of  cold  §  17.^  vbenee  the 
lendcncT  at  that  time  to  visceral  indsmBudcuSw  The  skin  is  partics- 
larlT  liwle  to  Taiivvas  emptions  in  oc«seonence  cf  is  teadcmcai  and 
ils  a^  beuL|»  habitwated  to  the  new  and  crriz:^  Bt^I:am  in  which  it  is 
l^cieJ.  The  redness  v^f  new-Krm  chikirea  s  cCTiovsIr  the  result  of 
the  kritatau  actk>n  of  the  air:  is  c^n  assEz^  she  fjRi  cf  a  Tirid 
etTti:ema>  and  is  followed  by  d«»{;saBai£^a  cf  sic  c^:cuf«  aad  a  ydiow 
Main  of  the  skin  Wneath.  fr»i  exnTxs^wc  IbKxuasr.  wiich  is*9c«ne- 
aim  ill  en\>aieikHH^r  tiioa^s  to^  W  a  kisd  <c  ,^43Z:Ii<c«.  Screyhalay  and 
ether  rapttEar  <rqpwia»  eA<si  $;»v-eed.  I^  <cm.?sftrsshYlT  nonnied 
state  oc  due  aZitt!<n;anr  cdhsal  a:  wcnii  ;>(&£<rs  h  aj$c  ie:!il^srlj  ssscep- 
tibSe  %^"  dfivvr>i<r:  asM^ser  cnal  awa::s  :t  as  sl<  rer^^i  :£ 
kefto^  ar^s^  d^iairr^va^  iv«x:ti&$«  ccoc.  wasiefcrk&i.  i;::rrc^T.  asd 
aifaMit^  <Wfrecc<%i  w:s^  isscrofc^  fsrs^cir.  I^  :c:&z2^  exebed  by 
the  ef^»ev:s»w  cf  t»  exseoKal  w^:rvi.  :t«^vaKi$  raTi»£>  if*»^:ce«L  acii  in 

its  izvropfcsoi  i,-iTi;T  asti  ir,*wiL  i?  rfa'i*f«»£  biiiji  i;r  Txr5n»  -^eafes. 

«  ^^ 

1$  &>:■  hijiucif  t^  rcvCTiiST  s^.*  ivrrAr^fcisIiSw  r^ifniDriLs^  ii.     Tbe 
.*  «  «  «  <b 

|rt^^ft»^^4^S)(eU£^;J:  aiifis  axxt^isk^iu  wiirl  x.72^  ra  liii;  ^tirrios  ^r^Qea. 
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arc  liable  to  be  produced  by  external  causes,  that  tend  to  check  the 
development  of  this  function.  This  function  when  established  has  its 
nervous  as  well  as  its  vascular  relations ;  and  hence,  where  it  is  irregular 
or  disordered,  a  predisposition  is  given  to  many  maladies  affecting  the 
blood-vessels  and  their  contents,  the  secreting  organs,  and  the  nervous 
Bjstem. 

40.  (d)  At  the  termination  of  growth,  there  is  another  critical  period. 
The  cessation  of  the  appropriation  of  nourishment  to  the  increase  of 
the  body,  may,  in  the  more  robust,  cause  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  a 
disposition  to  hypertrophy,  hemorrhage,  and  inflammation ;  and  in  the 
cachectic,  it  may  lead  to  morbid  depositions,  especially  of  the  tubercu- 
lous kind  (§  47.)  The  same  redundancy  of  the  vivifying  fluid  in  active 
circulation,  gives  that  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  and  impulsive  energy 
of  feeling  and  strength,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  healthy  youth ; 
yet  this  very  exuberance  of  vital  power,  if  not  properly  controlled  and 
balanced,  constitutes  a  tendency  to  disease;  either  directly,  as  where 
excitement,  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  health,  borders  on  morbid  ac- 
tion (§  31 ;)  or  indirectly,  as  where  excessive  exertion  leads  to  subse- 
quent exhaustion  (§  23.)  Youth  is  the  age  of  susceptibility  to  moral 
and  physical  impressions ;  and  therefore  of  liability  to  the  disorders 
which  these  are  capable  of  producing. 

47.  {e)  Adult  age  can  hardly  be  said  to  predispose  to  any  diseases, 
unless  it  be^  such  as  arise  out  of  the  mode  of  life  then  pursued.  It  is 
commonly  a  period  of  comparatively  steady  health,  because  the  func- 
tions are  then  very  evenly  balanced;  but  if  the  mode  of  life  be  un- 
favourable, bad  habits  are  apt  to  become  established,  and  by  their  con- 
tinuance to  induce  disease.  Thus  gout,  gravel,  rheumatism,  indigestion, 
and  various  other  disorders,  are  apt  to  occur  in  middle  life,  because  the 
predisposition  to  them  is  then  gradually  engendered  (§  24)  by  some 
error  in  diet  or  regimen,  too  slight  to  excite  disease  at  once,  but  suffi- 
cient by  accumulation  to  dispose  to  it,  and  so  to  allow  of  its  being 
manifested  on  the  application  of  some  exciting  cause. 

As  age  advances,  such  habits  as  overstrain  and  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  organs,  begin  permanently  to  affect  the  organization,  accelerating 
those  changes  by  which  human  existence  is  limited  to  a  span  of  years. 
This  occurs  sooner  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  system  have  been 
expended  by  hard  and  irregular  living,  bodily  hardships  or  mental 
anxiety,  and  later  accordingly  as  prudence  and  moderation  have  beea 
the  guides:  different  people  manifest  marks  of  senility,  and  senile  dis- 
position to  disease  at  very  various  periods  of  their  lives.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  these  changes,  but 
some  of  the  principal  of  them  may  be  briefly  noticed,  as  illustrating 
the  peculiar  weaknesses  and  liabilities  of  advanced  age. 

48.  (/)  The  changes  which  old  age  induces  in  the  exterior  of  the 
body  are  connected  with  a  failure  of  those  functions  which  are  most 
active  in  youth.  Instead  of  muscles,  fat,  and  integuments  being 
nourished  in  the  several  proportions  that  give  beauty  as  well  as  strength 
to  the  form  in  mature  life,  the  muscles  get  thin  and  sinewy ;  fat  be- 
comes scanty,  partial,  or  in  excess;  the  integuments  are  loose  and 
wrinkled,  or  fat  and  flabby;  the  joints  stiffen,  and  the  gait  loses  its 
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firmness  and  uprightness.  These  changes  in  the  textures  of  the  hody 
are  attended,  and  probably  induced,  by  altered  relations  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  vascular  system.  The  pallid  skin  of  age,  contrasted  mth. 
the  ruddy  blush  of  youth,  indicates  the  diminished  development  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  that  great  system,  which  sustains  the  life  and 
nutrition  of  the  body;  much  of  the  blood  that  in  earlier  age  circulated 
on  the  surface,  giving  vigour  and  sensibility  to  all  the  external  organs, 
and  life  and  susceptibility  to  all  outward  relations,  becomes  accumulated 
in  the  interior,  and  confines  its  vivifying  and  nutrient  influence  chiefly 
to  the  internal  functions  and  structures,  thus  tending  to  render  the  in- 
dividual more  isolated  and  selfish.  But  the  blood  that  is  kept  back  in 
the  larger  vessels,  is  not  e<|ually  distributed  within  them.  The  di- 
minished capillaries  intercept  some  of  the  force  by  which  the  nutritive 
fluid  is  propelled  through  the  arteries:  hence  it  stagnates  and  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins,  which  become  distended  and  tortuous ;  but  the  ar- 
teries, being  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  continued  impulsive  force 
from  the  heart,  lose  much  of  their  elasticity,  and  become  rigid  tubes, 
thus  causing  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  senile  pulse.  The  nutrition 
of  the  textures  generally  fails,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind  also, 
and  chemical  transformations  and  deposits  begin  to  show  themselves 
in  the  different  structures.  The  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues  exhibit 
partial  conversion  into  fatty  matter,  and  osseous  or  petrifactive  changes 
encroach  on  many  structures  of  low  organization ;  there  is  a  tendency 
to  degradation  towards  the  composition  of  mere  vegetable  and  mineral 
matter. 

This  altered  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  brings  with  it  morbid  ten- 
dencies, the  nature  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  great 
moving  power,  the  heart ;  now  more  than  ever  the  prime  agent  in  the 
circulation.  If  the  heart  be  moderately  strong,  a  fair  balance  may  long 
be  sustained:  although  hemorrhoids,  varicose  veins,  and  such  results 
of  local  obstructions,  may  occur.  If  the  heart  be  too  strong,  (which  is 
often  the  case  after  a  life  of  much  muscular  exertion,)  the  small  ar- 
teries frequently  suffer  from  the  unsoftened  force  of  its  pulses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  brain,  and  there  is  a  liability  to  apoplexy  or  palsy:  the 
same  thing  in  mucous  membranes  forms  a  di>position  to  active  fluxes, 
catarrh,  asthma,  and  affoeti-^ns  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  more  vas- 
cular textures,  especially  of  internal  organs,  are  over  nourished,  and 
increase  in  size  or  weight.  If  the  heart  be  weak  or  diseased,  there 
will  bo  imperfect  circulation  and  tendency  to  venous  congestions,  drop- 
sical effusions,  imperfect  and  disordered  secretions,  altered  nutrition, 
and  a  general  failure  of  all  the  functions  which  depend  on  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  arterial  Mood:  diseases  of  the  liver,  stoinacb,  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  other  viscera  arise  in  this  way:  in  extreme  cases  the  lower  extre- 
mities actually  die  for  want  of  circulation. 

If  insteuvl  of  the  organs  of  circulation  we  were  to  take  the  alimen- 
tary, i-:o  respiratory,  or  the  urinary  apparatus*  we  should  also  here 
find  cl-anires  induced  bv  as^\  which  show  that  man's  organization  is 
only  intended  to  last  a  limiteil  time.  Old  age  is  thus  attended  with 
increasing  infirmities  and  liabiiitin  *^  »mm  (§  16,  13.)  The  very 
strength  and  aetiTi^  w^"^  ■>  B^  may,  in  consequence 
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of  their  partiality,  endanger  life ;  but  their  gradual  and  more  equal 
failure  degrades  the  physical,  and  often  the  mental,  frame  of  man  to 
a  lower  scale  of  existence,  until  he  sinks  into  second  childhood,  dotage, 
and  decrepitude. 

49.  VIII.  Sex.  The  liability  which  sex  gives  to  the  diseases  of 
the  respective  generative  organs  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention.  But 
the  peculiarities  of  sex  are  not  confined  to  the  generative  organs :  they 
extend  to  many  other  of  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  body. 

The  male  sex  is  peculiar  in  the  higher  development  of  the  muscular 
and  voluntary  excitomotory  system,  and  a  corresponding  strength  of 
frame ; — in  the  stronger  impulses  of  the  animal  passions ;  and  in  the 
greater  endowment  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  These  respectively  bring 
with  them  a  liability  to  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  muscles,  limbs,  joints, 
heart,  and  great  vessels ; — from  the  evils  contingent  on  undue  indul- 
gence of  passion  or  appetite;  and  from  disorders  of  the  brain  and  its 
intellectual  functions. 

In  the  female  sex  the  predominant  bodily  functions  are  the  nutritive, 
the  sensitive,  and  the  involuntary  excitomotory;  and  the  perceptive 
and  instinctive  faculties,  and  moral  emotions,  preponderate  in  the  mind. 
Hence  the  greater  pronenessof  females  to  changes  in  flesh  and  blood; 
to  disordered  sensation,  spasm,  convulsive  and  other  affections  of  the 
spinal  system ;  and  to  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  indul- 
gence or  thwarting  of  instinctive  moral  feelings.  The  predisposing 
influences  of  the  menstrual  function  have  been  before  noticed  (§  45 ;) 
it  may  now  however  be  added,  that  its  cessation  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  various  diseases  of  function  and  structure,  especially  growths, 
simple  and  malignant. 

50.  IX.  Occupation  comprises  many  circumstances  already  no- 
ticed under  the  heads  of  predisposing  influences.  Thus,  sedentary 
occupations  imply  want  of  exercise  (§  24,)  and  sometimes  impure  air 
(§  22;)  laborious  employments  operate  like  excessive  exertion  (§  23;) 
other  occupations  predispose  to  disease  by  the  continued  exposure  to 
heat  (§  26)  or  cold  (§  26.)  Some  employments  require  constrained 
postures,  which  if  insufiicient  to  induce,  may  yet  promote  the  occurrence 
of  disease;  thus  engravers  and  watchmakers  are  liable  to  afi'ections  of 
the  head,  because  they  hold  it  low ;  shoemakers  and  tailors  are  subject 
to  disorders  of  the  stomach,  because  they  compress  it  during  their 
work.  In  many  other  instances  particular  occupations  induce  disease 
rather  by  exposing  the  individuals  to  the  exciting  causes,  than  by  in- 
ducing a  predisposition ;  but  as  before  remarked,  the  very  circumstances, 
which,  when  in  great  intensity  suffice  to  excite  disease,  when  acting  in 
a  lower  degree  may  only  induce  a  disposition  to  derangement.  Thus 
the  slow  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system,  so  commonly  occurring 
in  the  occupations  of  painting,  plumbing,  card-enamelling,  and  printing, 
wiy  not  cause  colic  until  cold  or  irregularity  of  diet  becomes  an  addi- 
tional or  exciting  cause.  The  same  remark  applies  to  dry  grinding, 
needle-pointing,  leather-dressing,  and  other  unhealthy  occupations. 
The  time  during  which  such  emploments  are  pursued  is  an  important 
element  in  the  result;  thus  an  occiifpation,  not  in  itae\{  \]Lii\ie^\]^'^^\si*^'^ 
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become  so  when  continaed  too  many  hours  in  the  day;  and  a  work 
which  is  attended  with  risk  may  be  often  safely  undertaken  for  short 
periods,  a  due  amount  of  relaxation  or  diversion  to  another  pursuit 
being  allowed  between.  By  attention  to  this  point,  the  injurious  in- 
fluences of  occupations  may  be  much  lessened. 


SECTION  m. 


tXCTTlXC.   CAUSES   OF  PI5EASE. 


ol.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  cx.'i««ii<;  cau4€S  of  disease; 
that  is  of  such  circumstances  and  agents  as  seem  to  be  operative  in 

S reducing  disease  in  the  body,  more  especially  when  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ispositiou  ^14.^  It  has  been  stated  before  ^^  11«  lo.)  that  certain 
powerful  agontSs  of  the  nature  of  irrlrax.ts  or  po:5->^ns*  pretty  surely 
cause  disease^  independently  of  peculiarity  of  coLs:::ii:i?a  or  predispo- 
sition :  but  peculiar  cvMisiitution  or  predisp-osition  nay  even  then  modi- 
fy the  character  of  the  disease  in  differor.:  cases:  where  the  exciting 
agents  are  less  powerful,  as  in  the  case  of  cos:  ccLirzca  causes  of  dis- 
eas<\  the  eflect  utepeuvis  s::U  n:ore  en  :he  ir.f  uence  of  pre»i:5p*^:»sition, 
and  may  be  altc^iher  inaprrvoiablo  wicn  this  is  n::  sn^rng  (§  !-!>,  19.) 
Exciting  causes  vf  disease,  ther..  are  cerrain  exiemal  circumstances 
which  hare  been  observt>i  :o  Vv  rerv  frc  i-ei.;Iv  rreser.:  when  certain 
diseases  occur.  Because  ie  cisiasis  se^.ivna  apj^ar  cL.!ess  these  cir- 
cumstances  have  b-een  pr^esen:,  f:::-y  have  c::::e  ::  :e  ccr^idered  as  es- 
5er.::al  :o  die  result*  and  in  :ie  'i^b:  of  t  xciifirrZTs  ::  ::.  Hence  they 
are  iesij:nau>d  exc-::r  -  causes,  N.-w  ^u.^h  :i.£-en>:'S  nav  ^>e  con- 
vesiicatiT  aisirlbutca  :z:o  :wo  d:v:s::->^  as  ::v'-s::a?ii  a-i  scscog- 
Xii\?.LC  a^^enis^  Tii  i:ru:er  cIass  c^::v: :ii:- Is  riT^i-il  tni  mental 
ir.£u<nv>ps^  ot  whv^so  cxi^^:er.vV  Wi  caz  tiie  c:ri'ii->r-  ii. iep«:i iently 
of  tieir  op*:ratioa  in  rr:»i.Sv*:r  -  vM^cis^r;  ir.irs  .v'iwe  i-:w  by  is  ef- 
fect on  o?ir  i:is;nxs:er.ts  ar.  I  jrjir.s  ;:  scv.fjk::.-:  r:->:~*ir  eienir-o.  by 
our  iki:is«sir.5  vvr  r^al.r^  :::  4-i  ri^r/.i!  sr;::::r-  'n-  :.ir  cr^sscic-us- 
ness  erf  it*  The  '-./xr..-^  c -yj  rirsc^  :::  :if  :::.ir  imi  tlcie  cur 
wr.sess*  a::d  we  ::;:Vr  j^.i.r  ijL:s:5:  .>;  ;:>  f:vc;  tl'-^.r  r::r::ir  eSpcts: 
thus  aalaria  ai: .i  :r,:\v ; ; .^r,  ar^  : .  "j  ": >;  r^-f^ {  :r.  : :. f  r  r: :r :  :£ :  res^». 
The  strVrrlsei  :4>'o  s:\vir.cs  ::e  .;.f;rir:  k::.Is  :"  ir^rti.c-<<  liai  are 
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I.   COOKIZABT^   AGENTS. 


62.  (1.)  MecTianical  causes^  which  injure  structure;  or  impede^ 
or  derange  function.  Besides  the  obvious  instances  afforded  in  tear- 
ing, cutting,  pinching,  striking,  and  straining,  which  produce  at  once 
diseases  that  fall  within  the  province  of  the  surgeon,  there  are  also 
many  mechanical  sources  of  mischief  that  come  under  the  physician's 
notice.  Long-continued  pressure  of  articles  of  clothing  sometimes 
produces  disease.  Tight  neckcloths  may  cause  headache  or  even  apo- 
plexy, by  impeding  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  head.  Tight  stays  may 
produce  fainting,  by  pressure  on  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  colic 
and  costiveness  and  other  disorders  by  obstructing  the  free  passage 
through  the  great  intestines.  Pressure  on  the  epigastrium  after  a 
meal,  caused  by  sitting  at  a  desk,  may  excite  indigestion.  Long  con- 
tinuance in  one  position,  whether  standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  tends  to 
obstruct  circulation  and  innervation,  and  to  produce  swelling  and 
paralysis  of  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  beyond  the  seat  of  pressure, 
and  this  in  time  may  even  cause  inflammation  and  death  of  the  parts 
pressed  upon.  But  mechanical  causes  may  also  be  operative  within 
the  body.  A  stone  in  the  bladder  irritates  by  its  mechanical  proper- 
ties, especially  if  it  be  of  an  angular  shape ;  or  it  may  mechanically  stop 
the  flow  of  urine :  so  also  may  a  gall  stone  stop  that  of  the  bile.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  sometimes  mechanically  obstructed  by  hardened 
feces,  until  irritation  and  inflammation  ensue.  The  stomach  is  often 
mechanically  irritated  by  the  bulk,  hardness,  or  asperities  of  its  con- 
tents: and  vomiting,  indigestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  organ,  may 
be  thereby  induced.  The  air  passages  of  needle-pointers,  stone-masons, 
&c.,  are  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  at  length  become  altered  in 
structure,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  action  of  particles  of  stone 
or  other  substances,  which  these  men  inhale  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  endless:  certain  of  the  structural  effects 
of  disease  also  exercise  considerable  mechanical  influence.  Tumours, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  ibtestines, 
and  urinary  apparatus,  and  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  liga- 
ments, afford  abundant  illustrations  of  this  mechanical  causation  of 
disease. 

Some  mechanical  injuries,  when  extensive,  besides  their  simple  ef- 
fects on  structures  and  functions,  directly  depress  the  vital  powers ; 
thus,  concussion  of  the  brain,  crushing  or  tearing  off  a  limb,  or  a  blow 
on  the  epigastrium,  induces  fainting  and  extreme  weakness  of  "the 
heart's  action,  and  may  thus  even  cause  death.  Slighter  mechanical 
injuries  are  causes  of  irritation  or  excitement,  which  may  be  local  or 
general,  according  to  the  excitability  and  extent  of  the  part  irritated. 

53.  (2.)  Chemical  causes  of  disease  are  even  more  varied  than  me- 
chanical, because  the  several  chemical  agents  are  more  numerous  than 
the  mechanical.  AVe  are  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  animal 
body  less  than  with  its  mechanism,  and  therefore  can  the  less  clearly 
distinguish  causes  which  act  by  chemical  properties,  from  those  which 
hare  complex  relations  to  vital  properties,  than  we  can  thos^'^t^i^sJci  vt^ 
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mechanical.  But  we  recognise  chemical  irritants  in  acitls,  alkalies, 
and  man  J  salts,  whether  applied  to  a  part,  or  inhaled  in  form  of  gas 
or  vapour.  So  what  are  called  chemical  poisons^  such  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  other  metallic  salts,  the  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  iodine, 
chlorine,  &c.,  produce  disease  bv  their  known  powerful  chemical  affini- 
ties^ which  tend  to  decompose  tissues  and  diS'ZTdered  functions. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  the  matters  which  cause  disease  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  chemical  qualities.  The 
process  of  digestion,  although  always  in  part  chemical,  is  so  under  the 
superintendent  influence  of  a  superior  vital  power:  no  sooner  does  this 
p«jwer  fail,  or  the  chemical  agencies  or  dec*jm positions  become  too 
strong  for  it,  than  we  have  fermentation  and  puirefaciron,  which  cause 
eructation  of  gas  or  sour  liquid  from  the  menih,  and  there  may  follow 
the  discharge  of  ill-coloured  and  unusually  fetid  matters  bv  stool ;  then, 
too,  may  arise  a  number  of  disorders,  which  may  in  great  part  be  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  these  injurious  chemical  processes. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  four  modes  in  which  chemical  agents 
may  excite  disease  in  the  l)ody^ — 

1.  By  acting  as  lineal  irritanti,  as  do  the  d'liuted  acids,  alkalies,  and 
various  salts,  the  chemical  operation  of  which  is  resisted  bv  increased 
action  excited  in  the  part  i^§  1*?.) 

i.  By  acting  as  c^orrc'tirif^  as  in  the  case  of  strong  acids,  alkalies, 
some  metallic  salts,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  which  bv  their  powerful  che- 
mical affinity,  so  completely  overcome  the  vital  afinities  of  textures  as 
to  decompose  them  and  thus  to  kill  and  alter  the  erudition  of  the  part 

3.  By  acting  as  $epiict^  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  fluids 
or  solids  of  the  body,  in  the  same  way  that  ferments  cr  putrescent  mat- 
ters operate  on  dead  organic  matter. 

4.  By  acting  as  cJumkcal  •7'rt-^trr/r<#,  modifying  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  digestion,  assimilation,  iransfonnatirn  cf  textures,  secre- 
tions, it,  as  instanced  in  the  counteraciica  of  acidity  bv  alkalies,  in 
Tariously  influencing  the  state  cf  the  blood  and  tirliie  by  acids,  alka- 
lies, &c. ;  and  in  causing  the  pnrduciion  ofhippuric  acid  in  that  excre- 
tion, by  the  administraticn  of  bei:i:ic  aciJ.  and  the  increase  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  nrine  ly  the  adnainisjaticn  of  salt,  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  sulphates  by  the  exhibition  cf  liquor  poTass:\\  •  Parkes;)  ic. 

The  operatickn  of  chemical  agents  on  the  general  system  will  vary 
according  to  the  intensity  of  t-eir  action,  and  the  exxcnt  of  their  ap- 
pl;catii>n.  Irritants,  if  extensively  ajrlieJ,  cjiuse  feverish  excitement. 
Corrosives,  if  acting  widely,  depress  the  vital  p:vers,  like  the  shock 
of  violent  mechanic^  injuries  $  x"«2:  ■  if  more  partially,  the  vital  powers 
are  excited  to  resist  them,  thus  corr:»5:vo5  of^oraie  as  irriiarits,  Septics, 
if  very  pcwerful,  may  speoiiily  overwhelm  the  pri-serviLg  vital  powers 
cf  the  b>iy,  which  then  5pi-ei:'y  passes  ir.tv^  a  state  of  corruption,  as 
in  iLe  case  of  extensive  gaiigroije,  pesiileniial  diseases,  ic, :  but  if  the 
sejaic  matter  be  scanty,  and  the  ^  ;ial  powers  suv.r.g,  shey  are  excited 
to  increased  action,  and  ti;o  bodv  may  bv  means  of  aoc-:lerated  circu- 
lation,  and  angmentcnl  exc^retions.  get  rid  of  the  offensive  matter  (§  17.) 
Such  kind  of  sunggle  isinsuncod  in  typhoia  fevers,  <pidtmic  cholera, 
ju^d  dysentexj,  and  other  t^^xic  di^^a^s,  which  havx^  reoeived  the  ap- 
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peUation  of  zymoticj  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  their  cause  to  a 
ferment. 

54.  (3.)  The  solid  and  liquid  ingesia  are  a  fertile  source  of  dis- 
ease, and  this  in  various  ways.  Their  mechanical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties have  already  been  noticed,  (§  52,  53.)  But,  they  may  also 
cause  disease — 

a.  As  non-alimentary  matters  acting  injuriously. 

b.  As  aliment  faulty,  or  ill-proportioned,  in  quality. 
e.  As  aliment  defective,  or  excessive,  in  quantity. 

55.  (a)  Of  the  non-alimentary  matters  contained  in  the  ingesta,  that 
are  capable  of  exciting  disease,  salt,  spices,  pickles,  and  other  condi- 
ments, and  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  are  illustrations.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  irritating  or  stimulating  to  the  digestive  apparatus ; 
and  if  used  indiscreetly  may  induce  inflammations,  congestions,  and 
functional  disorders  of  these  organs,  and,  in  some  instances,  irritation 
of  other  parts,  and  of  the  whole  system.  Salt  in  moderation  is  bene- 
ficial as  an  adjunct  to  food,  both  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  and  sol- 
vent properties,  and  as  supplying  a  pa/b  of  the  acid  for  digestion,  and 
an  alkali  which  is  required  in  bile  and  other  fluids:  but  if  in  excess, 
it  irritates  the  stomach,  retards  digestion,  and  causes  feverishness  with 
thirst.  Much  of  these  effects  is  due  to  the  afiinity  of  the  salt  for  the 
water  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  may  be  induced  by  other  saline  matters 
beside  common  salt.  Wherever  excess  of  salt  is  contained  in  the  body, 
there  will  be  osmosis^  and  exosmosis  of  the  liquid  amidst  the  adjoining 
vessels  and  tissues  until  the  salt  is  equally  distributed  among  them,  and 
before  this  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  such  a  diminution  of  the  fluids 
within  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  as  will  rea- 
dily account  for  the  thirst  and  disturbance  caused  in  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  salt  impedes  the  deposition  of  fat.  Animals  will  not 
fatten  on  salt  food ; — this  is  a  hint  for  the  corpulent.  Salt  increases  the 
elimination  of  urine  by  the  kidneys ;  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  to 
hasten  the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  tissues.  The  absence  of  salt 
m  food,  especially  if  this  be  vegetable,  favours  the  production  of  worms 
in  the  intestines. 

56.  Alcoholic  liquors  act  as  stimulants  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. At  first  they  provoke  appetite  and  enable  the  organ  to  dispose 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  food;  but  soon  the  digestive  power  fails  in 
consequence  of  the  exhaustion  that  necessarily  follows  undue  excitement, 
and  inappetency,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting  ensues.  The  operation  of 
these  agents  is,  however,  soon  extended,  for  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  their  stimulant  action  is  exercised  on  distant  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  vascular  and  nervous  system.  As  the  absorption  is  ef- 
fected by  the  veins,  they  pass  by  the  portal  vein  directly  to  the  liver, 
and  hence  the  function  and  structure  of  this  organ  are  particularly 
apt  to  suffer  from  indulgence  in  spirituous  beverages.  So  too  as  the 
kidneys  are  the  natural  emunctories  through  which  extraneous  matters 
are  eliminated  from  the  system,  they  get  first  over-stimulated,  and 
then  exhausted,  and  are  injured  in  their  secreting  power,  and  ultimate- 

1  FrofeMor  Graham;  << Proceedings  of  Boyal  Societj/*  18o4. 
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ly  in  their  structure  also,  if  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  same  injurious 
influence.  The  heart  and  vessels  also  are  over-excited  at  first,  and 
afterwards  lose  their  tone :  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition 
are  impaired  and  modified,  and  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body 
become  in  some  degree  depraved.  The  nervous  system  suffers  espe- 
cially from  the  disordering  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  If  a 
large  quantity  is  taken  at  one  time,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  in- 
ducing a  short  period  of  cerebral  excitement  or  intoxication,  and  then 
insensibility,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely impaired,  and  in  extreme  cases  those  of  the  spinal  marrow  also ; 
if  the  influence  be  insufficient  to  stop  respiration,  yet  it  may  so  far 
interfere  with  it  as  to  lead  to  congestions  in  the  brain  and  other  or- 
gans. Hence  apoplexy,  palsy,  phrenitis,  or  delirium  tremens,  may 
follow,  and  the  whole  frame  may  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
Even  when  less  excessive  quantities  are  taken,  the  headache,  sickness, 
inappetency,  and  feelings  of  wretchedness  and  depression  which  com- 
monly ensue,  suflSciently  prove  that  grave  disorder  has  been  produced, 
and  that  such  artificial  excitements  cannot  be  abused  with  impunity. 

Habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drinks  causes  other  kinds  of  disease, 
which  are  so  often  seen  that  they  deserve  especial  notice.  When  taken 
only,  or  chiefly,  with  food,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  but  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  general  "  free  living/*  fermented  liquors  contribute  to  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  ill-assimilated,  overheated  blood:*  which 
either  finds  a  vent  in  eruptions  on  the  surface,  or  in  local  hemorrhages 
or  fluxes,  or  causes  various  functional  disorders,  such  as  palpitation, 
vertigo,  stupor,  dyspepsia,  and  bilious  attacks,  or  sometimes  produces 
gout  or  gravel.  The  latter  results  more  commonly  follow  when  the 
beverages  contain  much  free  acid,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  spirit, 
as  is  the  case  with  port  wine,  rum  punch,  and  hard  strong  beer.  The 
less  acid  malt  liquors,  ale  and  porter,  tend  rather  to  induce  liver  dis- 
orders, and  an  abundant  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body.  All  these  con- 
sequences are  promoted  by  sedentary  habits  (§  24)  and  deficient  ex- 
cretion: for  active  exercise  carries  off  much  of  the  spirit  arid  superfluous 
aliment,  by  an  increased  elimination  through  the  aids  of  respiration  and 
perspiration. 

The  most  disastrous  consequences  of  intemperance  are  exhibited  in 
the  habitual  drunkard,  who  in  proportion  as  he  indulges  in  liquor, 
loses  his  appetite  for  food,  and  his  power  of  digesting  it.  He  then 
drinks  and  starves  at  the  same  time;  and  the  disease  which  ensues 
comprises  the  exhaustion  of  inanition  together  with  the  more  direct 
effects  of  the  alcoholic  poison.  Thus  in  delirium  tremens,  the  drunk- 
ard's disease,  besides  the  permanent  restless  excitement  of  the  irri- 
tated nervous  system,  which  adds  more  and  more  to  the  exhaustion, 
there  is  fearful  weakness  of  mind  and  body;  and  in  bad  cases  even  the 
organic  functions  are  affected,  so  that  the  pulse  is  very  weak  and  fre- 
quent, the  excretions  are  scanty  and  depraved,  and  the  respiration  is 

*  This  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  fnmiliar  to  all  observers,  recciyes  ndditionnl  illustra- 
tions from  the  experiments  of  l>r.  Booker,  which  shows  that  thcj  tend  to  dimini>ih  the 
urinary  excretion,  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs. — British  and  Fortifjn 
Jfedico-Chirurffical  Review,  October,  1864,  p.  898. 
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SO  imperfectly  performed  by  the  involuntary  powers  that  sleep  cannot 
ensue.  This  exhaustion  soon  terminates  in  death,  unless  the  result  is 
prevented  by  appropriate  treatment ;  and  this  must  comprise,  besides 
opium  (the  common  remedy,)  ammonia  and  other  stimulants  to  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  purgatives  and  diuretics  to  free  the  blood 
from  the  excremcntitious  matter  that  has  accumulated  in  it;  and  fluid 
nourishment  to  repair  its  waste.  Without  these  adjuncts,  opium  will 
not  only  fail  to  procure  sleep,  but  if  given  in  large  doses  may  even 
paralyze  the  remaining  powers  of  life.^ 

Pernicious  as  fermented  liquors  are  in  their  abuse,  yet  these  and 
other  adjuncts  to  food  when  taken  with  careful  moderation  and  dis- 
crimination, often  prove  beneficial  by  aiding  the  digestion  where  it  is 
weak,  and  by  counteracting  various  exhausting  and  depressing  influ- 
ences, which  frequently  arise  out  of  the  artificial  condition  and  em- 
ployments of  society,  especially  in  large  towns  and  in  cold  climates. 
It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bocker,  that  alcoholic  liquors 
used  in  moderation,  prove  beneficial  in  restraining  the  waste  of  tissues, 
and  therefore  in  sustaining  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  In  this  respect 
its  action  is  contrasted  with  that  of  water  and  of  salt,  and  resembles 
that  of  tea  and  coffee.  {Brit  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  Oct.  1854.) 
Total  abstinence,  therefore,  is  preferable  to  moderation,  in  many  cases, 
rather  because  it  is  morally  easier  to  practise,  than  because  it  is  more 
salutary  in  its  physical  effects. 

Tea  and  coffee  also,  although  refreshing  and  really  invigorating  ad- 
juncts to  food  when  used  in  moderation,  may  excite  disease  when  taken 
in  excess:  the  derangements  being  chiefly  those  of  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system.  Gastralgia,  nervous  palpitation,  or  fainting,  insomnia, 
and  even  mental  delusions,  have  been  induced  by  the  too  free  use  of 
strong  tea  or  coffee.  Even  water,  the  simplest,  and  it  might  be  thought 
the  most  harmless  of  beverages,  is  not  without  its  positive  influence  on: 
the  animal  economy,  and  if  taken  in  excess,  is  capable  of  producing 
considerable  disorder.  Besides  its  effect  in  distending  the  alimentary 
canal  and  blood-vessels  through  which  it  passes,  it  further  accelerates 
the  retrogressive  transformation  of  the  blood  and  textures,  as  is  mani- 
fest by  the  increase  of  matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  intestines. 
(Bocker^  ut  supra.)     It  appears,  therefore,  that  water  largely  taken 

^  Long  ezpsrience  has  fully  conTinced  me  of  the  danger  of  an  empirical  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  worst  forms  of  delirium  tremens.  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance 
▼here  death  has  speedily  and  unexpectedly  ensued  upon  the  administration  of  opium  in 
Urge  doJ»e8.  ordered  to  bo  *' repeated  until  sleep  should  be  procured."  When  it  was 
procared,  it  proved  to  be  the  sleep  of  death.  Inability  to  sleep,  in  this  disorder,  depends 
Qpon  tho  exhaustion  of  the  medullary  and  nervous  powers,  as  named  above,  and  perhaps 
ilso  somewhat  on  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  which  gets  loaded  with  decaying  and 
excrementitions  matters  that  the  depressed  secerning  energies  are  not  able  to  eliminate. 
Here  stimulants,  instead  of  increased  narcotization,  are  the  things  needed;  and  even 
tonics  may  be  of  service,  combined  with  nutrients  in  the  form  of  goups,  jellies,  and  fa- 
rinaceous foods,  and  also  diuretics  and  aperients.  These  should  be  given  during  the 
day,  and  the  opiates  reserved  for  the  night;  and  even  moderate  doses,  under  such  cir- 
eamstances,  often  prove  to  be  efficacious.  I  have  sometimes  found  better  results  fol- 
low from  the  use  of  tincture  or  extract  of  Indian  hemp  (which,  however,  are  not  always 
obtainable  of  definite  strength)  than  from  that  of  opium,  for  it  calms  the  nervous  system 
and  induces  sleep,  without  impairing  the  appetite  or  powers  of  digestion.  The  tincture 
of  hop,  too,  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  remedies  in  this  point  of  view. 
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tondd  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  impoverishes  the  blood, 
whilst  alcoholic  liijuors  have  the  opposite  effect. 

oT.  Disease  may  be  excited  by  unwholesome  articles  with  which  the 
food  is  adulterated.  To  this  class  of  causes  belong  various  poisons; 
the  operation  of  some  of  these  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Modes 
of  Death  [sec  chapter  on  Prognosis;)  but  for  further  details,  works  on 
toxicology  and  materia  medica  must  be  consulted.  There  are  some 
noxious  matters  occasionally  mixed  with  food,  which  produce  delete- 
rious effects  very  gradually.  In  this  way  salted  provisions,  too  long 
used,  cause  scurvy:  ergottedcorn  has  been  known  to  produce  dry  gan- 
grene. Load  gradually  introduced  into  the  system  causes  constipation, 
colic,  paralysis,  cachexia,  an:vmia  and  atrophy.  Impure  water  used 
as  drink,  is  a  common  cause  of  disease.  liiver  or  pump  water  near 
towns  often  contains  decavin*;  ve<ie table  or  animal  matters,  and  induces 
sickness,  diarrha^a,  dysentery,  cholera,  and  typhoid  symptoms.  Hard 
waters,  which  are  impregnated  with  some  of  the  salt^  tf  lime,  render 
the  bowels  costive,  and  are  supposed  to  favour  the  production  of  cal- 
culous diseases  and  bronohocele:  brackish  waters,  containing  saline 
matter,  may  induce  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea:  ciialyboates,  containing 
iron,  are  constipating  and  heating. — Any  kind  of  impure  water,  if  long 
usovl  as  drink,  may  gradually  impair  the  processes  of  digestion,  nutri- 
tion, and  assimilation,  even  aI:hough  no  obvious  disorder  immediatelj 
results  from  their  use. 

Under  the  head  of  ncn-a!:montarv  ir.cesta  which  mav  cause  disease, 
we  must  reckon  various  me  lioir.es :  and  :ha:  no:  only  wLen  injudiciously 
adminisiored.  but  even  as  c.^miuouly  prescribed:  :Le  re 2: tidies  iic'»v*#tiry 
t.^  c:ire  or  relieve  r.:a:iv  diseiises  arc  lu:  unc:::u:uo:i'v  i::.'t**j?-(/  ivum; 
thcv  remove  or.o  disonier  Iv  i:;Iucicj:  ar.,nher.  trn.:  i:  is  'n^eil  when  the 
evil  thus  induced  is  ::ie  s'^.il'er  cf  t::e  :w3.     I:  oa-^::  le  it  Lie  J  that 

•  ... 

rics,  are  rei'iv  :l:o  rcsul:  .^:  :Le  sus:  :r.si:::  .:  tii;:^  Ili-v-Cc  •::  iLJurious 
Ke  iicir.a*.  ace:i:s.' 

r^S.  :.  I'ur.iv.ess  ir^  :*::o  .:v.iii:v  of  i'lrjc:::  :?  *.z.:I:tr  e:ni:tion 
where':  v  ir^ciz^  luav  C3u>v^  .:i?c-se.     Miu  is  'c^  litut;  izl  habit  an 

••A  TiTT  ■^:<rif>;:-*  ,-.k*<  .:"  :--:^  "i.- 1  li* .  i..-"  li"  .-  :.•  l.r  i-;  i   u..-^       1  "vj.*  caII*-!  lirt 

■»■.:.:  ->  jjji^.      "■•iij.  1  Si*  -.It  -?  i.fci  ".xiii  Sivv*  ir"»..»  ..:"  -*-   .  i;».j  .,    ,  -  -  -;  *  la  » 
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well  shown  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  Majendie,  Gmolin,  and 
others.  They  fed  dogs,  geese,  donkeys,  and  other  animals,  on  articles 
which  are  generally  considered  highly  nutritive,  as  sugar,  gum,  starch, 
oil,  or  butter:  when  any  of  these  were  given  exclusively,  the  animals 
died  with  symptoms  of  starvation  almost  as  soon  as  if  they  had  been 
kept  without  food.  Even  bread,  when  too  fine,  is  unsuitable  for  exclu- 
sive nutriment.  A  dog  fed  on  pure  white  bread  lived  only  fifty  days, 
whereas  another  fed  with  the  coarsest  brown  bread  was  well  nou- 
rished, and  seemed  capable  of  living  an  indefinite  period.  According 
to  the  researches  of  a  commission  of  the  French  Institute,  (the  report 
of  which  was  published  in  1841,)  animals  fed  on  pure  fibrin,  albumen, 
or  gelatine,  die  of  starvation,  and  with  reduced  quantity  and  depraved 
quality  of  the  blood,  almost  as  soon  as  if  not  fed  at  all.  Gluten,  or 
vegetable  albumen,  seemed  to  be  the  only  simple  principle  which  was 
able  alone  to  maintain  life.  The  nutritious  qualities  of  vegetable  food 
depend  chiefly  on  the  quantity  they  contain  of  this  azotizcd  principle. 
Wheaten  bread  consists  of  this  highly  nutritious  principle  combined 
with  a  due  proportion  of  combustible  and  heat-supplying  starch.  Hence 
it  is  the  most  sufficient  and  useful  of  all  the  varieties  of  food,  and  may 
therefore  well  be  called  the  staff  of  life.  Even  animal  albumen  and 
fibrin  require  mixture  with  vegetable  matter  to  make  them  properly 
nutritious  as  well  as  wholesome ;  and  gelatine  and  oily  matters  are 
still  less  available  for  nourishment  without  some  such  combination.  In 
the  experiments  just  alluded  to,  animals  could  be  supported  for  a 
lengthened  time  on  meat  or  flesh,  which  comprises  several  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles,  although  they  could  not  be  sustained  by  any  one 
of  these  principles  given  alone. 

The  utility  of  a  due  combination  of  the  organic  elements  in  the  food 
used  by  animals  was  long  since  sagaciously  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Prout, 
who  takes  the  natural  aliment  of  infancy,  milk,  as  the  great  type  of 
all  proper  kinds  of  nourishment;  as  it  contains  albumen,  oil,  sugar, 
and  water,  (not  omitting  certain  salts,  especially  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  phosphate  of  lime,)  so  all  other  kinds  of  food  ordinarily  used  for 
sustenance  ought  to  include  these  elements,  or  others  isomeric  (that  is, 
identical  in  ultimate  composition)  with  them;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  all  combinations  of  food  sanctioned  by  custom  do  comprise  such 
ingredients.  Bread  contains  two  of  them,  gluten,  which  is  vegetable 
-lilbumen,  and  starch,  which  is  isomeric  with  sugar;  but  bread  is  not 
relished  without  butter  or  some  fat  with  it.  Neither  does  meat,  which 
contains  albumen  and  fat,  suit  the  taste  without  combination  with 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  or  some  vegetable,  which  represents  the  amyla- 
ceous or  saccharine  principle.  The  palate  likewise  craves  the  addition 
of  a  little  salt,  which  promotes  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  most 
kinds  of  food. 

59.  Much  discussion  has  occurred  of  late  as  to  the  share  which  each 
of  these  constituents  of  food  takes  in  the  actions  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  changed  by  the  process 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Dumas,  and  the  French  chemists  gene- 
rally, have  maintained  that  the  digestive  process  only  separates  and 
appropriates  principles  ready  formed  in  the  food,  and  that  it  does  not 
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effect  the  conversion  of  one  into  another.  Thus  they  say  that  all  the 
albumen  or  fibrin  in  the  body  is  derived  from  the  albumen  or  gluten  of 
the  food;  and  all  the  fat  from  fat  or  oil  contained  in  the  nourishment. 
This  view,  so  far  as  fat  at  least  is  concerned,  is  opposed  by  many  fami- 
liar facts,  such  as  the  fattening  of  domestic  animals  with  farinaceous  and 
vegetable  foods,  which  contain  very  little  fat;  and  it  has  been  com- 
pletely negatived  by  the  experiments  of  Petroz  and  Boussingault,  which 
have  proved  that  geese  and  pigs  during  the  process  of  fattening  gain 
more  fat  than  is  contained  in  their  food.*  It  further  appears  probable 
that  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  fat  is  promoted  by  the  agency  of  bile; 
for  H.  Meckel  found  that  by  keeping  a  mixture  of  bile  and  grape  sugar 
at  a  warm  temperature,  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  mixture  increased 
to  double  in  five  hours,  and  more  than  treble  in  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  fat  may  be  formed  out  of  starch  or  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  probably  from  the  albuminous  also,  as  albu- 
men gets  spontaneously  converted  into  fat  under  special  circumstances. 
But  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  to  show  that  albumen  or  gelatine  is 
elaborated  from  fat,  starch,  or  sugar,  at  least  under  common  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  elements  alone  do  not  sufiBce  to 
sustain  animal  strength  or  life.* 

Baron  Liebig,  has,  in  a  very  comprehensive  hypothesis,  suggested 
that  food  not  only  supplies  the  plastic  constituents  whereby  the  waste 
of  the  textures  is  repaired,  and  their  growth  supplied,  but  that  it  also 
furnishes  the  chief  combustible  principle  of  the  blood,  which  is  burned 
under  the  process  of  respiration  for  the  support  of  the  animal  tempera- 
ture, and  thus  protects  the  histo-gcnctic  (or  tissue-making)  materials 
from  being  consumed.  Thus  whilst  albumen,  fibrin,  and  analogous 
matters  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  growth  and  nutrition,  oil,  sugar, 
starch,  alcohol,  and  allied  matters,  like  gum  and  vegetable  acids,  con- 
stitute merely  combustive  material,  or  fuel,  which  is  converted,  through 
the  oxidating  processes  of  respiration,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
giving  out  heat  during  the  change.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  fatty 
matter  is,  in  a  degree,  essential  to  nutrition,  being  a  constant  consti- 
tuent of  the  nuclei  and  granules  of  the  primary  cells  of  tissues  and  of 
nerve  substance.  So  also  as  starch  and  sugar  are  susceptible  of  being 
converted  into  fat  by  the  agency  of  the  liver,  they  cannot  be  excludea 
from  the  list  of  nutritive  materials.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  increase  of  weight  and  muscular  strength  that  accrues  from 
the  continued  employment  of  cod-liver  oil  can  be  anything  else  than  a 
result  of  direct  nutrition  by  means  of  oil. 

GO.  The  chief  alimentary  matters  may  be  classed  into  groups,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  aJhum'tnous^  gelatinous^  oleaginous^  and  sa^cka- 
rine^  or  amylaceous:  we  have  now  briefly  to  consider  how  an  excess,  or 

*  Dr.  Day's  Keport  on  Chemistry  in  Dr.  Banking's  Abstract,  July,  IB-IG,  p.  316. 

'  In  a  very  able  paper  on  Vital  affinities,  by  Dr.  Alison,  (Transac.  of  Royal  Soc.  Edin. 
1847,)  many  arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  inference  that  albumen  may  be 
formed  in  the  animal  body,  especially  in  vigorous  health :  the  author  suggests  that  am- 
monia may  be  the  source  from  which  starch  and  other  non-azotized  articles  of  food  re- 
ceive the  azote  that  is  nece:>sary  for  their  conversion  into  albumen.  There  is  much 
reason  on  the  side  of  this  notion ;  it  may  be  seen  that  I  have  long  entertained  a  similar 
opimon  m  regard  to  the  conversion  of  gelatine  into  albumen. 
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defect,  and  in  some  instances  faulty  quality,  of  either  of  these,  may 
operate  in  causing  disease. 

Albuminous  or  proteinaceoua  articles,  such  as  the  lean  of  meat,  fowl, 
and  fish,  gluten  of  bread,  and  casein  of  milk,  supply  the  albumen  and 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  textures  of  the  body.  Hence  deficiency 
of  this  kind  of  nourishment  will  produce,  first,  weakness  of  the  heart  and 
other  muscles,  and  then  wasting  of  these,  and  of  other  textures,  with 
diminution  of  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  blood.  Failure  of  mus- 
cular strength,  weakness  of  the  circulation,  and  wasting  of  the  muscular 
and  other  structures,  commonly  result  from  insufficiency  of  albuminous 
foods.  JExcess  of  carneous  food,  particularly  of  the  richer  kind,  butcher*s 
meat,  tends  to  oppress  and  derange  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  cause 
plethora,  with  excited  circulation  and  feverishness,  which  may  even 
result  in  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  gout,  lithiasis,  &c. 

Bad  quality  of  albuminous  food  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  persons  of 
weak  digestive  and  assimilative  powers:  thus  the  casein  of  cheese,  the 
fibrin  of  stale  or  salted  meats,  and  the  gluten  of  sour  or  ill-baked  bread 
or  heavy  pastry,  may  irritate  the  alimentary  canal  and  cause  dyspepsia 
and  diarrhoea,  and  even  when  absorbed,  instead  of  forming  good  protein 
material,  may  degenerate  into  certain  products  of  animal  decay, 
namely,  lithic  and  lactic  acids,  urea,^  &c.  Uence  may  arise  gout, 
rheumatism,  calculous  disorders,  cutaneous  eruptions,  low  irritative 
fever  and  cachexia. 

Gelatinous  foods,  soups,  broths,  isinglass,  and  jellies,  arc  by  no 
means  so  nutritious  as  albuminous  matters;  but  when  combined  with 
bread  they  satisfy  hunger  and  nourish  the  body  so  well  that  it  seems 
very  probable  that  in  a  healthy  constitution  gelatine  may  assist  in  the 
formation  of  albumen ;  but  when  used  in  excess,  or  to  the  exclusion  of 
bread  and  meat,  it  ceases  to  be  nutritious,  and  the  strength  and  flesh 
waste  under  its  use. 

Oleaginous  nutriment,  butter,  fat  of  meat,  oils,  and  oily  seeds,  not 
only  supply  the  material  for  the  adipose  textures  of  the  body,  but  also 
assist  in  the  formation  of  other  structures  and  secretions,  (oil  globules 
forming  a  normal  constituent  in  them,)  and  afi*ord  the  strongest  fuel 
for  the  mainlenance  of  animal  heat  by  respiration.  From  what  has 
been  before  stated  (§  59,)  it  may  be  inferred  that  fat  may  also  be 
formed  from  saccharine  and  starchy  food,  as  well  as  drawn  from  the 
storehouses  of  the  adipose  membrane:  and  from  the  researches  of  M. 
Claude  Bernard  it  appears  that  the  liver  has  the  power  of  elaborating 
both  fat  and  sugar  out  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  when  neither  of 
these  principles  is  supplied  in  the  food.-  Still  deficiency  of  fat  in  the 
food  has  been  observed  to  induce  the  following  morbid  results:  loss  of 
flesh,  and  of  the  rounded  plumpness  and  smoothness  of  the  surface, 

*  In  this  Btatement  I  disregard  the  dogma  of  Licbig  that  the  materials  of  food  serro 
for  respiration  and  nutrition  only,  and  that  urea,  lithic  acid  and  excrementitious  matters, 
mre  derired  from  the  decay  of  the  tissues  alone.  Daily  observation  conyinces  the  medi- 
cal prftctitioner  that  in  persons  of  weak  assimilation,  certain  articles  of  food,  so  ccrtninly 
and  promptly  cause  an  increase  of  animal  matter  in  the  urine,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  are  the  direct  sources  of  the  addition.     The  observations  of  Lehmann  support  the 

Bie  oonclamon. — PhysiohffiecU  Chemistry;  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

>  L'Union  M4dicale,  1850. 
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which  hecoraes  skinny,  wrinkled,  and  often  dry  and  scurfy ;  brittleness 
of  the  hair  and  nails ;  deficient  secretion  of  mucus  at  the  orifices  of 
mucous  passages,  of  cerumen  in  the  ear,  and  of  synovia  in  the  sheaths 
and  joints;  insuflScient  formation  of  bile,  and  consequent  impaired 
digestion  and  flatulent  fetid  and  irregular  feculent  excretion;  with 
diminution  of  the  power  of  sustaining  animal  heat.  On  this  account 
the  privation  of  oily  food  is  more  injurious  in  cold  seasons  and  climates 
than  in  the  reverse,  often  even  aggravating  the  morbific  operation  of 
external  cold.  Excess  of  fat  food  may  disorder  the  stomach  by  its 
indigestibility,  becoming  rancid,  and  causing  heartburn  or  sickness, 
and  sometimes  a  bitter  bilious  taste ;  for  much  fat  seems  to  induce  a 
regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach,  probably  to  assist  its  digestion 
(Beaumont)  and  absorption  (Matteucci.)  If  the  fat  is  carried  into  the 
blood,  it  may  cause  inconvenient  obesity  by  its  accumulation  in  the 
adipose  texture  of  various  parts  of  the  body;  or  if  the  subject  be  natu- 
rally lean,  and  incapable  of  accumulating  fat,  the  superfluity  must  be 
got  rid  of,  and  the  natural  emunctories,  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the 
skin,  and  the  liver,  then  become  disordered;  hence  appear  acne  and 
other  follicular  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  various  bilious  disorders. 
These  results  are  the  most  readily  produced  in  sedentary  persons,  in 
whom  the  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  insufficient  to  consume  the  superfluous 
fat.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  use  active  exercise  can  often  take 
considerable  quantities  of  fat  with  impunity,  and  sometimes  with  ad- 
vantage. For  similar  reasons,  oily  food  is  better  borne  in  cold  than 
in  hot  climates  and  seasons :  thus,  as  Liebig  has  pointed  out,  the  Lap- 
lander relishes  train  oil,  which  serves  to  sustain  the  warmth  of  his  body; 
whilst  the  Italian  in  a  sunny  climate  prefers  the  less  combustible  food, 
maccaroni  and  fruit,  which  nourish  without  heating.  The  Esquimaux 
surprise  travellers  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  blubber  that  they  can 
consume ;  but  the  Indian  is  easily  satisfied  with  rice  and  other  light 
farinaceous  vegetables. 

The  quality  of  oily  matter  in  the  food  is  an  important  element  in  its 
morbific  effects ;  such  substances  as  are  most  prone  to  chemical  change, 
or  to  become  solid,  are  more  likely  to  disagree  than  others.  Thus  stale 
or  tainted  butter  or  fats,  and  rancid  oils,  are  peculiarly  offensive  to 
the  digestive  organs,  both  on  account  of  the  production  of  injurious 
acids  (butyric  and  oleic,)  and  because  their  thickness  renders  them  in- 
capable of  the  minute  division  necessary  for  their  absorption  and  ap- 
propriation by  nutritive  process.  On  the  other  hand,  cream,  fresh 
butter,  mild  fat,  and  sweet  salad  oil,  agree  well  and  nourish,  especially 
when  intimately  blended  with  farinaceous  or  succulent  vegetable  mat- 
ters: and  the  cod-liver  oil,  when  fresh  and  free  from  rancidity,  is 
borne  by  the  weakest  stomachs.  It  is  possible  that  the  easy  digesti- 
bility of  certain  fats  is  partly  due  to  the  facility  with  which  they  form 
emulsions  with  the  pancreatic  and  other  secretions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Thus  cod-liver  oil  and  the  fat  of  bacon  are  among  those  most 
easily  borne  on  the  stomach,  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
that  these  both  possess  the  important  property  of  saponifying  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  whereas  other  oils  unite  only  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Amylaceous  or  starchy  foods,  such  as  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
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many  kindred  farinaceous  preparations,  although  isomeric  (i.  e.  consist- 
ing of  the  same  elements)  with  saccharine  matter,  are  not  quite  similar 
in  their  physiological  effects.  Like  it,  they  probably  supply  a  fuel  for 
the  process  of  respiration,  rather  than  sustain  the  body  by  nourish- 
ing the  textures,  and  so  save  them  from  the  consuming  influence  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  through  the  lungs ;  and  if  taken  in  excess^  they  may 
either  lead  to  the  formation  of  fat,  (§  59,)  which  is  deposited  in  the 
textures,  or  passing  into  fermentation,  they  may  give  origin  to  acetic, 
lactic,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  other  matters  of  an  injurious  kind;  this 
latter  effect  occurs  more  often  with  saccharine  than  with  amylaceous 
food.  On  the  alimentary  canal  too  their  effects  in  some  degree  differ, 
excess  of  amylaceous  food  impairs  the  action  of  the  intestines  and  the 
secretion  of  the  liver,  whereas  sweet  things  often  relax  the  bowels  and 
cause  a  redundancy  of  bile.  These  different  effects  of  saccharine  food 
are  probably  connected  with  its  occasionally  containing,  or  forming, 
vegetable  acids,  which  irritate  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  may 
thence  cause  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  rheumatism,  oxaluria,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  same  class. 

Amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters  being  the  mildest  materials  of 
food,  serve  to  dilute  the  stronger  articles  fibrin  and  oil,  and  to  render 
them  both  more  palatable  and  more  digestible ;  when,  therefore,  the 
former  are  deficient^  the  latter  are  more  apt  to  disagree,  and  to  fail  to 
nourish.     In  common  with  other  vegetable  principles,  such  as  gum, 
vegetable  jelly,  extractive,  &c.,  they  also  contain  alkalies  combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  compounds  which  are  decomposable  in  persons 
of  strong  digestion,  the  alkali  then  becoming  useful  in  counteracting 
the  acidity  which  results  from  the  processes  of  transformation  con- 
tinually proceeding  in  the  body.     On  this  account  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables,  assist  in  neutralizing  and  eliminating  lithic  acid,  and  in 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  gout  and  gravel.     This  view  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Prout,  Liebig,  and  Wohler ;  but  I  believe 
it  only  applies  to  the  case  of  persons  whose  digestion  is  strong;  for 
where  this  is  weak,  I  find  that  vegetable  acids  and  fruit  commonly  in- 
crease the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  are  therefore  injurious  :^  whether 
they  do  this  by  passing  unaltered  through  the  circulation,  or  by  irri- 
tating the  prima)  viae,  and  thus  leading  to  an  usual  development  of  hy- 
drochloric and  other  unchangeable  acids,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  latter 
coarse  would  appear  to  be  the  most  probable.      But  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  vegetable  acids  have  an  influence  on  the  blood 
before  or  while  they  undergo  the  combustive  process ;  for  whether  alone 
or  in  combination  with  an  alkali,  they  certainly  exercise  an  operation 
on  the  body  more  cooling  and  antiphlogistic  than  can  result  from  the 
alkalies  which  they  contain.     Thus  sub-acid  fruits  and  drinks  are  found 
refreshing  and  really  cooling  in  fevers ;  and  lemon-juice  even  in  large 
quantities  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  powerfully  antiphlogistic, 
especially  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammation.     That  this  property 
depends  on  an  eliminating  power  of  the  vegetable  acids  and  of  their 
salts  is  possible,  but  it  may  be  connected  with  some  direct  chemical 

^  This  has  been  confirmed  bj  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  who  found  that  krge  doses  of  tartaric 
tcid  render  the  urine  more  acid  than  usuaL — Phil,  TVaru,,  1849. 
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action  by  which  the  materies  morbi  in  the  blood  is  decomposed  and 
thus  deprived  of  its  irritating  influence. 

Gl.  The  selection  and  combination  of  articles  suitable  for  food  would 
be  a  difficult  task,  requiring  much  scientific  knowledge  and  calculation, 
were  it  not  that  Nature  has  supplied  us  with  a  trustworthy  guide,  which 
happily  points  out  the  varied  wants  of  the  system  in  changes  of  season 
and  diversities  of  circumstance.  The  appetite  and  taste  generally  in- 
struct us  pretty  safely  as  to  what  are  the  best  proportions  in  which  the 
different  kinds  of  food  should  be  mixed ;  but  they  must  not  be  per- 
verted and  pampered  by  condiments  and  refined  modes  of  cooking. 
These  expedients  coax  and  deceive  the  appetite  and  taste ;  and  if  these 
guardians  of  the  nutritive  department  are  cheated,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  department  itself  becomes  deranged. 

62.  ((?.)  Aliment  may  be  excessive  or  defiHcnt  in  quantity.  Some- 
times the  appetite  is  inordinate;  more  frequently  it  is  stimulated  and 
tempted  by  luxuries;  in  either  case,  more  food  is  apt  to  be  taken  than 
the  expenditure  of  the  system  requires.  If  the  digestive  organs  fail 
to  dispose  of  this,  they  become  distended,  irritated,  and  otherwise  dis- 
ordered by  the  undigested  part,  and  the  various  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion appear,  or  perhaps  oppressed  breathing,  palpitation,  congestive 
and  convulsive  attacks,  gastritis,  enteritis,  colic  or  diarrhoea.  If  the 
digestive  organs  are  strong,  and  digest  the  excess  of  food,  they  send 
too  much  chyle  into  the  blood,  which  then  over-distends  the  vessels, 
and  deranges  the  functions  of  assimilation ;  hence  may  result  plethora, 
apoplexy,  gout,  gravel,  or  some  congestive  hemorrhage  or  inflammatory 
disorder,  to  which  the  individual  may  have  been  predisposed  (§  14.) 
Such  evil  consequences  of  repletion  ensue  the  more  readily  in  sedentary 
persons,  in  whom  the  waste  of  the  body  is  small,  and  the  excretions 
are  scanty. 

63.  Defective  nourishment  excites  various  disorders.  In  the  extreme 
case  of  absolute  privation  of  food  the  cravings  of  hunger  alternate  with 
nausea,  and  a  sense  of  sinking:  then  follow  extreme  depression,  tran- 
sient fever,  delirium,  general  disorder  of  both  body  and  mind,  increasing 
feebleness,  and  inability  to  maintain  animal  heat.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  in  this  state  the  stomach  sometimes  becomes  inflamed ;  probably 
from  the  irritating  action  of  its  own  secretion  on  the  unrelieved  vessels. 
Even  in  the  slighter  degrees  of  abstinence,  enjoined  by  the  physician 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  symptoms  of  vascular  and  nervous  irrita- 
tion often  arise  in  the  midst  of  general  weakness.  By  many  practi- 
tioners of  the  Broussaian  school,  these  symptoms  are  erroneously  taken 
to  be  indications  for  greater  rigidity  in  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  whereas 
a  judicious  and  cautious  return  to  a  nourishing  diet  is  really  required, 
and  will  prove  the  best  cure.  Deficiency  of  food  ultimately  causes 
general  weakness  of  the  functions  and  wasting  of  all  the  textures,  but 
least  of  those  of  the  nervous  system.  The  blood  becomes  thin  and 
easily  extravasated;  the  gums  spongy  and  bleeding ;  fat  disappears; 
the  muscles  get  ihin  and  flabby ;  the  legs  become  a'dematous ;  diarrhoea 
often  occurs;  ulcers  appear  in  the  cornea,  and  other  parts  which  are 
the  least  vascular;  and  a  state  of  scurvy,  or  cachexy,  is  induced,  from 
which  an  improved  diet  may  now  fail  to  restore;  for  the  powers  of  di- 
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gestion  and  assimilation  sink  with  the  other  functions,  and  it  is  only 
by  Tery  gentle  and  carefal  management  that  they  can  bo  reinstated 
when  very  far  gone.  Another  result  of  the  general  depression  caused 
by  inanition  is  the  impairment  of  the  action  of  the  excretory  glands, 
in  consequence  of  which  effete  and  decayed  matters  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  system  are  retained,  and  produce  fetid  breath  and 
offensive  effluvia,  as  observed  in  persons  who  fast  long  or  are  ill  fed. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  tissues  then  renders  them 
little  able  to  resist  the  tendency  to  decomposition,  and  hence  there  is 
ready  decay  and  interstitial  absorption.  Chossat  found  that  in  ani- 
mals gradually  starved  to  death  the  temperature  progressively  declined, 
80  that  unless  it  were  maintained  artificially,  the  animals  seemed  to  die 
of  cold.  All  the  textures,  even  the  bones,  sustained  great  loss  of  weight ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  nervous  centres  wasted  far  less  than  that  of 
any  other  organs.  This  fact  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  these  centres,  which 
enables  them  to  monopolize  the  little  blood  remaining;  in  this  we  find 
a  ready  interpretation  of  the  predominance  of  nervous  symptoms  in 
persons  suffering  from  inanition.  (See  Anaemia.)  In  less  extreme 
cases,  poor  living  may  excite  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  disease,  and 
other  kindred  forms  of  degeneration  of  organs.     The  bad  influence  o( 

Eoor  living  is  much  more  expressed  in  those  who  are  confined  in  close 
abitations,  such  as  prisons,  poor-houses,  the  cabins  of  ships,  and  be- 
sieged towns,  than  in  those  who  are  at  large  (§  22 :)  and  it  is  under 
su<m  circumstances  that  the  insalubrity  of  some  kinds  of  food,  however 
nutritious  in  general,  becomes  apparent.  Thus  even  bread,  with  meat, 
or  broth,  will  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  scurvy ;  but  a  sufficient 
addition  of  fresh  vegetables,  even  if  they  be  only  potatoes,  prevents 
this  disease  from  appearing. — (Dr.  Baly,  Med.  Gaz.,  Feb.  1843.)  It 
has  been  observed  that  pestilential  diseases  of  the  most  destructive 
kinds  ensue  after  a  period  of  famine.  It  is  the  ill-fed  of  the  popula- 
tion that  mainly  succumb  to  epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious  disor- 
ders. Dr.  Carpenter  well  suggests  that  this  may  be  at  once  explained, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  body  during  starvation  there  is,  not 
merely  that  general  depression  of  vital  powers  which  may  be  a  predis- 
position to  almost  any  kind  of  malady,  and  pre-eminently  to  such  as 
are  of  a  zymotic  nature, — but  also  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  disintegrating  matter,  which  forms  the  most  favour- 
able nidus  for  the  reception  and  reproduction  of  morbific  poisons. — 
(Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  Edit.,  1853,  p.  397.) 

64.  (4.)  Excessive  bodily  exertion  is  a  common  exciting  cause  of 
disease.  General  muscular  efforts,  as  in  running,  walking  up  hill, 
rowing,  &c.,  hurry  the  movement  of  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  and 
resist  its  distribution  through  the  arteries  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  have  an  unusual  pressure 
upon  them  (§  51.)  Disease  is  then  readily  induced,  especially  in  per- 
sons little  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  (24.)    . 

The  heart,  when  excited  to  inordinate  action,  is  often  strained  and 
distended,  and  its  function,  or  even  its  structure,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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grout  vessels,  may  bo  impaired  in  consequence.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  happen  if  there  bo  anything  already  wrong  in  the  structure  of  the 
organ,  its  valves  or  vessels ;  and  independently  of  actual  disease  there 
aro  naturally  very  various  degrees  of  perfection  and  strength  in  these 
parts. 

The  brain  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  violent  exertion,  espe- 
cially if  joined  with  a  stooping  or  constrained  posture;  for  its  vessels 
aro  not,  like  those  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  supported  by  muscular  pres- 
sure, and  the  excited  heart  on  this  account  sends  its  blood  into  them  with 
more  force.  Hence  confusion  of  the  senses,  giddiness,  noise  in  the 
oars,  deafness,  defective  vision,  convulsions,  palsy,  and  apoplexy,  are 
souu'timos  brought  on  by  violent  exertion. 

The  lungs  too  aro  apt  to  suffer;  for  the  blood  being  returned  to  them 
faster  than  they  can  arterialize  it,  they  become  greatly  congested;* 
cough,  dyspmoa,  haemoptysis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ensue  in 
this  way:  the  texture  of  the  lungs  sometimes  also  sustains  injury  in 
consoiiuonoe  of  the  violent  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  in- 
oroasod  exertions  made  in  sustaining  the  breathing,  and  temporary 
omphysoma  is  produced. 

0;her  iutornal  orjans  are  sometimes  disordered  bv  the  blood  thrown 
ijiico,  or  retained  in,  their  vessels  by  the  pressure  of  external  muscular 
action.  Pemngoment  of  the  liver.  h;vma:emesis,  hemorrhoids,  and 
h;o:naturia,  have  boon  brought  on  by  such  moans.  The  sharp  pains  or 
stitches  folt  iu  the  sivlos  or  abdomen  on  running  fast  are  commonly  sup- 
posovl  to  be  in  the  liver  or  spleen:  but  more  probably  they  are  spasms 
of  the  iucostines — temporary  c-.^lic, — produco-i  by  irregular  pressure  on 
them,  when  their  sensibility  is  raist\i  in  constquence  cf  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  being  thrown  in:,^  ihe=:. 

Some  kinds  of  muscular  oxer::on  poc.iIiarIy  anec:  certain  or^ns. 
Tl'.us  lou.i  rcadiuj:,  or  speak ir.^:.  or  :l:w:-^  wini  insirumeiiis,  esp^eciaily 
trijs  the  orj,i:;s  of  rcsrir:i::::i  -::.;  v:::e,  aL..i  eiat  0J.use  Lei:: :rrLa^e, 
irLiiu:i:ia:iou,  an.i  various  i:s;ises  •::  :iL-:se  s:rjc:ur=s.  Euessi'-'e  or 
r.v,:^a  rivl:::;:  or  loArir.^:  luav  ::v"ur: ;,:?>.-  aiec:  :ie  k:i-T?vs  and  crjans 

•■»•»>,      '  •      •  *-3    V  •>xSJ'    <    *^      '  "^i*    .•  "*  r"<"    «^'*    t    '■  — t  •-'      .■"«    ^  ^  -  »  -    •  ~  -'>!    •<    ~   •     P-T  Til    T 

l.r.:^  o:u:i::uei  V.-.L.v  tf^t^r::::!  hit  also  ca;i>f  iis<*ase  ':t::s   ex- 

^:^^:;.u:  j.;:::.^:  ir.?>.s  :2.e  ..▼  'yr.  ;  ::.  .r  iij^izi::  iT^tr.  -vji:.-.!  «i:cie- 
:!-:::>  :'.*'! ;  ^^  v  r . !  v  Z'^'  ^  r'i :  ^':  -j .      1 ::  :  J  .  >;  ,'  x  <;.'<  lii-;  : ■: : : :  Li-:  r i^i  r  zi^ist 

to.   «.:—?«.»«..  «'^    «.    « V.    .iM    «»«    ...-,*.««   ■> — v>  .^    •vVh.'^*?    .'.Ma.'.*  ^ .  _^    •i.^Tr  'aC^ 

■  ?    ■•    '*^  .       .    ' .  -s.         f  ^.' ic  "*'  .  j'l:  x^l'   -i^-- 1>  »..;'-•■:  iv-ir.:   a  i:         ■  x.  .   ta-i  ^lx-X 
1  :  .     .  ji"  -  .s      '.  .  .>.  .ws:<  L.    ,     ?<■ ''  ~v>t ::  :.•:■-  .a^j  .^\;r    :«   :.;    iz:...-",.."  r.a^ii^ 
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cayiDg  matters  that  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the  muscular  and 
other  tissues,  and  which  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  the  antagonistic 
processes  of  elimination  and  reparation.  In  slighter  cases  of  great 
fatigue  there  are  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  indiges- 
tion, costiveness,  amenorrhoca,  and  other  varieties  of  injured  function. 
When  muscular  exercise  is  carried  on  so  long,  or  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  impair  the  organic  functions,  it  thereby  induces  disorder  in  them  in 
addition  to  the  weakness,  prostration,  and  actual  suffering  in  the  ani- 
mal functions.  A  serious-  part  of  such  disturbance  is  the  sleeplessness 
which,  in  extreme  fatigue,  brings  the  patient  into  a  state  nearly  re- 
sembling delirium  tremens.  This,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  predisposing  causes  (§  23,)  is  mainly  due  to  the  state  of 
the  respiration,  which  being  insufficiently  maintained  by  the  weakened 
spinal  function,  is  aided  by  continued  voluntary  eflforts,  manifested  in 
the  frequent  sighing  that  takes  place.  In  these  conditions  diffusible 
stimulants  are  the  best  hypnotics. 

65.  The  opposite  extreme,  want  of  exerctsCy  is  capable  of  exciting 
as  well  as  predisposing  to  disease  (§  24.)  Thus  internal  congestions, 
deficient  and  disordered  secretions,  general  plethora,  over  nourishment 
of  adipose  texture,  and  wasting  of  muscles,  besides  various  evil  conse- 
quences of  these  morbid  conditions,  may  result  from  this  cause  when 
in  prolonged  operation.  If  combined  with  some  of  the  other  disturbing 
influences  noticed  in  this  section,  it  is  a  still  more  ready  and  common 
cause  of  mischief.  Some  organs  suffer  more  particularly  from  a  seden- 
tary mode  of  life ;  for  example,  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
task  of  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  which  deficient  respiratory  exer- 
cise throws  on  it:^  the  brain,  from  its  direct  and  free  communication 
with  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  which  exposes  it  to  an  accumulation 
of  blood  when  the  distant  circulation  fails:  hence  bilious  disorders, 
dyspepsia,  hemorrhoids,  headache,  and  giddiness,  &c. 

66.  (5.)  Excessive  mental  emotion  or  exertion^  and  acute  sensattony 
are  common  causes  of  disease.  Closely  knit  together  as  the  mind  and 
body  are,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  ever  be  ready  to  affect 
each  other,  and  that  when  the  bodily  impression  is  strong,  the  mental 
affection  should  be  found  to  be  not  slight  nor  transient.  The  heart 
suffers  most  remarkably  in  this  way.  Thus  a  sudden  shock,  whether 
of  grief,  surprise,  fear,  or  even  joy,  may  cause  fainting,  (partial  sus- 
pension of  the  action  of  the  heart:)  nay,  even  death  has  ensued;  and 
the  expressions  "frightened  to  death,"  and  "killed  with  joy,"  are  not 
always  mere  figures  of  speech.  Sudden  acute  pain  often  causes  faint- 
ing. Palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  are  very  common 
effects  of  emotion.  The  pallor  of  the  face,  and  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities and  surface,  that  result  from  strong  mental  disturbance  are  in- 
dications of  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  is  deranged  under  such 
influences,  and  these  are  almost  always  attended  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  internal  congestions,  leading  to  disturbance  of  the  functions 

^  Whan  there  is  more  hydro-carbonaceous  matter  in  the  blood  than  can  be  burned  oflf 
through  the  lungs,  it  is  saponified  by  the  liver,  and  thrown  out  as  bile  through  the  intes- 
tines, although  in  normal  states  the  bile  itself  is  burned  away  by  the  respiration. 
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of  various  organs,  manifested  in  spasms,  hemorrhages,  fluxes,  and  other 
like  affections. 

Other  organs  also  suffer  under  strong  moral  impressions.  Spasmo- 
dic asthma,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  are 
sometimes  thus  induced.  Apoplexy,  palsy,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  insanity,  have  been  caused  by  exces- 
sive anger,  terror,  surprise,  and  joy. 

Mental  emotions  commonly  affect  the  secreting  organs,  and  especially 
influence  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  A  piece  of  very  bad 
news  takes  away  appetite,  or  impairs  digestion.  Fright  or  anxiety 
often  loosens  the  bowels,  or  brings  on  a  bilious  attack,  or  jaundice. 
The  uterine  periodic  function  is  remarkably,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
moral  emotions,  and  many  of  its  disorders  may  often  be  traced  to  this 
source.  The  secretion  of  the  breasts  is  well  known  to  be  easily  affected 
by  emotion ;  it  is  increased  by  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  maternal  fond- 
iicsSf  and  diminished  by  anxiety,  distress,  or  even  joyous  excitement, 
and  rendered  depraved,  so  that  it  disagrees  with  the  infant  when  the 
mother  is  suddenly  shocked.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  under 
such  circumstances  the  milk  has  seemed  to  act  even  as  a  positive  poison 
to  the  child. 

The  less  vivid  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  over-exertion  of  its  faculties, 
are  also  sometimes  exciting  causes  of  disease.  Long-continued  depres- 
sion or  anxiety  often  induces  dyspepsia,  costiveness.  or  diarrhoea,  asth- 
ma«  and  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidney,  menorrha- 
gia.  and  dysmenorrhoea ;  and  structural  diseases  of  the  same  parts  oc- 
casionally follow  these  functional  affections.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  heart  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  the  most  obvious  exciting  cause  of  the  mischief 
has  boon  extreme  anxiety,  or  long-continued  mental  exertion.  There 
is  gorioraily  an  outward  sign  of  the  change  manifested  in  the  arcus  or 
I  i'rciiluf  fiHiiiS  of  the  eye;  this  almost  always  iuJicates  premature  age 
brought  on  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  excessive  menial  anxiety  or  labour, 
or  by  •Mast  living."  The  influence  cf  mental  anxiety  and  exertion  on 
i::o  funoti.^n  of  nutrition  is  proverbially  iliustraioJ  by  the  expresiuon 
••worn  to  a  shadow:**  and  the  decaying  process  may  be  observed  in 
the  large  amount  of  urea,  lithatos^  phosphates*  and  other  results  of 
ar.imal  aooomposition  contained  in  the  urine  under  these  circumstances, 
aoiually  oonsti;u;:nc  a  form  of  diaVoros  ureosus,  or  aroturia.  Over- 
oxor::on  of  the  faculties,  or  exoitouio!::  cf  the  p assicrs  of  the  mind,  tells 
chictiy  on  the  miud  and  the  nervous  system.  In  this  ^^y  often  arise 
i\"r.p:s:ions  of  the  brain  and  exhaus:::n  of  nervous  f>ower.  giddiness, 
s:;:jvr.  headache*  dull  a::d  disorviorod  ser.SAt:.^:**  ai;i  eren  apoplexy 
and  VAisy,  Or  the  vlisorvior  may  re  inr.amnia:ory*  w::h  symptoms  of 
irrOiTuIar  oxoisoa;on:,  norvousncAs.  dtlirium,  tremor,  co:i^.::IsLon,  partial 
paralysis*  io*  Sometirao*  the  e5eo:s  cf  exo^^:^;vo  inenial  exertion 
or  tuoril  or.;o:;ou  arv  onlv  arraror.:  i~  m^- :dl  r-Leucuic-a,  the  powers 
o:  ;:;o  m.ud  K^ir.i:  so  i:;*uroi  or  d:s:r,;«:70'.i  tli:  Tiricus  forms  of  m- 
sA:;;:y  arv  jrovlucvvi,  ^Vhon  wo  oo'.:s:Iir  the  T:ir:i:;y  and  amount  of 
ctv.f  l.yiuov.;  ar.d  cxcitouio:;:  ^:\vnI  aui  ctjaifm^in^  so  to  q>eak)  that 
{ a>s  >^:«j  the  uiLnds  oi*  p<rK'£;s  isk  th«  ^T^fi  scenes  of 
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civilized  life,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  its  functions,  as  "well  as  the 
digestion,  or  any  other  vital  action,  should  occasionally  get  deranged. 

67.  (6.)  ExcesBive  evacuation  or  loss  either  of  blood  or  of  some  se- 
cretion, has  been  already  noticed  (§  28)  as  one  of  the  causes  of  debility, 
which  then  predisposes  to  disease;  but  if  the  loss  be  great  or  sudden, 
it  may  produce  immediato  disease  itself.  A  certain  fulness  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  is  required  for  their  healthy  action,  as  well  as 
for  the  support  of  all  the  organs  which  they  supply.  If  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  or  a  large  quantity  less  sud- 
denly, the  heart*s  action  is  impaired,  rendered  irregular,  and  perhaps 
interrupted,  and  the  brain  not  receiving  a  sufficient  current  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  functions,  fainting  may  follow,  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, accompanied,  or  succeeded,  by  palpitation,  delirium,  convul- 
sion, or  even  death.  The  sudden  impression  in  these  cases  is  more 
marked  on  the  brain  than  on  the  heart;  for  the  same  eflfects  may  be 
induced  by  the  loss  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  blood  in  an  erect  or 
sitting,  than  in  a  horizontal  posture.  Similar  results  have  been  found 
to  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the 
vessels  in  any  considerable  part  of  the  body,  as  by  the  discharge  of 
the  fluid  of  ascites,  or  by  enclosing  a  limb  in  an  exhausting  tube. 
(Dr.  Arnott.)  Lower  mentions  a  case  of  extensive  varix  (enlargement) 
of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  which  the  patient  could  not 
stand  without  fainting,  until  the  legs  were  bandaged.  In  these  cases, 
much  of  the  blood,  although  not  removed  from  the  system,  gravitates 
into  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  becomes  unavailable  for  the  general  cir- 
culation. The  fainting  which  occurs  is  called  cerebral  syncopcy  because 
the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended ;  consciousness  is  lost  before 
the  heart's  action  is  interrupted ;  but  the  disorder  of  the  brain  reacts 
on  the  heart,  and  thus  adds  another  cause  of  impairment  of  its  own 
action.  This  is  Dr.  Alison's  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hemorrhage  is  gradual,  and  the  posture  horizontal,  other  functions  fail 
before  the  consciousness  is  lost — the  chief  symptoms  being  "feebleness 
of  muscular  action,  paleness  and  collapse  of  the  countenance,  coldness, 
beginning  at  the  extremities,  cold  sweat,  commencing  on  the  face,  the 
pulse  imperceptible,"  and  the  heart's  action  failing.  The  true  nature 
of  these  eflfects,  and  of  the  reaction  and  nervous  symptoms  by  which 
they  are  often  followed,  will  be  considered  hereafter  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  anaemia. 

Not  only  blood-letting  and  hemorrhages,  but  other  evacuations,  such 
as  purging,  sweating,  vomiting,  and  excessive  catamenial  and  seminal 
discharges,  are  capable  of  producing  syncope  and  general  debility. 
The  depression  and  faintness  induced  by  these,  although  less  prompt, 
are  often  more  permanent  than  are  those  from  blood-letting ;  for  such 
evacuations  imply,  not  only  reduction  in  the  mass  of  blood,  but  also 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  secretions  and  actions  concerned 
in  producing  them. 

The  diseases  gradually  induced  by  these  several  causes  of  evacuation 
are  seldom  of  a  simple  kind.  General  weakness  of  the  muscles  and 
functions  is  a  common  result;  but  this  is  often  complicated  with  symp- 
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toms  of  partial  roaotlop,  palpiintion,  spasms,  noises  in  the  liearl.  spec- 
tral images,  j>ains  in  ilifli-ront  parts,  sDmotimos  very  acute,  but  seldom 
Ion-:  lixotl,  pariial  paralysis,  and  a  dofoctivo  and  disordered  state  of 
tho  oxorotions. 

(»S.  ^^".^  J\^t'i\'^t  t'V:i^'Uii:i'  )i  of  oxcroreentitious  matter,  ivhetlier  lia- 
M:ual  or  aooidontzil,  is  a  \erv  fvTiilo  source  of  disease.  Its  morbific 
inlliU'UvV  is  liowovor  oousidoraMv  diversified.  Sometimes  it  causes  dis- 
oaso  bv  tlie  i\^s;ii\olv  noxious  intl.ionoo  of  n:a?:er  retained  in  the  sys- 
ton*.:  i:\is  is  the  on<o  \^V!on  :t  is  tho  excretion  of  urine  and  feces  that 
is  v'onvvrnod;  r.t  ot::or  tiv.-es.  Iv  t  r.'^v/.otini:  fu'.ness  <{  the  vessels,  and 
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fore  death :  these  results  will  be  farther  noticed  when  treating  of  de- 
fective excretion  and  purification  of  the  blood  as  an  element  of  disease. 
Checked  perspiration  is  a  frequent  and  fully  admitted  cause  of  disease, 
commonly  of  a  febrile,  rheumatic  or  inflammatory  nature :  the  sudden 
suppression  of  a  fetid  sweat  in  the  feet,  axilla),  and  other  parts,  has 
sometimes  been  followed  by  such  serious  disturbance  of  the  health,  as 
plainly  to  indicate  that  the  matter  thus  retained  must  be  of  a  highly 
noxious  kind. 

The  above  illustrations  relate  to  extreme  cases ;  but  the  attentive 
observer  will  find  that  the  same  causes,  insufficient  secretion,  and  in- 
sufficient evacuation  of  excromentitious  matters,  in  slighter  degrees, 
are  among  the  commonest- sources  of  disorder;  and  it  is  by  effecting  a 
restoration  of  the  proper  state  of  these  functions,  that  the  almost  uni- 
versal domestic  remedies,  as  well  as  the  common  pills  and  draughts  of 
the  surgery,  prove  efficacious  in  preventing  as  well  as  in  removing  dis- 
ease.    Many  occasions  will  occur  for  the  illustration  of  these  facts. 

Numberless  maladies  arise  from  suppression  or  irregularity  of  the 
catamonial  discharge,  which  appears  to  be  blood  in  a  highly  carbonized 
Btate;  it  is  hence  manifest  why  its  excretion  gives  relief.  Diseases  are 
not  unfrequently  excited,  or  rendered  active,  at  the  period  of  its  total 
cessation.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  said  of  the  secretion 
of  milk.  The  disorders  which  are  thus  produced  are  at  first  connected 
with  local  or  general  plethora ;  but  eventually  the  quality  of  the  blood 
becomes  depraved  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  these  excre- 
mentitious  matters. 

69.  An  artificial  discharge  or  diseased  secretion,  such  as  proceeds 
from  a  seton  or  issue,  or  from  an  ulcer  or  diseased  membrane,  or  an 
unnaturally  profuse  flow  of  an  ordinary  secretion — such  as  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  if  so  long  established  as  to  have  become  habitual — cannot 
be  suddenly  suppressed  without  great  risk  of  exciting  disease.  In  the 
case  of  habitual  puriform  or  sanious  discharges  from  setons,  issues,  and 
old  sores,  sudden  suppression  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  most  for- 
midable symptoms,  showing  plainly  that  a  noxious  matter  had  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  system :  the  fear  of  the  occurrence  of  such  ac- 
cidental suppression,  which  cannot  be  always  prevented,  deters  me  from 
frequently  employing  these  artificial  drains  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease.^ Habitual  hemorrhages,  as  from  the  nose  or  rectum,  and  the 
practice  of  periodical  blood-letting,  cannot  be  abruptly  stopped  with 
safety.     The  maladies  which  are  likely  to  ensue  vary  according  to  the 

>  A  patient  who  had  been  under  my  care  ^rith  organic  disease  of  the  heart  (hypertro- 
phy and  mitral  Talye  lesion)  was  recommended  by  another  physician  to  hare  a  seton 
inserted  in  the  left  side.  Some  months  subsequently  I  was  summoned  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  of  the  right  side,  which  su- 
pervened upon  a  sudden  and  altogether  unaccountable  cessation  of  the  discharge  from 
the  seton.  The  affection  proved  intractable,  being  accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree 
ef  oonstitutional  irritation  and  <leprcssion,  and  terminated  fatally.  Collections  of  pus 
were  found  in  the  right  lung,  and  between  layers  of  lymph  e£fu8cd  on  the  pleura.  A 
genUeman  with  chronic  phthisis  was  in  the  habit  of  using  croton  oil  freely  as  a  counter- 
uiitant  upon  his  chest.  Trusting  in  an  imaginary  security  from  this,  he  upon  one  occa- 
sion exposed  himself  to  cold  whilst  a  taW  pustular  eruption  was  present  upon  his  skin. 
The  next  night  he  was  attacked  with  rigours,  foUowed  by  fever  and  orthopnoea,  and  sank 
b  tiuroe  days  under  suppurative  bronchitis. 
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predisposition ;  but  generally  they  aro  connected  with  local  or  general 
vascular  fulness,  or  take  the  fgrm  of  some  disorder  of  secretion,  or  of 
the  nervous  system,  directly  depending  upon  disturbances  in  the  cir- 
culation. Congestion  of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  congestion  of  the  liver, 
various  hemorrhages  and  inflammations,  gout,  epilepsy,  palsy,  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  and  mania,  may  be  specified  by  way  of  example. 

The  suppression,  or  too  rapid  removal,  of  some  cutaneous  eruptions 
may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  class.  The  diseases  so  ex- 
cited are  sometimes  inflammatory  or  profluvial,  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diarrhoea ;  sometimes  of  a  more  nervous  nature,  as  chorea,  epi- 
lepsy, asthma,  dyspepsia,  and  hysteria. 

70.  (8.)  Defective  cleanliness,  ventilation^  and  drainage. — These 
influences  might  be  expected  to  be  very  pernicious  from  what  has  been 
premised  above ;  there  are  few  kinds  of  filth  more  ofiensive,  few  mephitic 
gases  more  foul,  and  few  descriptions  of  ofi'al  more  abominable,  than 
tnose  that  are  excreted  from  the  animal  body  itself.  If,  therefore,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  matters  are  so  very  injurious,  when  not  sufficiently 
eliminated  out  of  the  body,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  continue  to 
be  noxious,  and  may  become  active  causes  of  disease  even  after  they 
have  been  evacuated,  if  proper  means  be  not  taken  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  need  of  self-purification  might  be  inferred  from 
the  instinctive  habits  of  many  animals  and  birds,  which  take  great 
pains  to  cleanse  themselves  and  their  young,  and  in  many  instances 
carefully  remove  excrements  from  their  nests  and  habitations.  Even 
plants  are  supposed  by  some  botanists,  to  exhibit  a  like  provision  to 
preserve  themselves  against  self-poisoning,  by  the  constant  spreading 
of  their  roots  into  fresh  soil,  that  is  not  contaminated  by  their  own  ex- 
creted matter.  Yet  with  strange  disregard  of  these  preservative  in- 
stincts, and  indolent  neglect  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  human 
beings  continually  expose  themselves  to  the  evil  influence  of  their  own 
accumulated  filth,  until  disease  is  engendered,  and  aggravated  into 
pestilence,  and  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  among  the  people  is  doubled 
or  tripled.* 

Although  the  three  particulars,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  imperfect 
ventilation,  and  defective  drainage,  operate  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  very  commonly  combine  their  influence,  yet  it  will  be  useful  to 
consider  briefly  the  mode  in  which  each  excites  disease,  with  a  view  to 
the  consideration  of  remedial  measures. 

71.  (a)  Filth  accu7nulated  on  the  surface  of  the  hody,  consists  of  the 
thickened  residue  of  perspiration,  mingled  with  such  extraneous  dust 

^  Every  practitioDcr  of  experience  lias  to  encounter  manifold  proofs  of  the  potency  of 
these  causes  in  generating  and  aggravating  disease;  the  profession  and  pubMc  possess  a 
valuable  collection  of  testimony  on  this  point,  in  the  following  official  reports: — 

Report  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ou  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.     1842.     By  E.  Chadwick,  Esq. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Practice  of  Interment  in  Towns.  1843.  By  E.  Chad- 
wick,  Esq. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts.  4  vols. 
1844-1845. 

Reports  of  Dr.  Neil  Amott  and  Mr.  Thcmas  Page  on  the  Prevalence  of  Disease  at  Croy- 
don.    18o8. 
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or  dirt  as  may  chance  to  reach  the  skin.  The  sweat  is  peculiarly  rank 
and  offensive  in  some  persons,  especially  when  accumulated  during 
much  muscular  exertion ;  and  in  some  parts,  such  as  the  axilliB,  the 
perinseum,  and  between  the  toes,  it  is  combined  with  an  odorous  prin- 
ciple,  whose  disagreeable  character  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
intended  by  nature  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  frequent  ablutions ;  yet 
how  many,  and  these  not  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks,  are  ^'content  to 
live  in  dirt  and  stink;"  and  often  eventually  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
filthinesB  in  various  cutaneous  diseases  thereby  induced!  The  accu- 
mulation of  filth  on  the  skin  also  favours  the  propagation  of  vermin, 
and  of  contagious  diseases,  especially  the  itch,  from  which  few  of  the 
^^  mighty  unwashed  **  are  totally  free.  The  same  influence  also  impedes 
free  perspiration,  and  thus  leads  to  the  production  of  rheumatism  and 
diseases  of  the  urinary,  and  other  organs,  which  sympathize  with  the 
skin.  Neglect  of  cleanliness  in  clothes  and  dwellings,  even  when  not 
immediately  injurious  through  the  direct  contact  of  filth  with  the  skin, 
may  yet  become  hurtful  by  contaminating  the  air. 

T2.  (6)  Defective  Ventilation^  or  insuflScient  change  of  the  air  of 
dwellings,  might  be  considered  to  readily  suggest  its  proper  remedy  by 
the  feeling  of  suffocation  that  is  induced;  but  it  is  not  always  the  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  that  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  stifling  sensation,  which  does  most  harm :  it  is  rather  the 
scanty  supply  of  fresh  air  which  stints  the  vital  processes  without  sud- 
denly disturbing  them ;  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  foul  effluvia 
which  slowly  poisons  without  exciting  alarm.  Persons  are  gradually 
brought  to  endure,  without  distress,  the  impure  air  of  a  close  room, 
although  to  any  one  entering  from  the  open  atmosphere  it  may  seem  quite 
suffocating.  Thus  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  especially  in  densely 
populated  towns,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  ten  or  fifteen  persons  crowded  to- 
gether in  one  small  room,  without  any  other  supply  of  air  than  that 
which  comes  through  chinks  of  the  floor  or  window,  or  that  which  enters 
when  the  door  is  occasionally  opened.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  in 
towns,  the  dread  of  cold  prevails  much  more  than  the  desire  for  fresh 
air;  and  except  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  solitary  window  is  rarely 
opened ;  and  during  the  night,  when  the  greatest  number  are  collected 
together,  every  external  opening  is  carefully  closed.  During  the  winter 
the  same  plan  is  pursued ;  but,  if  there  be  then  any  fire  on  the  hearth, 
a  greater  amount  of  ventilation  is  perforce  ensured. 

The  habitual  want  of  pure  air  especially  exerts  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  functions  of  circulation 
and  nutrition,  causing  pallidity  of  the  surface,  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  corpuscles  and  plasma,  which,  then,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  textures,  degenerate  into  scrofulous  or  tu- 
berculous matter,  whose  deposition  in  the  internal  organs  or  glands  is 
further  favoured  by  the  weakness  of  the  circulation.  Exercise  does, 
in  some  degree,  counteract  this  effect  of  impure  air:  thus  Dr.  Guy  found 
that  in  the  close  workshops  of  a  printing  establishment,  44  per  cent, 
of  the  compositors,  whose  employment  requires  no  exertion,  fall  victims 
to  phthisis,  while  not  more  than  81|^  per  cent,  of  the  pressmen,  who, 
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while  breathing  the  same  air,  use  active  bodily  efforts,  do  the  same. 
This  difference  is  quite  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  active 
exercise  tends  to  remove  congestions,  and  to  promote  excretion,  by  in- 
creasing and  extending  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  to  excite  the 
respiratory  function,  so  purifying  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Similar 
exercise  in  pure  air  has,  however,  much  more  salutary  effect ;  for  the 
deaths  from  phthisis  among  out  door  labourers  do  not  exceed  25  per 
cent. 

Insufficient  ventilation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  habitations  of 
the  poor.  In  modern  days,  when  the  construction  of  houses  is  more 
complete  than  it  was  in  olden  times,  there  are  no  longer  the  latticed 
casements,  chinky  floors,  ill-fitted  doors,  and  above  all,  the  roaring  pile 
of  burning  wood  on  the  spacious  hearth,  that  supplied  abundant  venti- 
lation to  the  houses  of  our  forefathers :  now,  in  proportion  as  houses 
are  "well  built,"  every  crevice  is  so  thoroughly  stopped,  that  our  rooms 
are  well  nigh  air-tight,  and  when  doors  and  windows  are  closed,  the 
occupants  are  consequently  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere,  which  is  more 
injurious  in  proportion  to  the  number  assembled.  Add  to  this  the  vi- 
tiating effect  of  artificial  lights,  and  fires,  whose  smoke  does  not  per- 
fectly escape  for  want  of  sufficient  draught,  and  it  will  be  very  ap- 
parent why  it  is  that  modern  houses  often  comprise  conditions  eminently 
calculated  to  ensure  the  presence  of  this  cause  of  disease.  In  public 
offices,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  chapels,  theatres,  and  other  places 
where  great  numbers  collect  together,  the  mischief  is  still  more  fully 
in  operation ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  only  is  the  public  health 
much  injured  in  this  way,  but  that  much  of  the  useful  or  agreeable  ob- 
jects of  such  assemblies  is  also  lost  in  consequence  of  the  discomfort 
caused. 

The  ill  effects  of  deficient  ventilation  are  increased  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture ;  the  former  operates,  not  only  by  increasing  the  animal  exhalations^ 
but  also  by  rarefying  the  air,  and  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  any  given  bulk ;  moisture  probably  acts  by  lessening  the  difference  be- 
tween the  air  respired,  and  that  contained  in  the  lungs,  which  promotes 
that  diffusion,  or  interpenetration  of  gases  whereby  the  access  of  oxygen 
to  the  air  cells  is  ensured.  For  be  it  remembered,  the  air  taken  m  at 
each  inspiration,  is  not  enough  to  reach  far  in  the  pulmonary  tubes; 
its  further  transfer  into  the  air-cells  is  mainly  accomplished  by  the  law 
of  diffusion  of  gases,  which  operates  powerfully  in  proportion  to  the 
dissimilarity  between  the  gases. 

Gases  or  vapours  of  a  positively  noxious  quality  are  engenderedi 
during  certain  occupations,  which  augment  the  evils  of  deficient  yenti- 
lation.  Such  is  the  case  in  many  chemical  works,  slaughter^hoaseSi 
and  dissecting-rooms,  soap,  glue,  and  catgut  manufactories,  and  in  evft- 
ployments  in  which  materials  are  used  containing  meroury,  white  lead| 
and  arsenic  (§  o3.)  The  deleterious  operation  of  effluvia  uiBiBg  wkbr, 
these  circumstances  may  stop  short  of  a  directly  poMonow  dfcii'  "^^ 
yet  by  adding  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
dually  undermine  the  health:  it  ia  beet  cowtlbtf'^ 
ventilation. 

73.  {c)  Defective  dramagB  i|epe| 
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the  influences  above  specified,  namely,  filth  and  foul  air;  but  it  also 
implies  circumstances  that  may  exceed  these  in  pernicious  operation. 
The  soil,  which  drains  from  habitations,  contains  in  addition  to  excre- 
ment, dirty  water,  the  washings  and  remnants  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  used  as  food,  and  other  ofial ;  all  these  arc  mixed  together  and 
stagnant  in  the  corrupting  slough  that  is  retained  in  cesspools  and 
privies,  or  that  is  carried  into  sewers.  The  stench  which  exhales  when 
these  receptacles  are  opened,  gives  some  idea  of  the  deleterious  influence 
they  originate,  and  the  fearfully  poisonous  nature  of  the  emitted  gases 
is  often  proved  by  the  sudden  faintness  and  sickness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea,  which  attack  persons  engaged  in  emptying  them.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  individuals  being  speedily  asphyxiated  by  the 
gases  of  cesspools;  and  others  are  on  record  in  which,  although  the  re- 
sult was  not  immediately  fatal,  congestive  or  typhoid  pneumonia  en- 
sued, which  passed  into  gangrene  in  the  first  stage.  (Chomel.)  The 
precise  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  in  these  circumstances  has  not  been 
fully  ascertained ;  but  they  obviously  contain  much  sulphuretted  and 
carburetted  hydrogen ;  these,  however,  although  known  to  be  highly 
noxious,  do  not  comprise  the  most  dangerous  ingredients  of  these  of- 
fensive efliuvia.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  every  ill-drained  house  has 
a  Pandora's  box,  ready  to  pour  forth  its  evils  whenever  occasion  ofiers ; 
and  always  oozing  them  out  in  degrees  sufficient  for  the  impairment 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  excitement  of  cachec- 
tic and  other  chronic  diseases.  Hence  it  is,  as  appears  in  the  several 
sanitary  reports  before  cited,  that  the  mortality  rises  in  a  remarkable 
proportion  in  all  those  districts  of  towns  where  sewerage  is  absent  or 
mefficient.  The  worst  nuisance  of  this  description  is  the  cesspool  with- 
out a  drain  from  it ;  unempticd  for  months  or  years,  and  often  imper- 
fectly covered,  it  continually  poisons  both  air  and  water;  and  typhoid 
fever,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  dysentery,  dyspepsia,  inappetency,  general 
weakness,  and  malnutrition  are  the  results  of  its  pestiferous  operation 
acting  in  difierent  degrees.  Scarcely  less  injurious,  and  even  more  in- 
sidious in  its  operation,  because  the  effluvium  is  less  offensive,  is  the 
untrapped  drain  often  found  in  connexion  with  the  sewers  of  large 
towns.  This  cause  of  disease  exists  extensively  in  London,  not  only 
in  the  street  drains,  which  are  always  open  and  emitting  the  gases  of 
the  sewer,  the  bad  odour  of  which  is  perceptible  during  certain  winds, 
but  also  in  the  drains  of  houses  which  are  either  intentionally  or  neg- 
ligently left  open,  or  are  not  kept  air-tight  by  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  traps.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  perceive  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  drain  on  entering  a  house,  and  in  many  instances  I  have 
found  that  this  has  proceeded  from  the  trap  being  left  open,  or  from 
tko  wator  being  dried  away,  the  trap  being  therefore  inoperative,  al- 
flMM^Mquiriog  only  the  simplest  expedient  to  remedy  the  evil.  When 
i'dMfl<giwp  it  open  in  a  house,  especially  in  the  winter  when  doors 

^^»  dosed,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  inadequate  for 

we,  the  foul  air  is  drawn  up  from  the  sewer  in  a 

,  Auickly  pervades  the  house  from  bottom  to  top, 

»  its  pernicious  influence.     It  its  surprising  how 

hair  employers,  and  even  professional  men,  seem 
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to  be  on  this  point,  although  one  which  so  immediately  concerns  their 
health  and  comfort:  I  have  visited  in  many  houses  where  illness,  or 
impeded  convalescence,  low  nervous  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  influenza, 
neuralgia,  and  headaches,  besides  other  ailments,  have  been  induced 
by  this  cause.  In  some  instances  the  leakage  is  a  consequence  of  the 
inroads  of  rats,  or  the  displacement  of  the  brickwork  of  the  drains. 
It  may  be  useful  to  state,  that  besides  by  the  smell,  which  is  not  ob- 
vious to  every  one,  the  effluvia  of  drains  may  be  detected  by  the 
darkening  of  white  paint,  and  the  speedy  spoiling  of  meat  kept  in 
the  basement  story  of  the  house. 

74.  (9.)  Of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  there  are  none  more 
common  than  extremes  or  sudden  transitions  of  temperature.  Both 
heat  and  cold,  however,  operate  on  the  living  body  in  different  modes, 
and  cause  disease  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

•  Extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold  are  directly  destructive  to  life. 
Heat  above  180°  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  thus  ob- 
structs the  blood-vessels,  and  produces  other  chemical  changes  of  a  dis- 
organizing nature  (§  53:)  a  part  that  has  been  raised  to  this  tempera- 
ture, therefore,  necessarily  dies ;  it  cannot  live  again.  It  is  true  that 
we  occasionally  see  the  application  of  boiling  water  at  212^,  of  boiling 
oil  at  60D^,  and  of  red  hot  iron  at  1000°,  produce  no  other  effect  than 
violent  inflammation  and  blistering  of  a  part ;  but  that  is  because  these 
bodies  have  then  been  applied  for  too  short  a  time  to  do  more  than 
violently  stimulate  the  part;  time  enough  is  not  afforded  to  raise  the 
part  to  the  decomposing  temperature;  an  instant  more,  and  the  part 
would  be  killed. 

Cold  below  32''  freezes  the  water  of  the  fluids ;  and  as  it  destroys 
the  life  of  tender  plants,  so  also  it  often  kills  parts  of  animals;  but 
whether  by  the  expansion  of  the  ice  injuring  the  delicate  organization, 
(Sir  B.  Brodie,)  or  whether  from  the  mere  stoppage  of  the  circulation, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  is  unknown.  The  destroyed  part  may  be 
afterwards  separated  from  the  living  parts  by  the  processes  of  inflam- 
mation and  sloughing.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  James  Arnott, 
it  appears,  however,  that  parts  of  the  surface  and  of  limbs  may  be  con- 
gealed by  the  application  of  a  freezing  mixture,  without  any  permanent 
injury  to  the  structure ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  this  method  of 
benumbing  the  part  to  prevent  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  as  safer 
than  the  induction  of  general  insensibility  by  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form. Probably  the  duration  and  degree  of  this  artificial  congelation 
fall  short  of  the  more  serious  effects  of  frost  bite.  The  method  deserves 
a  fuller  trial  not  only  for  surgical  purposes,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its 
therapeutical  influence  in  the  removal  of  pain  and  the  subduction  of 
inflammation.  The  power  of  the  body  to  resist  cold,  whether  generally 
or  locally  applied,  is  apparently  connected  with  the  strength  of  the 
circulation.  When  this  is  vigorous  or  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment, there  may  be  little  or  no  general  chill,  and  the  parts  exposed  to 
cold  may  not  suffer  even  in  intense  degree  of  cold.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  circulation  is  weak  and  the  vital  powers  low,  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  cold  may  take  serious  effect.     In  many  instances  the  sick  and 
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worn-out  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  suffered  loss  of  limbs  from  frost-bite 
from  two  hours'  exposure  to  a  cold  little  below  the  freezing-point. 

75.  A  disorganizing  degree  of  heat,  if  extensively  applied,  as  in 
severe  burns  and  scalds,  acts  like  a  violent  mechanical  injury — such 
as  tearing  off  or  crushing  a  limb  (§  52.)  It  directly  depresses  all  the 
functions :  the  pulse  becomes  very  weak,  frequent,  and  sometimes  irre- 
gular; the  muscular  strength  is  almost  annihilated,  and  consciousness 
is  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  In  this  state,  notwithstanding  the  sti- 
mulant power  of  heat,  and  the  inflammation  which  it  generally  excites, 
patients  require  stimulants,  and  they  often  die  in  a  state  of  complete 
collapse,  without  any  rallying  or  reaction.  Extreme  cold,  also,  if  ap- 
plied for  some  time  to  the  whole  body,  depresses  and  paralyzes  all  its 
powers,  even  that  of  generating  heat,  and,  therefore,  of  resisting  cold. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  observed,  that  on  plunging  kittens  into  ice-cold  water, 
the  arterial  blood  did  not  become  venous  in  the  veins;  and  Chossat 
found,  that  when  animals  were  killed  by  cold,  there  was  arterial  blood 
in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  limbs  become  benumbed  by  ex- 
treme or  continued  cold:  and  hence  persons  are  drowned  in  cold 
weather  much  more  speedily  than  in  warm.  In  degrees  of  cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  the  vital  processes,  more 
oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  more  carbonic  acid  formed,  and  more 
heat  generated,  these  being  the  means  whereby  animals  are  enabled  to 
resist  cold.  As,  however,  extreme  degrees  of  cold  reduce  the  vital 
properties  and  functions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  prolonged  application  of  more  moderate  cold  must  also  impair  them ; 
and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  the  body  is  be- 
numbed by  continued  cold,  the  circulation  is  enfeebled,  and  the  secre- 
tions more  or  less  disturbed. 

76.  Heat,  in  insufficient  intensity  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  or- 
g^ized  structure,  is  directly  stimulant.  It  excites  the  functions  of 
organs,  and  when  generally  applied,  may  even  induce  a  state  of  fever. 
Thus  when  a  person  is  in  a  vapour  bath,  or  a  hot-air  bath,  the  pulse 
is  quickened,  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  red,  full,  and  hot;  there 
are  throbbing  and  pain  in  the  temples,  and  a  feeling  of  feverish  op- 
pression, until  a  sweat  breaks  out;  this  then  soon  relieves  the  superficial 
tension  and  fulness,  and  reduces  the  increased  heat.  Effects  of  this 
kind  often  ensue  from  confinement  in  overheated  rooms :  and  if  there 
be  any  tendency  to  local  congestion  or  inflammation,  particularly  in 
the  head,  the  excitement  may  be  enough  for  the  production  of  mischief. 
The  continued  operation  of  heat  enervates,  reduces  the  strength  and 
appetite,  and  may  excite  disorder  of  the  liver.  Liebig  thinks  that  the 
oppressed  breathing,,  so  often  felt  in  heated  rooms,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  smaller  amount  of  oxygen  which  air  rarefied  by  heat  contains;  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause. 

The  exposure  of  a  portion  of  the  body  to  heat,  may  produce  still 
more  disordering  effects,  if  the  part  overheated  be  of  a  nature  disposing 
it  to  suffer  from  the  excitement.  Thus  solar  or  artificial  heat,  applied 
to  the  head,  may  cause  severe  headache,  apoplexy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Heat  to  the  spine,  as  from  sitting  with  the  back  near  a 
large  fire,  is  very  apt  to  cause  sickness  and  faintness,  and,  if  continued. 
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may  induce  convulsions.  More  local  inflammations,  as  of  the  eye,  ear, 
and  portions  of  the  skin,  are  frequently  caused  by  exposure  of  the  suf- 
fering parts  to  heat.  '  Gout  may  sometimes  be  excited  in  the  feet  by 
the  application  of  the  same  stimulus;  this  is  often  done  mth  the  design 
of  localizing  the  disorder. 

77.  Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  sedative.  It  contracts  tis- 
sues and  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  and  thus  at  first  renders  parts 
pale  and  shrunk.  In  persons  of  feeble  circulation,  the  fingers  are 
sometimes  quite  bloodless  and  numb  after  bathing;  the  cold  having 
quite  closed  up  the  arteries.^  But  cold  also  retards  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries ;  the  viscidity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  seems 
to  be  increased  by  it;  the  corpuscles  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
or  move  but  slowly,  and  the  part  soon  becomes  purple  or  blue  from  con- 
gestion of  blood.  This  purple  colour  is  chiefly  seen  in  parts  much  ex- 
posed, and  where  the  blood  habitually  enters  with  freedom,  as  for 
instance  the  cheeks,  ears,  nose,  and  hands.  There  is  also  much  in- 
ternal congestion  from  the  intropuUive  operation  of  the  cold — that  is, 
the  external  parts  being  constricted  and  obstructed,  blood  accumulates 
more  in  internal  parts,  and  the  heart's  force  is  mainly  expended  on 
these.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  degree  of  stupor  and  ultimate 
insensibility  into  which  persons  exposed  to  extreme  cold  are  apt  to  f&U. 
In  some  such  cases  there  has  been  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  nostrils  or 
ears :  the  stupor  has  continued  for  hours  after  the  heat  and  circulation 
have  been  restored ;  and  in  fatal  cases,  much  serous  effusion  has  been 
found  in  the  brain.^  Further  observation  is  needed  on  these  points; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  changes  are  not  the  mere  result  of 
the  congestive  influence  of  cold.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  remains 
long  stagnant  other  functions  are  also  interrupted,  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion in  particular ;  and  the  arrest  of  these  causes  a  more  serious  re- 
sult than  what  would  follow  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  temporary 
congestion.  We  shall  hereafter  find  reason  to  conclude  that  the  lower- 
ing of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues  from  the  operation 
of  cold,  in  itself  contributes  to  increase  the  capillary  congestion. 

78.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  ifnmediate  operation  of  cold 
(§  74,  77.)  But  its  indirect  eS*ects  are  more  commonly  known:  these 
are,  reaction,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  their  consequences;  they 
are  more  manifest  where  the  cold  has  been  partially  applied,  and  the 
strength  of  the  general  circulation  is  not  reduced.  Thus,  after  a  part 
has  been  exposed  to  severe  cold,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  increased  flow 
of  blood,  so  soon  as  it  is  restored  to  warmth,  this  causes  redness,  pain, 
and  more  heat ;  and  various  forms  of  inflammation  may  ensue,  generally, 
however,  modified  by  the  specific  eficct  which  the  previous  cold  has  ex- 

^  A  similar  cflfect  m.iy  be  wAtohctl  tlirough  the  microscope,  on  applying  ice-cold  watir 
lo  the  tni«:*3  web:  the  arteries  cuiitnict  to  obiiteraticn.  This  is  contrary  to  the  awer- 
tim  of  roiseuille.  (Sec  my  Gulstoiiirtn  Lectures.  Med.  Gax.,  .luly  16,  18-41, p. 680.)  It 
must  be  remarkeil,  that  the  primary  action  of  coM  on  the  arteries  is  strietly  atii 
exoiting  their  \itnl  property  of  contrnction;  but  its  direct  operation  on  textnrei 
gaus  is  sedative,  because  it  impedes  the  circulutii>u  which  supports  their  fuactloBa. 
too,  it  has  been  fuund,  that  when  its  iutluence  reaches  the  heart,  it  panljiM 

-  KelUc,  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  304.  .*.•"'     .. 
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ereised  on  the  vessels  and  nerves ;  and  also  varying  with  the  strength 
of  the  general  circulation.  Thus,  chilblain,  gangrenous  or  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  paralysis,  and  altered  sensation  are  among  the  in- 
direct effects  of  cold.  As  much  of  the  disorder  arises  in  these  cases 
from  the  violence  of  the  reaction  and  inflammation,  and  as  this  depends 
on  the  sudden  return  of  heat  and  circulation  in  the  part,  it  becomes  an 
obvious  measure  of  prudence  in  the  treatment  of  frost-bitten  limbs,  to 
retard  such  return  by  cold  applications.  But  as  Dr.  Alison  well  re- 
marks, this  precaution  is  not  needed,  where  the  sedative  effects  of  cold 
have  been  mo]:e  general;  here  warmth  and  stimulants  may  be  used 
freely,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  an  injurious  partial  reaction. 

79.  We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  manner  in  which  cold 
causes  disorder  in  the  partB  to  which  it  is  applied ;  but  this  is  not  the 
most  general  way  in  which  cold  excites  disease.  A  person  gets  his 
feet  wet,  stands  in  a  draught  of  cold  air,  or,  is  exposed  to  cold  when 
insufficiently  clothed ;  he  afterwards  becomes  diseased — not  in  the  feet, 
or  the  parts  chilled,  but  in  some  internal  part.  He  gets  a  sore  throat, 
a  ^^cola  in  the  head"  or  chest,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  rheu- 
matism in  the  limbs,  a  looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
or  any  other  disease  to  which  he  may  be  predisposed  (§  14.)  Now  how 
does  the  external  application  of  cold  cause  this  internal  disease?  How 
is  the  effect  transferred  from  external  to  internal  parts? 

Dr.  Alison  supposes  that  the  cold  operates  chiefly  on  the  nerves,  and 
that  the  sensation  which  it  excites  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  in- 
ternal organs,  where  its  morbid  effects  become  manifest.     But  it  must 
be  objected  to  this  that  the  morbific  effects  of  cold  are  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  sensation,  or  nervous  impression,  which  it  excites. 
A  person  may  have  his  limbs  aching  and  benumbed  with  general  cold ; 
and  yet  no  internal  disease  results.     But  if  he  has  been  exerting  him- 
self, is  perspiring,  and  then  gets  his  feet  wet,  or  is  otherwise  chilled, 
and  does  not  continue  his  exercise,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  catch  cold, 
and  to  exhibit  some  one  or  other  of  its  internal  morbid  effects,  even 
although  he  has  scarcely  been  sensible  of  any  impression.     It  therefore 
seems  more  probable,  that  external  cold  excites  internal  disease,  by 
deranging  the  circulation  and  condition  of  the  blood,  particularly  in 
the  capillaries.     Cold  checks  the  secretion  of  the  e^^ternal  surface,  per- 
spiration; it  constricts  and  obstructs  the  vessels  of  the  skin  (§  77,)  and 
thus  throws  more  blood  inwardly,  so  that  internal  congestions  are  pro- 
duced— these  internal  congestions  impair  the  functions  of  the  affected 
organs,  especially  if  they  are  such  as  are  concerned  in  excretion  (§  68,) 
and  in  other  ways  lay  the  foundation  of  disease.     This  intropulsive 
effect  of  cold  takes  place  more  readily  and  to  a  greater  extent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  or  sluggishness  of  the  capillary  circulation.     If 
this  be  weak  naturally  (§  20,)  there  is  a  constant  liability  to  ^Hake 
cold."     Or  if  it  be  weak  and  relaxed  from  previous  excitement,  during 
fatigue  (§  23,  24,)  or  during  sleep,  the  same  result  is  apt  to  follow. 
^      Henee  persons  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold  after  being  in  a  hot  room, 
•fterntaking  exertion,  or  when  asleep.     On  the  other  hand,  the  inju- 
lipB         9fe  of  oold  is  lessened,  or  prevented,  by  a  vigorous  state  of  the 

laiion,  whether  that  vigour  be  natural,  or  artificially  ex- 
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cited  by  continued  exertion,  stimulating  drinks,  or  by  febrile  excite- 
ment (§  IT.) 

On  this  view  wo  can  understand  why  the  partial,  but  continued,  ap- 
plication of  cohl,  such  as  occurs  from  draughts  of  cold  air,  wearing 
damp  clothes,  and  standing  on  cold  stones,  should  be  particularly  inju- 
rious, even  although  the  sensation  of  cold  excited  is  not  great.  Such 
chilling  intluoncos  acting  long  on  the  same  part,  completely  constrict 
its  vessels,  check  its  secretion  and  nutrition,  injure  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  by  determining  a  corresponding  amount  of  congestion 
inwardly,  fix  it  in  some  part  predisposed  to  disease  (§  14.)  Nor  is  it  to 
bo  overlooked  that  this  derangement  of  circulation  and  of  secretion  and 
nutrition  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood ; 
and  this  change  serves  to  explain  why  the  morbific  influence  of  cold 
often  cannot  be  removed  until  some  critical  discharge  takes  place,  as 
by  perspiration  or  urine.  It  is  probably  by  interrupting  or  modifying 
the  prvHVs^es  of  nutrition  and  disintegration  of  textures  that  cold  ope* 
rates  in  causing  rheumatic  pains  in  muscles  and  fascia  exposed  to  iti 
induenee.  Tlius  the  decaying  material  which  under  ordinary  warmth 
assuraes  the  form  of  ur^a,  mav  bv  the  retardin*:  induence  of  cold  be 
chan:^^l  onlv  into  lithic  or  lactic  acid,  and  isimediatelv  exert  that 
irr:;a:::;-:  ir.::uonee  on  the  par:  wbic'::  causes  die  rheumaiic  pain  result* 
ins:  d:reo;!y  frv^iu  cc»M. 

\V:;on  a  person  has  thus  taken  cM  J,  which  he  knows  by  general 
$ou?at:c^v.s  .^f  coiiaoss  and  woak  oirculati.-^i:,  rather  than  br  anr  feel- 
inpji  in  the  par:  ohillevL  p-.^werful  n:eas:irf<  wii^n  ;«id  ro  restore  the 
ba"ar.ce  of  the  circulation  and  excite  the  ietVctire  se-rredon*  saeh  ai 
vi.^;eu:  exer::.*r.,  a  h.-^:  or  vap.^nr  Va:!,  ?r  5:::z:iIa:iT  irinks  will  oAen 
prvTor.:  the  further  rrvvrres*  of  disease?.  The  p?n*ral  exp*:>?iire  to  a 
cv^xi  atr:>5rh^r>?*  i:  n,^;  I.^r.^  vvn::nu?-u  is  ii'ss  irjir::'^?  thar  a  partial 
arv'iv^A::;".  S::>.  ><Nrji2se  ::  ,::stnrr5  the  ':vila:n."^  •::"  th*  c£^ry:]lad^o  less^ 
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80.  Sasceptibility  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold  is  to  be  diminished 
by  means  tending  to  invigorate  the  capillary  circulation,  especially 
when  they  are  such  at  the  same  time  as  serve  to  promote  that  process 
of  reaction  which  is  nature's  ordinary  method  of  resisting  cold.  Now 
nothing  does  this  more  than  sudden  artificial  applications  of  cold,  as 
by  cold  bathing  or  sponging,  followed  by  friction,  exercise,  heat,  or 
stimulant  applications,  which  promote  the  reaction  (§  16.)  The  great 
art  in  accomplishing  these  intentions,  consists  in  using  the  cold  in  such 
a  manner  and  degree,  and  in  having  the  body  in  such  a  state  before 
tfnd  after  the  application,  that  the  reaction  or  glow  shall  bo  most  fully 
produced.  If  the  cold  be  applied  too  long,  or  when  the  body  is  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  or  exertion,  or  when  it  is  naturally  too  weak,  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  agent  will  be  continued,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  reaction,  and  sensations  of  languor  and  chilliness  will  show  that  the 
application  has  been  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  The  addition  of 
salt  to  the  water  of  baths  communicates  a  stimulant  property,  which 
promotes  reaction,  and  a  similar  influence  results  from  the  force  or 
shock  with  which  the  water  is  applied.  The  shock  excites  frequent 
deep  and  forcible  respirations  through  the  influence  of  the  nerves; 
and  these  accelerated  breathings  are  probably  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
process  of  reaction  which  follows. 

The  reaction  which  follows  the  judicious  use  of  cold  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  may  prove  serviceable,  not  only  in  resisting  the  further  influ- 
ence of  cold,  but  also  by  removing  congestions  and  irregularities  in  the 
circulation  produced  by  other  causes,  and  by  exciting  in  the  capillaries 
and  secements  new  actions,  which  may  supersede  those  of  disease.  It 
is  thus  that  the  "water  cure"  of  Priessnitz  chiefly  operates;  and 
although  too  powerful  an  agent  to  be  intrusted  to  unskilled  and  un- 
scientific hands,  it  promises  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
means  of  combating  diseases,  particularly  of  a  chronic  kind.  The  ex- 
citement and  exhilaration  sometimes  produced  by  the  free  application 
and  imbibition  of  cold  water  is  very  remarkable,  and  in  numerous  dis- 
orders connected  mih  mere  loss  of  tone  in  the  vascular  system,  may 
prove  very  beneficial.  But  in  cases  of  organic  disease,  or  extreme 
weakness,  the  influence  of  cold  water  may  be  very  injurious,  even 
thongh  it  may  seem  refreshing  and  invigorating  for  the  time.  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  patients  have  fancied  themselves  im- 
proving under  the  treatment,  when  in  fact  organic  mischief  has  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  flesh  and  blood  have  been  wasting.  The  ex- 
citement induced  by  the  water  almost  resembles  intoxication,  giving  a 
fictitious  feeling  of  strength,  in  the  midst  of  increasing  weakness. 

81.  In  the  preceding  remarks  on  cold,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  term  is  applied  relatively,  not  absolutely :  cold  is  not  a  fixed  tem- 
perature, or  range  of  temperature ;  but  simply  a  degree  of  heat  con- 
Biderably  below  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Thus  a  living  body  that 
has  been  warmed  throughout  to  a  heat  of  98^,  and  kept  in  an  excited 
state  by  that  temperature,  would  suffer  from  a  draught  of  air  at  70®, 
which  would  then  feel  cold  to  the  body,  and  produce  the  physiological 
and  pathological  effects  of  cold.  But  if  the  body  had  not  been  pre- 
viously warmed,  so  that  the  temperature  of  most  parts  of  the  surface 
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exceeded  85^,  or  if,  being  so  warmed,  the  energies  of  the  body  had 
not  been  exhausted,  then  air  at  70^  would  feel  pleasant,  and  produce 
no  chill.  This  is  one  of  many  conditions  which  distingu^  vital  from 
physical  properties.  Physical  or  chemical  properties  are  inyariably 
affected  in  a  certain  way  by  given  temperatures,  independent  of  pre- 
vious circumstances:  but  vital  properties  are  variously  affected  by  them 
in  consequence  of  possessing  that  power  of  adaptation,  whereby  they 
arc  enabled  to  maintain  the  same  states  of  function  in  varying  external 
circumstances. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  atmospheric  changes  in  variable  climatek 
are  fertile  causes  of  disease.  In  this  country  on  a  sudden  change  of 
wind,  the  temperature  often  falls  15^  or  20^  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
and  without  any  particular  exposure  the  body  may  become  so  chilled 
in  consequence  as  to  suffer  to  a  degree  sufBcient  for  the  production  of 
disease.  Internal  congestions  commonly  result,  but  the  seat  of  the 
congestion  varies  with  the  state  of  predisposition.  After  the  heat  of 
Bummer,  the  organs  most  apt  to  suffer  are  the  liver  and  the  abdominal 
viscera,  because  they  have  then  been  exposed  to  great  excitement  (§  25:^ 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring,  after  the  winter  cold,  the  lungs  ana 
air-passages  are  more  prone  to  derangement  (§  2t>.) 

n.   XOX-COONIZABLE   AGKXTS. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  those  causes  of  disease*  whose  existence 
is  merely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  disease  prevails  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  cannot  be  explained  unless  upon  the  assmnption  of 
the  existence  of  certain  peculiar  agencies,  although  we  cmnnol  prove 
their  existence  in  any  other  way  (§  51.)  These  comprise  what  are 
termed  the  emh-micy  ftpiihmicj  and  t«/<fi"fi>u*  poisons.  In  the  reports 
of  the  Registrar  General  these  poisons  are  termed  zymotic  {Zv^^^  •  fer- 
ment:^ the  epithet  implies  an  hypothetical  e3cplanation,  which  may 
perhaps  be  still  deemed  open  to  question :  but  i:  is,  neverthdeas,  a  very 
convenient  designation  for  these  mysterious  morbi£c  iniaences. 

(1.)  EXTEYIC  p«Ms»?ys. 

8*.  Persons  living  in  a  marshy  district  are  frequently  afflicted  1»y  a 
disease  called  a/M^,  which  does  not  attack  people  inhabiting  dry  lands. 
And  again^  the  inhabitants  of  certain  deep  valleys  ar«  often  affected 
with  the  swelling  in  the  neck«  called  brocchocele*or  goi:re;  w&fle  the 
neighboaring  moonsaineers  ar«  not  so  affected;  and  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  remove  their  residence  to  the  moGntains^  they 
generally  lv>3e  their  liability  to  t^  disease.  These  affections  are  in- 
stances of  diseases  which  may  be  said  to  dwell  ar>>iig  tlie  residents  in 
partlv-ular  spots ;  hence  they  are  called  ^nd^mL\  i.%  t^e  pecple  ^iv  i^^^) 

Moirii  doobt  still  exis:;s  regarding  the  mcsse  scarce  c£  end^nic  in- 
iaence :  scce  persctns  supper  that  it  is  to  be  traced  ^?  tie  wacer«  odiers 
to  ezsanaticsLS  firom  the  sc£L  Inter^ttect  and  reiciner:  fevers  ter- 
taii>  very  comsionly  cri^jiate  ia  sars&es.  ;:i2ir'«^  iri  Hce>£r?imds. 
for  i:  Lfcs  been  f.Hmi  tLa^wL^n  tie  wiad  Ncwi  icr»:^»  s^aci  tracts  of 
ci*  the  disease  appears  in  persccLS  rcsi^iiaL^  :c  Ieew:&ri.  bo  not  in 
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those  residing  to  inndward ;  and  it  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that 
wlien  the  marshy  spots  are  drained,  ague  ceases.  From  these  and 
similar  facts,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  cause  of  ague  is  an  efflu- 
vium^ miasmy  mdlariay  or  bad  air ;  an  aerial  poiaonj  inhaled  with  the 
breath,  and  absorbed  from  the  lungs  into  the  system. 

83.  The  exact  nature  of  marsh  malaria  has  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined. It  has  never  been  detected  by  chemical  analysis.  Professor 
Daniel  conjectured  that  the  malaria  which  causes  the  destructive  en- 
^demic  fevers  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  might  be  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  evolved  from  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter brought  down  by  the  rivers ;  but  experiments  made  in  the  late  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  the  Niger  are  opposed  to  this  notion.  The  mi- 
croscope, rather  than  chemical  analysis,  will  probably  one  day  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  malaria. 

But  although  the  exact  nature  of  marsh  malaria  is  not  known,  we 
are  acquainted  with  some  of  its  general  properties.  It  seems  to  be 
heavier  than  air;  for  persons  occupying  a  ground  floor  suffer  from  it 
more  than  those  living  in  upper  apartments.  Water  seems  to  absorb 
or  destroy  it ;  for  persons  on  board  ship,  or  on  the  side  of  a  lake  op- 
posite to  the  marsh,  are  not  affected ;  although  a  favourable  wind  will 
convey  the  pernicious  influence  to  a  much  greater  distance  over  land. 
A  damp  state  of  the  aiVy  however,  favours  its  production :  good  fires 
in  a  house  afford  marked  protection  to  its  inmates.  It  seems  to  be 
attracted  by  trees ;  for  the  vicinity  of  trees  is  doubly  dangerous ;  whilst 
places  beyond  the  trees  are  more  free  from  its  effects  than  others  at 
the  same  distance  which  are  unsheltered. 

84.  The  chief  points  known,  with  regard  to  the  source  of  malaria, 
are,  that  it  arises  from  the  operation  of  the  sun's  heat  on  marshy 
ground,  or  on  the  banks  or  deltas  of  rivers,  especially  if  devoid  of 
tidal  flow,  after  evaporation  has  proceeded  to  some  extent ;  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  matter  not  being  an  essential  part  of  the  process.^  The 
virulence  of  the  malaria,  shown  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  excited, 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  affected,  seems  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  heat,  which  has  led  to  its  development.  Thus  the 
ague  of  this  country,  the  pernicious  intermittent  of  Italy,  and  the  ma- 
lignant intermittent  of  Western  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  all  seem 
to  arise  from  similar  endemic  causes,  but  differ  materially  in  their  viru- 
lence, being  the  most  formidable  where  the  heat  is  greatest.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  is,  however,  requisite  to  the  effect;  a  very  irj 
season,  which  desiccates  *a  marsh,  stops  the  malaria ;  and  the  deposit 
of  the  evening  dew  always  favours  its  production  (§  83.)  Excess  of 
moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  checks  its  development,  so  that  a  very 
wet  season,  as  well  as  a  very  dry  one,  may  render  a  marsh  less  un- 
healthy (§  83.)  But  extreme  heat  does  not  diminish  malaria  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  because  portions  of  these  are  never  dry.  The  low 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  are  always  malarious 
at  the  commencement  of  hot  weather,  because  in  the  absence  of  a  tide 

^Chiiholm  and  Ferguson,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  toI.  ti.;  Trans.  Boy.  Soo. 
EdiiL,  tol.  ix. 
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there  is  none  of  that  frequent  salt  washing  and  drainage,  which  puri- 
fies other  European  shores. 

It  is  not  only  marshy,  or  low  grounds,  that  engender  malaria,  al- 
though these  are  the  situations  that  are  most  favourable  to  its  produc- 
tion. All  that  seems  to  be  really  requisite,  is  the  continued  operation 
of  the  sun's  heat  on  moisture  stagnant  upon,  or  near,  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  I  know  instances  in  which  ague  has  attacked  persona 
living  on  a  height  of  mountain  limestone,  forming  a  small  table  land 
below  higher  ground.  Some  swampy  lands  are  not  malarious ;  peat 
bogs,  in  particular,  show  a  remarkable  exemption  from  decomposition 
and  efBuvia  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  malaria  seems  to  be  more  active  at  night, 
than  by  day.  Its  power  seems  to  be  diminished  by  the  cultivation  and 
dense  peopling  of  districts  where  it  has  prevailed.  The  Italians  date 
its  development  in  the  deadly  Maremma  from  the  time  that  the  coun- 
try was  desolated  by  the  Plague.  This  influence  of  the  population  is 
probably  connected  more  with  their  activity  than  with  their  presence ; 
for  the  ague  disappears  in  proportion  as  the  inhabitants  drain  the 
marshes  and  remove  the  source  of  the  poison. 

85.  The  morbid  effects  of  marsh  miasms  are  multiform:  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  of  various  types,  are  tbe  most  remarkable  among 
these,  and  particularly  affect  the  new  residents  in  a  marshy  spot;  but 
the  older  inhabitants  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  ner- 
vous affections,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  cachectic  complaints,  and  are 
generally  short-lived.  The  first  operation  of  the  malarious  poison 
seems  to  be  on  the  quality  and  distribution  of  the  blood:  in  the  worst 
cases  tliis  liquid  becomes  speedily  darker  in  colour,  and  otherwise  al- 
tered, and  accumulates  to  an  extraordinary  amount  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, where  it  then  suffers  still  further  in  consequence  of  its  stagna- 
tion and  want  of  purification  by  tho  ordinary  processes  of  excretion. 
The  fit  of  an  ague  is  the  reaction  (§  IG)  of  the  vital  powers  against  this 
cumulative  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  blood :  if  the  vital  powers  are 
strong,  and  the  dose  of  the  poison  not  overwhelming,  the  fit  success- 
fully removes  the  internal  congestions,  and  partially  restores  the  puri^ 
of  the  blood  through  increased  excretion ;  but  some  poison  being  still 
in  the  system,  similar  effects  are  again  produced  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval ;  and  so  alternate  attacks  of  ague,  and  intermissions, 
appear  in  succession. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  diseases  resulting 
from  malaria,  is  the  periodicity  of  their  attacks,  and  the  diminution  or 
cessation  of  the  symptoms  in  the  interval.  This  is  probably  due  to 
tho  alternate  accumulation  of  the  malarious  influence  in  the  body  and 
the  reaction  of  the  vital  powers  against  it. 

86.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  malaria 
besides  those  which  cause  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  (§  80,  81.) 
Yellow  fever  and  plague  are  endemic  diseases,  most  probably  arising 
from  aerial  poisons.  The  propagation  and  severity  of  the  latter,  and 
perhaps  even  its  very  existence,  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  filth 
and  impurities  of  the  towns  where  it  prevails.      These,  however,  are 
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cognizable  causes,  whose  operation  in  exciting  and  predisposing  to  dis* 
ease,  has  been  already  noticed  (§  70 — 73,  §  22.) 

Bronchocele  and  cretinism,  and  allied  results  of  depraved  nutrition, 
manifested  in  glandular  enlargements,  fibrinous  and  dropsical  swellings 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  distorted  limbs,  stunted  growth  of  the  body,  and 
imperfect  development  of  the  mind,  are  dependent  on  endemic  causes ; 
which  are  most  probably  miasms  arising  from  the  low  marshy  grounds 
of  the  deep  valleys  of  Savoy. 

Some  other  endemic  diseases  can  also  be  traced  to  cognizable  causes ; 
the  Guinea  worm,  seems  to  be  due  to  drinking  water  containing  its 
ova;  the  pellagra  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  plica  of  Poland,  are 
brought  about  by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  unhealthy  modes  of  living, 
and  probably  are  both  immediately  dependent  on  the  production  and 
propagation  of  a  parasitic  vegetable  on  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  skin.^ 

(2.)   EPIDEMIC  POISONS. 

87.  There  is  another  group  of  diseases,  which  resemble  the  endemic 
in  affecting  many  persons  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time  (§  81.) 
But  they  differ  in  these  respects,  they  do  not  regularly  return  at  stated 
seasons  (§  84,)  and  they  are  not  confined  to  particular  localities  (§  82,) 
although  they  infest  some  more  than  others;  they  attack  a  whole  dis- 
trict, a  whole  country — and  sometimes  almost  a  whole  hemisphere — 
within  a  very  short  time ;  often  coming  on  without  obvious  cause ;  pre- 
vailing for  awhile,  and  then  disappearing  for  an  uncertain  period ; 
which  may  be  for  months,  or  years,  or  even  for  intervals  too  long  to 
be  remembered.  These  disorders  are  called  epidemics,  («^t  ^'yftof,)  be- 
cause they  seem  like  a  blight,  or  pernicious  influence,  blowing  on  the 
people;  and  therefore  affecting  a  whole  country  at  once. 

o8.  The  cause  of  these  diseases  is  supposed  to  be  something  in  the 
atmosphere ;  for  the  atmosphere  is  the  only  thing  that  is  common  to 
all  the  places  to  which  the  affection  extends :  but  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic  poison  is  just  as  mysterious  as  the  endemic.  It  is  true  that 
some  diseases,  which  seem  to  prevail  epidemically,  may  be  traced  to 
the  cognizable  qualities,  cold,  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture  of  the  air 
(§  74,  et  seq.)  Thus  diseases  excited  by  cold  sometimes  prevail,  as 
epidemics,  in  the  winter ;  those  excited  by  heat,  in  the  summer ;  catarrhs 
and  rheumatisms  abound  in  cold  damp  weather ;  croup  and  quinsy  be- 
come common  during  the  prevalence  of  a  cold  east  wind  in  the  spring ; 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  rife  in  the  autumnal  fruit  season.  Other 
disorders,  again,  such  as  dysenteries,  fevers,  and  scurvies,  have  in  some 
instances  obviously  arisen  from  deficient  or  contaminated  food,  bad 
water,  or  some  other  distinctly  cognizable  cause  (§  60,  70,  et  seq.) 
But  as  these  causes  all  belong  to  the  class  of  cognizable  agents  already 
noticed  (§  52,  et  seq.^)  they  do  not  need  to  be  adverted  to  here. 

89.  But  there  are  diseases  occurring  epidemically  which  do  not  ap^ 

?ear  to  have  any  discoverable  connexion  with  season  or  temperature, 
'hus  an  epidemic  influenza  may  come  on  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  rapidly  spread  through  a  country,  and  then  cease  as  unaccountably 

1  Robin,  Histoire  XatureUe  des  Ydgdtaux  Parasites.    1853. 
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as  it  began,  or  it  may  break  out  simultaneously  at  distant  parts  where 
the  temperatnre  is  exceedingly  different.^  So,  too,  diseases  that  are 
obviously  excited  by  other  causes,  whether  infectious  or  otherwise — 
as,  for  instance,  typhus  and  scarlet  fevers,  measles,  small-pox,  and 
erysipelas, — sometimes  prevail  so  extensively,  and  with  such  peculiar 
characters,  that  some  common  influence  besides  the  agencies  that  usually 
produce  them,  must  be  admitted  to  be  concerned  in  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  diffusion.  The  nature  of  this  influence  is  unknown;  but 
it  is  spoken  of  as  epidemic  (§  87.) 

90.  Various  diseases,  fevers,  inflammations,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  ailments,  at  some  periods  assume  a  remarkable  character  in  common, 
or  tifpe  (as  it  is  called ;)  for  example,  they  may  be  attended  with  unusual 
weakness,  or  unusual  excitement,  or  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  an  epidemic  or  prevailing  diathesis^  or  constitution.  Thus 
at  uncertain  times,  fevers,  wherever  arising,  and  from  whatever  source, 
are  always  more  low,  typhoid,  or  adynamic,  than  usual ;  exanthema- 
tous  diseases  then  generally  partake  of  the  same  character ;  and  even 
patients  affected  with  inflammations  will  not  bear  depiction  as  they 
would  at  other  times.  Of  late  years  this  low  type  has  prevailed  more 
or  less,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  a  period  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  was  as  common,  and  blood-letting  was 
then  advantageously  employed  even  in  continued  fever. 

91.  It  has  been  before  stated  (§  88,)  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  epidemic  influences  or  causes  of  disease.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  advanced,  some  of  them  with  much  plausibilityi 
although  without  any  substantial  support.  Dr.  Prout  states  that, 
shortly  before  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  cholera  in 
this  country,  he  noticed  a  slight  but  decided  increase  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  if  from  the  addition  of  some  ponderous  gas. 
At  the  same  time,  he  remarked  an  unusual  acidity  in  the  saliva  even 
of  healthy  persons,  and  such  an  absence  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine, 
that  ho  was  inclined  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  disposition 
to  form  oxalic  acid,  and  to  refer  this  to  the  same  unknown  cause  which 
was  active  in  the  production  of  cholera  (GO.)  He  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  some  such  subtile  deleterious  agent,  as  seleniuretted  hydro- 
gen,'might  be  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  and  produce  the  perni- 
cious results  observed.  Such  an  agent  might  be  evolved  from  volcanoes, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  severe  epidemics  have  been  known 
to  be  preceded  by  volcanic  eruptions.  This  has  not  however  been 
found  to  be  always,  or  even  often,  the  case.  Neither  do  volcanic 
countries  suffer  the  first,  or  the  most  intensely  from  epidemics,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  if  this  supposition  were  based  on  fact.  Electro-magnetic 
influence,  and  abnormal  production  of  ozone,  are  among  the  assumed 
causes  of  epidemic  disorder,  and  the  assumption  has  more  of  probability 
on  its  side,  on  account  of  the  ubiquitous  character  of  these  agents. 
But  here,  again,  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  the  opinion  to  rest  upon, 
than  a  few  equivocal  observations  regarding  the  occurrence  of  aurorae 

*  The  inflncTiza  of  1836  prevailed  aimnltaneonsly  in  London  nnd  Cape  Town,  nitliongh 
5t  was  then  the  summer  of  one  place  and  the  winter  of  the  other.  See  "Annals  of  In- 
flueiua,"  bj  Dr.  TheophUus  Thompson.     1850. 
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borealeSy  and  disagreeably  odorous  fogs  (said  to  contain  ozone,)  coinci- 
dentlj  with  certain  epidemic  invasions. 

92.  Many  analogical  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  a 
fayourite  notion  of  Linnscus,  namely  that  epidemic  diseases  are  caused 
by  animalcule  tribes.  This  hypothesis  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Sir 
H.  Holland,^  Dr.  Henle,'  and  others.  Before  I  had  seen  the  opinions 
of  these  authors,  I  had,  in  my  lectures,  stated  some  arguments  which 
appear  to  favour  this  notion,  and  which  will  be  noticed  again  when 
speaking  of  infection.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
chief  facts  which  afford  a  countenance  to  the  view  are  the  following : — 
1.  Epidemic  diseases  resemble  the  effects  of  the  blight  insects,  by  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  without  evident  cause,  in  uncertain  places 
and  at  uncertain  periods.  2.  Unusual  swarms  of  insects,  and  various 
epidemic  visitations  have  been  frequently  remarked  as  occurring  toge- 
ther, although  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  uniformity  has  been  found  to 
obtain  in  either  the  characters  of  the  insects,  or  the  diseases.  8.  Fresh 
proofs  are  continually  coming  under  notice  of  the  existence  of  parasitic 
animals  and  plants  in  living  animals,  often,  too,  unmistakeably  present- 
ing themselves  as  causes  of  disease:  this  is  seen  in  intestinal  worms  and 
other  entozoa,  the  acari  of  itch,  and  the  rot-worm  of  sheep.^  4.  The 
history  and  symptoms  of  such  epidemic  diseases,  as  cholera  and  influ- 
enza, are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  animalcules  from  ova  received 
into  the  blood.  It  must  be  finally  stated,  however,  that  there  is  an 
entire  deficiency  of  all  direct  observations  which  could  confer  support 
on  this  hypothesis ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  also  be  objected  to  it,  that 
the  seasons  in  which  epidemics  sometimes  appear,  are  not  always  those 
most  favourable  to  the  development  of  animalcule  life.^ 

(3.)   INFECTIOUS  POISONS. 

98.  The  terms  infection  and  contagion  are  applied  to  the  production 
of  a  disease  by  the  influence  of  a  morbid  matter  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  a  person  who  is,  or  has  been,  the  subject  of  the  disorder.    They 

1  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  1840,  p.  607. 

'  Pathological  Researches,  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April,  1840. 

*  Vegetable  parasites,  too,  often  appear  in  the  same  light,  as  instanced  in  the  myco- 
dermatous  Tegetations  of  porrigo,  and  pityriasis  versicolor.  ^Sce  Sprcnger,  Canstatt's 
Jahresbooh.  1851.)  And  in  the  parasitic  alg£e  of  aphtha.  (See  Robin,  Histoire  Nat. 
des  y^g^taux  Parasites.  1853.)  Gruby,  Comptes  Rendas,  t.  xlii.  Bennett,  Trans. 
Boyal  Soc.  Edin.,  1842. 

*  The  preyalence  of  the  south-east  wind  has  been  observed  to  be  particularly  favour- 
able to  Uie  increase  of  both  cholera  and  influenza;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  has 
Borne  connexion  with  the  general  tendency  which  the  former  shows  to  spread  chiefly  f^om 
east  to  west.  Has  the  morbific  power  of  this  wind  aught  to  do  with  the  haziness  of  the 
lir  which  commonly  prevails  with  it? — a  haziness  perceptible  in  the  country  remote  Arom 
smoke  and  quite  distinct  from  fog?  What  is  this  haze  ?  In  the  west  of  England,  a  hazy 
day  in  spring  is  called  a  blighL  Ehrcnberg  has  discovered  by  the  microscope  that  wind 
deposits  a  fine  dust,  even  on  mountain  tops,  which  has  almost,  an  identity  of  character 
irhererer  found,  and  which  contains  in  addition  to  various  earthy  and  oxy-metallic 
matters,  fragments  of  fossil  shells  and  shields  of  extreme  nunuteness.  Organic  exuvifo 
of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  seem  to  bo  the  same  with 
deposits  lying  near  the  summits  of  the  Andes.  Numerous  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  are  currents  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  that  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
transmitting  subtle  organic  materials  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 
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imply,  in  short,  disease  produced  by  communication.  The  proofs  that 
disease  is  sometimes  thus  propagated  from  one  individual  to  another 
are,  first,  the  general  one,  that  those  who  have  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  are  affected  in  much  greater  numbers  than  those  who  have  not 
(§  12;)  and,  secondly,  the  direct  and  individual  act  of  infecting  a 
healthy  person  with  matter  taken  from  a  person  in  disease.  This  Tat- 
ter plan,  although  available  only  in  some  forms  of  infectious  disease, 
may  nevertheless  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  general  fact 
of  contagion — that  is,  of  the  power  of  disease,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  propagate  itself.^ 

94.  I  have  just  alluded  (§  93,)  to  there  being  different  ways  in  which 
infection  may  operate ;  and  may  now  specify  three  distinct  modes  in 
which  it  may  do  so : — 

(1.)  Infection  through  wounds,  or  an  abraded  surface ;  this  is  what 
is  commonly  misnamed  inoculation :  it  is  instanced  in  hydrophobia, 
where  the  morbid  matter  is  contained  in  the  saliva,  or  guttural  mucus 
of  the  rabid  animal;  and  in  cow-pox,  where  it  is  afforded  by  a  specific 
vesicle. 

95.  (2.)  Infection  by  contact,  different  parts  of  the  body  being,  how- 
ever, only  susceptible  of  different  diseases;  this  is  contagion  properly 
so  thus  called:  thus  the  urethra  and  conjunctiva  only  suffer  in  gonor- 
rhoea, the  vicinity  of  the  external  openings  of  the  passages  in  syphilis, 
the  skin  in  scabies,  the  scalp  of  the  head  in  porrigo — in  all  these  cases 
the  morbid  matter  that  effects  the  mischief  issues  generally  from  simi- 
lar parts. 

9G.  (3.)  Infection  by  exhalations  in  the  breath,  or  cutaneous  or 
other  secretion ;  conveyed  through  the  air  to  the  mouth  and  air  pas- 
sages :  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough, 
typhus,  and  other  infectious  fevers. 

97.  Some  diseases  are  capable  of  propagating  themselves  by  several 
of  these  modes ;  small-pox,  for  instance,  may  be  communicated  by  in- 
fection through  punctures  in  the  skin  (§  94^)  by  application  to  the  eye 
(true  inoculation,  §  95,) — and  through  the  general  mass  of  the  respi- 
rable  air  (96 :)  probably  inoculation  might  also  be  effected  with  other 
febrile  poisons,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  the  same  palpable  Torm  as 
the  matter  of  small-pox.  All  this  merely  shows  that  the  matter  of  in- 
fection can  exist  suspended  in  the  air,  as  well  as  in  a  fluid  or  solid 
state ;  and  that  it  may  accordingly  get  access  to  the  system  by  diffe- 
rent avenues  as  it  is  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  It  is  pretty 
clear,  too,  that  the  poison  of  infection  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  by 
articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  or  household  furniture.  This  is  the  case 
with  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  perhaps  the  plague,  but  in  these  matters 
popular  prejudice  generally  goes  beyond  the  truth. 

98.  Many  of  those  who  are  skeptical  regarding  the  reality  of  infec- 
tion, direct  their  objections  only  against  aerial  communication,  and  do 
not  question  the  other  modes.  But  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case  is, 
not  that  infectious  matter  may  be  diffused  through  the  air — our  sense 

*  Some  facts,  and  able  orguments,  tending  to  establish  the  existence  of  contagion 
in  cholera  and  other  epidemics  may  be  found  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Exciting  Causes 
of  Epidemics,"  by  Trofessor  Alison,  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Key.,  Jan.,  1854. 
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of  smell  informs  us  that  animal  effluvia  are  constantly  so  diffused — but 
that  infection  can  take  place  by  any  mode ;  that  is,  that  disease  should 
be  able  to  propagate  itself.  There  are  only  two  parallel  cases  in  na- 
ture, in  which  analogous  actions  take  place.  One  is  that  of  what  is 
called  septic  matter,  leaven,  or  ferment ;  a  little  of  which  being  intro- 
duced into  organic  matter  promotes  changes  and  decompositions  in  it. — 
"A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  This  is  supposed  by  Lie- 
big  and  other  chemists,  to  be  a  chemical  action ;  operating  in  the  manner 
of  heat,  by  altering  the  molecular  relations  and  affinities  of  compound 
principles ;  as,  for  example,  when  some  such  protein  compound  as  glu- 
ten in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  promotes  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  and  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  then  this  into  bu- 
tyric and  carbonic  acids.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  maintained 
by  Turpin,  Cagniard  De  la  Tour  and  others,  that  fermentation  is 
caused  by  the  production  and  growth  of  living  molecules  of  a  vegetable 
nature  (torulse,)  which  have  the  power  to  modify  the  affinities  of  the 
material  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  that  it  spreads  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  living  bodies.  If  this  notion  be  based  in  truth,  it 
transfers  the  explanation  of  leaven  or  ferment,  into  the  next  category 
(S  99.) 

99.  The  other  case  analogous  to  the  propagation  of  disease  by  infec- 
tion, is  that  of  the  vital  power  of  generation ;  in  this  case,  organized 
matter  propagates  itself  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Does  then  the  poison  of  contagion  consist  of  animal  ova,  or  vegetable 
seeds?  Are  infectious  diseases  results  of  the  invasions  and  operations 
of  living  parasites  disturbing  in  sundry  ways  the  functions  and  struc- 
tures of  the  body,  each  after  its  own  kind,  until  the  vital  powers  either 
saccumb  before  them  or  succeed  in  expelling  the  invaders  from  the 
system?  (§  16.)  Such  an  opinion  has  been  many  times  proposed,  and 
is,  in  a  degree,  implied  in  the  term  incuhation^  (sitting  on  eggs  to  hatch 
them,)  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the  period  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  reception  of  the  infection  and  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms.  The  notion,  indeed,  receives  support  from  the  phenomena 
of  itch,  which  certainly  infects  through  an  insect,  the  itch-mite,  and 
spreads  by  this  animal's  propagation;  and  from  those  of  porrigo,  or 
favns,  which  is  now  known  to  depend  on  a  minute  parasitic  vegetable, 
and  to  infect  through  its  seeds  or  sporules.^  It  may  however  be  ob- 
jected, that  these  are  instances  of  mere  local  disease,  and  by  no  means 
parallel  with  the  case  of  infectious  fevers,  or  syphilis,  in  which  the  whole 
system  is  affected. 

It  might  be  expected  that  small-pox  and  cow-pox  would  throw  some 
light  on  this  difficult  subject,  because  the  infectious  matter  of  those 
disorders  is  found  in  the  incipient  pustule ;  but  this  has  not  hitherto 
proved  to  be  the  case.  M.  Gruby  states  that  he  has  discovered  a  few 
animalcules  in  the  lymph  of  the  variolous  vesicles,  but  its  disease-pro- 
ducing power  has  not  been  traced  to  these  creatures. 

100.  There  are  certain  general  properties  in  all  forms  of  infection 

»  Scbonlcin,  MuUer's  Archiv.,  1839,  p.  82.     Gruby,  Gazette  Medicale,  JuiUet  17, 1841. 
Bobin,  Hist  Nat  des  Yegutaux  FarasiteB.    1853. 
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which  seem  rather  to  fayaur  the  notion  that  they  are  dependent  upon 
parasitic  creatures,  and  which  further  deserve  to  be  mentioned  on  ac-* 
count  of  their  practical  importance.  Infectious  matter  is  destroyed 
by  a  temperature  that  is  higher  than  120°  Fahr.,  and  by  strong  che- 
mical agents,  especially  chlorine;  its  activity  is  impaired  by  cold;  and 
in  the  case  of  aerial  infection,  is  rendered  harmless  by  intense  cold 
and  free  ventilation.  Hence  many  infectious  diseases  cease  when  hard 
frost  sets  in.  On  the  other  hand,  warmth,  closeness,  and  filth,  increase 
the  virulence  of  the  mischief,  and  become,  as  it  were,  a  nursery  of 
pestilence.  Nothing  tends  to  promote  the  spread  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease more  than  crowding  together  many  people  who  arc  sufiering  un- 
der it.  Each  one  is  then  a  separate  source  of  contagion ;  and  as  these 
sources  are  multiplied  in  an  apartment,  the  contained  air  becomes  more 
contaminated  in  proportion.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  medical  at- 
tendants and  nurses  escape  infection  much  more  rarely  in  fever  hos- 
pitals and  wards,  than  they  do  in  hospitals  where  the  fever  patients 
are  widely  distributed  among  persons  suffering  from  other  disorders. 

The  greater  number  of  infectious  disorders,  especially  those  which 
have  the  character  in  the  most  marked  degree,  leave  the  system  more 
or  loss  free  from  liability  to  their  recurrence.  This  immunity,  however, 
diminishes  somewhat  with  lapse  of  years.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  once  had  measles,  small-pox.  or  hooping-cough,  never  take 
these  disorders  again,  even  although  fully  exposed  to  the  infection. 
Some,  however,  do  catch  them  again  after  the  lapse  of  many  years; 
most  of  these  exhibit  a  much  milder  type  of  the  affection  than  is  usual 
in  a  first  attack.  This  comparative  security  against  a  repeated  infcc- 
tion  is  involved  in  much  mystery,  but  it  is  attributed  by  Liebig,  and 
others  who  favour  the  zymotic,  or  fermentation  hypothesis,  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  certain  material  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fermentative 
change,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  not  easily  again  reproduced. 
All  this  is,  however,  pure  hypothesis,  and  unsustained  by  any  trust- 
worthv  facts. 

[The  too  frequently  repeated  visitations  of  epidemic  cholera,  have 
loft  behind  them  a  few  hints  that  may  help  to  guide  future  investiga- 
tors in  the  right  direction,  when  they  seek  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  concealed  causes  of  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases.  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  cholera  is  caused  by  some  subtle  poison  which  travels. 
Its  path  may  bo  followed  almost  as  if  it  left  visible  traces  of  its  foot- 
steps. It  is  equally  clear  that  it  avails  itself  of  material  means  of 
transport.  Instances  have  occurred  agnia  and  again,  where  the  clothes 
in  which  cholera  patients  have  died  Lave  communicated  the  disorder 
to  healthy  persons.  But  it  is  no  loss  clear  that  this  subtle  agent  re- 
quires a  prepared  rocipien:  in  order  that  it  may  become  operative  for 
evil.  Comparatively  few  persons  are  susceptible  to  i;s  action^  even 
when  it  is  rendered  very  intense  by  coLtnemen:  in  impure  and  badly 
ventilated  apartments.  Cholera,  then,  very  aptly  illustrates  what  has 
l»oen  alrea.ly  said  reg.irdinj;  the  necessity  of  j  roJisj  :s:rig  and  exciting 
intiuon COS  eot^sj  iring  f.T  the  produotioa  of  disease.  The  human  body 
is  capiblo  of  leing  predisposovl  to  leocnie  affect o-I  ':y  cholera  ihrongh 
the  ovoration  of  various  dtlilitasing  agents^  lu:  i:  ^I,os  no:  even  then 
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contract  the  disease,  unless  it  is  exposed  to  action  of  the  peculiar  sub- 
tle poison  that  broods  unseen  in  the  air,  and  marches  through  its  trans- 
parent spaces,  bent  on  the  errand  of  death* 

Bat  there  is  this  highly  important  and  interesting  peculiarity  about 
the  poison  of  cholera, — although  it  propagates  itself,  it  is  not  able  to 
do  so,  unless  a  certain  material  is  provided  for  it  to  feed  upon  at  the 
time.    It  must  have  moisture  and  exhalations  from  decaying  organic 
matters,  or  it  cannot  thrive,  and  reproduce  itself.     If  these  essential 
supports  are  wanting,  it  makes  no  progress,  and  disappears.     The 
cholera  poison  spreads  centrifugally  from  any  focal  point  in  >yhich  it 
has  been  called  into  existence,  as  waves  of  water  extend  round  a  spot 
into  which  a  stone  has  been  dropped,  growing  weaker,  however,  as  it 
spreads,  and  at  last  giving  no  appreciable  token  of  its  existence,  un- 
less it  crosses  some  locality  in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  poi- 
son are  collected  in  a  very  concentrated  state,  some  fated  spot  in  which 
moisture  and  the  products  of  decomposition  dwell.     Then  the  active 
poison  is  again  called  into  existence  out  of  these  matters.     A  new  focus 
of  infectious  influence  is  made,  and  from  this  the  epidemic  contagion 
again  spreads  centrifugally  as  from  a  new  centre  of  departure.     The 
latent  material  of  the  cholera  poison  may  be  likened  to  the  charcoal, 
nitre  and  sulphur,  that  lie  side  by  side  in  the  grains  of  gunpowder. 
The  explosive  substance  is  there,  but  no  explosion  takes  place  until 
the  quickening  spark  comes.     Then  the  consuming  flame  breaks  out. 
MoiBture  and  putrefactive  efiluvia  are  the  rough  material  of  cholera 
poison,  but  this  material  is  never  worked  into  its  effective  and  finished 
state,  unless  under  the  presence  of  poison  already  complete  and  active. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  cholera  poison  travels,  but  only  through  regions 
of  moisture  and  filth ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  that  the  disorder  grows 
milder  as  it  spreads,  but  again  breaks  forth  in  certain  spots  with  re- 
newed virulence  from  time  to  time.     It  is  curious  that  either  the  zy- 
motic or  the  parasitic  theory  of  infection  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
support  from  these  considerations.     It  may  be  deemed  either  that  the 
infection  finds  new  material  that  it  can  change  into  a  morbific  agent 
like  itself  by  fermentation ;  or  on  the  other  hand  that  the  living  para- 
sites alight  upon  deposits  of  food  which  they  are  able  to  assimilate  and 
convert  into  an  offspring  like  to  themselves.     So  much  for  hypothesis. 
— Note  by  Dr,  Mann.'] 

101.  It  may  be  useful  again  to  point  out  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  infectious,  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases ;  for  these  peculiarities 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  reality  of  infection  viewed  as  an  immediate 
cause  of  disease. 

Infectious  diseases  first  attack  individuals  in  some  given  locality,  and 
then  gradually  spread  in  the  vicinity,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  there 
is  most  human  intercourse.  If  care  be  taken,  early  and  completely  to 
separate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  the  disease  does  not  spread 
among  the  latter. 

102.  Endemic  diseases  attack  many  individuals  simultaneously  in 
certain  confined  localities,  (§  81,)  and  do  not  spread  beyond  these 
localities ;  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  does  not  give  the 
latter  security ;  but  removing  the  healthy  to  another  spot  does. 
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103.  Spiilemic  diseases  siraultaneonsly  attack  many  individuals  over 
a  vride  extent  of  country  (§  88:)  but  do  not  increase  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  first  affected,  nor  yet  in  proportion  to  intercourse  with 
these,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  conditions 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  predisposing  or  determining  causes  (§  19.) 

104.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  diseases  are  sus- 
pected to  originate  and  spread  by  more  than  one  of  these  modes.  This 
is  probably  the  case  with  typhus  fever,  plague,  cholera,  and  dysentery. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  infectious  diseases,  like  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  and  measles,  are  occasionally  increased  and  modified  by 
epidemic  influences  (§  1*0,  91 ;)  the  same  thing  may  also  be  stated  of 
some  endemic  maladies.  The  unquestionable  aggravation  of  contagious 
and  epidemic  complaints  in  consequence  of  endemic  impurities,  (§  85,) 
makes  it  plain  that  all  these  several  causes  may  operate  conjointly.  It 
is  under  such  circumstances  of  aggravation,  combined  with  strongly 
prevailing  predispositions,  induced  by  famine  \  i  21.)  fatigue  (§  23,) 
confinement  i  §  22,^  defective  supply  of  air  •  §  24,  72.)  or  mental  depres- 
sion ^§  2S,)  that  epidemics  not  only  spread  more  rapidly,  but  also  as- 
sume so  intense  a  form,  that  thev  become  verv  destructive,  and  so  earn 
for  themselves  the  right  to  be  called  malignant  and  pestilential. 

The  direct  operation  of  most  of  this  class  of  morbific  causes  is  de- 
pressing, so  that  where  these  influences  are  strongest,  the  resulting 
disease  is  the  most  sure  to  wear  the  character  of  adynamiiU  asfhenioj 
or  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  As  they  exhibit  influences  directly 
noxious  to  life,  they  are  commonly  doiignnted  *r-';*/nV  poiJfonM,  But 
there  is  in  the  system  the  antagonist  principle  of  vital  resistance  (|  16,) 
which  leads  to  various  processes  of  reaction,  exhibitel  in  dififerent  de- 
grees, according  to  the  relative  strengths  of  the  poison  and  of  the  re- 
sisting power,  and  often  also  according  to  the  arsence  or  presence  of 
cognizable  agents  which  act  at  the  same  time  as  rredisp^Teing,  deter- 
mining, or  ooperating  causes.  For  instance,  in  warm  weather  the 
poisonous  inflaenoes  are  generally  strong  §  ?4,  lv'.\  ■  and  the  bodily 
rowers  weak  §  24::-  the  resu!:in*r  disease  is  then  couse  jr.entlT  one  of 
more  ccmr»!e:e  advnamia.  In  m«.vieratelv  cc-Il  weather,  on  the  other 
band,  the  speciflc  poison  is  less  intense',  and  the  syst-rra  more  ready  to 
react,  not  ovAv  against  it,  but  also  against  the  C'^hi  which  is  operative 
wi:h  it:  this  leads  :v>  a  more  indammatory  tyre  in  the  ccnst-^^uent  dis- 
ease  §  7;».  Sl.> 

The  zyui::ic  theory  of  efMeinic,  er.len:::.  anl  inrVoiions  infiaences, 
sffords  a  very  re?.s:nal'Ie  explana::on  of  the  decnr'.siri-.-n  an-l  putre- 
faotioa  which  thev  work  in  the  ilx-J,  an.i  S'.:':<e  -i^nr.v  in  all  the 
fluid?  and  syiJs  cf  the  to-.lv.  Pr.  CAr;-:n::T  rjin:?  .i:'-  that  there  is 
cne  con.iition  verv  likclv  to  disr os-*  the  b-:  :v  :o  surer  ir m  their  inja- 
r::::s  luflu^nce,  r.inielv,  :he  rreser.:e  in  the  STr?:cm  cf  in  aiotized 

rrition  :f  rzj:er:a!s  ::  the  lodv.  as  :oc.:rs  afrer  ch"' :-::r:h.  accidental 

cr  ca^isi-i  :y  izipiir^rl  ac:i:a  of  the  d;.Tura:lng  cr^vius  ::"  respiration 

-  Fric  ft3ii  Fjr.  Mtu.  Cxiir.  £<▼..  Jix.  I>:0 
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and  excretion,  in  consequence  of  close  confinement  in  impure  air,  ex- 
haustion of  vital  power  from  intemperance  and  habitual  excesses, — or 
directly  introduced  in  the  form  of  unwholesome  food  in  a  decaying 
BUte  (§  35.) 

106.  The  means  that  have  been  found  most  eflFectual  in  preventing 
the  spread,  and  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  zymotic  poisons  are 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  antiseptics,  which  may  operate  without  as  well 
as  within  the  body, — and  stimulants,  tonics,  and  eliminants,  whose  in- 
flaence  is  limited  to  the  living  structure.  Of  the  numerous  class  of 
agents  to  which  an  antiseptic  property  is  ascribed,  there  are  two  which 
especially  deserve  mention,  as  having  been  proved  to  be  highly  useful 
as  disinfectants,  or  purifiers  from  the  contaminating  matters  of  infec- 
tion and  malaria ;  these  are  chlorine  and  charcoal.  Chlorine  seems 
capable  of  destroying  all  kinds  of  zymotic  poison,  and  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  purify  the  air,  walls  and  floors  of  infected  houses ;  and  in 
a  liquid  state  added  to  excreted  matters,  it  removes  their  fetid  efiluvia. 
But  its  acrid  qualities  limit  its  use  in  inhabited  rooms,  and  it  can  be 
applied  only  in  a  very  diluted  state  as  an  internal  or  external  remedy. 
Charcoal,  recently  prepared,  is  equally  efficacious  as  a  purifier,  and 
its  innocuous  properties  make  it  very  eligible  for  use  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Placed  in  shallow  dishes  in  infected  rooms,  it  speedily  ab- 
sorbs from  the  air  all  offensive  effluvia,  and  destroys  all  bad  odours.^ 
Applied  in  a  poultice  to  sloughing  sores  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  it  ac- 
celerates the  decomposition  and  removal  of  the  dead  parts,  whilst  it 
removes  their  foetor,  and  relieves  much  of  the  pain  and  irritation  atten- 
dant on  them.  I  have  employed  it  with  great  advantage  in  an  enema 
with  opium  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  worst  forms  of  dysentery,  in 
frhich  the  putrid  and  bloody  discharges  speedily  lead  to  fatal  prostration ; 
it  always  relieved  the  dysenteric  symptoms  and  corrected  the  foetor  of 
the  discharges,  and  in  two  cases  of  the  worst  aspect  the  patients  re- 
covered. How  far  the  use  of  charcoal  in  a  respirator,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  may  prove  a  safeguard  against  infection,  can  only 
be  proved  by  extensive  trials ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  ap- 
plications, it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  profession.  Its  utility 
m  gangrene  and  fetid  abscess  of  the  lung,  in  empyema,  and  advanced 
stages  of  tuberculous  disease,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

The  other  remedies,  to  be  opposed  to  the  influences  of  zymotic  poi- 
sons, are  stimulants,  which  counteract  their  depressing  influence ;  tonics, 
which,  by  increasing  the  tonicity  of  the  vascular  system,  prevent  the 
visceral  congestions  which  are  among  their  worst  effects ;  and  eliminants, 
which  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  poisons  from  the  body.     The  ap- 

!)Iication  of  these  remedial  agents  in  the  cure  of  zymotic  diseases,  be- 
ongs  to  special  therapeutics ;  but  their  use  as  preventives,  to  counteract 
the  operation  of  the  poisons,  as  exciting  causes,  is  worthy  of  attention 

*  Dr.  Stenhouee  has  shown  that  charcoal  has  no  antiseptic  property  in  itself;  in  fact 
it  bastent  the  decomposition  of  auy  organic  mutter  mrith  which  it  is  placed  in  contact. 
Its  purifying  influence  depends  on  its  property  of  absorbing  and  condensing  in  its  pores 
any  gases  or  Tapours,  and  by  this  conden^^ntion  promoting  their  oxidation  and  conversion 
Into  innocnons  matters.  Thus  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  water;  carborctted  hydrogen  into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  cyanogen  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia^  &e. 
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in  this  place.    It  baa  often  been  remarked  tbat  a  considerable  propor* 
tion  of  tbe  persons  who  are  exposed  to  malaria  or  infection  do  not  con- 
tract the  diseases  which  resnlt  in  other  cases,  and  yet  some  exhibit 
S roofs  th:it  the  poison  has  really  entered  their  system.     Thus  in  agnish. 
istricts  a  healthy  person  may  hare  a  severe  headache ;  bat  this  soon 
pnssos  off.     Dnring  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  snch  an  individoal 
may  have  a  sore  throat  of  a  day's  duration :  and  when  cholera  prevails, 
few  escape  without  more  or  less  of  a  transient  diarrhoea.     But  the 
morbific  mflaence  goes  no  farther,  being  successfdly  resisted  and  pro- 
bably expelled  by  the  natural  powers.     Xow  there  may  be  others  in 
whom  these  natural  powers  are  inade-quate  to  this  task,  unless  they  are 
aivled  by  some  of  the  remedial  arenas  l-efore  mentione-L     Thus  to  pc^ 
sous  with  lauf  \nd  circulation  ana  deficient  strength*  a  moderate  amoont 
of  wine  or  oier  proper  stimulant,  judiciously  combined  with  food  at 
meals,  may  suppV  the  wanting  vi^Mir  of  resistance.     To  those  with  a 
weak  soft'pulse,  with  consev^uent  liability  to  c:-:;gestion5,  small  doses 
of  ^juiuine*  or  other  tonic^  repeated  twice  or  thrice  dai!y,  mar  sustain 
the  balance  of  the  circiladoa  agair^t  the  vperarr-n  :f  the  cause;  and 
Sr^Auy.  tx^  tho^  whcyse  ex<TVtiag  f:iac£:::5  ar?  trrpii  the  assistance  of 
such  taed:ciii«  as  nay  ruvvlerately  ac^zie-t  tie  iefecdre  excretioiis, 
mjiy  prc^ve  the  meai:s  cf  ie!iverli;g  then  £r:ri  the  :::I:eri:-T  ejects  of  the 


tvi$v>Bu     la  ilisstrati.^a  of  this  la^:  s::^^^^^-:^  I  nay  ali:^^^  tlie  well 
ka,"wn  fact  asoenaiaea  Vy  Or£jk  that  ar^in*  ari  :.i^  rois-ms  fliight 

WY  ^•«>r-M  4O  31  .fcngvau^  w.4«.\\a4  .^.t  4c:..,*2>  C->:V.*»  ^.».i^  >.       \-£,  mS  «IKy  were 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PATHOLOGY  (PROPER)— THE  NATURE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  DISEASE. 

106.  Disease  is  a  change  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  function 
or  structure  of  the  body,  (§  6,  et  aeq. ;)  but  the  change  is  generally 
more  or  less  complex,  involving  several  elementary  functions  or  struc- 
tures ;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  we  cannot  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  disease,  until  we  have  carefully  studied  the 
component  parts  of  which  it  is  made.  As  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
examines  structures  and  functions  by  sepanrating  or  analyzing  them 
into  their  constituent  parts,  before  he  enters  on  their  contemplation  as 
a  whole,  so  should  the  pathologist  study  the  constituent  parts,  or  ele- 
ments, of  diseasey  before  he  attempts  to  understand  their  combinations. 

A  neglect  of  this  precept  has  greatly  retarded  the  advancement,  nay, 
even  the  formation,  of  pathological  science.  Men  enter  upon  the  very 
complex  problems  of  inflammation  and  fever,  before  they  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  elementary  properties  of  textures,  or 
even  of  vessels.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  most  profound  reasoning 
and  ingenious  speculations  have  been  wasted  on  such  nonentities  as 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  increased  action  of  the  capillaries: 
and  even  observation  has  been  confused  by  the  complexity  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  too  suddenly  brought  before  it. 

The  chemist,  while  pursuing  his  examinations,  finds  that  there  are 
some  principles  or  elements  which  he  cannot  analyze  or  divide  farther; 
these  he  calls  ultimate  or  primary  elements:  others,  again,  he  discovers 
to  be  compounds,  which  he  can  resolve  into  primary  elements ;  but 
which  are  so  simple,  occur  so  constantly,  and  act  so  distinctly  in  com- 
bining, and  in  giving  properties  to  complex  matter,  that  he  is  induced 
to  name  them  proximate  principles,  or  secondary  elements.  The  phy- 
sicist or  natural  philosopher,  makes  a  similar  distinction  in  the  matters 
with  which  he  deals. 

107.  So  too  it  should  be  with  the  physiologist  and  pathologist.^  There 
are  the  healthy  and  diseased  primari/y  or  ultimate  elements  of  Btruc- 
ture — muscular  fibre,  nervous  matter,  vascular  structure,  and  the  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  membranes,  glands,  skin,  and  other  like  textures; 
and  there  are  primary  elementSj  healthy  and  diseased,  of  the  functions 

1 1  harre  poreaed  this  synthetic  mode  of  teaching  general  pathology,  in  my  lectures,  since 
the  year  1839.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  as  fully  used  by  any  other  writer, 
although  MTeral  (among  them  Andral  and  CarswcU)  have  partially  recognised  it  in 
claning  the  objects  of  morbid  anatomy ;  and  my  Ariend,  Dr.  Symonds,  has  alluded  to 
the  parallel  case  of  chemistry,  and  has  actually  employed  the  term,  proximate  princi- 
ples of  disease,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I  use  it. — Library  of  Practical  Mtdidne,  toI.  L, 
Poikologkal  Introduction, 
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of  these  same  structures — irritability,  tonicity,  and  nervous  properties, 
to  which  vre  may  add,  because  at  present  we  cannot  analyze  it,  the 
power  of  secretion  and  nutrition ;  and  lastly,  there  are  the  constituents  of 
the  highly  important  fluid  which  furnishes  the  material  of  the  elemen- 
tary tissues,  namely  the  blood,  which  are  also  subject  to  morbid  altera- 
tions of  structure  and  derangement  of  function.  But  there  are  also 
secondary  or  proximate  elements  of  disease,  composed  out  of  these 
primary  elements,  but  which  are  themselves  simple,  in  comparison  with 
the  complex  conditions  of  disease  that  they  combine  to  produce. 

108.  But  again,  disease,  affecting  the  several  elementary  and  proxi- 
mate structures  and  functions  of  the  body,  varies  both  in  degree  and 
in  kind;  the  degree,  including  excess  and  defect^  alterations  of  a  plus 
and  minus  nature:  and  kind,  relating  to  changes  not  coming  under 
either  of  these  heads,  but  characteristically  expressed  by  the  iarmper- 
version.  By  employing  these  several  distinctions  while  considering 
deviations  of  structure  and  function,  we  are  able  to  construct  a  simple 
and  comprehensive  classification,  which  embraces  within  itself  all  the 
most  important  topics  of  general  pathology. 

109.  The  following  table  presents  this  classification,  so  far  as  the 
primary  or  ultimate  elements  of  disease  are  concerned. 


PRIMARY  ELEMENTS  OF  DISEASE. 

BTRUCTUllAL  CONSTITUENT.  ITS  FFNCTION.        DI9EA8E. 

Contractile  fibre 


Nervous 
Btructoro 


'Tubular  (the  con- 
ductor of  nerve 
force. ) 

Vesicular  (the  ge- 
nerator and  combi- 
ner of  nerve  force. ) 

Secreting  structure 

C  Red  corpuscles. 
White  corpuscles. 
Fibrin. 

Elementary        Albumen, 
components  \  Oil,  and  combustive 


ITS  FFNCTION. 

f  Irritability. 
\  Tonicity. 


BTRUCTUBAL  DISEASE. 


Sensation. 
Voluntary  motion. 
Involuntary  motion, 

(excited  motor 

action.) 
Sympathetic  action. 
Secretion. 


of  blood 


Elementary 
changes 
the  blood 


matters. 
Inorganic  ingredients 

(saline  and  mineral.) 
Water. 

By  respiration, 
secretion, 
nutrition. 
By  foreign  matter. 


Excessive.  — Hypertrophy. 


Deficient — ^Atrophy. 


,  Perverted.— Degeneration. 


110.  In  treating  of  the  proximate,  or  secondary,  elements  of  dis- 
ease, we  are  constrained  to  be  more  arbitrary  and  less  comprehensiTe ; 
lest  we  should  encroach  on  the  domain  of  special  pathology.  There 
are,  however,  certain  changes  in  the  state  and  action  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  of  the  nutrient  function  so  intimately  connected  therewith, 
which  are  of  so  comprehensive  a  character  and  so  wide  an  extent,  as 
to  belong  to  the  province  of  general  pathology ;  but  which  nevertheless 
comprise  alterations  in  two  or  more  of  the  above  named  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  structure  and  function  (blood  constituents,  secretion,  irrita- 
bility, tonicity,  &c.,  §  109.)  These  also  may  bo  tabulated  as  the  prozi- 
mate  eJementa  of  disease. 


PROXIMATE  ELEMENTS. 
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o 

o 


to 

a 

53 

cS 

•-« 

0 
O 

M 

o 

o 


'Deficient  in  quantity  f  General 
— Anaemia  \  Partial 


'  General — Plethora 


Excessive  in  qnantitj 
— Hypersemia 


Partial — Local  hy- 
perj(;mia 


Kntrition 
of  Tex- 
tures 


Perverted  in  quality 
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These  primary  and  secondary  elements  of  disease  come,  then,  under 
the  especial  notice  of  general  pathology.  By  studying  them  we  form 
&n  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of  disease,  and  their  general  re- 
lations; but  we  also  learn  how  special  diseases  arise,  and  of  what  they 
consist:  how  they  produce  their  phenomena  and  effects,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  known,  distinguished,  and  classified.  Out  of  a  correct  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these  elements,  combined  with  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  properties  of  remedial  agents,  is  to  be  deduced  the  rational 
method  of  preventing,  relieving,  and  curing  disease ;  in  other  words,  a 
rational  practice  of  medicine. 

I  readily  admit  that  our  knowledge  of  these  elements  or  principles 
of  pathology  is  as  yet  so  limited  that  it  cannot  take  rank  as  a  com- 
plete science ;  but  I  think  that  the  attempt  to  describe  and  illustrate 
them  will  be  useful,  not  only  by  communicating  direct  information,  but 
also  by  pointing  out  where  investigation  is  needed:  thus  suggesting  fit 
subjects  for  farther  research. 


FUNCTIONAL  OR  DYNAMIC  DISEASES. 


phimaey  elements. 


SECTION  I. 
PROPERTIES   OF  THE   MOVING   FIBRE. — IRRITABILITY. 

111.  Irritability,  irritable  contractility,  or  the  property  of  con- 
ta^cting  on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli,  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
feristic  of  muscular  fibre. — Some  physiologists,  Prof.  MUller  and  Dr. 
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Marshall  Hall  among  them,^  maintain  that  this  property  is  not  inhe- 
rent in  muscular  fibre,  but  is,  in  some  way,  seated  in  the  nervous  tis- 
sue distributed  on  it.  Many  more,  however,  hold  with  the  view  of 
Haller,  that  the  muscular  texture  itself,  is  intrinsically  irritable,  and 
that  the  nervous  influence  is  but  one  of  the  many  stimuli  that  are  ca- 
pable of  calling  the  irritability  into  active  operation.  And  this  seems 
the  more  probable  state  of  the  case — there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  remains  for  some  time  after  all 
vital  susceptibility  and  power  have  been  destroyed  in  the  nerves  by  nar- 
cotic influence. 

There  is  one  condition  which  is  well  known  to  be  more  or  less  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  existence  of  muscular  irritability.  This  is  a  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood.  Such  a  supply  seems  to  act  in  a  two-fold 
way. — In  the  first  place  it  furnishes  the  material  of  muscular  nourish- 
ment, and  this  is  necessary,  because  the  muscular  movement  is  a  de- 
structive or  disintegrating  process — some  portion  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance is  destroyed  with  every  movement  which  it  makes.  But  in  the 
second  place,  arterial  blood  furnishes  the  oxygen  which  is  requisite  to 
efi'ect  the  disintegration  of  the  organized  material.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  continuance  of  muscular  irritability  after  the  general 
death  of  the  system,  is  generally  proportioned  in  difierent  species  of 
animals  to  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  functions.  Where  the  re- 
spiration is  the  most  active,  muscular  power  is  the  greatest.  Muscular 
contractility  is,  however,  less  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  cold-blooded  animals  than  in  warm,  and  involuntary  muscles  also, 
are  somewhat  more  independent  of  its  influence,  than  voluntary — the 
heart  continues  to  contract  for  some  time  after  venous  blood  alone  is 
supplied  to  it,  and  after  all  circulation  in  its  coronary  vessels  has  ceased. 
M.  Brown  Sdquard  demonstrated  the  power  of  arterial  blood  to  cause 
the  contractility  of  muscular  fibre  in  a  very  ingeniously  devised  ex- 
periment. He  found  that  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  criminal,  all 
trace  of  muscular  irritability  had  disappeared  twelve  hours  and  a  half 
after  death,  and  cadaveric  rigidity  supervened.  Forty-five  minutes 
after  this,  he  began  to  inject  arterial  blood  into  the  veins  by  half-pints 
at  a  time.  He  continued  to  do  this  at  intervals  for  35  minutes,  and 
he  then  found  that  several  of  the  muscles  had  regained  their  irrita- 
bility. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  contractile  power  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  chemical  decomposition  of  an  oxidizing  kind.  MM.  Becquerel 
and  Breschet  have  shown  that  heat  is  disengaged  during  muscular  con- 
traction, and  Prof.  Matteucci  thinks  that  he  has  proved  the  evolution 
of  electricity  by  means  of  his  "frog  galvanoscope.'*  Some  recent  mi- 
croscopical observations,  made  upon  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 

1  Dr.  M.  Hall  ascribes  irritability  to  the  spinal  marrow;  but  he  mentions  an  experi- 
ment which  is  conclusive  against  his  own  view: — "During  the  half  lethargic  condition  of 
the  frog  in  winter,  the  entire  cerebrum  and  spinal  marrow  may  be  removed,  by  slow 
degrees,  at  considerable  intervals;  the  circulation  is  nevertheless  good." — Gulstoniaa 
Lectures,  1842,  p.  GO.  The  irritability  of  the  heart,  therefore,  is  unimpaired  by  tho 
removal.  The  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid,  on  muscular  irritability,  go  far  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  vis  insita.  Mr.  Bowman  and  others  have  seen,  with  the  microscope, 
a  single  muscular  fibre  exhibit  contractile  power,  when  freed  from  all  attachments  and 
nervous  connexion. 
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muscular  fibre  prepared  by  Mr.  Lealand  seem  to  indicate  that  these 
chemical  changes  operate  mechanically  by  causing  the  cells  or  vesicles 
of  which  the  ultimate  muscular  fibres  are  composed,  to  change  their 
dimensions.*  Professor  Carpenter  considers  that  the  ultimate  fibres 
of  muscles  are  made  of  rows  of  drum-shaped  vesicles  placed  end  to  end, 
and  adhering  together  by  their  flattened  surfaces,  and  he  thinks  that 
these  vesicles  severally  contract  their  longitudinal  dimensions,  and 
bulge  out  their  sides,  whenever  the  fibre  is  shortened.  In  this  view 
the  oxidation  of  the  complex  organic  principle  contained  within  the 
vesicle  (probably  globulin  and  hoematin,)  causes  change  in  its  form, 
and  the  change  of  form  in  several  vesicles  produces  the  contraction  of 
the  fibre. 

This  property  of  the  muscular  fibre  may  become  excessive^  so  that 
its  contraction  is  too  violent  for  the  welfare  of  the  part,  or  of  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  This  constitutes  spasm  or  convulsion.  Excess  of  irri- 
tability manifests  itself  in  three  different  ways: — 1.  By  moderate 
strength  and  force  of  contraction;  2.  By  inordinate  quickness  or 
promptitude  of  contraction;  3.  By  unusual  duration  of  contraction. 

112.  fl.)  Excessive  strength  of  muscular  contraction  is  exemplified 
in  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles  during  great  ex- 
ertion and  excitement;  and  also  in  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  delirious 
patients,  who  can  master  persons  ordinarily  stronger  than  themselves. 
This  exaltation  of  the  natural  property  may  depend  on  undue  stimulus, 
as  when  too  much  blood  passes  through  the  heart,  or  when  too  much 
nervous  influence  is  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  delirious  patient ; 
or  it  may  arise  from  the  muscles  being  over-fed  with  blood,  which  hap- 
pens in  the  continued  increased  action  of  the  heart,  where  there  is  ten- 
dency to  hypertrophy.  It  is  probable  that  when  extraordinary  efforts 
are  made  during  delirium  and  mental  excitement,  these  arc  effected  in 
consequence  of  a  greater  number  of  muscular  fibres  being  Bimulta' 
neouBly  called  into  play,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  the  fibres  being 
then  more  strongly  contracted. 

113.  (2.)  Inordinate  readiness  or  quickness  of  contraction  consti- 
tutes high  mobility  of  muscle,  a  very  slight  stimulus  being  then  sufli- 
cient  to  induce  it  to  contract.  This  often  co-exists  with  want  of  power 
or  completeness  in  the  contractions.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  irritable 
heart,  which,  although  acting  very  frequently,  does  not  expel  its  con- 
tents so  vigorously  as  in  health ;  so  that  whilst  its  own  action  is  strong, 
the  pulsations  in  the  vessels  of  remote  parts  are  weak,  and  the  limbs 
partially  cold.  It  is  seen  in  the  quick  nervous  movements  of  irritable 
persons,  who  are  at  the  same  time  wanting  in  tone.  The  bowels  show 
it  in  that  irritable  looseness  formerly  called  lientery,  in  which  food  is 
quickly  passed  little  altered ;  and  it  is  instanced  in  the  irritable  blad- 
der, which  will  not  hold  even  an  ounce  of  urine.  The  pathological 
cause  of  this  kind  of  inordinate  irritability  is  either  an  undue  flow  of 
blood  to  the  muscle,  sometimes  combined  with  an  irritating  quality  in 
the  blood  itself,  or  a  predominance  of  irregular  nervous  influence,  which 

'  Carpenter's  "Principles  of  Hum.  Phys.,"  p.  296.  Dr.  Sbarpey's  "Quoin's  Ana- 
tomy," fifth  Ed.,  p.  1C8. 
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unduly  excites  the  contractility:  thus  it  is  often  induced  by  irritations 
applied  to  the  motor  nerves.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this 
kind  of  diseased  contractility  is  exhibited  in  the  extreme  case  of  eon- 
vuhions  or  clonic  spasms — that  is,  sudden  contraction,  alternating  with 
relaxation ;  this  is  seen  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  convulsive  hysteria, 
where  it  a£fects  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  in  the  palpitating  heart, 
which  beats  irregularly  and  out  of  rhythm. 

114.  (3.)  An  unusual  duration  of  muscular  contraction  constitutes 
tonic  spasm  or  cramp^  in  which  the  action  is  strong,  continued,  and  not 
alternated  with  relaxation.  Such  spasm  is  not  unirequently  felt  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs ;  and  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  diiferent  mus- 
cle-covered canals,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  glottis, 
and  the  bronchi.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  contraction  is  accom- 
panied by  pain  more  or  less  severe,  and  may  lead  to  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  function  of  the  afiFected  organ.  When  in  a  more  moderate 
degree  this  form  of  disordered  contractility  is  present  and  affects  the 
voluntary  muscles  generally,  it  constitutes  catalepsy,  in  which,  the 
limbs  retain  whatsoever  attitude  they  are  placed  in,  until  the  spasm  is 
over.  In  its  extreme  condition  it  is  known  as  tetanus,  in  which  the 
spasms  are  so  violent  and  so  enduring,  that  they  may  be  said  to  squeeze 
the  patient  to  death.  The  pathological  cause  may  be  in  this,  as  in 
other  modifications  of  irritability,  either  an  irregular  supply  of  blood 
to  the  muscle,  or  irritation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  motor  nerves  by 
which  the  muscles  arc  excited. 

115.  Remedial  measures* — These  should  depend  on  the  cause  of  the 
excessive  irritability.  Where  there  is  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
part,  blood-letting,  the  application  of  cold,  derivants,  sedatives,  and 
other  remedies  suitable  for  the  removal  of  determination  of  blood,  will 
be  proper.  Firm  and  continued  pressure  on  muscles  affected  with 
spasm  or  cramp,  will  promote  their  relaxation.  I  have  succeeded  in 
opening  the  jaw  in  trismus,  by  using  strong  steady  pressure  on  the 
masseter  muscles.  Where  the  cause  is  nervous  irritation,  narcotics 
are  the  most  effectual  remedies ;  and  some  of  these,  from  their  peculiar 
eflScacy  in  allaying  spasm,  are  called  antispasmodics.  The  most  power- 
ful are,  stramonium,  belladonna,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform  (taken 
into  the  stomach  or  inhaled,)  opium,  and  Indian  hemp.  Where  irrita- 
bility is  combined  with  weakness,  tonics  are  often  serviceable,  especially 
the  metallic  preparations  and  bark.  In  such  cases  the  muscles  are 
usually  weak  and  ill-nourished,  and  their  excitability  is  dependent  on 
exalted  function  of  the  excitomotory  nerves;  the  remedies  adapted  to 
this  state  of  things  will  be  noticed  when  speaking  of  nervous  diseases. 

116.  Muscular  contractility  may  be  deficient  in  either  of  two  ways. 
(1.)  It  may  be  wanting  in  force  (§  112;)  as  when  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  weakened  during  severe  illness,  after  fatigue  (§  68,)  or  under 
the  influence  of  a  depressing  poison  or  shock  (§  55 ;)  the  same  is  also 
illustrated  in  the  debility  of  the  heart  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
faintness,  and  in  the  sinking  which  precedes  death.  Weakness  of  this 
kind  may  be  caused  by  exhaustion  from  previous  exertion,  or  by  want 
of  the  due  supply  of  blood  necessary  to  maintain  the  muscular  function 
(§  111;)  or  it  may  proceed  from  an  influence  which  positively  depresses 
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or  destroys  the  muscular  power,  as  when  sedative  poisons  like  tobacco 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  taken ;  and  probably  concussion  and 
other  violent  injuries  to  the  organization  act  in  the  like  way.  The  ex- 
treme eflTect  of  these  agents  is  that  they  cause  paralysis,  or  complete  loss 
of  irritability,  which,  affecting  the  heart,  constitutes  death  by  syncope. 
Muscles  sometimes  lose  their  irritability  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  more  gradual  causes,  like  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  action  of 
lead,  &c.  Muscles  may  be  reduced  in  power  by  over-excitement  or 
exertion  on  the  one  hand,  but  so  also  they  may  by  disuse  on  the  other: 
this  is  exemplified  in  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  which  follows  from 
over  distention  of  the  bladder,  torpor  of  the  bowels  which  ensues  after 
the  operation  of  an  active  purgative,  and  in  the  weakness  and  ultimate 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  an  anchylosed  limb. 

117.  (2.)  Muscular  contractility  may  be  deficient  in  readiness  to  act 
(§  113,)  as  seen  in  the  sluggish  movements  of  persons  whose  muscular 
irritability  has  been  lowered  by  opium ;  and  evinced  in  the  slow  pulse 
caused  by  digitalis,  and  by  some  cerebral  affections ;  in  some  cases  also 
by  blood-letting  or  low  diet.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  why  the  same 
agents  should,  in  some  cases,  lower  the  strength,  and  in  others  retard 
the  readiness  to  contract :  in  many  other  respects,  also,  the  laws  of  irri- 
tability require  farther  investigation.  A  benumbing  degree  of  cold 
greatly  reduces  the  irritability  of  the  muscles;  yet  the  sudden  dash  of 
cold  water  will  sometimes  restore  contractile  power  which  has  been  re- 
duced by  exhaustion  or  sedatives. 

118.  Although  it  has  been  shown  to  be  most  probable  that  muscular 
irritability  is  not  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  yet  it  is  no  less 
clear  from  the  illustrations  already  given  that  it  is  very  much  under 
its  influence.  Nervous  action  is  the  stimulus  provided  for  calling  up 
the  latent  and  inherent  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscular  fibre; 
and  through  tho  nerves  the  motions  of  the  involuntary  muscles  also  are 
influenced,  as  instanced  by  the  operation  of  mental  emotion  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  (§  69.)  Hence  diseases  of  muscular  action  rank  with 
nervous  diseases.  Thus,  disease  of  the  brain  may  cause  a  cessation 
of  muscular  motion  by  suspending  volition ;  and  disease  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  or  nerves,  may  do  the  same  by  intercepting  the  influence  of 
the  will :  in  either  case,  motion  of  the  muscle  ceases,  not  from  disease 
in  itself,  but  for  want  of  its  proper  stimulus.  In  fact,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, muscular  irritability  sometimes  accumulates  (§  111,)  and 
is  brought  into  action,  by  slight  impressions  reflected  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  Thus,  in  complete  paraplegia,  or  loss  of  motion  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  convulsive  movements  may  be  excited  in  the  lower 
extremities  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  merely  pinching  the  skin: 
m  other  cases  of  paralysis,  they  may  be  produced  by  electricity. 

119.  Remedial  measures.  These,  of  course,  should  vary  with  the 
cause  of  the  defective  irritability ;  where  this  proceeds  from  exhaustion 
following  long-continued  exertion,  repose  is  obviously  necessary.  But 
even  here,  in  extreme  cases,  and  more  particularly  if  of  the  nature 
specified  in  the  second  division  (§  117,)  it  may  be  necessary  at  once 
to  excite  the  deficient  irritability  by  stimulants,  especially  of  the  more 
diffusible  kind,  such  as  ammonia,  brandy,  other  spirits,  and  essential 
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oils:  at  ilio  srtiuo  time  ilio  feeble  circulation  may  be  aided  by  the  use 
in  heat  ana  frio:ions.  Tiie  lar^e  nuanti:y  of  siimulauiS  that  can  be 
bovKo  bv  patient*  whoso  irri:alilitv  has  been  reduced  bv  accident  or 
111.^0:1  so,  is  a  reiiiarkaHo  feature  in  their  history.  A  person  faint  from 
::iear  loss  of  Mood  v,^  "l.>  ii  crushed  limb  .^^  o'lj^  an  extensive  burn,  or 
:;  sedative  poison,  will  bear  four  or  five  times  more  brandy  than  would 
be  s;;.:ioicn:  to  intoxica:e  him  under  other  circumstances.  Electricity 
and  the  dashing:  of  cold  water,  should  be  meLiioned  amon^  the  means 
il:.i:  sorve  ti!u;\u;:ri'»v  to  oxo::o  do:\c:ive  irriiAbliiiv.  Strvchnia  and 
vant'.i.-i'idos  irivon  ir.terna'.iy.  are  rc^  uul  id  restore  power  to  paralyzed 
u'.uso'.os:  bu:  :he  saiue  aiiouis  a.*:  luuol;  i:::re  eLier^v:icar.y  when  directly 

1'  ■'•«!     •»■'*  ■••■■I'"  ^'^     •   ■••■•■  «  ^x»«"      w  •    »    'v"."!'    ".'.  "'J"    '     i"""*^'*   s'C     ?     ■'.  ^r   '^^^'CT     iTi     y^_ 
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trical,)  has  been  applied.  The  discovery,  by  Henle,  of  a  structure  dis- 
tinctly muscular  in  arteries,  confirms  this  observation.  I  have,  in  like 
manner,  satisfied  myself  of  the  irritability  of  the  air-tubes,  which  move 
more  rapidly  under  a  stimulus  than  the  arteries;  the  intestines  do  the 
same  in  a  still  higher  degree,  but  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  oesopha- 
gus and  voluntary  muscles,  the  contractions  of  which,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus,  are  abrupt,  and  immediately  followed  by  relaxation. 
So  far,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  slow  contraction  of  tonicity  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  agents  which  excite  irritability ;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther agent,  temperature,  which  seems  to  affect  them  differently  (§  74, 
75.)  Cold,  which  impairs  irritability,  increases  tonicity. — Under  the 
influence  of  cold,  vessels  generally,  but  especially  arteries,  shrink  in 
size  very  remarkably;^  and  the  muscles  and  other  textures,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  present  a  firmness  and  vigour  of  tonic  contraction, 
which  impede  the  quickness  of  motion  that  characterizes  the  highest 
degrees  of  irritability.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  on  the  other  hand, 
muscles  are  more  relaxed,  and  more  irritable :  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  made  by  it  more  frequent. 

Cold  and  heat,  therefore,  become  excellent  tests  of  the  presence  of 
tonicity ;  and  by  their  means  it  is  found  that  this  property  is  possessed 
by  textures,  which  are  not  distinctly  muscular ;  the  veins  and  the  cutis, 
which  contract  remarkably  from  cold,  and  are  relaxed  by  heat,^  are 
illustrations  of  this. 

Now  tonicity  is  a  very  important  property  in  the  animal  economy ; 
its  presence  in  the  normal  state  is  very  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  its  abnormal  modifications  arc  concerned  in  causing  and 
constituting  disease,  more  particularly  in  the  vascular  system.  Prac- 
tical men  have  long  felt  the  existence  of  something  of  this  kind,  with- 
out being  able  to  define  or  localize  it ;  the  terms  tone  and  atony,  bracing 
and  relaxing,  in  such  frequent  use,  are  proofs  of  this.  We  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  results  of  excess  and  defect  of  tone. 

121.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of  tonicity^  the  muscles  are  so  firm 
that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  supple  motion ;  the  pulse  is  hard,  and 
tense,  and  it  may  be  frequent  or  slow,  but  in  either  case  there  is 
scarcely  any  interval  between  the  heart's  beat  and  the  radial  pulse. 
The  capillary  circulation  is  active,  an,d  the  extremities  warm ;  but  owing 
to  the  tense  state  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  skin,  the  secreting  organs 
do  not  act  freely,  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  the  bowels  are  disposed 

1  This  fact  must  be  familiar  to  eyerj  one  who  has  noticed  the  difference  of  the  pnlse 
irhen  a  Umb  is  cold  and  when  it  is  warm.  But  I  have  seen  it  more  forcibly  illustrated 
bj  experiment  On  plunging  into  cold  water  the  aorta  of  an  ass  just  dead,  it  contracted 
so  closely  as  to  obliterate  its  cavity;  and  it  required  some  force  to  pass  the  little  finger 
into  it     The  crimping  of  the  flesh  of  fish  is  referable  to  the  same  principle. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  limit  between  textures  that  are  irritable  and  not  irritable. 
Thus  some  large  Tcnous  trunks,  as  the  cava,  have  been  found  by  Valentin  to  exhibit 
slight  contractions  on  the  sympathetic  nerye  being  irritated;  and  fibres,  like  those  of  an 
unstriated  muscle,  have  been  found  in  their  coats.  The  irritability  of  the  dartos  is  well 
known;  and  I  haTe  frequently  seen  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  contract,  and  cause 
th«  projection  of  the  papillao  (presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cutis  anserina,)  on 
genUy  scratohing  or  tickling  it,  the  appearance  being  confined  to  the  ricinity  of  the  part 
tickled. 
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to  be  costive,  aiul  tlio  skin  to  be  dry  and  hot.  The  vascular  system 
is  in  a  siaio  of  such  high  pressure,  tiiat  any  weak  pan  may  give  way, 
and  iuduoo  local  coni:osiion  or  Iiiix,  active  hemorrhage  or  inflammatioD, 
apo]^loxy  or  gout ;  but  there  is  loss  than  usual  proclivity  to  suffer  from 
cold,  ondcuiic  and  infectious  poisons,  and  other  influences  of  a  like  de- 
prossing  character.  Tiie  causes  wl.ich  produce  excessive  tonicity  are 
an  ovor-ncurishinij  and  stiiuuLitir.jT  diet,  wiih  want  of  suScient  exer- 
cise: a  dry  bracing  air;  ror.ic  !uc.::c:::os,  such  as  iron  and  bark;  the 
exciioincnt  of  fovor :  and  the  occii:*rence  •::  otl.er  disrrders  in  which  the 
blo.Hi  becomes  ovor-hoa:cd  or  ovcr-s:i!::u'.a::sg  fro'Ji  ::.e  presence  in  it  of 
irri:ar.ng  niaitors.  such  as  l:::/.o  cr  'io::j  acii.  :iL.d  o:Ler  products  of 
iu:roMcc:  assi:ri'.::r.ion.  or  c:Ler  rcs'.:.:s  ^:  .:o:,:v::ve  .leparation. 

1-L\  7i-.'.j..i' ,'.'.'  ;  ;..r^::.-  *. — In  suo.:  a  s:A:e  • '>:>^e:::ng  and  other 
ovacu:\n:  nuasurcs  servo  :.^  re.::::-  :l.o  :rLs:::;  .\i.\  exciroment  of  the 
vascular  svs:ora.  b:::  s::'/.  :r.o  ::'. ros  :..:.v  r.-j.::.  ::•:•  much  braced,  and 
i;:o  pu'.se  :^\>  hard,  a::.:  :l:e  stcrtii.r.?  .1l:V:::'.-:  :  iLin  :::e  vessels  soon 

till  again  ar.d  :b.o  evil  is  7::;^^., .:.     Tl.o  'j: ■::.?.::'•:?  mrs:  likely  :o  remove 
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gans  are  congested.  Sudden  exertion  or  change  of  posture  may  under 
such  circumstances  so  disturb  the  circulation  as  to  cause  faintness  or 
giddiness.  Want  of  tone  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  favours  indi- 
gestion and  costiveness,  and  causes  these  organs  to  become  distended 
with  wind  and  accumulating  fceces.  From  the  secreting  organs  being 
irregularly  supplied  with  blood,  the  secretions  are  also  liable  to  get 
disordered,  and  to  be  either  scanty  and  depraved,  or  profuse  and 
watery. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  person  in  such  a  condition  of  relaxation 
must  be  prone  to  various  diseases.  He  has  very  little  power  (§  85)  to 
resist  malaria,  infection,  or  other  depressing  influences.  If  he  is  ex- 
posed to  cold,  the  blood  is  readily  driven  through  the  weak  vessels  into 
the  interior  (§  79,)  and  there  causes  congestion  or  inflammation.  The 
debilitated  intestines  have  no  power  to  expel  oiTending  matter  from 
them  (§  57.)  The  system,  in  this  state  of  atony,  is  in  many  respects 
on  the  verge  of  disorder,  especially  congestion  and  its  consequences, 
and  other  derangements  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  being  particu- 
larly predisposed  to  su£fer  from  all  the  various  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease. 

The  causes  of  loss  of  tone  are  various  debilitating  influences  (§  28,  et 
seq.,)  such  as  continued  and  exhausting  excitement  of  the  vascular 
system  (§  64,)  continued  exposure  to  heat,  especially  if  with  moisture, 
confinement  in  impure  air,  defective  nutrition  (§  63,)  imperfect  excre- 
tion (§  68,)  &c.  Muscles  lose  their  tone  from  want  of  exercise,  and 
blood-vessels  theirs  from  the  long  continued  operation  of  cold  (§  77.) 
The  tonicity  of  the  arteries  is  remarkably  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system ;  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  part  is  the  chief  cause  of  local  determinations  of  blood. 

124.  JRemedial  meaaures. — The  proper  remedies  for  defective  to- 
nicity are  tonics,  that  is  agents  which  tend  to  increase  the  tone  of  the 
whole  system  (§  120,)  but  particularly  that  of  its  muscular  and  vascu- 
lar structures.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  cold  has  this  eficct  in 
a  marked  degree  (§  30,)  and  in  truth,  cold,  properly  applied,  is  one  of 
the  best  tonics  which  we  possess.  But  to  effect  this  purpose  its  appli- 
cation should  be  sudden  and  not  sufiiciently  continued  to  cause  depres- 
sion or  any  other  morbid  effect.  The  shower-bath  and  plunge-bath  are 
the  most  effectual  forms  in  which  it  can  be  used ;  and  free  sponging, 
with  cold  salt  water,  is  suitable  even  for  weak  subjects.  Free  exposure 
to  a  pure  bracing  air,  and  moderate  exercise  taken  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  marked  tonic  effects.  There  are  many  medicinal  tonics,  the 
most  effectual  of  which  are  bark  and  its  preparations,  such  as  quinine, 
cinchonine,  bebeerine,  and  salicine ;  also  preparations  of  iron,  arsenic, 
zinc,  copper,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Generous  living  has  itself  a  tonic 
influence,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  enrich  the  blood,  which  sustains  to- 
nicity as  well  as  all  other  vital. properties.^ 

^  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  tonics  and  antiperiodics  in  in- 
tennittenty  remittent,  and  typhoid  fevers,  as  well  as  in  neuralgia  and  other  disorders,  in 
which  internal  congestion  without  inflammation  is  present  as  an  element,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  property  that  is  implied  in  their  name, — that  of  restoring  deficient  tone  to 
the  Taacular  system.    At  an  early  period  in  these  diseases,  before  the  functions  ha?e 
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tion  of  excrementitious  matters  (§  68)  the  presence  of  poisons  (§§  5G — 
72—73 — 82 — 105)  the  predominance  of  chemical  aflSnities  beyond  what 
is  salutary  for  the  wear  and  renovation  of  the  tissues  (§  53)  as  when  a 
septic  or  putrescent  tendency  exists  in  the  body. — But  in  addition  to 
these  causes  of  nervous  derangement,  acting  through  the  circulation 
(which  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,)  there  are  others  to  be 
mentioned,  which  operate  more  directly  upon  the  nervous  structure 
itself;  of  this  nature  are  mechanical  irritation,  heat,  cold,  electricity, 
and  mental  emotion. — Mechanical  irritation,  applied  either  to  a  ner- 
vous centre,  or  to  a  nervous  branch,  excites  its  function,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  mobility  of  the  structure  concerned,  this  excitation 
is  very  apt  to  extend  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  nervous  system. 
— A^ery  severe  mechanical  injury  acts,  too,  like  a  universal  shock,  de- 
pressing or  suspending  the  vital  functions,  not  only  of  the  parts  injured, 
but  also  of  other  portions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus. — 
Heat,  within  moderate  limits,  acts  by  exciting  nervous  power;  and  cold 
has  the  opposite  effect,  and  although  a  portion  of  the  influence  of  these 
agents  must  be  due  to  their  operation  on  the  circulation,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  must  also  be  some  more  direct  effect,  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  warmth  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  vital  proper- 
ties.— Intense  electricity  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  nervous  functions, 
especially  of  the  motor  ones :  somewhat  of  an  opposite  effect  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  by  atmospheric  electricity,  which  often  depresses 
nervous  energy  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. — Similar  opposite  in- 
fluences may  be  observed  in  the  action  of  mental  states  on  the  nervous 
system. 

Under  whatever  circumstances  the  nervous  function  is  excited,  its 
operation  is  attended  with  an  expenditure  or  decay  of  nerve-substance, 
(as  we  found  to  bo  tho  case  with  respect  to  muscular  action)  (§  111,) 
and  the  results  of  this  expenditure  are  conveyed  through  the  blood  to 
be  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Hence  under  great  nervous  excitement 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine,  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  phosphorized  fat  of  nervous  matter. 

Sensibility. — Centric 

126.  The  term  centric  sensibilitt/  may  be  applied  to  the  functions  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  corpora  restiformia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  most  directly  concerned  in  sen- 
sation ;  but  as  these  structures  are  also  the  sources  of  the  sensibility  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  their  influences  may  be  extended,  and  become 
more  or  less  general  throughout  the  system,  and  thus  disorders  of  cen- 
tric sensibility  may  also  be  disorders  of  general  sensibility,  while  modi- 
ficatiojid  of  local  sensibility  are  more  usually  connected  with  tho  func- 
tions^f  individual  nerves, 

_      ■ 

Diseases  of  centric  sensibility  may  consist  of  either — 1,  excess;  2, 
deficicnct/;  or  3,  perversion. 

(1.)  Excessive  sensibility  is  more  or  less  present,  when  the  nervous 
centres  are  excited  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  or  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  in  the  head  or  spine ;  where  there  is  intolerance  of  light, 
x^oise,  and  motion.    A  similar  condition  exists  in  hydrophobia  and  te- 
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tanus,  from  mere  irritation  without  inflammation,  and  In  the  early  stage 
of  many  febrile  disturbances  of  the  synocha  class,  in  which  there  is 
quickened  circulation  without  any  stupifying  influence.  But  sensibi- 
lity is  also  excessive  in  some  persons,  either  congenitally  (§  41,)  or  as 
a  consequence  of  disease  (§  31,  o4.)  Such  persons  are  commonly  called 
nervous ;  they  are  worried  with  trifles ;  startled  at  shadows ;  distracted 
by  noise  or  bustle ;  never  free  from  some  ache  or  pain ;  almost  every 
feeling  is  suffering;  what  in  others  would  be  slight  pain,  in  them 
amounts  to  agony.  Hence  they  are  perpetual  invalids,  quite  unfit  for 
the  rugged  path  of  life,  over  which  they  walk,  as  it  were,  bare-footed 
and  thin-skinned.  If  real  disease  attack  them,  its  nervous  symptoms 
are  so  much  exaggerated,  that  a  medical  attendant  is  apt  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  either  ascribing  all  to  "the  nerves,"  or  of  estimating  the 
disease  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  This  over  sensibility  is  gene- 
rally conjoined  with  excess  of  irritability,  and  want  of  tone  (§  118, 
1-3.)  Other  nervous  functions,  such  as  sympathy  and  reflex  action, 
are  also  often  excited,  or  in  disorder.  The  symptoms  connected  with 
sensation  most  frequently  present  are  neuralgic  pains  of  various  parts, 
excessive  sensibility  of  the  surface,  headache,  pain  in  the  back  or  left 
side,  and  spinal  tenderness. 

127.  The  pathological  cause  of  increased  general  sensibility  is  pro- 
bably excitement,  either  from  the  slighter  influence  of  the  same  cause 
which  acts  in  the  early  stage  of  encephalitis,  namely  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  corpora 
restiformia,  and  the  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  concerned  in  sensation, 
or  from  some  other  irritation  more  directly  applied  to  these  parts. 
Local  determination  of  blood  may  be  the  result  of  original  development; 
or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  ence- 
phalon,  of  undue  mental  exertion  or  moral  emotion,  of  irregularities 
in  the  menstrual  functions,  or  of  the  reaction  ensuing  after  great  losses 
of  blood ;  all  of  which  states  are  known  to  be  the  occasional  precursors 
of  morbid  sensibility.  On  a  future  occasion,  when  treating  of  the 
subject  of  irregular  distribution  of  blood,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  why  great  losses  of  this  liquid,  and  other  causes  of  sudden  weak- 
ness, are  liable  to  be  followed  by  excessive  sensibility.  The  extreme 
refinements  and  luxurious  habits  of  the  upper  classes,  involving  more 
excitement  for  the  mind  than  exercise  for  the  bodv,  and  for  the  feel- 
ings  than  for  the  understanding,  are  well  calculated  to  foster  this  over 
sensitive  state.  The  female  sex  is  proverbially  more  sensitive  than 
the  male,  and  this  appears  to  be  due,  not  only  to  original  conformation, 
but  also  to  sedentary  and  enervating  habits,  and  the  want  of  the  in- 
vigorating exercise  and  fresh  air  which  give  robustness  to  the  frame. 

12S.  JRif medial  meaBures. — The  meJ:o:nal  influences  most  directly 
opposed  to  excessive  general  sensibility  are  narcotics  or  anodynes, 
such  as  opium,  henbane,  hemlock,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  chloroform, 
and  ether,  administered  internally,  or,  in  some  instances,  applied  exter- 
nally, as  when  a  soluble  salt  of  morphia  is  sprinklol  on  the  skin  de- 
prived of  its  cuticle  by  a  blister.  All  these  agents  d:mi-j.ish  nervous 
sensibility;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  exalted  ^^  l-*',-  the  system 
generally  bears  larger  doses.     But  where  the  incrcjisod  sensibility  de- 
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pends  on  inflammation,  or  vascular  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres 
(§  127,)  the  more  fitting  treatment  is  obviously  that  which  will  be  here- 
after described  as  antiphlogistic.^  Again :  where  the  excessive  sensi- 
bility arises  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  irregular  circulation,  from 
general  weakness  (§  116)  and  from  loss  of  tone,  (by  no  means  an  un- 
common combination,)  tonics  (especially  the  metallic)  (124)  and*stimu- 
lants  (119,)  with  or  without  narcotics,  are  the  proper  remedies.^  Weak- 
ness, softness,  and  slow  transmission  of  the  arterial  pulse  (123,)  and 
absence  of  fever  or  permanent  heat  of  skin,  arc  the  chief  symptoms  of 
such  a  condition.  In  this  state  stimulants  act  speedily,  and  tonics 
more  slowly,  but  more  enduringly,  by  equalizing  and  invigorating  the 
general  circulation,  and  thus  relieving  the  nervous  centres.  But  coun- 
try air  and  exercise,  cold  or  tepid  bathing,  especially  in  the  mode  of 
the  shower  bath,  plain  food  for  both  mind  and  body,  early  hours,  and 
tn  avoidance  of  all  enervating  habits,  are  often  more  conducive  to  the 
cure  than  medicines. 

An  anodyne  influence  more  powerful  in  degree,  than  that  exercised 
by  any  other  agent,  although  but  transient  in  duration,  is  that  result- 
ing from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  or  of  sulphuric 
ether,  which  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  extensively  introduced 
into  practice  with  a  view  to  render  the  body  insensible  to  the  pain  of 
parturition,  of  surgical  operation,  or  of  disease.  These  agents,  and 
nitrons  oxide  gas  (which  has  a  similar  eficct  when  used  in  the  same 
way,)  act  on  the  sensorium,  rather  than  merely  on  the  sensitive  nerves. 
In  most  instances,  if  the  inhalation  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  time, 
it  induces  complete  insensibility  to  pain.  In  many  cases,  however, 
and  especially  where  the  inhalation  has  been  less  prolonged,  or  where 
the  air  has  been  less  impregnated  with  the  anodyne  vapour,  sensibility 
is  blunted,  but  not  destroyed,  and  the  patient  makes  movements  and 
utters  expressions  indicative  of  slight  pain,  but  has  no  recollection  of 
it  when  restored  to  consciousness.  The  memory  seems  to  be  more  af- 
fected than  the  perceptive  function.  The  power  of  voluntary  motion 
is  suspended  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  sensibility;  but  the  insensible 
reflex  motions  of  the  eyelids,  of  breathing,  &c.,  are  modified,  but  not 
abolished,  unless  the  inhalation  be  continued  so  long  as  to  induce 
complete  asphyxia. 

The  operation  of  these  vapours  is  obviously  of  a  narcotic  kind,  like 

1  Cases  of  generaUj  increased  sensibility,  having  some  resemblance  to  cerebral  or  spi- 
nal menlDgitis,  occur  not  uncommonly,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  spinal  irritation. 
These  present  a  great  diversity  of  symptoms,  more  or  loss  of  an  hysterical  character,  but 
one  almost  constant  sign  is  excessive  8en*>ibility  of  the  surface,  which  is  most  in  tense  near 
the  spines  of  some  or  other  of  the  vertebraa.  In  my  experience  this  afifection  is  not  per- 
manently benefited  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  rather  by  mild  tonics,  and  locally 
soothing  the  irritated  spine  by  means  of  topical  narcotic  applications,  tepid  or  cold 
ipon^ng,  or  sometimes  even  douche  baths. 

'Periodical  attacks  of  pain  frequently  yield  to  the  tree  exhibition  of  quinine  and  other 
antiperiodio  and  tonic  remedies ;  but  during  the  paroxysm  narcotics  not  only  give  tempo- 
rary relief,  but  by  reducing  the  general  sensibility  prepare  the  system  to  bear  tonics,  and 
thns  expedite  the  ultimate  cure,  provided  they  do  not  arrest  the  secretions.  Its  tendency 
to  diminish  all  secretion  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  opixmi,  which  is 
therefore  commonly  combined  with  evacuant  remedies,  to  obviate  this  mischievous  result 
Thus  combinations  of  opium  or  morphia  with  mercury,  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  colchicom, 
and  salines,  often  agree  better  than  the  narcotic  in  its  simple  state. 
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that  of  opium  and  alcohol;  but  is  more  speedy  and  transient,  because 

it  passes  freely  and  directly  through  the  lungs  into  the  arterial  blood, 

and  80  affects  the  brain,  and  because  it  is  as  promptly  dispersed  from 

the  blood  and  lun<;3  when  fresh  air  only  is  breathed.     It  has  been 

•     •  • 

maint:«ned  by  many,  that  these  anaesthetic  inhalations  operate  only 

by  interference  with  the  respiration,  inducing  a  degree  of  asphyxia; 
but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  their  best  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  the  respiration  is  steadily  maintained;  and  I  believe  that 
the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  is 
to  narcotize,  as  far  as  possible,  without  too  much  embarrassing  the 
breathing.  This  it  is  di  IB  cult  to  accomplish  without  a  freer  supply  of 
oxygen  than  atmospheric  air  contains;  and  I  should  hence  expect 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  results  from  the  inhalation  of  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  or  ether  vapour  with  oxygon  g:\5.  which  might  be  con- 
tinued with  safety  for  a  much  longer  period  than  a  mixture  of  vapour 
and  air.^  Since  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  were  disco- 
vered and  applied  by  Professor  Simpson,  the  use  of  this  agent  has  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  that  of  ether  vapour,  being  more  inanage- 
aMe  and  airreeable.  when  inhaled,  and  more  potent  in  its  stupifying 
powers.  Tliore  is,  however,  one  p  ceuliarity  of  its  physiological  in- 
iluonee.  whit^h  while  rec^mmendinc:  its  emrlovmenr  in  some  instances, 
rer.dors  i:  hi^hlv  hr.zar.lous  in  other  cases. — It  often  weakens  the 
aciion  of  tl;e  l:car:.  and  has  in  luce  1  fatal  svncrpe.  where  there  was 
fa::v  d«:j:cnera:icn  of  tl:e  or::an.  V.'honevcr  there  is  creat  exhaustion 
of  the  :icarfs  power,  and  espeoial'y  if  iVere  is  also  suspicion  of  the 
preser.ce  of  doiionenition.  or  c:V.:r  cxtcr.sive  org?.r.:  *  disease,  chloro- 
fc nil  is  a  less  eiigiV.e  anaesthetic  than  ether,  which  is  more  stimulant. 
In  ail  c:iScs'Avhe:*e  the  stavifyir.g  a::::r.  is  r.oe.'.ed  to  le  maintained 
fv-r  a  CvV.sivlvr::!  le  l;r::t>io:' t::r.e.  n.:::!:  oirr.tn-.sy-rot:::.  should  be  use*!: 
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iDfluence.  Thus  when  a  person  is  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  poisoned  by 
opium,  he  has  lost  all  feeling,  as  well  as  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
If  the  blood  becomes  impure  by  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matter, 
as  on  suppression  of  urine,  a  like  stupor  occurs  (§  08.)  AnsestJiesia 
— that  is  loss  of  sensation — very  rarely  exists  without  loss  of  motor 
power.  But  short  of  these  degrees,  there  are  persons  who  congenitally 
(§  44,)  from  disease  (§  31,  34,)  or  from  age  (§  48,)  are  somewhat  deji- 
eient  in  sensibility — feel  less  than  other  folk.  AH  their  feelings  are 
obtuse  and  their  actions  slow;  they  have  neither  intense  suffering,  nor 
intense  pleasure.  Such  persons  have  also  little  irritability,  but  much 
tone  of  fibre,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  immunity  from  many 
diseases.  But  they  are  the  more  liable  to  others,  such  as  fulness 
of  blood,  apoplexy,  gout,  costiveness,  and  the  various  evils  which 
these  may  bring.  There  is  one  highly  important  difference  between 
them  and  the  over-sensitive: — disease  when  it  occurs,  may  in  them  be 
latent,  advance  far,  and  become  even  dangerous  before  it  is  felt;  and 
may  imperceptibly  increase  until  it  is  incurable,  or  until  sudden  death 
ensues. 

130.  Remedial  measures. — When  obtuscness  of  feeling  arises  from 
fulness,  obstruction,  or  pressure  of  bloqd  in  the  nervous  centres,  the 
treatment  should  consist  in  attempts  to  remove  these  states  by  deple- 
tion, derivation,  and  other  means  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  disordered  circulation.  Where  there  is  no  actual  disease  pre- 
sent, but  merely  a  torpor  of  the  sensitive  function,  mental  excitement, 
bodily  exertion,  dashing  with  cold  water,  vigorous  friction,  and  the 
application  of  strong  stimulants  or  excitants  to  the  skin,  are  the  best 
means  of  arousing  the  nervous  system  from  its  state  of  lethargy.  The 
insensibility  produced  by  narcotics,  and  retained  excrementitious 
matters,  should  bo  combated  by  measures  calculated  to  eliminate  the 
stupifying  matter  through  the  natural  outlets,  as,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  purgatives,  diuretics,  emetics,  &c.  It  is  remarkable 
how  promptly  drastic  purgatives  sometimes  effect  the  restoration  of 
sensibility,  in  stupor  resulting  from  imperfect  action  of  the  kidneys. 
Hysterical  stupor  yields  as  readily  to  the  influence  of  turpentine  or 
assafoetida  enemata.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  medicine 
capable  of  directly  increasing  sensibility.  Strong  tea  and  coffee  per- 
haps have  the  best  claim  to  such  a  property.  What  effect  would  arise 
from  electrifying  the  spine  and  occiput?  Stupor  and  impaired  sensi- 
bility sometimes  occur  in  a  state  of  anaemia ;  this  is  seen  in  cerebral 
syncope,  and  in  children  or  females  who  have  lost  much  blood,  and  is 
immediately  caused  by  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  weakness  of  pulse  indicate 
that  stimulants  afford  the  best  chance  of  restoring  sensibility. 

131.  (3.)  Perverted  centric,  or  general  sensibility  is  often  mani- 

pose  of  pretentlng  or  rclieTing  pain  (Brit,  and  For.  Mtd.  Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1855.)  I 
bare  some  doubts  whether  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  arrest  the  flow  in  the  caro- 
tids may  not  hare  iojurious  results,  both  on  the  vessels  themselves  and  on  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  afterwards;  but  the  experiment  is  most  instructive  In  its  relation  to  sleep 
iitdooma. 
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fostod  by  persons  in  -whom  there  is  also  increascl  sensibility  (§  126 ;) 
its  charaoier  is  prosontod  in  the  poculiarirv  of  the  sensations  which 
are  oxporionood.  Thus  feelings  of  tingling,  prickly  heat,  trickling 
col  J,  in  vari^nis  parts:  of  a  lun^p  in  the  throat,  a  hot  ball  in  the  side, 


The  so  sviup;oms  Lror.o'.iiV.v  v.»:v.*ur  iri  fen^iks.  rfien  in  connexion  with 
irri.:;:;;ir  iv.onsinui:::::.  :::;vl  :I.o:*€f:re  are  ciilo.I  hvsterical:  but  their 
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blood  to  the  extremities,  as  well  as  to  the  trunk  and  origin  of  the 
nerves.  Hence  if  blood  does  not  circulate  freely  through  a  limb,  the 
sensations  are  impaired ;  and  if  it  passes  too  freely,  the  sensibility  is 
exalted,  and  there  may  be  itching,  tenderness,  or  even  pain.  In  or- 
gans of  special  sensation,  the  senses  are  modified,  together  with  the 
common  feeling :  thus  in  disease  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  there  are 
intolerance  of  light,  perception  of  specks,  (muscse  volitanteSj)  clouded 
vision,  or  even  blindness ;  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  ringing  and  beating 
noises,  or  deafness, — as  well  as  itching,  tenderness,  and  pain,  which 
are  modifications  of  common  sensation. 

134.  At  the  external  orifices  of  the  body,  and  in  the  linings  of  its 
interior  passages,  there  are  peculiar  kinds  of  sensibility  connected 
with  the  functions  of  ingestion  and  egcstion ;  modifications  of  these 
become  elements  of  disease.  As  examples  of  excessive  sensibility  in 
such  may  be  enumerated  thirst,  craving,  nausea,  tenesmus,  and  urgent 
micturition:  of  impaired  sensibility,  anorexia,  and  loss  of  feeling  in 
the  rectum  and  urethra. 

135.  In  considering  internal  parts,  we  have  only  to  notice  sensibility 
exalted  by  disease.  We  do  not  know  that  they  naturally  possess  any 
feeling.  We  are  not  at  all  conscious  of  such  ordinary  processes,  as 
the  passage  of  food  and  feces  in  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  lungs,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  disease  we  become  painfully  sensible  of 
several  of  these  motions.  Thus  excessive  sensibility  is  developed  by 
inflammation,  as  shown  in  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  meningitis,  &c.,  or  by 
irritation  of  a  mechanical  or  other  nature,  as  evinced  in  colic,  biliary 
and  urinary  calculi,  gastralgia,  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, &c.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  pain,  which  is  perhaps  severer 
than  any  other,  should  arise  so  suddenly  in  parts  which  give  no  evi- 
dence 01  common  feeling.  Numerous  other  morbid  sensations  arise  in 
connexion  with  nervous  disorder  of  internal  organs ;  thus  dyspeptic 
and  hypochondriacal  patients  describe  extraordinary  feelings  of  heat, 
cold,  weight,  dragging,  sinking,  &c.,  in  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  head, 
which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  exalted  and  perverted  nervous  sensibility. 

136.  In  many  instances  we  have  to  regard  pain,  merely  as  a  symp- 
tom, which  is  only  to  be  removed  by  means  tending  to  remove  the 
cause,  that  is  the  lesion  which  produces  it  (§  132,  133;)  but  in  many 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  pain,  although  a  symptom,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  disease  itself,  and  one  against  which  remedies  must  be 
expressly  directed.     Thus  it  is,  in  neuralgia,  gastralgia,  nephralgia, 
coUc,  dysmenorrhoca,  and  perforated  intestine.     So  long  as  the  exces- 
sive pain  lasts,  all  the  functions  suficr  (§  66,)  faintness  and  exhaustion 
are  apt  to  ensue,  and  if  no  relief  comes,  the  prostration  may  be  fatal. 
Here,  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  pain  is  a  first  and  pressing  indication. 
Again:  in  some  other  cases  where  the  pain  is  less  severe,  it  may  be 
very  hurtful  by  interfering  with  important  functions.     Thus  the  stitch 
of  pleurisy  impedes  the  breathing :  the  pain  of  tenesmus,  and  irritation 
of  the  stomach  or  windpipe,  cause  such  distressing  efforts  at  straining, 
vomiting,  and  coughing,  that  the  vital  functions  are  thereby  kept  in 
a  state  of  disturbance,  until  the  strength  is  exhausted.     Here  it  is 
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necessary  promptly  to  direct  the  treatment  towards  the  pain  on  account 
of  its  immediately  pernicious  effects. 

137.  Remedial  meaaures^ — When  excessive  sensibility  depends  on 
inflammation,  antiphlogistic  measures  will  be  those  most  calculated  to 
remove  it.  Where  it  lingers  after  the  inflammation,  is  more  than  it 
can  account  for,  or  is  independent  of  it,  then  anodynes  become  the 
chief  remedy.  The  most  powerful  of  these  is  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
or  ether  inhaled  as  above  noticed  {§  128,)  or  externally  applied:  in  either 
way  it  often  serves  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  local  pain  of  a 
temporary  character.  If  the  case  admit  of  the  direct  application  of 
chloroform  to  the  seat  of  pain,  as  when  the  skin  or  other  superficial 
texture  is  affected,  the  chloroform  may  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  cdtton 
or  flannel  covered  by  the  hand,  or  by  oil  silk ;  or  it  may  be  rubbed  in 
as  a  liniment  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  almond  oil.  Professor 
Simpson  (to  whom  wo  owe  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of 
chloroform)  has  recently  found  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  a  very  efficient 
local  anodyne  in  cases  of  uterine  neuralgia.  He  considers  that  the 
utility  of  the  natural  douches  at  Ems  in  painful  uterine  complaints  may 
partly  depend  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  they  contain. 
The  power  of  effervescing  draughts  and  carbonated  waters  in  relieving 
sickness  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  this  property  of  the  gaseous  acid; 
which  is  probably  also  what  reconciles  the  stomach  to  the  copious 
draughts  of  many  kinds  of  mineral  waters  which  would  scarcely  be 
tolerable  without  it.  Perhaps  the  soothing  influences  of  the  yeast 
poultice  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  ingredient.  As  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  readily  procured,  its  application  deserves  further  trials. 

The  most  potent  of  the  fixed  anodynes  are  opium  and  its  active  prin- 
ciples; but  these  possess  certain  injurious  influences  (they  arrest  the 
secretions)  (§  70,)  which  sometimes  render  them  less  eligible  than  the 
weaker  narcotics,  hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  belladonna,  and  In- 
dian hemp.  The  stronger  preparations  of  aconite,  and  its  alcaloid, 
and  tobacco,  are  powerful  anodynes,  and  are  very  valuable  as  outward 
applications ;  but  their  depressing  operation  on  the  heart  renders  them  . 
unsafe  for  internal  exhibition  unless  under  very  careful  superintendence. 
One  of  the  most  effectual  methods  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  re- 
lieving severe  local  pain,  is  the  endermic  application  of  morphia ;  for 
this  purpose  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  painful  part,  and  when  it  has 
fully  risen,  the  cuticle  is  completely  removed,  and  the  denuded  surface 
sprinkled  with  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  a  soluble  salt  of  mor- 
phia (the  acetate  or  hydrochlorate)  in  fine  powder ;  this  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  pain.  After  the 
first  irritation  resulting  from  the  application,  the  effect  is  anodyne, 
and  then  narcotic  on  the  system,  and  less  of  the  consequent  injurious 
effects  follows  than  when  opiates  are  given  by  the  mouth.  The  appli- 
cation loses  all  power,  so  soon  as  the  blistered  surface  becomes  dry. 
Counter-irritation  and  warmth  also  serve  to  relieve  pain.  The  pain  of 
gastrodynia  may  often  be  removed  by  applying  a  sinapism  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach — that  of  colic  and  dysmenoincM  by  hot  fomentations, 
or  bags  of  hot  sand  or  salt,  &c.    Benv  '-  prodaced  by  the  ap- 

plication of  a  freezing  mixture  (pov  |ll)  to  painfal  paiti 
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18  recommended  bj  Dr.  James  Amott  as  a  very  efficacious  anaesthetic, 
and  the  plan  seems  to  have  answered  in  his  hands ;  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  lest  the  living  structures  and  vital  functions  be  injured 
through  congestion  or  obstructed  circulation  induced  by  this  means. 
In  some  cases,  painful  feelings  are  removed  by  making  such  pressure 
on  the  part  as  serves  to  counteract  tension,  and  diminish,  without 
stopping,  the  flow  of  blood  through  it.  Painful  a£fections  occurring 
with  a  weak  circulation,  particularly  if  intermittent  in  their  attacks, 
are  often  removed  by  tonics :  thus  neuralgia  is  successfully  treated  with 
quinine  and  iron,  and  hemicrania  with  quinine,  bebeerine,  or  liquor 
arsenicalis. 

138.  We  are  not  possessed  of  equally  efficacious  means  of  restoring 
lost  sensibility.  Stimulant  applications  and  frictions  are  serviceable 
where  the  defect  arises  from  deficiency  of  circulation  in  the  part ;  and 
tonics,  especially  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  are  useful  where  there  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  good  blood  to  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves.  I 
have  recently  employed  an  acid  phosphate  of  iron  with  advantage  in 
such  cases.  Strychnia  or  cantharides  given  internally,  and  electricity 
used  topically,  may  perhaps  have  some  little  e£fect  in  exciting  the  func- 
tions of  the  dormant  nerves,  but  they  certainly  afiect  the  motor  func- 
tions more  than  the  sensory. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASED   VOLUNTARY    MOTION. 


189.  The  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  by 
which  they  convey  the  impulses  of  the  will  to  the  voluntary  muscles, 
may  become  disordered,  and  may  so  constitute  an  element  of  disease. 
Some  of  these  disordered  manifestations  have  already  been  noticed 
under  the  head  of  diseased  irritability  (§  113;)  and  it  was  there  ob- 
served that  the  fault  is  more  commonly  in  the  nervous  influence  which 
excites  the  muscles,  than  in  the  condition  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
This  is  the  case  in  most  convulsive  diseases,  and  in  those  cases  of  pa- 
ralysis which  depend  on  injuries  of  the  voluntary  nerves,  or  of  those 
parts  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  system  which  are  the  channels  of  voli- 
tion. A  brief  illustration  of  these  afiections  may  be  given  in  a  form 
corresponding  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  disorders  of  sensation. 
As  in  the  case  of  diseased  sensibility,  so  disordered  motor  power  may 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  which  originate  that 
4  power,  or  on  that  of  the  nerve- trunks  and  branches  which  convey  it 
to  the  muscles.  The  first  class  comprises  disorders  of  centric  or  gene- 
ral Yolition ;  the  latter  disorders  of  local  manifestations  of  the  power. 

DISEASES  OF   GENERAL   OR   CENTRIC   VOLUNTARY  POWER. 

<*  14i0.  The  voluntary  motor  power  may  be  said  to  be  generally  in  ex- 
*'{iii%'  when  the  brain  is  excited  by  strong  emotions  or  feelings  (§  66,) 
tihytitianlatiDg  liquors  (§  56,)  and  by  the  hurried  circulation  of  phrensy 
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or  phrenitic  delirinm.  Hysteria,  which  constitutes  in  itself  a  micro- 
cosm of  all  the  nervous  disorders,  furnishes  analogous  examples.  The 
strength  and  rapidity  of  movement  displayed  in  hysterical  cases  are 
sometimes  astonishing ;  yet  such  movements  are  obviously  voluntary,  for 
they  are  often  performed  rhythmically,  or  to  a  tunc,  as  in  dancing.  The 
dancing  of  tarantulism,  and  the  extravagant  exertions  of  the  fanatics 
called  Jumpers,  probably  arise  from  erethism  of  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  concerned  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion.  A  naturally 
high  voluntary  power,  yet  short  of  disease,  is  evinced  in  the  energetic 
and  active  movements  of  persons,  who  excel  and  delight  in  feats  of 
strength  or  agility.  Mere  muscular  strength  will  not  suffice  without 
nervous  energy  to  act  on  it.  Most  individuals,  when  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  are  conscious  of  an  energy,  which  at  times  prompts  them  to  ac- 
tive exertion,  and  which  is  very  like  an  overflow  of  voluntary  motor 
power.  A  morbid  excess  of  the  same  is  commonly  exhibited  in  those 
fidgety  persons  who  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  to  whom  a  state  of 
rest  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

1-11.  General  volition  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  apoplectic  coma, 
stupor  from  pressure,  congestion,  and  other  causes ;  intoxication  from 
opium,  alcohol,  and  other  narcotics,  where  other  nervous  properties  are 
also  impaired  (§  120 ;)  in  trance,  catalepsy,  and  nightmare ;  in  a  less  de- 
gree also  in  cases  of  lethargy  and  of  weakness  from  over-exertion  (§  C8.) 
This  defect  may  be  sometimes  suddenly  induced  by  terror,  surprise,  &c. 
(§  GO,)  which  for  a  time  take  away  the  power  of  motion.  Hence  the  fable 
of  the  power  of  the  Gorgon's  head;  and  the  signification  of  the  expres- 
sions, jjetrified  with  aitoniahment^  motionless  with  terror^  fascinated,  and 
the  like.  The  muscular  power  (§  110)  is  not  lost  in  these  cases,  but 
only  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  it — that  is,  volition.  Slight  de- 
grees of  this  lowered  state  of  volition  are  instanced  in  those  periods  of 
languor  which  visit  individuals  suflering  from  indigestion,  or  during  an 
oppressive  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Extreme  weakness  of  a  por- 
tion, or  the  whole,  of  the  body  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  a  class  of 
hysterical  patients,  in  whom  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  want  of 
power,  which  approaches  to  paralysis,  is  in  the  muscles  or  in  the  volun- 
tary nerves.  The  powers  of  the  voice  and  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
the  most  prone  to  fail,  but  there  is  commonly  also  great  loss  of  vigour 
in  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  as  the  inability  or  indisposition  to  ex- 
ertion may  last  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  muscles  will  waste 
for  want  of  use  unless  their  nutrition  be  promoted  by  electricity,  fric- 
tion, and  other  like  agencies  that  promote  the  circulation.  The  sudden 
loss,  and  as  speedy  recovery,  of  motor  power,  which  has  occurred  in 
some  of  these  cases,  in  some  instances  obviously  from  mental  influence, 
inclines  mo  to  rank  them  among  instances  of  defective  volition. 

1-lij.  Examples  oi  perverted  vohintan/  power  are  aflbrded  in  chorea, 
delirinm  tremens,  mercurial  tremor,  shaking  palsy,  and  some  analogous 
affections  called  hysterical.  In  these  volition  may  also  be  defective 
(§  141,)  but  it  is  not  always  so ;  sometimes  it  is  even  more  energetic  than 
usual ;  but  each  act  of  the  will  is  perverted  initi  performance,  and  when 
it  sets  muscles  in  motion,  they  are  tb'  «%  or  too  many  are 

movedi  or  too  forciblji  or  im  toltrng  action  is 
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not  in  accordance  with  the  will.  This  morbid  state  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  persons  of  many  who  are  called  nervous,  and  whose  voluntary 
movements  are  performed  with  undue  precipitation  and  trepidation. 
The  pathological  cause  of  these  irregular  excitements  of  the  nerve- 
force,  probably  lies  in  the  relations  that  connect  the  motor  ganglia  and 
nerves,  and  the  blood  which  sustains  their  function  and  nutrition :  a 
deficient  supply  and  depraved  quality  of  the  blood  especially  induces 
the  morbid  excitement,  instead  of  sustaining  the  normal  function. 

PARTIALLY   DISEASED   VOLUNTARY   POWER. 

143.  We  can  scarcely  point  out  examples  of  partial  excess  of  volun- 
tary motion.  The  convulsive  movements  of  voluntary  muscles  are  quite 
involuntary  actions,  and  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
diseased  irritability  (§  113 ;)  but  it  was  there  mentioned  that  they  may 
arise  from  irritation  of  the  nerves,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
will.  Hysteria  does,  however,  furnish  examples  of  excessive  move- 
ments of  one  limb,  or  part,  of  the  body,  so  far  amenable  to  mental  in- 
flnence  as  to  be  excited  and  timed  by  ideas  in  the  patient's  mind. 
These  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  involuntary ;  but  are  the  results  of 
a  wilful  impulse,  perhaps  too  strong  to  be  easily  resisted.  Something 
bordering  on  the  same  thing  is  also  exhibited  in  certain  habitual  move- 
ments or  tricTcs  to  which  some  persons  are  addicted,  and  which,  although 
really  voluntary,  become,  through  indulgence,  spontaneous  and  con- 
stant, to  the  great  annoyance  both  of  performer  and  observers,  and 
then  require  a  great  exertion  of  self-constraint  for  their  control. 

144.  Partial  deficiency  of  voluntary  motor  power  is  very  common, 
and,  like  local  deficiency  of  sensibility,  may  be  traced  either  to  partial 
disease  of  the  motor  (anterior)  columns  of  the  medulla  and  their  pro- 
longations ; — to  disease  of,  or  pressure  on,  a  motor  nerve  in  its  course ; 
— or  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve, 
or  of  the  circulation  supporting  its  function.     Thus  paralysis  of  volun- 
tary motion  in  an  extremity  or  a  whole  side  (hemiplegia,)  may  arise 
from  disease  in  the  optic  thalamus  or  corpus  striatum  of  the  opposite 
side :  these  being  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  cortical 
seat  of  the  sensorial  functions  and  will,  and  the  motory  columns  and 
nerves.     Lesions  of  the  motory  (anterior)  columns  within  the  spine 
may  intercept  more  or  less  the  voluntary  motor  power  of  those  parts 
supplied  with  spinal  nerves  from  below  the  diseased  point.     Thus  a 
lesion  in  the  lower  cervical  portion  may  paralyze  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  and  whole  trunk,  (except  the  diaphragm,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  phrenic  nerve :)  but  a  lesion  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  portion 
paralyzes  only  the  lower  half  of  the  body  (paraplegia,)  or  lower  ex- 
tremities.    The  mischief  may,  however,  be  more  partial,  paralyzing 
one  nerve  only,  as,  the  portio  dura,  causing  distortion  of  the  features ; 
or  the  ninth  nerve,  causing  difiicult  articulation,  &c.     The  lesion  of  the 
nervons  textures  here  alluded  to  may  be  structural  change,  such  as 
tmnoiirs,  eflbsions,  or  hemorrhage,  or  it  may  only  be  an  altered  state  of 
Am  blood-vessels  of  the  part.     In  all  these  instances  either  the  struc- 
t)M  k  ugnred,  or  the  blood  is  prevented  from  duly  supplying  it  with 
hailthj  nourishment.    Another  occasional  cause  of  partial  paralysis, 
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is  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  blood  or  in  the  nervous  tissne,  as  in 
the  case  of  lead  palsy.  Severe  cold,  or  continued  pressure,  will  impair 
voluntary  motor  power  in  a  limb,  by  checking  the  free  flow  of  blood, 
which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  function  of  the 
nerves  as  well  as  of  the  muscles.  Hysteria  affords  numerous  examples 
of  impairment  of  volition  in  parts,  as  in  loss  of  voice  and  power  of 
articulation,  retention  of  urine,  paralysis  of  limbs,  &c. ;  these  affec- 
tions often  come  on  quite  suddenly,  and  may  as  suddenly  cease. 

145.  liemcdial  measures. — Excessive  voluntary  power,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  disease,  rarely  calls  for  separate  treatment.  Where  it  occurs 
as  a  portion  of  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  may  be  reduced 
by  sedative  influences  of  different  kinds — depletion,  antimonialp,  and 
cold  to  the  head,  being  the  most  effectual  where  the  excitement  is  at- 
tended with  determination  of  blood;  morphia,  codeia,  and  other  nar- 
cotics, where  the  excitement  is  more  purely  nervous.  Inhalation  of 
chloroform  is  as  effectual  in  depressing  the  functions  of  the  motor,  as 
it  is  those  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  cause  some  congestion  in  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  not 
a  safe  measure  when  there  is  any  sign  of  vascular  fulness  or  excite- 
ment.^ There  are  several  milder  narcotics  which  often  prove  useful 
in  calming  nervous  excitement,  and  in  tranquillizing  the  inordinate 
movements  to  which  that  leads — such  are  henbane,  lettuce,  sumbul, 
camphor,  and  valerian.  These  arc  all  very  safe  medicines,  but  apt  to 
lose  their  powers  very  soon  upon  repetition.  The  violent  exertions  of 
maniacs  are  often  wonderfully  controlled  by  the  application  of  the  cold 
douche  to  the  head,  by  the  administration  of  nauseating  doses  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  and  by  the  vertiginous  effects  of  swinging.  The  vehement 
movements  of  persons  affected  by  fanaticism  and  tarantulism  commonly 
end  in  exhaustion ;  they  might  probably  soon  be  checked  by  a  timely 
ducking  with  cold  water,  a  remedy  so  often  successful  in  hysteria. 

In  all  these  different  remedial  measures,  addressed  to  excessive  mo- 
tor nerve-force,  three  modes  of  action  may  be  traced: — 1.  A  sedative 
influence  exercised  on  the  circulation  of  blood  which  supplies  the  ner- 
vous centres  or  branches. — 2.  A  sedative  influence  exerted  directly  on 
the  nervous  functions. — 3.  An  indirect  sedative  influence  coming  in 
the  form  of  exhaustion  after  continued  excitement.    The  latter  influence 
is  mostly  of  use  in  preventing  convulsive  affections  that  result  from 
superabundant  motor  power:  habitual  and  regulated  exercise  proves 
efficient  in  this  way,  by  expending  the  superfluous  force.     In  fact,  hys- 
terical convulsions  of  the  ordinary  kind  seem  to  be  a  natural  expedient 
for  the  discharge  of  pent-up  accumulated  force,  and  although  they  be- 
come injurious  from  frequent  repetition,  they  are  often  productive  of 
relief  to  the  system  at  the  time. 

14().  The  treatment  of  deficient  voluntary  power  consists  in  means 
calculated  to  excite  the  nervous  centres,  either  directly,  or  through  the 
niodium  of  the  circulation.     Agents  which  restore  free  circulation  of 

*  I  lonrn  bowoTor  from  Professor  Simpson  thjit  he  has  used  chloroform  inhalation  for 
niAny  honrii  in  infantile  convulsions,  with  no  other  than  a  composing  effect  In  one  in- 
sljuice  a  chiUi  was  kept  more  or  loss  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  three  days,  to 
remoT0  r«carr«it  ooaTulaiou,  and  niismik**^  rtcoTered. 
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healthy  hlood  through  the  nerrous  centres  and  the  nerve-branches  ge- 
nerally, increfise  voluntary  power.  Thus  a  stimulant  draught  raises 
the  failing  strength  of  a  fainting  person.  By  warmth  and  frictioii,  one 
who  is  benumbed  with  cold  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Sleep,  or 
rest,  restores  voluntary  power  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Sudden  and 
powerful  mental  excitement,  as  from  a  fright,  has  been  known  to  recall 
voluntary  power  which  had  long  been  lost.  A  lady  who  for  several 
years  had  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  extremities,  was  startled  by  a  rat 
running  near  her ;  having  an  extreme  antipathy  to  the  animal,  she  made 
an  effort,  and  sprang  upon  a  table  near ;  the  power,  however,  did  not 
remain,  for  she  could  not  get  down  again.  More  permanent  cures  of 
this  kind  have  been  effected  by  the  excitement  of  religious  fanaticism, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  supposed  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Miss 
Fancourt,  &c.  As  we  have  seen  that  mental  excitement  sometimes 
causes  excessive  voluntary  motion  in  healthy  persons  (§  140,)  so  we 
perceive  that,  suddenly  applied,  it  may  restore  the  power  of  effecting 
it  where  this  is  deficient.  Thus  the  dread  of  branding  by  a  hot  iron, 
of  the  application  of  a  large  blister,  or  even  of  a  douche  bath,  has  some- 
times cured  hysterical  palsv ;  and  a  sudden  emotion  of  surprise  has  been 
known  to  restore  a  lost  voice. 

But  in  some  cases  volition  is  defective  in  consequence  of  pressure 
on,  or  congestion  in,  the  brain,  which  then  prevents  the  due  motion  of 
the  blood  through  the  organ,  as  in  plethoric  lethargy,  or  apoplectic 
coma:  here  depletion  and  derivation  sometimes  answer  in  restoring  the 
power.  There  is  also  a  form  of  palsy  due  to  anaemia,  or  deficient  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres;  this  may  be  removed  by  an  op- 
posite mode  of  treatment,  comprising  the  administration  of  stimulants  as 
temporary  means  of  restoring  the  circulation,  and  of  chalybeate  tonics, 
which  act  more  tardily,  by  augmenting  red  blood.  In  the  lethargy  of 
narcotism  and  asphyxia,  volition  is  often  restored  by  means  which  ex- 
cite strong  sensations  and  reflex  actions,  such  as  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  face  and  chest,  the  application  of  ammonia  or  other  stimulating 
vapours  to  the  nostrils,  electric  shocks,  tickling,  stinging  with  nettles, 
&;c.,  and  although  the  influence  of  these  is  only  temporary  so  long  as 
the  Btupifyiug  influence  remains  in  the  bloody  it  may  nevertheless 
prove  suflicient  to  prolong  life  until  this  influence  can  be  got  rid  of 
by  other  means.  The  trance  or  coma  of  hysteria  may  often  be  re- 
moved by  a  turpentine  injection,  or  croton  oil  purgative,  which  acts 
both  as  a  revulsive  to  the  vessels,  and  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves;  I 
have  also  found  the  same  measures  answer  in  the  stupor  of  anjemia  re- 
sulting from  deficient  action  in  the  kidneys ;  doubtless  they  effect  the 
elimination  of  the  excremental  poison  through  the  intestinal  glands. 
Urea  has  been  found  in  the  intestinal  discharges  in  cases  of  suppressed 
urine. 

Perverted  volition  requires  different  methods  of  treatment  according 
to  its  precise  nature ;  the  state  in  delirium  tremens  is  best  corrected 
by  narcotics,  especially  opium ;  in  chorea,  by  nervous  tonics,  especially 
iron  and  zinc.  In  delirium  tremens  there  is  much  involuntary  tremor 
and  agitation,  independently  of  all  affection  of  volitional  powers,  but 
these  are  much  increased  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  perform 
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voluntary  actions.  Neuro-sedativcs  are  best  suited  to  the  alleviation 
of  this  nervous  excitement,  as  Las  been  already  explained  (§  66.)  Such 
remedies,  however,  may  fail  until  the  blood  is  relieved  of  the  irritating 
matter,  the  presence  of  which  keeps  up  the  morbid  excitement.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  many  cases  of  chorea,  which  are  not  re- 
mediable by  tonics,  until  after  the  administration  of  purgatives  and 
other  cvacuants.  The  connexion  of  chorea  with  rheumatism  has  been 
freciuently  noticed,  and  I  have  found  that  such  medicines  as  are  useful 
in  rheumatism  (for  instance  iodide  of  potassium,  colchicum,  and  aconite) 
promote  the  cure  of  chorea  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Its  completion 
is,  however,  even  then  to  be  looked  for  from  the  salutary  operation  of 
tonic  remedies  which  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  steadying  the  nervous 
functions.  Hence  iron,  quinine,  and  their  combinations,  are  the  re- 
medies from  which  the  most  lasting  benefit  is  to  be  anticipated.^  These 
tonics  operate  in  various  ways ;  they  enrich  the  blood,  and  equalize 
and  sustain  the  circulation,  thus  conducing  to  support  the  nutrition 
and  stability  of  the  nervous  structures. 

147.  The  treatment  of  hcaUy  diseased  voluntary  power  should  ge- 
nerally commonce  with  attempts  to  remove  the  cause,  which,  however, 
is  found  to  vary  too  much  both  in  seat  and  nature,  to  admit  of  any 
precise  enunciation  of  remedial  measures.  The  treatment  of  defective 
voluntary  power  comprehends  the  complex  subject  of  the  management 
of  paralysis,  which  commonly  comprises  means  calculated  to  restore 
the  circulation  through  the  affected  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  its 
proper  state,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  use  of  agents  which  stimulate  the 
]^art,  such  as  electricity,^  rubefacient  frictions,  and  blisters.  Strych- 
nia and  cantharidos,  given  internally,  are  supposed  to  have  a  directly 
stimulant  action  on  the  motorv  columns  and  nerves.* 

*■  Mercurial  tremor  aff^ras  Another  godl  iV.ustrati .  n  of  tlic  principles  of  treatment  here 
Iftivl  ilown.  Iron  is  iis  lu'st  antagonist,  but  the  avur.lnistntion  of  ibis  remedj  is  rarely 
effootual  until  the  morourv  has  1  een.  to  a  cort.iin  extent.  eliininateJ  fn^m  the  system 
thrv^uch  the  cxoreti^Mis,  nvA  in  pronvt:ns  thi*  i  S;eot  the  influence  of  iodide  of  potassium 
is  invalualile.  1  believe  the  bene:;oial  iniiuenoe  •1'  many  of  the  celebrated  mineral  waters 
to  be  O'^nneoted  vitli  thoir  oomlnnaii,u  of  the  eliminant  with  the  tonic  power. 

*  In  the  u^e  i-f  eUvtrioity  as  a  nier.ns  of  re^torinjr  the  lo:?t  power  of  a  palsied  nerre,  it 
way  V^  well  to  boar  in  mind  the  1 1  sorvation  of  rrofe*>or  Matteuooi  Lectures  on  Physical 
rh  in  omen  a,  \o.,  p.  'J'»*J,^  tha:  a  fi -:.■.*  current  of  e'.ectricitr.  from  rcot  to  brunches,  ex- 
hau>t'<  nervii:*  p.  wcr:  whereas  an  li  :■•*.■■  current,  from  I  ranch  0=  towards  the  nerroufl 
oenire,  cause?  an  r.»:our.urati«  n  and  increr.se  cf  r^trer  where  it  has  been  preyiously  ex- 
h:iu<ied.  Now  as  tV.o  i';eoT  in  eleotrif\:r.z  a  par.i'yrcd  V.m>\  is  ac-t  only  to  deyelop 
nervous  forxt*  wherv*  it  is  weak,  b-.jt  also  to  exercise  it  "in  prrducing  the  contraction  (and 
tiurebv  t!;o  nutrijii  n  of  tl.e  r.'.v.sjles.  it  wcUii  j-oem  -ies-niKe  to  alternate  the  direction 
of  tho  e' 00 trie  current,  fror.i  r.:-.'v  t."*  ylr::u  giving  h.wevcr  a  much  greater  amount  of 
the  former  th:»n  \^<  tl.e  latter. 

*  rht«>phorns  is  a  rei  u:ea  re<torx>r  of  nervous  r  '«wcr.  a::.!  from  its  admitted  existenct 
a<  a  c.'UNtiuior.t  of  rorvo  iv.r.fcr.  I  h;ne  *  eon  :::  iuci"^ ;  x.-  u*:  ::*  pr-^  per  ties.  I  first 
a.»;tii:isvtno.i  it  in  .'.,»m*<  of  %  r.e-:wc:;:".ci..  f  a  ;:r:i:n  ..-'.s?  'voi  :r.  a  V.ttle  oil.  In  a  few 
t'»:n*  tl'.o  fooo-'  box-amo  V.iv.v.r.v":s  i?.  the  .:::rk.  f.r.  *.  :n  a  fow  n.  tc  iaj-s  I  wa«  compelled  to 
su s 'o c :v I  \V 0  a d \\\ i :u > i r:i : : » ii  i u  c .  v. >o.^ ue no o  .  f  s v. i  v r v c : . : i ; n  f  ; •".-.:: . '. '. ce.  This  happtDcJ 
in  t«»»  cases  ^m;o.  homi:  *o.;irt,  a*.;  i  the  c:hcr  i-.ea:  :".crvc;:s  .'.-:":  i'.itr  an  I  :>eenis  to  mo 
tx' *icu'..t.>!r:kto  il-.at  I  v..  St  *.-.,  y\'.s  exerts  siv.e  s:  oc".rc  ac'.iiU  .  r.  i:.i-  liter,  cr  its  ducti. 
Tl'.c'.v  *  ;ix  iK»  iini  i>«vomcv.t  of  r.orv.«s  v-^^  cr.  1  :.iTo.  !.  .^wcver.  jri  ven  \\\-  sphate  of  iri>nf 
dis^'.'.xeJ  in  an  excess  ct"  vV.s'^i  h.^ric  r.c:  1.  with  1  et:cr  eff^vt.  This  is  riJi  agreeable  as 
weu  as  crt\cient.  form  of  the  medicine,  but  it  must  b*  n::<niiy  prti-areJ,  as  the  iusolublo 
phosphato  is  s^vn  p^^?ip;tated. 
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SECTION  V. 
DISEASES   OF  REFLECTED  AND  SYMPATHETIC  XERVOUS  INFLUENCE. 

148.  The  nervous  power,  by  which  various  movements  and  processes 
connected  with  organic  life  are  excited,  may  be  disordered,  and  its  al- 
terations thus  become  remarkable  constituents  in  many  diseases.  The 
contractions  of  all  the  sphincters, — those  of  the  oesophagus,  the  glottis, 
the  iris,  and  the  eyelid,  and  the  regular  action  of  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration, seem  to  be  sustained,  independently  of  the  will,  by  a  nervous 
influence  conveyed  first  by  afferent  nerves  from  the  several  parts  or 
surfaces  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  reflected  from  it  through  the  efferent 
nerves  to  the  muscles  connected  with  the  parts.  The  full  establishment 
of  this  important  physiological  principle  we  owe  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

149.  Increase  of  this  involuntary  excitomotory  power  is  instanced 
in  the  spasm  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  of  the  sphincters,  which  oc- 
curs in  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  some  hysterical  affections.  The 
hurried  respiration,  convulsive  cough,  violent  retching,  and  hiccup, 
which  are  occasionally  presented  in  these  and  other  nervous  diseases, 
may  also  be  in  part  traced  to  an  undue  influence  of  the  excitpmotory 
nerves  of  organic  life.  These  actions  are  sometimes  excited  by  sensa- 
tions (§  134,)  as  the  breathing  by  feeling  of  want  of  breath,  cough  by 
tickling  in  the  air-passages,  retching  by  nausea,  &c. ;  but  it  is  mainly 
where  either  there  are  no  such  sensations,  or  where  these  bear  no  due 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  excited  actions,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  excitomotory  function  is  itself  exalted. 

A  similar  exaltation  of  the  excitomotory  function,  independent  of 
the  influence  of  sensation  and  volition,  is  exemplified  when  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  deprived  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  by  dis- 
ease in  the  brain  itself,  or  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  without  extensively  injuring  the  structure 
of  the  latter  (§  118.)  Thus,  in  paraplegia  from  injury  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spine,  the  excitomotory  power  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  exalted,  and  tickling,  or  mere  touching  the  soles  of  the 
feet  or  legs,  will  produce  convulsive  motions,  although  all  voluntary 
power  and  sensation  be  wholly  lost.^  This  phenomenon  is  sometimes 
so  readily  produced  as  to  be  a  cause  of  much  disturbance  to  the  pa- 
tient, the  mere  touch  of  the  bedclothes  exciting  troublesome  startings. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  hemiplegia,  but  less  distinctly,  as  the  cere- 
bral influence  is  rarely  here  so  completely  intercepted.  I  have  known, 
however,  the  convulsive  motions  of  a  paralyzed  limb  to  become  so  vio- 
lent in  a  hemiplegic  patient,  that  it  was  necessary  every  night  to  fasten 
it  down  to  the  bedstead  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  sleep. 

^  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  in  the  decapitated  fVog,  in  which 
tonehing  the  surface  excites  convulsive  movements.  A  still  more  interesting  illustration 
wmetimes  occnrs  in  animals  or  persons  whose  cerebral  power  (sensation  and  voluntary 
motioo)  18  impaired  by  opium  or  other  narcotics ;  spasms  or  convulsive  actions  of  the 
mudea  being  indaced  by  tickling  or  pinching  the  skin,  which  shows  the  excited  state  of 
the  reflex  or  spinal  function. 
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An  instance  of  involuntary  excitement  of  the  muscles  occurs  in  the 
symptom  commonly  called  "  fidgets,*'  which  often  arises  from  reflected 
irritation  set  up  primarily  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
in  the  uterus:  another  is  seen  in  the  sudden  retraction  of  the  testicle 
by  the  contraction  of  the  cremaster,  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and 
other  urinary  organs,  on  touching  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

ir)0.  Under  this  head  wc  must  also  glance  at  convulsions,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  M.  Hall's  views,  and  consistently  with  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  may  be  referred  to  an  irritation  of  the  true  spinal  system. 
This  irritation  may  be  centric^  as  seen  in  epileptic  and  apoplectic  con- 
vulsions from  disease  in  the  head,  and  in  those  caused  by  loss  of  blood; 
in  these  cases,  the  spinal  and  prolonged  medulla  being  in  some  pecu- 
liar state  of  irritation,  the  excitomotory  influence  radiates  therefrom 
to  the  limbs  and  muscles  generally.  Or  it  may  be  eccentric^  com- 
mencing with  Irritation  of  the  extremities  of  some  afferent  nerve,  which 
is  then  transferred  to  the  spinal  centre,  and  then  again  reflected  thence 
generally  or  partially.  Convulsions  arising  from  teething,  or  uterine, 
intestinal,  and  renal  irritation,  are  of  this  nature,  and  a  slighter  de- 
gree of  the  same  state  of  things  is  exemplified  in  the  rigour  caused  bj 
the  sudden  impression  of  cold  on  the  surface,  or  by  passing  a  bougie 
into  the  urethra  of  a  nervous  person.  The  centric  and  eccentric  causei 
of  convulsions,  however,  often  co-operate.  The  centric  excitomotorj 
power  being  exalted  by  various  influences,  its  overflow  or  discharge 
docs  not  take  place  until  provoked  by  some  occasional  irritation  trans- 
mitted from  some  nervous  extremity.  In  this  view  the  exalted  excito- 
motory power  is  the  predisposing,  and  the  distant  irritation  the  ex- 
citing cause,  of  the  convulsion.* 

lol.  l^artial  spusjiis  caused  by  reflected  irritation^  are  exemplified 
in  cramp  in  the  legs,  excited  by  the  presence  of  acrid  matter  in  the 
colon,  in  dinrrh^x^a,  and  cholera;  spasm  of  the  glottis  from  a  bone  stick- 
ing in  the  pharynx,  ic.  More  familiar  examples  of  the  same  class  of 
reilccted  irritation  are  found  in  sneezing  from  irritation  of  the  nares, 
winking  from  irritation  of  the  coniunctiva,  coughing  from  irritation  of 
the  glottis,  retching  from  irritation  of  the  fauces,  efforts  to  evacuate 
the  rectum  and  the  Madder  from  irritation  of  these  parts  respectively. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  latter  examples  are  connected 
with  obvious  sensations:  thoy  imply  increased  excitomotory  influence 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  resulting  action  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  sensations. 

1»"»'J.  l>u:  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  reflected  irritt- 
tiou  are  displayed  by  the  altogothor  involuntary  muscles,  the  heart, 
and  the  muscular  lU»ros  of  the  air- tubes  and  intestinal  canal.  Thns 
inordinate  action  of  the  heart  .palpitation'  is  c."»mmonly  caused  by  the 
presence  of  irriiatin^r  maiters  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  or 
other  viscer.i  i^  r»l,  r»4:^  nav.  Ave  shall  hereafter  r.i.-.l,  that  the  heart  is 

^  Somo  ir..\it*rn  v-}:*'-'^'*^-^  "*■•"*  c'''v.i*i".vo  t!:»;  :V.c  v  -  *  -■  /  -  i ;  are  the  priraniy  sett  of 
,M,;\.,t^v,  n!i  1  \h\\  i\'..<  \*  v. .  vo  \  V\  il'.i*  .'*^  itf  r:;:*..  n  ;:'  v*  ::soi  ■',5r.o<>.  ar».I  the  occarrene* 
I'f  o!.»:uo  ^'jvAMU.  i I iouti. ■:■»'.  «■:>.  :'....:  wl.i^h  is  |r-.I".K>^;  *>  •.v.i\-..:\r.u*:i^-v  irritating  theM 
orj:;»H''.  ^v'motimo'*  tlu*  ivr;i:  ,".i  >  i'v.M\-ij;\;o.i  uvn^.r.:*.  a:-.  :  ^.vroV-ral  disturbMMi 
iv>.u't^;  :r.  x'thor  t:ino>i  it  is  \  }\yAiiiiiK\\  vi.'niiviAXvI?  t»^  ;iio  >pLAl  oLoT»J,  and  then  oob- 
\u!M\e  nuxomonCjt  oiviir. 
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liable  to  be  excited  by  considerable  irritation  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  in  fever  and  constitutional  disorder.  The  spasm  of  the 
intestines,  in  colic,  is  induced  by  reflex  irritation  resulting  from  acrid 
matter  in  them ;  for  if  it  were  from  direct  irritation  alone,  the  spnsm 
would  only  affect  the  part  touched  by  the  offending  matter.^  The 
spasm  of  the  bronchi,  so  suddenly  occurring  in  spasmodic  asthma,  also 
Bometimes  arises  from  intestinal  irritation.  It  has  long  been  supposed, 
and  is  still  a  common  opinion,  that  these  morbid  sympathetic  move- 
ments are  due  to  the  direct  nervous  connexion  which  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve  establishes  between  the  several  organs ;  but  this  supposi- 
tion assumes,  what  experiment  has  not  proved,  that  the  ganglia  of  this 
nerve  are  either  centres  of  reflection,^  or  that  they  are  sources  of  ner- 
vous influence,  which  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  latest  researches. 
So  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  centre  of  reflection  in 
these,  as  in  all  the  other,  examples  of  reflex  action  that  we  have  been 
considering,  although  the  sympathetic  nerves  arc  the  medium  of  har- 
monization.^ 

153.  When  phenomena  of  inordinate  reflex  action  are  general  or 
extensive,  as  in  convulsions,  tetanus,  and  paraplegia,  they  must  be  re- 
ferred to  an  undue  excitement  or  erethism  of  the  spinal  and  prolonged 
medulla;  but  more  partial  phenomena  may  arise  from  similar  excite- 
ment of  a  small  portion  of  this  organ  alone,  or  of  the  incident  (afferent) 
nerve  of  the  part  which  occasions  the  phenomena,  or  of  the  excitomo- 
tory  (efferent)  nerve  of  the  part  which  exhibits  them. 

If  we  seek  to  know  the  causes  of  this  excitement,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  sometimes  referable  to  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the 
spinal  marrow  or  its  nerves,  or  through  the  branches  of  the  sympathe- 
tic nerve.  Thus  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
of  its  sheath,  is  attended  with  convulsions  or  tetanic  spasm.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  the  spinal  excitement  (convulsions)  occurring  in 
epilepsy  and  apoplexy,  is  in  part  due  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
medulla  being  increased  in  proportion  as  that  through  the  brain  is  im- 
peded: considerations  based  on  ascertained  causes  of  convulsive  parox- 
ysms, and  on  the  mode  in  which  the  encephalic  arteries  arc  distributed, 
countenance  this  supposition.^    It  appears,  from  an  experiment  of  Sir 

»  MU11er*8  Physiology  (by  Baly.)  p.  737. 

'  U  »  now  generally  conceived  that  the  special  office  of  the  pympathetic  nerves  is  the 
prodaction  of  an  influence  th.it  harmonizes  the  chemico-vitnl  processes  of  the  system 

inatritioD,  secretion,  &o.)  with  themselves  and  with  the  operations  of  mind. — Carpenter's 
laman  Physiology,  4th  Edition,  p.  8G4. 

•  Carpenter's  Human  Phyy'iology,  4th  Edition,  p.  700. 

*  The  explanation  of  epileptiform  attacks,  hero  proposed,  deserves,  at  least,  some  con- 
■ideration.  It  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  observing  the  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  patient 
who  had  a  sort  of  tumour  on  the  vertex  (which  proved  to  be  of  hydatid  nature)  projecting 
through  an  opening  in  the  skull.  As  this  tumour  lay  in  contact  with  the  brain,  pressure 
could  be  communicated  through  it  to  this  subjacent  organ.  A  slight  amount  of  pre^sure 
caused  lethargy,  or  somnolency,  in  the  patient;  a  greater  degree  produced  stupor  and 
convulsions.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  from  experiments  on  animals.  Slight 
pressure  impun>,  without  arresting,  the  circulation  through  the  cerebrum.  The  stronger 
pressure  stops  it  altogether,  and  directs  the  current  of  blood  which  ought  to  pass  there, 
upon  the  arteries  of  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow;  tlio  functions  of  their  ganglionio 
Bisseei  ftocordingly  become  proportionally  excited.  This  then  precisely  corrct<ponds  with 
tho  phenomena  of  the  epileptic  fit  The  slight  attack  (petii  mat)  consists)  simply  of  a  tran- 
sient stupor  passing,  like  a  momentary  cloud,  over  the  sensorial  powers.    The  severe  fit 
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Astloy  Cooper's,  as  well  as  from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  convnl- 
sions  (luring  syncope,  that  an  arrest  of  the  arterial  current  sufficient  to 
cause  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions,  causes  a  momentary  ezcit^ 
ment  of  the  medulla.  In  other  cases,  the  excitement  seems  to  be  of 
even  a  more  direct  nature.  Strychnia  in  a  poisonous  dose  excites  the 
medulla  so  speedily,  (causing  tetanic  spasm,)  that  its  effect  can  scarcely 
be  due  to  increased  flow  of  blood.  This  agent,  indeed,  seems  to  M 
cloctively  attracted  by  the  aflinities  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  as  opium  and 
alcohol  are  by  the  encephalic  centres.  So,  too,  we  know,  that  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  of  its  neryes  will  cause  con- 
vulsive motions;  this  is  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  tumours  and  spicuU 
of  bone  in  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  head  or  in  the  course  of  nerves.  But 
nothing  exhibits  this  clement  of  nervous  irritation  (apart,  80  far  as  ifl 
yet  known,  from  vascular  influence)  so  fearfully  as  traumatic  tetanus. 
The  irritation  here  begins  in  a  distant  nervous  branch,  and  is  propa- 

( grand  maJ)  comprehends  not  merely  suspension  of  sensorial  and  Yoluntary  power,  tht 
function  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  ganglia,  but  also  excitement  of  the  inyoluntary  excito- 
motnry  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla.  But  this  diversion  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation may  be  produced  by  other  moans,  besides  pressure ;  there  are  TariouB  distur- 
bances of  the  quantity  and  motion  of  the  encephalic  blood  that  ore  capable  of  effecting 
it:  thus  convulsions  witli  insensibility — i.  e.  medullary  excitement  with  cerebral  syncope 
— occur  in  consc(|uence  of  extreme  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  fulness:— 
in  consequence  of  depraved  quality,  as  well  as  of  disordered  quantity.  It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  note  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  statement  of  cases  illustrative  of  theao  viewi, 
but  there  is  one  natural  provision  concerned  in  the  results  that  may  be  pointed  oat, 
namely,  the  greater  proximity  of  the  medulla  and  cerebellum  to  the  source  of  arterial 
supply  (especially  through  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  are  least  liable  to  derangement) 
so  that  under  most  circumstances  of  irregular  flow  of  blood  these  organs  get  the  first 
and  best  share,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  This  doubtless  is  a 
salutaiy  arrangement  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  those  functions  that  are  most  imme- 
diately important  to  life.  Life  may  go  on  for  some  hours  without  the  aid  of  the  brain,  bat 
not  even  for  a  few  minutes  without  the  intiuence  of  the  meduUn,  as  this  sustains  the  tespi- 
ration.  Sleep  is  a  natural  and  prolonged  condition  like  the  petit  mal  of  epilepsy ;  the  cere- 
br:il  power  is  impaired,  whilst  the  energy  of  the  medulla  is  enforced  and  augmented  daring 
its  continuance.  The  close  aflinity  between  sleep  and  epilepsy  is  further  shoim  by  the 
way  in  which  somnolency  commonly  follows  the  occurrence  of  epileptic  attacks,  and  these 
frequently  supervene  during  sleep. 

The  following  remarks  comprise  certain  practical  bearings  of  this  subject,  which  mj 
own  experience  has  suggested: 

In  a  majority  of  instances  convulsive  fits  of  the  epileptic  or  epileptoid  character,  hare 
been  immediately  preceded  by  symptoms  of  disturbed  circulation,  such  as  palpitation  or 
strong  action  of  the  heart,  throbbing  in  the  carotids,  sudden  change  of  colour  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities;  these  signs  being  sometimes  obvious  to  others,  when  unobserved 
by  the  patient. 

Tlie  fits  may  sometimes  be  prevented  or  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
tend  to  subdue  distiubanccs  in  the  circulation;  as  by  making  firm  pressure  on  the  ca- 
rotids (Dr.  Parry.)  dusliing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  plunging  the  hands  and 
feet  into  hot  water. 

The  frequency  of  the  fits  is  often  reduced  by  remedies  which  equolizc  tlie  circnlatioiif 
cither  by  reducing  it  where  there  is  excitement  or  occasional  palpitation,  (hydrocyanic 
acitl,  digitalis,  and  aconite  act  in  this  way)  or  by  raising  its  power  when  in  a  depreaei 
state  and  irregular  (imn,  quinine,  zinc,  silver,  and  other  tonics  do  this)  or  by  pQrif;^ing 
the  )>lood  when  it  is  depraved  (iodine  and  other  eliminants  possess  this  power.) 

The  undue  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  itself  in  many  such  cases  is  of  Ugh 
importance;  many  of  the  reniclial  means  allude<l  to  above  act  mainly  upon  it  as  alaodo 
others  which  tend  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  structures. 

The  more  rational  treutnient  of  convulsive  paroxysms  (whether  of  the  decidedly  ep^ 
leptic  or  mere  hysterical  class, )  bused  upon  these  viewSi  pTOves  at  least  more  snceeMftl 
than  the  too  prevalent  enqiirical  plan  of  using  f  mmadj^  and  then  onoiher,  rf 

puted  to  be  specific,  and  in  doses  increased  to  ••  nL 
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Eted  to  the  medullary  centre,  the  excito-motory  function  of  which  at 
igth  exhibits  a  state  of  erethism,  which  destroys  life  either  directly 
hr  tonic  spasm  (§  114)  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  by  exhaustion. 
Tetanus  may  be  defined  to  be  dependent  on  an  undue  excitability  of 
the  entire  series  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  Slight  impressions  then  pro- 
duce violent  reflex  actions ;  when  these  are  once  established  they  are 
kept  up  by  the  irritation  present  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  Then  the  re- 
moval of  any  cause  of  nervous  irritation  fails  to  be  of  any  service.  In 
hydrophobia  the  imtation  seems  to  bo  transmitted  from  the  sensory 
ganglia  or  from  the  cerebrum — while  in  tetanus  it  issues  directly  from 
the  spinal  cord. 

Another  cause  which  may  be  fairly  assigned  as  sometimes  increasing 
the  involuntarv  excitomotory  function,  is  accumulation  by  rest.  The 
augmentation  in  narcotism  from  opium  is  of  this  nature,  and  also  in 
injuries  of  the  spine  (§  149,)  which  suspend  the  exhausting  influence  of 
volition  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  marrow,  so  that  the  nervous  energy 
accumulates  therein,  and  becomes  unusually  abundant.  There  is  a 
natural  increase  of  excitomotory  power  in  sleep,  which  by  suspending 
the  sensorial  functions,  augments  the  energy  of  those  of  the  medulla ; 
but  this  accession  of  power,  which  then  maintains  the  movements  of 
respiration,  also  disposes  to  the  occurrence  of  spasmodic  attacks;  hence 
the  fits  of  epilepsy  and  asthma  commonly  come  on  during  sleep.  So 
likewise  sedentary  habits,  and  too  much  indulgence  in  sleep,  may  cause 
an  accumulation  and  morbid  excess  of  involuntary  nervous  power,  and 
develop  convulsive  and  spasmodic  symptoms,  which  aro  the  result  of 
its  overflow-  True  coma  differs  from  sleep  mainly  by  the  functions  of 
the  sensory  eanglia  being  suspended  or  destroyed.  In  the  slightest 
forms,  as  in  hysterical  coma,  the  cerebral  functions  are  not  abolished, 
but  only  much  impaired, 

154.  Deficiency  of  the  reflex,  or  involuntary  excitomotory  function, 
18  exemplified  in  forms  of  paralysis  which  affect  the  sphincters,  the  eye- 
lids, the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  other  parts  whose  normal  action  is 
sustained  by  these  means  (§  148.)  When  this  function  is  generally 
and  considerably  impaired,  the  result  is  fatal,  because  respiration,  deg- 
lutition, and  other  actions  essential  to  life,  are  arrested.  It  is  by 
interfering  with  these  actions  that  apoplectic  coma  and  narcotism  de- 
stroy life;  and  the  state  of  sinking  in  excessive  weakness  or  great  dc- 
tression,  when  the  urine  and  feces  are  voided  involuntarily,  and  the 
reathing  is  irregular  and  gasping,  being  forced  by  voluntary  efTort, 
farther  illustrates  failure  of  the  reflex  power.  From  the  same  cause 
coughing  and  expectoration  become  incfRcient  in  clearing  the  air  pas- 
sages of  mucus;  hence  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  rattles  which  precede 
death.  As  these  movements  are  the  last  to  fail,  so,  in  recovery  from 
asphyxia,  syncope,  and  other  similar  states  of  partially  suspended  ani- 
mation, the  actions  connected  with  the  reflex  function  are  the  first  to 
return  with  the  restoration  of  life;  vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing 
arc  among  the  early  signs  of  reaction,  under  such  circumstances.  The 
steady  tonicity  of  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  kept  in  their  places 
when  at  rest  is  much  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  function ;  hence 
when  it  fails  an  unsteady  tremor  affects  the  various  muscles,  which  in- 
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creases  as  strength  declines.  So  also  in  the  decline  of  life  from  age 
or  extreme  debility,  the  sphincters  act  imperfectly;  incontinence  of 
urine  and  feces,  drivelling,  lacrymation,  and  a  sighing,  moaning,  or 
gasping  breathing,  betoken  tlio  failure  of  the  nervous  powers  most 
intinintoly  connected  with  the  processes  of  life. 

A  failure  of  the  medullary  function,  similar  in  kind,  but  less  in  de- 
groo,  is  exhi])itod  in  all  states  of  extreme  debility,  whether  from  exces- 
sive fatigue  or  excitement  (§  (14,  do.)  or  from  directly  depresi?ing  or 
sedative  inlhiences,  as  in  adynamic  fevers  (§  10.3.)  A  person  in  this 
state  is  (ot»  tnutk  to  ifhrp:  for  the  medulla,  partaking  of  the  genenl 
exhaustion,  cannot  maintain  the  respiration  without  assistance  from 
voluntary  oiVorts.  Hence  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  frequent  sighing 
banish  all  repose:  or  if  sleep  do  occur,  it  is  disturbed  by  the  startings 
and  fearful  dreams  occasioned  by  the  painful  sensations  of  imperfect 
breathini:  and  the  distressinix  offorts  which   thev  excite. 

l.V».  Jtrmoh'af  mcaifurts, — As  with  other  instances  of  exalted  ner- 
vous function,  so  with  (xnsniiy  njlcx  action^  when  it  depends  on  in- 
l! animation,  or  detormination  or  congestion  of  blood  in  the  medulla, 
the  most  suiiablo  remedies  are  such  as  are  directed  towards  these  states; 
the  same  lueaiiuros  in  less  active  degrees  are  also  often  useful  in  hys- 
torical  aftootiv^ns.  when  those  are  accompanied  by  fulness  of  habit  and 
spinal  tondorness.  But  in  my  own  experience  cases  of  pure  inflamma- 
tion of  the  medulla  and  its  membranes,  requiring  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  are  rare.  Instances  of  a  rheumatic  kind  where  vascular 
exoiiomont  of  the  medulla  is  kep:  up  by  the  irritation  of  morbid  mat- 
tor  in  the  blood,  are  far  more  common.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  most  efloetual  romedios  are  agents  which  promote  elimination,  as 
for  in  Stan  00  Cv^lohioum.  iodi  le  of  potassium,  guaiacum.  and  turpentine. 
l:i  s'.u\plo  irr:;a:ion  of  the  norv.  us  oo!itros  (as  in  teranus.  hydrophobia, 
prisvMiiTii:  wiih  strvo'::nia,  iv\.  a  r.aro^tio  or  sod:i::ve  which  is  able  to 
lo^u^r  the  oxahod  :V.r.c:".o:u  is  iho  ir.r^ucr.co  rV.ri:  wouM  seem  to  promise 
xV.o  los:  ro>:r.:>.  ^Vo  r\«scss  s-r.r.o  n^er.is  w:.::h  eScienilv  reduce  the 
e:io:\:ios  of  ::•.-.'  s-  ^val  svsrc:::,  a  v.  I  o;•*l:^o  jrciura!  ri'.axation  of  themtis- 
o!os;  s'.'.vh  :;V0  :A\i:\\'v  :•  "o  n^ !  i,  w.  ^rsra.  rosi:.::;s  extract  of  Indian 
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hiccup;  it  is  likewise  useful  in  convulsive  cough,  in  which,  however,  as 
veil  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  the  extracts  of  belladonna  and  stramonium 
are  still  more  efTcctual.  The  same  medicines,  and  opium,  are  often 
beneficial  in  relieving  the  spasms  of  colic,  dysentery,  dysuria,  and 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Some  medicines,  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  heart  and  vessels, 
and  to  the  cerebral  functions,  seem  to  operate  as  sedatives  to  the  me- 
dullary system :  such  are  the  stimulant  anti-spasmodics,  ether,  ammonia, 
musk,  sumbul,  essential  oils,  gum  resins,  creasotc,  chloroform,  and  al- 
eohol;  these  are  useful  remedies  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections 
in  weak  subjects  without  inflammation ;  they  probably  operate  by  giving 
vigour  and  equable  diffusion  to  the  circulation,  and  by  preventing 
uidue  local  determination  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  nervous  cen- 
tres.    External  heat  and  counter-irritation  act  in  a  similar  way. 

There  is  another  class  of  remedies  which  have  some  power  in  re- 
ducing the  excitability  of  the  spinal  excitomotory  system — namely, 
tonics,  especially  those  prepared  from  metals:  but  the  operation  of 
these  is  gradual,  and  therefore  probably  indirect.  The  sesquioxide, 
iodide,  valerianate,  and  other  preparations  of  iron  are  efiicacious  in 
choreai  and  perhaps  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  tetanus.  Nitrate 
ind  oxide  of  silver,  valerianate,  sulphate  and  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate 
and  ammoniuret  of  copper,  and  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  have  been 
Toand  to  diminish  the  attacks  of  epilepsy,  hysterical  convulsions,  spas- 
modic asthma  and  cough,  gastralgia,  dysentery,  and  other  like  affec- 
tions. The  chief  operation  of  these  medicines  is  obviously  on  the  vas- 
Bolar  system,  to  which  they  prove  astringent  and  tonic,  but  it  is 
oncertain  whether  their  beneficial  action  in  nervous  diseases  is  of  this 
kind  only,  or  whether  they  exercise  any  more  direct  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  besides  equalizing  the  circulation.  The  same  question 
is  open  with  regard  to  certain  regiminal  means  which  are  efflcient  in 
redacing  nervous  excitability,  such  as  cold  bathing,  country  air,  change 
of  air,  and  exercise.  The  latter,  however,  no  doubt  may  prove  useful 
by  exhausting  the  superfluous  nervous  power  (§  153)  through  another 
channel,  that  namely  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  best  remedies  for  defective  or  failing  medullary  function  are 
stimulants,  narcotics,  and  various  strengthening  measures.    Fatal  states 
of  sinking  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  the  free  administration  of 
ammonia,  ether,  brandy,  and  other  stimulants ;  the  best  proof  of  the 
beneficial  operation  of  such  agents  is  afforded  when  they  procure  re- 
freshing sleep,  which  in  itself  is  a  source  of  renewed  power.     Narco- 
tics also  seem  to  be  indicated,  but  in  extreme  conditions  of  weakness 
their  indiscriminate  employment  is  hazardous,  as  they  may  paralyze 
the  little  remaining  power,  and  lull  the  patient  into  the  sleep  of  death 
(§  66,  Note.)     When  given  they  should  be  preceded  by,  or  combined 
with,  stimulants ;  and  those  narcotics  should  be  selected  which  have 
the  least  depressing  action,  such  as  opium,  ether,  and  henbane.     Other 
means  must,  however,  then  be  adopted  to  sustain  the  power  restored 
by  the  stimulants,  especially  the  administration  of  nourishment  fre- 
quently in  a  liquid  form ;  complete  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
the  exclusion  of  all  exciting  and  exhausting  influences ;  such  as  light 

and  noise. 
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EEFLECTED  AND   SYMPATHETIC   SENSATIONS. 

156.  Clinical  observation  teaches  us  that  not  merely  motory  impres- 
sions, but  those  also  which  cause  sensations,  may  be  reflected^  so  that 
"(vhen  the  impression  is  made  on  one  part,  the  sensation  is  experienced 
in  another.     I  do  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  stroke  on  the  nervous 
trunk  produces  feelings  referred  to  its  branches,  but  I  advert  to  im- 
pressions on  the  ultimate  distribution  of  one  nerve  producing  sensations 
in  parts  supplied  by  another  nerve,  or  by  another  branch  of  the  same 
nerve.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  kind.     Touching  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  causes  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  glottis.    A 
calculus  in  the  kidney  sometimes  gives  rise  to  pain  and  numbness  in 
the  testicle  and  thigh ;  one  in  the  bladder  produces  pain  referred  to 
the  extremity  of  the  penis.      Congestion  of  the  ovaries  and  utenu 
causes  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  thighs.     Ascarides  in  the  rectum 
induce  itching  of  the  anus,  and  of  the  pudenda  in  females.    Congestion 
of  the  liver  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  right  sho^ld€^ 
blade,  and  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  occasionally  with  pain 
in  the  left  shoulder-blade.     In  angina  and  gastrodynia  the  pain  often 
extends  to  the  whole  chest;  and  in  the  former  especially,  it  radiates  to 
the  left  arm.     Severe  frontal  headache  is  almost  instantly  caused  in 
some  persons  by  acid  ingesta,  in  others  by  eating  ice.     Irritation  rf 
the  intestines,  such  as  is  experienced  in  cholera  and  colic,  (especially 
painter's  colic,)  frequently  causes  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  legs  and 
feet,  even  when  there  has  been  no  cramp  or  other  excitomotory  pheno- 
mena.    Temporary  neuralgic  affections,  generally  described  as  spinal 
irritation  and  excessive  cutaneous  sensibility,  seem  to  be  due  to  similar 
causes.     Instances  of  excessive  sensibility  often  amounting  to  consi- 
derable pain,  are  very  common,  particularly  in  the  female  sex,  and  are 
occasionally  very  puzzling  to  the  practitioner  from  their  resemblanoe 
to  inflammatory  affections.     They  occur  chiefly  in  nervous  individuals 
(§  120;)  but  not  uncommonly  in  others  not  constitutionally  nervoos 
they  form  part  of  a  temporary  nervous  susceptibility  connected  with 
weakness  and  inanition,  after  losses  of  blood  and  other  exhausting  in- 
fluences (§  03,  64.)     An  example  or  two  will  suflice  to  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  phenomena  of  reflex  nervous  action.     A  young  female 
has  an  attack  of  tonsillitis — of  pleurisy,  of  hepatic  congestion,  ofga^ 
trie  derangement,  or  of  uterine  irritation, — and  after  the  symptoms  of 
these  affections  have  subsided,  suffers  pains  of  more  or  less  intensity 
near  the  scat  of  the  primary  disorder,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  relapse.     The  wary  physician  remarks,  however,  that  the  pain  is  of 
a  sharper  and  more  shifting  character;  that  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  such  febrile  and  functional  disturbance  as  real  relapse  would  08080, 
an<l  that  there  are  peculiar  nervous  symptoms,  especially  extreme  sensi-    j 
blHty  of  skin  traceable  to  a  corresponding  part  of  the  spinal  eohnn    j 
behind,  where  on  pressure  there  is  tenderness,  and  sometimes  rafr***"    ■ 
of  pain  to  the  seat  of  suffering  in  front  of  the  body.     The  r" 
that  the  spinal  irritability  has  been  exalted  by  the  w 
particularly  in  that  portion  which  corresponds  in  p< 
fected  organ,  and  that  this  irritation  is  propagate 
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fcres,  and  then  reflected  on  the  cutaneous  and  other  nerves,  occasioning 
in  their  extremities  the  abnormal  sensations.  Thus  after  tonsillitis,  the 
morbid  sensibility  and  tenderness  is  experienced  close  to  the  spines  of 
the  ceryical  yertebriB  on  the  same  side.  After  pleurisy,  it  is  near  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsc ;  after  hepatic  and  gastric  disorder,  at 
mose  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebra) ;  and  after  uterine  and  gastric  dis- 
order, along  the  lumbar  and  sacral  portions  of  the  spine,  the  pain  then 
being  very  apt  to  be  intense  and  to  be  extended  over  the  loins,  pelvis, 
and  thighs.  These  are  all  so  many  several  examples  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  spinal  irritation. 

In  these  and  other  analogous  instances,  the  morbid  sensations  can- 
not be  referred  to  direct  nervous  impressions,  but  to  an  influence  pro- 
pagated from  the  spinal  centre  to  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  then  re- 
flected thence. 

Involuntary  reflex  actions  issue  from  all  the  great  centres  of  the 
nervous  system — the  spinal,  the  sensory,  and  the  cerebral  ganglia. 
The  reflex  actions  determined  by  the  sensory  ganglia  are  instinctive, 
and  in  man  these  are  masked  by  the  superior  cerebral  influence  and 
will ;  but  they  are  seen  in  full  operation  in  morbid  states  where  there 
ia  complete  exhaustion  and  abeyance  of  cerebral  power,  as  after  re- 
peated attacks  of  mania  or  epilepsy,  and  also  in  instances  of  congenital 
idiotcy,  where  the  cerebral  influence  has  never  been  established.  Cho- 
rea is  something  of  this  nature ;  its  seat  is  in  the  summit  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis.  The  fact  that  the  symptoms  cease  during  sleep  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  that  it  is  the  spinal  centres  that  are  solely  or 
mainly  involved.  In  chorea  there  is  augmented  activity  of  the  sensory- 
motor  centres,  and  diminution  of  the  power  of  will. 

The  sympathies  subsisting  between  some  organs  are  very  remarkable ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  breasts  and  the  uterus.  Applying 
the  infant  to  the  breast  commonly  induces  uterine  pains  in  women  re- 
cently delivered ;  the  catamenial  discharge  has  been  induced  in  some 
instances  by  stimulating  applications  to  the  breasts. 

157.  The  remedies  most  efiectual  for  the  relief  of  reflected  morbid 
sensations  are — 1st,  such  as  remove  the  irritating  cause;  and  2nd, 
Bach  as  deaden  sensibility  (§  137.]  The  peculiar  efficacy  of  trisuitratc 
of  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  acici  in  relieving  gastrodynia  and  some 
kinds  of  angina,  is,  however,  not  explicable  through  any  narcotic 
quality;  but  is  probably  due  to  an  influence  exercised  over  the  power 
of  the  nerves  to  transmit  sympathetic  irritations.  These  morbid  sym- 
pathetic susceptibilities  are  often  exalted,  in  common  with  other  ner- 
vous functions  (§  12G,  148)  by  weakness  or  irregularity  of  the  circula- 
tion (§  153;)  and  are  generally  diminished  under  a  tonic  plan  of 
treatment,  especially  when  the  metallic  tonics,  preparations  of  iron, 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  used. 

■  The  peculiar  afiection,  alluded  to  above  as  spinal  irritation,  is  no  ex- 
eeption  to  the  applicability  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  In  a  few  in- 
ttuuses  leeches  or  blisters  to  the  tender  part  of  the  spine  prove  scr- 

means  are  rarely  necessary,  and  prolonged  or  ex- 

ODler-irritation  are  positively  injurious  and 

Anodyne  applications  to  the  spine,  as  of 
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cliloroform,  belladonna,  aconite,  arnica,  and  morphia,  alternated  by 
sponging  with  tepid  or  cold  vinegar,  or  spirits  and  water,  a  tepid  or 
cold  douche,  or  dry  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  part,  are  more  ef- 
fectual than  weakening  measures,  and  the  permanent  cure  is  most  likely 
to  be  completed  by  a  plan  for  invigorating  and  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion and  nervous  functions. 


SECTION  VI. 


DISEASES   OF   SECRETION. 


loS.  Tde  power  of  secretion  appears  to  be  a  vital  endowment  of  the 
ultimate  cells  or  vesicles  of  secreting  structures.^      It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  process  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  matter  of 
the  secretion,  or  merely  in  its  separation  from  the  blood.     In  the  caee 
of  the  urine  and  bile,  these  principles  seem  really  to  be  formed  in  the 
blood  without  the  aid  of  the  secreting  organs;  for  urea  has  been  foimd 
in  the  blood  of  animals  whose  kidneys  have  been  prevented  from  actisf 
by  ligature  of  their  blood-vessels,  or  by  extirpation;  and  both  urea  ania 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  bile  (colouring  matter  and  cholesterine) 
are  found  in  the  blood  and  in  various  parts  of  the  body  when  the  lud- 
neys  and  the  liver  respectively  have  been  disabled  by  disease.    But 
whether  the  secreting  structures  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  secre- 
tions, or  only  efifect  their  separation,  their  elective  power  is  equally  a 
peculiar  attribute  of  life,  and  inexplicable  at  present  by  any  physical 
or  chemical  law.     Thirty  years  ago'  I  advocated  the  opinion  more  re- 
cently advanced  by  Dumas  and  Liebiir,  that  the  formation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  chief  secretions  takes  place  through  chemical  affinities, 
^^i specially  those  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  arid  the  constituents  of  the 
blood, •  oontrclled  I y  vital  agencies:  still  :n  this  view  the  power  by 
which  the  liver  sopamtes  bile:  the  kidrioys, xirise:  mucous  membranes, 
mucus,  ic,  is  to  le  roirarded  as  a  vi:al  rr.'^rerrv. 

A\  e  are  then  led  :  >  consider  secro:ion  as  a  r^eculiar  property  of  the 
secornon:  structures,  iusi  as  much  as  we  do  irriial  iiitv,  of  muscular 
r.Vro  5  110:''  and  as  such,  disorder  :f  svorcTing  r'^T'er  constitutes  a 
pT::r.ary  c lemon:  <i  disease.  In  d::r.^  :r.:s  ire  avcid  the  hypothesis  of 
so:ViO  physiologists,  whc-  ascribe  sc>:ro::>n  :."» I:•^v,"^cs  infiuence,  which  is, 
a  notic^u  ry  r.v>  ro.oiir.s  in  acc.^niariCe  with  n"'j:-:rous  ascertained  fects. 

ItX*.  In  roviewir.j;  :he  otber  d:s:r.icrs  ::"  viial  sn-uctures,  we  hare 
fvn;nd  :ha:  n:.ir.y  are  plainly  rcforal  >  :o  cr.sr  jcs  in  :he  supply  of  blood 
:*>  the  rt\<pootive  textures  llS.  li!T,  l-M.  1;  :>,  ic. ^  The'same  in- 
i:ucnco  oivraros  still  more  div:,ic*:>  in  rr:ic^:r.jr  variations  in  the 
prooess  of  soorc::.^n.  The  bl.vi  :  i  :n^  tr.i  n.a:cri&l  from  which  secreted 
i::a::er  is  s;r.^rl:ed,  moJlf.oai;ons  :a  ::s    .uAntiiv  cr  oualitT  surely  af- 

■  Vv,V.i-T  T>e  O'^r  'i'trir?.  t^t.".:"*-;  *:r-^,TuT:i.     K:c.'f,  A"rfi;ela*  Anstomie.  Goodsr$ 
•  Ir.  •  i>wii*»  .■"■.•  "r^ri  wy;  -^  ufrtt  Tr\v^-'>r.:;i.:    y.l.?.   'Si  4.     S«  i^o  MeL  G  at  Sep 
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feet  the  qnantitj  or  quality  of  this  product.  Thus  when  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  takes  place  to  a  mucous  membrane,  its  secretion  is  in- 
creased, and  sometimes  rendered  more  acrid  than  usual;  but  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  same  membrane  rather  impairs  the  secretion.  The 
most  common  causes  of  altered  secretion  are  such  as  operate  on  and 
through  the  sanguiferous  system. 

160.  But  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  mind  which 
acts  through  that  system,  also  influence  the  secreting  process ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  mouth  watering  at  the  sight,  or  thought,  of  a  good  meal ; 
by  the  bilious  diarrhoea  that  mental  agitation  causes  in  some  persons ; 
the  large  flow  of  limpid  urine  after  nervous  agitation ;  the  tears  excited 
by  grief  or  other  strong  emotion;  and  the  unwhol'esome  quality  of  a 
nurse's  milk  when  she  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety  or  apprehension.  Wo 
do  not  however  know  whether  these  influences  act  by  altering  the  flow 
of  blood  (§  159,)  or,  in  a  more  direct  way,  by  modifying  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  secreting  organ  (§  lo8.) 

161.  The  importance  of  this  element  of  disease  may  be  estimated  by 
the  universality  of  the  process  of  secretion,  which  includes  both  the 
formation  of  excremeyititious  products  (only  to  bo  voided  out  of  the 
system)  and  recrementitious  products,  (concerned  in  effecting  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  nutrition,)  and  also  by  the  extent  of  its  effects,  in  re- 
lation both  to  the  destination  of  the  secretion,  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  blood  from  which  it  is  separated.  The  several  processes  of  secre- 
tion may  be  influential  in  producing  diseases  through  being  either  ex- 
cessive, DEFICIENT,  or  of  a  perverted  kind. 

162.  Excessive  secretion  of  any  kind,  whether  of  bile,  urine,  mu- 
eiifl,  or  anything  else,  may  weaken  by  the  drain  which  it  causes  from 
the  mass  of  blood  (§  28,  71 ;)  and  the  debilitating  effect  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  loss,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  animal  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  secretion.  Thus  an  excessive  secretion  of 
bile  weakens  more  than  that  of  thin  mucus.  But  each  secretion  has 
also  peculiar  effects  which  are  connected  with  its  office  and  composition ; 
and  these  effects  may  tell  forwards^  on  the  parts  to  which  the  secretion 
goes,  and  backioards^  on  the  secreting  organ  and  on  the  blood  from 
which  the  secretion  is  formed. 

163.  Tlhe  forward  effects  of  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile  depend  on 
its  stimulating  properties.  It  irritates  the  intestinal  tube,  causing 
bilious  diarrhoea  or  cholera.  The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  consist . 
in  an  exaggeration  of  such  properties  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  have 
already  been  spoken  of  as  elements  of  disease.  Thus  the  irritating 
bile  causes  increased  irritability  (§  113,)  and  more  rapid  motion  of  the 
contained  matter  through  the  intestinal  tube;  pain  from  exalted  sensi- 
bility (§  134,  135 ;)  vomiting,  straining,  and  cramps,  from  exalted  ex- 
eitomotory  function  (§  149,  151 ;)  and  profuse  mucous  secretion  from 
excited  secernent  function  (§  162.)  An  excessive  secretion  of  mucus 
into  the  intestines  may  cause  only  simple  diarrhoea;  but  if  it  be  into 
the  bronchi  it  may  occasion  dyspnoea  and  cough,  and,  if  not  expecto- 
rated, even  suffocation.  Excessive  secretion  may  in  the  stomach  cause 
pyrosis  or  waterbrash,  the  liquid  being  sometimes  acrid,  and  also 
nausea  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  eructation.  The  excessive  discharges 
from  secreting  organs  generally  constitute  fluxes  or  profluvia*)  a\id 
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those  from  internal  enclosed  serous  surfaces,  or  cellular  texture,  con- 
stitute dropsies.     The  effects  produced  vary  according  to  the  situation. 

104.  But  excessive  secretion  also  acts  backwards^  on  the  secreting 
ci'fjajis,  and  on  the  blood  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  often  weakens 
the  vital  powers  of  the  organ^  so  that  it  subsequently  becomes  torpid 
50  far  as  its  proper  function  is  concerned.  Thus  after  diarrhoea  the 
bowels  often  become  confined,  with  defective  secretion.  So,  too,  in 
cases  where  an  excessive  secretion  continues  for  a  long  time,  it  gene- 
rally becomes  impaired  in  its  quality,  because  the  secerning  organ  is 
weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  perform  its  proper  office. 

165.  Excessive  secretions,  if  rich  in  animal  matter,  not  only  reduce 
the  mass  of  the  blood,  but  often  also  affect  its  composition.  Thus  bile 
and  urine,  which  differ  much  in  composition  from  the  blood,  if  separated 
in  unusual  amounts,  must  leave  that  fluid  changed.  Urine  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  azote ;  its  excessive  separation  from  the  blood 
therefore  leaves  a  comparative  predominance  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
in  this  fluid.  The  bile,  again,  abounds  in  hydrocarbon,  and  its  copious 
removal  accordingly  leaves  a  superfluity  of  azote.  It  may  be  objected 
to  this  statement,  that  some  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the  urine  and 
the  bile  are  not  formed  from  the  constant  elements  of  the  blood,  but 
from  materials  derived  directly  from  the  food,  and  from  the  decay  or 
transformation  of  the  tissues.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this 
opinion  is  not  at  present  more  than  hypothetical ;  and  should  it  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  true,  it  would  hardly  affect  the  question,  with  the 
undoubted  fact  before  us  that  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
kidneys  are  balanced  one  against  another,  and  also  adjusted  to  the 
removal  of  carbon  by  the  lungs ;  whether  the  materials  by  which  these 
eliminating  processes  are  supplied  by  the  principles  of  the  blood  itself, 
tr  the  decavcd  constituents  of  tissues,  or  matters  derived  from  the 
food,  the  co-operation  of  all  is  equally  required  to  maintain  uniformitT 
in  the  composition  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  if  one  of  these  processes  is 
more  active  than  the  others,  the  blood  must  suffer  from  the  excess  of 
such  matters  as  the  less  active  processes  allow  to  accumulate  in  it  (§  68, 
GO.)  A  practical  illustration  of  this  position  is  offered  in  the  case  of 
bilious  diarrhoea  or  cholera.  These  fluxes  of  bile  are  either  accompa- 
nied by  a  highly  loaded  state  of  the  urine,  or  by  fever;  in  the  latter 
oiise,  the  fever  does  not  subside  until  the  urine  becomes  very  copious, 
t  r  deposits  an  abundant  sediment.  The  most  probable  interpretation 
of  this  fact  is,  that  the  excessive  secretion  of  bile  disorders  the  com- 
j^osition  of  the  blood:  so  long  as  the  kidneys  rectify  this  disorder  by 
separating  in  greater  abundance  the  solid  concents  of  the  urine,  no 
iVvcr  results;  but  if  the  kidneys  fail  in  their  task,  fever  ensues,  and 
continues  until  they  resume  it;  then  a  free  secretion  from  them  and 
copious  uninary  deposit  becomes  symptomatic  of  tie  decline  of  the 
fever.* 

-  N^to  ly  Dr.  Mann. — In  or Jtr  i;-  C5il:'.::.:e  tbo  ir.t^uor.oo  vh;:-i  uisorK^rol  sccrctif-n 
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166.  The  remedial  measures  that  are  serviceable  in  cases  of  exces- 
sive secretion  well  illustrate  the  view  that  has  just  been  given  of  the 
balancing  office,  the  secretions  are  designed  to  fulfil.  In  so  far  as  ex- 
cessive secretion  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood 
(§  159,)  the  treatment  should  be  addressed  to  this  fluid:  it  may  be 
attacked  by  depletion,  derivation,  and  evacuation,  in  cases  of  conges- 
tion or  determination  of  blood ;  and  in  such  cases  the  excessive  secre- 
tion itself  should  not  be  hastily  checked,  as  it  may  be  a  natural  means 
of  relief;  nay,  in  some  cases,  it  may  even  be  most  speedily  arrested 
by  means  which  for  the  time  increase  it :  thus  a  large  dose  of  calomel 
will  sometimes,  after  first  purging,  stop  a  bilious  diarrhoea  connected 
with  an  engorged  liver,  which  astringents  fail  to  check.  But  where  the 
excessive  secretion  proceeds  more  from  nervous  and  other  sources  of  irri- 
tation (§  160,)  and  causes  weakness  and  disturbance  of  the  functions, 
it  is  more  important  to  check  it  at  once.  Secretions  are  diminished 
by  influences  which  act  as  general  tonics  or  astringents  (§  124,)  and 
by  others  which  operate  only  on  particular  organs.  Of  the  former 
class  of  agents  are,  cold  applied  to  the  part,  common  astringents,  such 
as  alum,  superacetate  of  lead,  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  gallic  and 
tannic  acids,  and  substances  which  contain  them,  as  nutgalls,  oak  bark, 

that  cMinot  be  conyerted  into  simple  sugnr  and  fat,  and  that  it  .does  this  by  changing 
them  into  gljco-cholic  and  tauro-cholic  acids,  which  perform  a  certain  definite  office  in 
the  digestiTe  process,  and  are  then  carried  off  from  the  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
their  eulphar  and  alkaline  bases  being  thrown  into  the  urine..  Bui  it  is  also  now  clear, 
that  both  the  liver  and  kidneys  eliminate  superfluous  alimentary  matters,  as  well  as  tlie 
products  of  disintegration  of  the  organs.  The  liver  turns  all  forms  of  saccharine  matter 
oontHbiited  by  the  food  into  Uver-sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  fat  from  the  same  into  liver-fat: 
and  also  makes  the  same  substances  out  of  protein  compounds.  Liver-sugar  and  liver-fat 
leem  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  state  for  undergoing  the  process  of  further  oxidation 
and  decomposition.  M.  Bernard's  experiments  seem  to  point  out  that  the  liver  also 
ezerciseB  a  subsidiary  assimilative  action,  beyond  its  excernent  one,  by  rendering  albumen 
more  fit  to  be  carried  through  the  channels  of  the  circulation  and  even  by  forming 
fibrin  oat  of  its  material.  The  principal  purpose  performed  by  the  urine  is  unques- 
tionably the  removal  from  the  blood  of  worn-out  azotized  matters  that  have  done  their 
work.  The  urine  of  children  contains  a  larger  proportional  amount  of  urea  compounds 
than  that  of  adults,  because  the  processes  of  disintegration  are  going  on  very  actively  in 
their  bodies.  The  quantity  of  urea  and  sulphates  in  the  urine  is  augmented  by  muscular 
esertion.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphate  is  increased  by  mental 
exercise,  the  phosphorus  proceeding  from  the  disintegration  of  nervous  substance.  In 
inflammatory  disorders  of  the  brain,  where  the  disintegration  of  its  texture  is  accelerated, 
the  phosphates  of  tho  urine  always  become  abundant.  The  kidneys,  however,  not  only 
carnr  off  the  effete  azotized  matters,  phosphates,  and  superfluous  water,  but  they  also 
receive  many  other  foreign  matters  that  may  be  introduced  from  without  in  hurtful 
quantities,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  are  removed  more  readily  whenever  the  kid- 
neys are  stimulated  to  increased  action.  Wiililor  has  shown  that  those  soluble  salts  are 
most  readily  got  rid  of  out  of  the  system  that  most  easily  determine  the  blood  towards 
the  kidney.  The  effete  organic  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  bo  removed  by  the 
same  means  as  readily,  for  Professor  Krahmer  has  shown  that  when  they  are  in  excess 
in  the  blood,  diuretics  rather  produce  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  with  sus- 
pended action,*  than  increased  action.  The  alkalies,  their  carbonates  and  vegetable 
%cid  salts,  however,  seem  to  augment  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  urine,  as  weU 
as  of  inorganic  salts.* 

Recent  researches  have  further  proved  that  common  salt  increases  the  amount  of  urea 
(Bischoff,)  and  liquor  potassse  has  the  same  effect,  and  further  remarkably  augments  the 
excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  (Parkes.) 

1  Hellor's  Archiv.     Dec,  1847. 

«  Golding  Bird  in  Med.  Gazette,  1848.    Vol.  xUi.,  p.  230. 
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rhatany  root,  catechu,  matico,  and  mineral  acids,  &c.  These  act  most 
surely  when  directly  applied,  as  instanced  by  their  use  in  diarrhoea 
and  Icucorrhoca ;  but  they  seem  to  have  some  effect  also  through  the 
medium  of  tlie  circulation,  for  when  taken  internally  they  reduce  the 
secretions  of  the  air  passages  and  skin.  Of  the  agents  which  more 
specifically  diminish  the  secretion  of  particular  organs,  without  exer- 
cising any  general  astringent  effect,  may  be  mentioned  opium,  which 
remarkfLbly  lessens  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  and  some- 
times that  of  the  kidneys  too. 

If  an  excessive  secretion  have  already  caused  febrile  disturbance, 
great  advantage  will  be  found  to  result  from  the  use  of  measures  which 
increase  other  secretions,  and  in  this  way  the  balance  of  the  normal 
condition  of  the  blood  is  restored,  as  before  explained  (§  165.)  It  is 
thus  that  saline  diuretics  and  diaphoretics  are  highly  serviceable  in 
bilious  cholera.  In  renal  irritation  with  copious  secretion  of  lithlc 
acid,  blue  pill,  which  augments  the  secretion  of  bile,  is  often  beneficial. 
These  means  may  be  supposed  to  operate  partly  as  derivants;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  remove  the  febrile  irritation,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  excessive  secretion,  renders  it  most  probable  that  they  act  also 
by  removing  from  the  blood  dregs  left  by  the  inordinate  separation  of 
the  matter  of  the  single  secretion  which  has  been  in  excess  (§  165.) 
No  practical  physician  can  doubt  that  we  possess  medicines  which 
often  augment  the  secretions  of  particular  organs  (mercury  that  of  the 
liver  and  salivary  glands,  colchicum  that  of  the  kidneys,  &c.,)  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  operation  of  these  agents;  the  limit  may  how- 
ever be  extended  by  simultaneously  acting  on  other  organs  which 
maintain  the  balance.  Hence  in  any  disturbance  of  the  secretions, 
especially  if  it  continue  long,  combinations  of  medicines  are  much 
more  useful  than  the  administration  of  such  as  fulfil  one  indication 
only ;  thus  exporionce  has  sanctioned  the  practice  of  conjoining  mer- 
curials with  diuretics,  and  antimonials  with  salines,  &c. 

ll»7.  Secretions  may  become  dcHcunt  in  consequence  of  a  weakened 
state  of  the  whole  circulation,  or  of  that  of  the  secreting  organ,  as  in 
the  case  of  exhaustion  from  previous  excitement  (^  1».»4.)  They  may 
bo  diminished  by  depressing  influences  which  paralyze  generally  the 
vital  powers,  as  scon  in  the  operation  of  zymotic  and  narcotic  poisons 
i§  r>i>,  04,  Oo.^  Or  they  mav  be  checked  bv  agents  like  cold  and 
astringents,  which  increase  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part  ^S  77,^  or  by  those  which  influence  the  whole  sanguiferous  system, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  hot  stage  of  fevers  i$  S">.  4iJl.) 

I^tticicnt  SiiTttion  of  any  natural  or  habitual  discharge  (§  70)  may 
cause  a  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels:  general,  if  the  secretion  be  na- 
turally copious:  Kval,  if  it  bo  tritiing  in  quantity.  Thus  deficient  se- 
cretion of  urine  or  bile  mav  lead  to  conoral  i^lotl.cra,  or  to  extensive 
local  congestions,  which  may  oud  in  drop<io:il  offu<ions,  fluxes,  hemor- 
rhacos,  or  intlammations.  PiminishoJ  secretion  of  tears  or  salin 
uuroly  causes  fulness  and  dryness  of  the  rar.s  immediately  concerned. 

Tl'.o  n^.orbivl  etVoots  of  dotio:onov  of  sooroiiou  mav  be  excited  both 

•  •  _ 

/.'-;.  J  \jV,  that  is  on  the  part^  for  wLicV.  the  socrciion  is  destined,  and 
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iacktpardsy  that  is  on  the  organ  by  which,  and  on  the  blood  from  which, 
it  should  be  eliminated  (§  162.) 

168.  Deficient  secretion  of  bile  causes  disorder  in  the  latter  stages 
of  digestion.  The  neutralization  of  the  acid  in  the  chyme,  and  the 
separation  of  the  chyle,  to  which  the  bile  seems  to  contribute,  are  im- 
perfectly performed,  and  sometimes  colic  and  diarrhoea,  sometimes  cos- 
tiveness,  result.  Deficient  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  intestinal  canal 
and  bladder  exposes  their  lining  membranes  to  suffer  more  irritation 
from  the  matters  that  are  habitually  in  contact  with  them.  Deficient 
secretion  of  mucus  on  the  respiratory  membrane  may  lessen  the  faci- 
litj  with  which  the  air  and  blood  act  on  each  other.  Insufficient  se- 
cretion of  cerumen  in  the  ear,  or  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  impairs  re- 
spectively the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  the  process  of  mastication.  A 
want  of  synovia  in  the  joints  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  im- 
perfect motion,  and  subsequent  inflammation  of  their  structures. 

169.  The  effect  of  deficient  secretion  in  causing  congestion  of  the 
organ  concerned,  has  been  already  noticed:  the  concomitance  of  con- 
gestion and  defective  secretion,  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
and  mucous  membranes,  is  well  known ;  but  either  may  stand  in  the 
position  of  cause  or  effect,  for  circumstances  which  increase  the  secre- 
tion diminish  the  congestion,  and  influences  which  reduce  the  conges- 
tion tend  to  restore  the  secretion. 

170.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  backward  effects  of  deficient  se- 
cretion are  instanced  in  cases  of  the  excretions  (§  70.)  The  materials 
of  urine  and  bile  appear  to  be  positively  noxious,  and  to  poison  the 
BjBtem  if  not  separated  from  the  blood.  Hence  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  urine  or  bile  causes  typhoid  symptoms,  extreme  depression 
and  coma,  which  may  speedily  end  in  death;  and  in  such  cases,  urea, 
or  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  has  been  found  in  the  blood  and 
in  various  organs.  Where  the  suppression  is  incomplete,  the  poison- 
ing process  more  tardy,  various  functional  and  visceral  derangements 
are  produced,  such  as  delirium  or  lethargy,  convulsions,  dyspnoea,  pal- 
pitation, vomiting,  diarrhoea,  dropsical  eff'usions,  and  structural  de- 
generations. But  the  amount  of  these  effects  will  depend  on  the  extent, 
and  especially  on  the  suddenness,  of  the  diminution  of  the  excretion ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is  very  gradual,  how  little  disturb- 
ance it  may  for  some  time  induce.  In  these  gradual  cases,  excre- 
mentitious  matters  may  be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  in  other  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body,  more  certainly  and  decidedly  than  when  the 
suppression  is  sudden.  Thus  in  some  structural  diseases  of  the  liver, 
the  colour  of  the  bile  becomes  manifest  first  in  a  yellow,  and  then  from 
accumulation,  in  a  deep  greenish  colour  in  all  the  textures,  consti- 
tuting the  yellow  and  the  black  jaundice.  In  cases  of  extensive  granu- 
lar degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  scarcely  any  urea  is  excreted 
by  these  glands,  this  principle  is  found  in  the  blood  and  various  fluids 
01  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mine  aff'ected  with  ascites 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Dr.  Garrod  obtained 
nearly  four  grains  of  nitrate  of  urea  from  an  ounce  of  the  peritoneal 
fluid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bright  yellow  solid  matter,  pro- 
bably bilious.  In  other  cases  I  have  known  the  fluid  of  ascites  and 
anasarca,  induced  by  diseased  kidneys,  to  emit  a  decidedly  urinous 
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smell,  and  to  exhibit  on  analysis  easily  appreciable  quantities  of  urea. 
One  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  detected  area  in  the  serum 
contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  a  case  of  fatal  apoplexy 
connected  with  granular  kidneys  and  diseased  heart. 

The  inequality  observed  in  difterent  cases  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  symptoms  from  urscmia  (urea  in  the  blood)  has  led  many  to 
question  the  power  of  urea  to  cause  the  symptoms  ascribed  to  it  (coma^ 
convulsions,  &;c. ;)  and  it  is  said  that  urea  has  been  artificially  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  living  animals  without  any  morbid  effects  en- 
suing. Professor  Frerichs,  of  Kiel,  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the 
poisonous  properties  of  urea  in  the  blood  depend  on  its  conversion  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia  through  the  agency  of  some  ferment.  If  the 
urea  be  abundant,  and  the  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  be 
sudden,  coma  or  apoplexy  is  the  result:  if  more  slow,  the  symptomi 
arc  those  of  stupor,  prostration,  and  convulsions.  In  support  of  this 
notion.  Dr.  Frerichs  states  that  he  has  detected  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  breath  during  ursemic  intoxication ;  and  he  has  sncceeded  in 
causing  similar  symptoms  by  injecting  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia into  the  blood-vessels. 

The  clinical  history  of  disease  abundantly  illustrates  the  resources 
which  nature  brings  into  play  to  relieve  herself  from  the  mischief  de- 
pendent upon  failure  of  any  of  the  great  eliminating  organs.  Other 
portions  of  the  excretory  apparatus  then  throw  off  the  offending  mat- 
ters. Thus  when  the  action  of  the  liver  is  obstructed,  the  urine  mani- 
fests at  first  an  increase  of  its  ordinary  pigmentary  principle,  and 
afterwards  the  presence  of  a  new  matter  of  the  nature  of  parpnrineor 
purpurate  of  ammonia,  a  highly  carbonized  body.  If  the  elimination 
of  the  bile  be  farther  impeded,  the  true  bile  pigment  presents  itself  in 
the  urine,  this  secretion  then  becoming  of  a  dark  orange,  or  oli?e 
green  colour.  Such  vicarious  action  of  the  kidneys  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  relief  designed  for  the  service  of  the  general  system.  I 
have  known  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  the  redundancy  of  bile  material 
was  thus  disposed  of  during  several  months,  without  such  rapid  failure 
of  health  being  induced  as  might  have  been  anticipated  under  the  cii^ 
cumstances.  In  cases  of  Bright's  disease  where  there  have  been  ur- 
gent symptoms  of  poisoned  blood  at  first,  these  are  alleviated  nnder 
the  operation  of  purgative  medicines ;  a  portion  of  the  urea,  and  other 
urinary  constituents  being  removed  through  the  intestinal  sarface ;  these 
principles  indeed  may  be  detected  in  the  secretions  of  the  intestines. 
These  facts  serve,  not  only  to  explain  why  the'  diminution  of  an  excre- 
tion is  less  injurious  when  it  takes  place  so  gradually  that  there  is  time 
for  a  compensatory  operation  to  be  established,  but  also  to  point  out 
an  important  therapeutical  means  whereby  such  a  result  may  be  hastened 
or  brought  about. 

The  glandular  apparatus  of  the  intestines  are  important  exeretoiT 
organs  whose  main  specific  function  seems  to  be  the  removal  of  putrid 
and  otherwise  offensive  matters  from  the  system.  Hence  when  from 
extreme  weakness  and  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  from  imperfect  nn- 
trition,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  septic  and  poisonous  ferment  in  the 
body,  the  normal  process  of  decay  and  decomposition  is  quickened^ 
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the  alvine  excretioDS  become  ezcessiyelj  fetid,  and  the  worst  results 
may  follow  if  they  are  locked  in  or  suppressed  under  such  circumstances. 
In  low  or  typhoid  fevers,  great  relief  often  ensues  upon  the  occurrence 
of  fetid  diarrhoea.  Suppression  of  the  catamenia  also  induces  disorder 
not  only  through  the  production  of  a  state  of  plethora,  but  also  by 
rendering  the  blood  depraved ;  this  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
from  the  fact  that  the  catamenial  discharge  contains  matter  of  an  ex- 
crementitious  nature. 

171.  The  excretions  are  deficient  in  most  idiopathic  and  symptoma- 
tio  fevers;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  constitutional 
effects  of  such  fevers  are  in  great  measure  due  to  this  important  fact. 
The  positively  noxious  properties  which  excrementitious  matter  retained 
in  the  blood  is  known  to  possess  (§  170,)  must  be  taken  into  account 
irhen  we  attempt  to  explain  the  states  of  constitutional  irritation  and 
depression,  and  perversion  of  functions,  which  fevers  so  generally  pre- 
sent. The  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  manifested  in  some  such 
oases  in  its  fluidity  and  in  petechial  appearances  of  the  skin,  may  also 
be  in  part  referred  to  defective  elimination  of  effete  matter ;  ^  and  it  is 
when  the  secreting  organs  recover  their  power,  and  a  diarrhoea  occurs, 
or  a  copious  discbarge  of  highly  loaded  urine,  that  these  appearances 
cease.  It  is  very  probable  that  severe  mechanical  injuries  or  shocks 
(§  52,)  and  animal  and  other  poisons  (§  85, 105,  57,  &c.,)  sometimes 
operate  by  thus  injuring  the  vital  powers  through  which  the  blood  is 
continually  purified  from  its  own  noxious  products ;  and  that  this  is  one 
of  their  modes  of  action  seems  almost  certain  from  their  effect  in  sup- 
pressing or  impairing  the  natural  excretions.  Accordingly,  in  such 
cases,  nrea  has  sometimes  been  detected  in  the  blood. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  morbid  element,  which  in  its  ex- 
tremes acts  so  injuriously  as  to  cause  serious  disorder,  and  even  speedy 
death,  must  in  slighter  degrees  be  still  an  important  cause  and  con- 
stituent of  disease ;  and  I  believe  that  gout,  rheumatism,  and  many 
cachectic  states  leading  to  diseases  of  nutrition,  degenerations,  dropsies, 
&a,  are  essentially  connected  with  defective  excretion.  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  of  gouty  patients  that  their  urine  is  either  more  scanty 
or  paler  than  usual  before  a  paroxysm,  and  they  hail  the  appearance 
of  a  red  deposit  in  the  secretion  as  an  indication  of  the  departure  of 
the  enemy.  Dr.  Garrod  remarks  that  before  the  gouty  fit,  and  at  its 
commencement,  there  is  a  disappearance  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine, 
and  an  increase  of  it  in  the] blood;  and  that  tho  converse  takes  place 
as  the  attack  declines. 

172.  Memedial  measures. — Deficient  secretion  may  be  caused  by 
deficient  or  excessive  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  as  in  various  cases 
of  aniemia,  congestion,  and  inflammation  (§  159.)  It  must  therefore 
be  treated  by  the  remedies  adapted  to  the  precise  condition  present: 
thus  stimulants  restore  secretions  that  are  scanty  in  consequence  of  a 
defective  supply  of  blood ;  but  depletion  and  derivation  may  be  the 
best  remedial  measures,  when  they  are  stopped  by  inflammation  and 
congestion. 

^  Purpura  I  hftTO  found  to  be  often  connected  with  hepatic  congestion  and  imperfect 
excretion  of  bile;  it  is  most  effectually  remo?ed  by  remedies  irhich  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  the  proper  lecreiion. 
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173.  But  sometimes  the  first  disorder  is  in  the  secreting  structnre 
itself  (§  168,)  and  may  best  be  removed  by  agents  which  specially  in- 
crease the  respective  secretions,  as  common  stimulants  will  not  do. 
Thus  mercury  increases  the  secretion  of  the  liver ;  colchicum,  nitre, 
and  other  salts,  with  other  diuretics,  that  of  the  kidneys;  croton  oil, 
jalap,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  purgatives,  that  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  this  they  do,  however  introduced  into  the  system,  whether 
by  the  mouth,  through  the  skin,  or  by  injection  into  the  vessels  or 
textures.  These  are  important  practical  facts,  however  difficult  they 
may  be  to  explain ;  and  their  application  to  the  restoration  of  defective 
secretions  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

174.  But  these  specific  stimuli  of  the  secreting  organs  (§  173.)  if 
used  in  excess,  or  too  long,  may  not  only  cause  general  weakness,  bat 
also  may  exhaust  even  the  vital  powers  which  they  first  excite  (§  159:) 
and  the  result  may  be  either  a  diminution  of  the  secreted  fluid,  or  of 
its  most  characteristic  constituents.  Hence  the  long  or  excessive  use 
of  mercury  causes  torpidity  of  the  liver ;  that  of  purgatives,  the  im- 
perfect action  of  the  bowels ;  of  diuretics,  scanty,  albuminous,  or  watery 
urine,  defective*  in  urea.  These  facts  point  out  the  expediency  of  in- 
termitting the  use  of  such  agents,  and  of  alternating  them  with  others 
calculated  to  improve  the  vital  properties  of  the  textures  generally,  or 
of  employing  the  two  classes  of  remedies  conjointly.  Tonic  medicines, 
and  such  regiminal  means  as  improve  and  equalize  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culation (§  124,)  and  keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions  ia 
the  best  order,  so  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood,  are  well  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose.  In  illustration  of  the  position,  I  may  refer 
to  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  giving  bitters  with  or  after  mercor 
rial  courses ;  chalybeates  with  or  after  saline  aperients  and  diuretics, 
when  these  are  long  used :  such  tonics,  if  used  alone,  or  at  first,  check 
the  secretion  desired  to  be  increased,  but  when  subsequently  added, 
they  sustain  it  and  render  it  permanent.  Some  medicines  which  are 
generally  of  inferior  efficacy  to  those  already  named,  are  nevertheless 
better  suited  to  improve  deficient  secretion  in  some  chronic  cases,  be- 
cause they  are  loss  exhausting,  and  combine  some  measure  of  tonic  in- 
fluence with  the  power  of  increasing  the  secretions.  Taraxacum,  pre- 
parations of  iodine,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids 
may  be  named  as  illustrations  of  such  agents.  Courses  of  these  medi- 
cines are  sometimes  very  efficacious  in  keeping  free  the  secretions  after 
they  have  been  restored  by  more  powerful  means  (§  173;)  and  they 
likewise  often  improve  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  The 
salutary  operation  of  many  kinds  of  mineral  water  is  dependent  upon 
a  similar  principle.  Saline  chalybeates  exercise  the  two-fold  function 
of  increasing  the  secretions,  and  conferring  tone  upon  the  general  sys- 
tem ;  and  they  do  this  with  the  production  of  less  disturbance  than 
most  medicines  which  act  in  the  same  way. 

175.  Where  deficient  secretions  are  not  readily  restored,  the  forward 
disorder  (§  168)  arising  from  their  deficiency  may  be  sometimes  tem- 
porarily obviated  by  artificial  substitutes.  Thus  in  defective  secretion 
of  bile,  the  action  of  the  intestines  may  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition 
of  ox  gall.     A  combination  of  aloes  and  soap  has  been  thought  to  sup- 
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plj  the  place  of  bile  in  some  cases.  Toasted  bacon  at  breakfast  bears 
a  similar  reputation ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  really  excites  the  liver 
to  increased  secretion,  as  other  fat  matters  do :  cod  liver  oil  seems  to 
act  upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  the  bile  which  it  contains.  Imperfect 
lubrication  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  other  mucous  membranes,  in 
consequence  of  deficiency  of  mucus,  may  be  remedied  by  mucilaginous 
and  demulcent  matters.  A  dry  state  of  the  skin  may  be  relieved  by 
direct  applications  of  oil,  honey,  or  glycerine. 

176.  Perversion  of  secretion  often  accompanies  excess  and  de- 
ficiency of  the  process.  In  febrile  diseases,  the  secretions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  alimentary  canal  arc  altered  as  well  as  diminished.  Inflam- 
mation and  determination  of  blood,  change,  as  well  as  increase  the 
secretion  from  mucous  membranes,  rendering  it  more  saline,  and  some- 
times albuminous.  The  urine  exhibits  remarkable  illustrations  of  mo- 
dified quality  under  various  circumstances:  full  living,  stimulating 
beverages,  and  irritations  of  the  digestive  organs  or  kidneys,  render  it 
unusually  strong  and  acid ;  low  diet,  and  other  causes  of  weakness, 
generally  make  it  pale  and  alkaline.  Excessive  anxiety,  fatigue,  and 
mental  and  bodily  exertion  often  increase  the  proportional  amount  of 
urea  in  urine ;  sometimes  causing  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates ;  a 
result  of  the  increased  decay  of  the  tissues.  Out  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions may  arise  various  further  decompositions,  leading  to  the  de- 
posit of  sediments  and  calculous  concretions  of  diflerent  kinds  (§  51, 53.) 
In  febrile  diseases  there  is  commonly  an  augmented  quantity  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine.  This  is  probably  because  there  is  then  increased 
decomposition  of  tissue,  but  at  the  same  time  incapacity  to  perform  the 
ordinary  processes  of  oxidation  by  which  uric  acid  is  converted  into 
urea.  There  is  therefore  then  comparative  deficiency  of  urea,  and  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is  sometimes  present  in  the  urine  on  ac- 
count of  the  morbid  performance  of  the  ordinary  retrograde  transforma- 
tion of  the  tissues ;  especially  in  low  febrile  or  cachectic  states  in  which 
it  replaces  lithic  acid,  but  its  strong  affinity  for  lime  makes  it  always 
appear  in  combination  with  that  base.  Oxalate  of  lime  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  the  urine  after  an  abundant  deposit  of  lithic  acid.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  chlorides  from  the  urine  in  pneumonia  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  well  established  by  the  observations  of  Redtenbacher  and  Dr. 
L.  Beale.  It  takes  place  especially  during  the  progress  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  seems  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  retention  of  this 
saline  matter  in  the  inflamed  part  {Med.  Chir.  Trans.^  1852,  p.  325.) 
Concretions  sometimes  result  from  an  altered  state  of  the  bile.  Tho 
alrine  secretions  are  greatly  modified  by  various  febrile  and  the  ca- 
chectic diseases,  being  altered  in  colour,  and  becoming  unusually  of- 
fensive in  odour.  The  perspiration  is  also  sometimes  modified ;  thus 
it  is  very  acid  in  rheumatism,  and  fetid  in  some  fevers,  and  in  delirium 
tremens. 

177.  Secretions  which  serve  particular  purposes,  become  unfit  for 
their  offices  when  they  are  altered,  and  thus  cause  disorder :  a  thin 
acrid  mucus  irritates,  instead  of  protecting  the  membrane  which  secretes 
ity  as  in  coryza  and  mucous  diarrhoea;  a  viscid  dry  mucus  clogs  up  and 
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obstructs  tubes  which  it  was  intended  to  lubricate;  altered  gastric  juice 
causes  indigestion ;  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin  accumulates  in  the 
follicU's  when  thickened,  and  thus  causes  irritation,  inflammation,  &c. 

178.  The  appropriate  rcinedics  for  perverted  secretions  (§  176)  are 
iisuully  such  agents  as  likewise  increase  secretion  (172,  173.)  Thus 
depraved  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  often  satisfactorily  al- 
tered by  continued  purging;  a  turbid  state  of  the  urine  is  sometimes 
rouiovod  by  diuretics :  too  thick  a  state  of  the  mucus  of  the  air-passages 
is  modified  by  expectorants,  &c.  But  when  the  change  depends  on  al- 
tered circulation  in  the  part,  the  remedies  must  be  chosen  accordingly. 
In  some  cases,  tonics  restore  a  healthy  state  of  the  secretions ;  and  in 
most  instances  of  long-continued  perversion,  tonics  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  medicines  which  increase  secretion  (§  174.) 
•^uch  a  combination  is  presented  in  most  of  those  remedial  agents  which 
have  obtained  the  appellation  of  tiJteratires,  and  which  therefore  would 
bo  especially  suited  to  correct  the  diseased  condition  under  consideration, 
if  they  really  possess  the  properties  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  altered  secretion  often 
guides  to  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the  disorder. 
Thus  diari'hiva  with  a  very  sour  state  of  the  evacuations  may  be  in 
some  degree  corrected  by  the  administration  of  magnesia  and  other 
antacids,  combine^l  with  purgatives.     But  as  bile  is  commonly  deficient 
in  these  ca^^os.  morourials  mav  be  usofnllv  added  to  the  treatment.    An- 
tisoptios^  suoh  as  chlorine^  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  creasote,  are  ser- 
viooaWo  whore  there  is  extreme  f-xior  of  the  dejections ;  but  as  in>|faese 
cases  there  is  usually  some  cause  of  quickvued  decay  and  decompoeition 
aotir.i:  on  the  svsiora  ij  171. » this  should  l»e  looked  for  and  removed 
or  oounteraoied.     Urine  turbid  from  the  presence  of  the  lithates  w 
:riOSt  road::v  oloarod  bv  the  alkaline  diuretics:  that  cloudv  with  phos- 
pharos,  Vv  aoids  s::oh  as  the  niiric  arid  lenEoic.     The  viscid  mucus  of 
bronchial  orcoszlcn  is  ofton  cor.r.ecicJ  ^i:h  a  ?ourv  diathesis,  and 
yioids  :.^  n^kr/.ios  cvv.linoil  wiih  :^.::  le  :f  p-Msssium,  squill,  or  colchi- 
ciirj.     A"  i:^>r.is<:Kid  c^n.diiion  c :  bile,  loa.lini:  to  :he  frequent  recur- 
ro:;oo  ;:"  ';',v.:-.*iioo.  is  in  s:r*:o  oas^^  rcn.vci  bv  the  use  cf  hvdrochlorate 
01  an::v.:v.!ru  lira \ao;:r.\  or  c-.-^i'u' ;::".:.  a-i  :n  ctier  cas-es  Vv  cod  liver  oiL 

A'.:-.:.,  w  is  cnc^::c.:  ry  :::far.$  cf  a  srooios  c:  5<xTfi;on  .§  15S;ibiit 
iv.as'.v.".-':;  as  ::s  orirA:.:r.?  csr.r.::  ':^:  un.:crs:>:';  viiirut  a  previoia 
k:.;ti>.:T/^  c^f  :*:.o  V.'.\".  av.  I  ::5  .r:r.<::r.::":5.  ir.i  ir.asL:;:ch  as  ihev  in- 
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case  of  the  solids,)  may  often  be  traced  to  the  component  elements  of 
the  blood,  and  they  are  properly  included  in  the  present  division,  as 
they  most  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  ultimate  elements  of  disease.  But 
as  the  blood  also  operates  as  a  whole,  compound  in  itself,  although 
simple  in  its  influence  on  vital  functions  and  structures,  it  forms  a  pro- 
per connecting  link  between  ultimate  and  proximate  elements  of  dis- 
ease. So,  also,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  some  respects,  an  organized  com- 
pound, whose  materials  are  changed,  together  with  its  functions,  and 
which  itself  contributes  to  the  production  of  alteration  of  structure  in 
the  solids  of  the  body,  the  consideration  of  its  changes  will  be  a  proper 
introduction  to  that  of  modifications  in  the  circulation,  which  in  their 
torn  induce  changes  of  structure,  and  thus  lead  to  structural  diseases 
themselves. - 

180.  We  have  found  that  blood  is  the  support  of  all  the  vital  proper- 
ties ;  and  in  describing  their  variations,  we  have  been  obliged  to  refer 
frequently  to  differences  in  the  supply  or  quality  of  this  fluid,  both  as 
causes  and  as  consequences  of  these  variations,  (§  113, 127,  181,  159, 
&c.)  We  have  now  to  examine  the  properties  of  the  blood  itself,  and, 
first,  those  which  are  most  elementary,  or  referable  to  its  respective 
constituents. 

181.  The  circulating  blood  consists  of  red  and  colourless  corpnscleSy 
and  of  the  liquor  sanguinisj  in  the  proportion  of  about  512  parts,  bf/ 
volume^  of  moist  corpuscles,  to  488  parts  of  liquor;  a  variation  to  the 
extent  of  40  parts  on  either  side  of  the  512,  being,  however,  perfectly 
compfttible  with  the  state  of  health.  But  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  itself 
compaimd,  both  as  regards  its  constitution  and  its  function.  Hence 
several  of  its  ingredients  need  to  be  separately  specified.  The  average 
proportions  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood  are  by  weighty  ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,  and  the  views  adopted  by  Dr.  Carpenter — cor- 
puscles (consisting  of  hsematin,  globulin,  and  cell  membrane)  149^ 
parts,  fibrin  2  parts,  albumen  89^  parts,  fatty  matters  2  parts,  salts 
and  mineral  substances  (exclusive  of  iron)  8^  parts,  extractive  matters 
8  parts,  and  water  796  J^  parts.  Hence  the  following  blood  ingredients 
have  to  be  brought  separately  under  consideration,  as  agents  in  the 
production  of  disease. 

1.  Red  corpuscles,  1 

2.  Colourless  corpusclei  and  fiVtrin,  in  excess, 

3.  Albumen,  }■     in  defect, 

4.  Fatty  and  other  combustive  matters,  I      or  in  altered  state. 

5.  Saline  and  mineral  matters,  J 

6.  Water, 

RED   CORPUSCLES. 

182.  The  red  corpuscles  seem  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  blood 
which  possesses  calorific  and  vivifying  power,  for  Provost  and  Dumas 
found  that  animals  bled  almost  to  death  could  be  restored  by  injecting 
into  their  veins  a  mixture  of  red  corpuscles  and  serum,  even  when  the 
fibrin  was  absent;  but  the  serum  alone  failed  to  produce  a  like  effect. 
Ilence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  the  red  corpuscles  that  are  mainly  of 
service  when  transfusion  is  performed  in  cases  of  hemorrhage.  Andral, 
Gavarret,  and  Delafond  remarked  that  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  do- 
mestic animals  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
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tained  in  tho  blood,  rather  than  to  that  of  any  of  its  other  elements, 
and  that  when  the  characters  of  any  breed  are  improved  by  crossing, 
the  proportional  amount  of  red  corpuscles  is  increased.  Liebig  believes 
that  the  red  corpuscles  serve  to  carry  oxygen  through  the  system,  and 
to  bring  it  to  act  on  all  the  various  textures.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  red  corpuscles  do  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  gases  present 
in  the  blood.  Van  Maack  and  Scherer  have  proved  that  their  fluid 
contents  possess  a  peculiar  absorbent  power  over  oxygen. 

183.  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  formed  of  delicate  hollow 
films  of  a  fixed  albuminous  substance,  containing  in  the  interior  cavity 
a  liquid  composed  of  two  peculiar  azotized  principles  mingled  together. 
These  principles  arc  known  to  the  chemist  as  globulin  and  haematin. 
The  globulin  is  seventeen  times  more  abundant  than  the  hcematin,  and 
is  merely  albumen  very  slightly  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  cell 
film  as  it  passes  through.     The  hicmatin  is  a  more  highly  animalized 
principle  of  a  red  colour,  and  contains  a  remarkably  large  amount  (7 
per  cent.)  of  iron.     It  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  tho  material 
especially  prepared  by  the  blood  cells  for  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues  of  the  frame.     Globulin  and  hncmatin  seem  to  hold 
the  snme  position  in  blood  corpuscles  that  albumen  and  fibrin  do  in  the 
blood  liquid.     The  red  corpuscles  appear  to  contain  the  principal  part 
of  the  phosphorus,  fat,  and  potash  salts  that  are  employed  so  largely 
in  the  construction  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  fabrics.     Their  pro- 
portion to  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  varies  in  different  cases, 
even  in  health.     According  to  Andral  and  Gavarret  the  variation  ex- 
tends, either  way,  from  110  to  152  parts  in  the  thousand.     The  pro- 
portion is  generally  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  less  in  healthy  females  than 
in  healthy  males.     It  is  greater  in  early  adult  age  than  it  is  at  still 
earlier,  or  at  later,  periods  of  life.     More  red  corpuscles  are  present 
in  facial  than  in  the  maternal  blood  (^according  to  Denis,  in  the  ratio 
of  ---  to  140,^  and  this  propontlerance  is  retained  for  some  weeks  afwr 
birth,  until,  in  fact,  the  blood  becomes  more  waterv. 

1>4.  J-^j\rss  ct  tJc:  rt«/  pirtiili^  might  therefore  be  expected  to 
cause  a  general  oxoitoiuent  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  body  (§  183,) 
and  this  is  found  roailv  to  be  the  case.     Lecanu  observed  that  the  red 
corjMisolos  exist  in  la-cor  proportion  in  persons  of  sanguine  tempera- 
monr,  ospooially  in  vigorous  cons::tutions.  than  in  others.     Andral  and 
Gavarret  dotoctod  a  slight  iiicroaso  of  them  in  the  early  stage  of  in- 
tlan.uiation  and  fovor.  iu  so:no  cases,  especially  in  eruptive  disorders, 
suoh  as  moaslos  and  soarla:ir.a.     In  sanguineous  plethora  and  in  he- 
morrhagic diseases  before  nv.ich  Mood  was  ■:>:,  they  were  in  excess,  in 
some  instances  rislrg  :o  !>.'»  ]ar:s  in  lOv.'  of  blood.     The  obvious 
sign  of  :V.e  abui.dr.noo  of  red  panicles  is  :ho  doriJ  colour  apparent  in 
tho  lips,  ohttks,  gu:iis,  an.i  Oi';ur  vasoular  pans:  the  deep  blue  coloor 
of  tho  suportioiai  voiiiS:  aud  ;he  t;ne  deep  erir.ison  which  a  thin  film  of 
Mivd  gives  \*!;o:i  sproa  i  on  .-i  vi.ite  piato.     The  b  :'.iily  functions,  ani- 
m.U  licat,  aVid  r.n:sou'ar  irritaViuty  are  in  an  exalted  state,  bordering 
on  or  tviss'.!!::  ir.:.^  tV' vi'e  ex::uinen:.     Juljir.j  Iv  these  indications 
>^e  may  et*:e:\  iv.iVr  :';e  exi>:e:.oe  of  an  ex^*ess  oi  red  corpuscles  m 
tliose  r»ee;;s:ou;ed  to  good  l:v;ug,  and  such  an  amount  of  exercise  in 
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the  open  air  as  suffices  to  keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions 
in  an  active  state. 

186.  The  red  corpuscles  are  deficient  in  persons  of  the  lymphatic  or 
lencophlegmatic  temperament  (§  40;)  after  great  losses  of  blood  (arti- 
ficial or  from  disease ;)  in  chlorosis,  and  in  other  anocmic  states,  such 
as  those  connected  with  advanced  stages  of  cancer,  diabetes,  scurvy, 
and  other  cachectic  diseases ;  in  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diseases ;  in 
the  latter  periods  of  fevers,  and  after  severe  inflammations ;  in  granu- 
lar degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  other  organic  diseases,  especially 
when  attended  with  dropsy ;  in  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  others  of 
malarious  origin  (§  85 ;)  in  cases  of  slow  poisoning  with  lead ;  and  in 
persona  inhabiting  dark  and  ill-ventilated  abodes.  In  an  extreme 
case  of  chlorosis,  the  proportion  of  the  red  particles  was  found  by 
Andral  reduced  to  27  in  1000  of  blood. 

The  signs  of  the  defect  are,  paleness  of  parts  naturally  coloured  with 
blood,  pallid  or  sallow  hue  of  the  skin,  pink  colour  of  superficial  veins, 
and  a  pinkish  or  light  purplish  hue  of  a  film  of  blood  spread  on  a  white 
plate.  The  symptoms  of  such  a  condition  will  be  more  fully  described 
nnder  the  head  of  anaemia ;  they  pertain  chiefly  to  a  weak  state  of  the 
functions  generally,  comprising  those  of  circulation,  calorification,  di- 
gestion, and  nutrition. 

186.  Alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  evinced 
by  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  form  of  the  individual 
corpuscles  as  seen  by  the  microscope.  The  colouring  matter  is  evi- 
dently altered  in  some  diseases,  being  much  darker  than  usual,  as  in 
the  worst  forms  of  scurvy,  in  which  the  blood  is  said,  by  Mead,  to  bo 
changed  to  a  dark  brown  or  green  colour:  in  the  Walcheren  and  other 
malignant  fevers  it  has  been  described  as  pitchy  black.  In  the  worst 
forms  of  cachexia  (or  rather  cachxmia^  from  malarious  influence,  ge- 
nerally found  in  conjunction  with  disease  of  the  spleen,  the  blood  is 
not  only  very  poor,  but  also  perverted  in  constitution,  exhibiting  vari- 
ous shades  of  purple,  brown,  and  even  greenish  colours.  Some  change 
seems  to  occur  in  congestive  typhoid  fevers,  in  which  the  blood-vessels 
become  stained  or  dyed  of  a  deep  claret  colour:  for  this  staining  im- 
plies a  breaking  up  and  unnatural  solution  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
Probably  the  occurrence  of  petechife  and  ecchymosed  patches  in  these 
diseases  is  partly  dependent  on  a  similar  change.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  textures  become  stained  in  scorbutus,  in  jaundice  and  albu- 
minuria, and  in  secondary  syphilis,  seems  to  indicate  an  altered  state 
in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood ;  inflammations  and  ecchymoscs 
in  the  skin  are  commonly  followed  by  livid,  purple,  or  copper-coloured 
stains.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  in  yellow  fever,  occurring  chiefly 
along  the  course  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  the  peculiar  sallowness 
connected  with  diseased  spleen  and  in  chlorosis,  and  the  dark  discolo- 
ration around  the  eyes  in  the  same  diseases,  apparently  proceed  from 
a  change  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  causes  it  to  escape 
from  the  vessels  and  tinge  the  skin,  as  in  a  part  discoloured  by  a 
bruise.  The  black  matter  of  melanosis  seems  to  be  the  colouring  part 
of  the  blood  in  an  altered  state,  constituting  a  peculiar  pigmentary 
matter:  it  is  likewise  so  in  the  spurious  melanosis  of  the  intestines. 
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1ST.  Besides  changes  effected  in  the  colour  of  the  blood,  the  red 
corpusoles  are  subject  to  alterations  in  their  form,  size,  and  other  pro- 
perties effected  through  the  influence  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
phicod.  It  was  first  observed  by  Ilewson,  that  pure  water  causes  them 
to  swell,  become  globular,  and  burst;  whilst  saline  solutions,  containing 
more  salts  than  serum  does,  make  them  shrink  in  size.  These  changes 
are  now  generally  understood  to  arise  from  endosmosis  and  exosmoais: 
tiio  siiHno  matter  drawing  the  water  into  or  out  of  the  little  cell,  which 
with  its  contained  colouring  matter,  constitutes  the  red  corpuscle.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  similar  changes  may  take  place  in  the  liting 
body,  when  circumstances  greatly  alter  the  proportion  of  saline  rnatt^ 
and  water  in  the  blood.  Such  changes  may  possibly  contribute  to 
produce  the  serious  symptoms,  and  even  the  sudden  death,  which  have 
ensued  on  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  water  after  great  exertion, 
lias  it  also  aui:ht  to  do  with  the  reaction  and  irrc'Tular  excitement  that 
sometimos  occur  after  excessive  losses  of  blood?  Or  with  the  symp- 
toms of  suffering  which  animals  manifest  on  the  instant  when  water  is 
inieotod  into  their  veins':  Dr.  Owen  Rees  has  sujsested  that  the  re- 
markalio  diminution  of  the  Vlood  discs  in  cases  of  albuminuria  maybe 
duo  ix^  their  destruction  in  c?nse.[uence  of  the  draining  away  of  albo- 
mou  tVov.:  tho  Mo.-^d.  ar.l  its  suVso  lu^nt  re-l'jction  to  a  very  watery 
jitato;  tV.o  sar^e  c:rouu:s:ar.oe  may  also  prever.:  their  redevelopment 
f;v::\  :ho  chvle  an  A  Iv?.i;^h  both  in  these  cases  and  in  chlorosis.    In 
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Dr.  J.  Davy,  in  1838,  expressed  a  like  conclusion.  Mulder's  notion, 
more  recently  advanced,  that  the  florid  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  deutoxido  of  protein  on  each  cor- 
puscle, is  in  accordance  with  this  explanation  as  regards  the  influence 
of  oxygen,  but  it  hardly  meets  the  case  of  the  more  rapid  and  complete 
brightening  of  blood  by  saline  matter.  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests  that 
the  brightening  of  blood  may  be  due  to  the  corpuscles  becoming  more 
empty  and  therefore  assuming  the  biconcave  form,  whilst  the  darken- 
ing depends  on  their  swelling  to  a  more  globular  shape.  Still  it  is  the 
change  in  density  rather  than  change  in  shape  that  would  alter  the 
reflective  power.  I  have  noticed  that  the  dark  fluid  blood  found  in 
the  body  daring  malignant  scarlatina,  and  other  bad  congestive  fevers, 
does  not  redden  so  soon  as  usual  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  same 
remark  applies  in  some  of  the  other  cases  of  alteration  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles mentioned  above  (§  187.) 

189.  The  red  corpuscles  arc  distinct  structures,  living  cells,  isolated 
and  floating  in  a  lifeless  fluid.  Like  other  living  cells,  they  appear  to 
possess  the  power  of  secretion.  They  certainly  form  the  red  colouring 
principle  and  the  globulin  which  they  contain.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  have  yet  other  vital  properties,  such  as  spontaneous  motion, 
and  the  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  but  there  are  no  unequi- 
vocal facts  that  can  support  such  notions.  The  motions  described  by 
Treviranus,  Schultz,  and  others,  may  be  accounted  for  on  purely  phy- 
sical principles.  It  is  said,  that  a  systolic  and  diastolic  movement  in 
blood  particles  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Martin  Barry  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  of  a  recently  impregnated  rabbit;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  cilia  of  the  membrane. 

190.  Hewson,  Prevost,  Dumas,  and  others,  observed  that  the  red 
corpuscles  of  new-drawn  blood  cohere  together  in  piles  or  rouleaus. 
This  cohesion  in  healthy  blood  is  of  very  short  duration :  for  it  may  be 
seen,  as  first  remarked  by  Dr.  Hermann  Nasse  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
that  in  a  few  seconds  the  adherent  discs  float  about  loosely  among  each 
other  again ;  but  in  blood  drawn  from  a  person  aS'ected  with  inflamma- 
tion, this  cohesion  takes  place  more  readily,  is  more  firm,  and  lasts  for 
a  longer  time;  it  has  been  considered  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  separation  of  the  red  particles  from  the  fibrin,  which  then  consti- 
tutes the  buffy  coat.     We  shall  notice  the  relation  of  this  phenomenon 
to  the  formation  of  the  bufly  coat  under  the  head  oi fibrin;  but  for  the 
present  we  would  remark  of  it  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  cohesion 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  more  than  a  case  of  mechanical  aggregation 
modified  by  changes  in  the  relative  dilution  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  the  contents  of  the  blood  corpuscles.     The  momentary  exposure  of 
a  thin  film  of  blood  to  the  air  causes  evaporation  from  the  serum  without 
affecting  the  contents  of  the  blood  corpuscles  as  instantaneously ;  these 
then  cohere;  but  the  exosmosis  of  fluid  from  their  interiors  soon  again 
detaches  them  from  each  other.^    W^ithout  however  dwelling  on  this, 

'  Hence,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  prevents 
the  cohesion  of  blood  discs.  I  do  not  assert  that  there  is  nothing  vital  in  these  properties 
exhibited  by  the  organized  parts  of  the  circulating  fluid,  but  I  must  protest  against  the 
hasty  aasumpUon  made  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  motions  and  aJterations  revealed 
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or  tho  equally  hypothetical  notion  that  the  cohesion  is  dae  to  a  vital 
attraction,  wo  may  remark  that  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  what 
has  been  stated  to  occur  where  inflammatory  disease  is  present.  In- 
deed it  has  been  supposed  that  a  similar  aggregation  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles then  takes  place  within  the  capillaries,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  there.  But  although  the  blood  corpuscles  are  sometimes 
seen  to  aggregate  in  masses  within  the  larger  vessels  of  a  frog's  web, 
when  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  arrested  by  pressure  on  a  vein,  this 
aggregation  is  speedily  broken  up  when  the  obstruction  is  removed; 
and  the  more  permanent  accumulations  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part 
will  be  hereafter  shown  to  be,  sometimes  at  least,  due  to  obstruction  set 
up  by  the  colourless  particles,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels.    (See  Inflammation.) 

191.  There  is  still  much  doubt  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  originate.  During  early  embryo  life  they  unquestion- 
ably multiply  by  a  process  of  subdivision.  Each  then  contains  a  na- 
cleus  cell,  which  parts  into  two,  a  new  corpuscular  vesicle  being  then 
developed  round  either  half.  In  more  mature  life  this  process  of  mul- 
tiplication by  division  does  not  seem  to  be  continued.  There  is  no 
nucleus  whatever  in  tho  completed  adult  red  corpuscle  of  the  human 
blood.  The  red  corpuscles  appear  to  be  then  formed  out  of  the  chyle 
and  lymph  globules,  through  some  unknown  course  of  transmutation. 
Mr.  Paget  believes  that  he  has  seen  colourless  corpuscles  change  into 
coloured  ones;  but  there  is  a  higher  probability  in  the  notion  that  the 
coloured  and  the  pale  corpuscles  are  independent  formations,  designed 
for  distinct  ofliccs,  but  both  originating  in  a  common  source,  the  chyle 
and  lymph  globule.  The  development,  growth,  and  decay  of  the  red 
corpuscles  go  on  simultaneously  and  indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of 
tho  circulation,  but  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the  active  state 
of  tho  organs  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  great  depurative 
organs  (tho  lungs,  liver,  and  other  glands,)  and  on  a  due  supply  of  the 
ferruginous  element  that  enters  so  largely  into  their  composition.— 
{Dr.  JIann.) 

The  influences  which  promote  the  decay  and  retard  the  formation 
of  the  red  particles  (§  lSr>,  ISlI,)  are  chiefly  circumstances  which  impair 
the  nutrition  of  the  body ;  but  there  are  some  of  these  which  affect  the 
rod  particles  much  more  than  they  do  other  components  of  the  frame. 
Two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  a  diseased  state  of  the  spleen,  and 
disordered  uterine  function.     The  striking  pallidity,  or  pale  sallow 

in  ;inimal  ninl  Ycgctablo  fluius  hy  the  microscope  arc  all  dcpcDdent  on  a  mysteriona  ri* 
t;»iity.  If  any  microscopical  observer  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the  behaTionrof  • 
lipht  flaky  precipitate  recently  tlirown  ilown  from  a  solution  ii^  water  and  spirit,  he  vfll 
800  niwtions  and  agp'egaticms  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  recently  effused  blood  dlsct, 
although  less  rep^ular  from  the  unequal  size  and  shape  of  the  particles.  The  close  tud 
onlorly  arranjrement  of  the  blood  discs  i«  favoured  by  their  mobility  and  flatness,  whicli 
faci.itate  the  operation  of  the  apcropative  force;  and  in  this  respect  they  contrast  with 
the  white  glubules,  whofc  globular  ^hapc  ami  larger  mass  render  them  less  apttocoaleM^t 
tlio^o  litiwovor  often  f.iim  rontrcs,  aroun<l  whicli  rolls  of  discs  cluster  in  circles  ornj** 
It  is  remnrkcvl  by  Mr.  (lullivor,  that  the  elliptical  blood  corpuscles  of  reptiles  and  candl 
cidicre  tt^gothor  in  irrojrular  lionjks,  devoid  of  the  rouleau  arrangement  seen  where  rwon 
di.-cs  arc  cf'nocrncd:  it  i:  thvrcl'ure  higlily  probable  that  the  cohesion  ia  dac  to  someflW' 
chanical  iutlucnce. 
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hue,  of  persons  vrho  have  been  long  suffering  from  malarious  influence, 
particularly  in  warm  climates,  has  often  attracted  attention ;  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  these  are  cases  in  which  the  spleen  has  be- 
come diseased,  an  acknowledged  result  of  the  continued  operation  of 
malaria.  The  general  state  of  the  blood  in  these  affections  has  been 
already  noticed  (§  186 ;)  and  it  may  now  be  farther  explained  that  a 
diseased  spleen  operates  not  only  by  withdrawing  from  the  circulation 
an  undue  proportion  of  blood,  but  also  by  keeping  it  in  a  stagnant  state, 
unrenewed  and  unpurified  through  circulation  and  excretion ;  it  spoih 
the  blood  itself,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  farther  use.  Hence,  when  in 
lapse  of  time  portions  of  this  spoilt  blood  are  again  returned  into  ac- 
tive circulation,  they  corrupt  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass,  and 
induce  the  various  kinds  of  cachn}mia  or  cachexia  which  form  the 
sequels  of  malarious  diseases.  This  view  accounts  for  the  fact,  often 
considered  unintelligible,  that  such  morbid  effects  result  only  from  en- 
largements of  the  spleen,  and  not  from  its  entire  obliteration,  which 
last  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  to  occur  without  the  production  of  any 
peculiar  effect  on  the  blood.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  character 
will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  conc/estton. 

The  mode  in  which  amenorrhoea  tends  to  impair  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  blood  corpuscles  may  also  derive  some  light  from  the 
foregoing  remarks.  A  young  female,  during  or  before  menstruation, 
is  exposed  to  continued  cold,  or  to  sudden  mental  excitement ;  the  dis- 
charge is  checked;  and  if  no  serious  illness  immediately  ensues,  she 
begins  to  fail  in  strength,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  becomes  chlo- 
rotic.  The  uterine  system  remains  congested  after  the  repression  of 
the  discharge ;  and  the  blood  in  the  system  suffers,  not  only  from  the 
interruption  of  the  process  of  excretion  (M.  Gay  Lussac  and  Andral 
have  proved  menstruation  to  be  such,  for  during  the  flow  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  is  much  diminished)  (§  170,)  but 
also  from  the  influence  of  a  reservoir  of  the  impure  blood  which  tends 
gradually  to  derange  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass. 

192.  Ilemcdial  measures. — Excess  of  the  red  corpuscles  may  be 
speedily  removed  by  blood-letting,  for  they  are  diminished  in  quantity 
by  the  employment  of  such  means  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
constituents  of  the  blood.  Low  or  vegetable  diet,  and  the  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen  generally,  including  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulating  or 
exciting  agents,  produce  a  similar  effect,  although  more  tardily.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  any  medicines  produce  the  same  result  by  direct 
influence;  but  cholagogue  purgatives,  and  the  continued  use  of  mer- 
cury, colchicum,  and  other  medicines  which  largely  increase  the  excre- 
tions (§  173,)  ultimately  reduce  the  proportional  amount  of  tho  red 
corpuscles.  The  dark  green  evacuations  produced  from  the  bowels  by 
the  continued  action  of  calomel,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury, 
appear,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  to  consist  of  altered 
hsematin.  This  operation  of  calomel  may  therefore  be  well  considered 
as  closely  allied  to  blood-letting.  Mineral  saline  waters,  and  saline 
medicines  taken  copiously  and  in  a  state  of  much  dilution,  sometimes 
diminish  extreme  rubicundity  of  the  surface  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  when  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  blood 
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they  may  directly  destroy  some  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  they  are  there- 
fore useful  cooling  agents  where  these  are  in  excess.  The  remarkable 
pallidity  which  accompanies  the  occurrence  of  extensive  suppuration 
would  also  point  to  the  formation  of  pus  as  a  means  for  diminishing 
the  red  corpuscles;  and  this  formation  may  be  artificially  effected  by 
the  employment  of  setons  and  suppurative  counter-irritants. 

193.  As  regards  the  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles,  when  in  deficient 
quantity^  it  might  be  expected  that  nourishing  food,  and  especially  the 
free  use  of  brown  meats,  exposure  to  invigorating  air  and  light,  and  the 
employment  of  tonics  generally,  would  be  the  proper  means  to  promote 
it.  But  without  the  teaching  of  experience  we  could  never  have  antici- 
pated that  medicines  containing  iron  should  possess  such  remarkable  effi- 
cacy as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  this  element  of  disease.  In 
many  cases  of  chlorosis,  under  the  use  of  any  suitable  preparation  of 
iron,  the  complexion  will  change  from  waxy  to  ruddy,  in  three  or  four 
weeks*  time.  In  the  choice  of  the  preparation  of  iron  best  suited  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  we  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  other  considerations,  but  the  most  soluble  preparations  are  the 
most  effectual  when  they  can  be  borne ;  and  this  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  particular  combinations  in  which  they  are  administered:  thus 
the  iodide,  sesqui-chloride,  sulphate,  citrate,  acetate,  and  acid  phos- 
phate, arc  all  severally  eligible.  This  subject  will  again  come  under 
consideration  in  connexion  with  anaemia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Stevens  that  saline  medicines  have  great 
power  in  restoring  to  their  healthy  state  the  rod  corpuscles  which  are 
changed  in  typhoid  and  malignant  fevers  (§  1 8G ;)  but  if  these  remedies 
are  beneficial  in  such  maladies,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  mode  of  action.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  good 
results  from  the  removal  of  the  diseased  corpuscles  out  of  the  system 
through  increased  excretion  (§  192,)  at  the  same  time  that  fresh  cor- 
puscles are  produced  by  the  influences  suggested  above.  Thus  in  ma- 
larious and  anaemic  cachiemia,  the  best  effects  result  from  the  combined 
use  of  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  chalybeate  tonics.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage accruing  from  the  operation  of  saline  chalybeate  waters,  which 
promote  the  elimination  of  decayed  blood,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
promote  the  formation  of  more  of  a  better  quality. 

The  disposition  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  coalesce,  which  is  augmented 
as  we  have  seen  in  inflammation,  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  saline 
matter  to  the  blood;  and  Mr.  Gulliver  has  surmised  that  a  part  of  the 
useful  operation  of  saline  medicines  in  inflammation  may  be  due  to  this 
cause. 


SFXTIOX  Vlll. 

rir»RIX  AXD  WHITE  couru-cLE,-. 

104.  Fibrin  and  albumen  cannot  be  distinguislied  from  each  other 
by  difforonco  of  chemical  composition.  Licbig  maintains  that  they  are 
chemically  identical;  but  Dumas  considers  that  fibrin  has  rather  more 


( 
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nitrogen  in  it  than  albumen.  Fibrin  is,  hoTrever,  characterized  by  one 
peculiar  property,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  physiological  and  pa- 
thological bearing — its  readiness  to  become  organized.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  organizable  material  of  all  the  tissues 
in  its  final  stage  of  preparation,  and  just  about  to  become  organized. 
Now,  however,  it  is  known  that  it  is  only  the  fibro-gelatinous  textures  of 
low  vitality  that  it  forms.  Its  own  high  organizable  power  peculiarly 
fits  it  to  become  the  material  of  structures  that  have  little  formative 
strength  in  themselves.  But  besides  furnishing  the  substances  out  of 
which  the  fibro-gelatinous  tissues  are  made,  fibrin  serves  the  highly 
important  oflSce  of  conferring  certain  physical  properties  upon  the 
blood,  that  are  necessary  to  it  as  circulating  fluid.  A  slightly  viscid 
fluid  moves  moro  readily  in  narrow  tubes  than  water  itself,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  less  prone  to  escape  through  the  minute  pores  in  the 
walls  of  the  containing  tubes.  The  fibrin  present  in  the  blood  guards 
against  the  occurrence  of  too  ready  transudation  and  hemorrhage,  and 
leads  to  their  limitation  within  safe  bounds  when  accidental  openings 
of  escape  are  made. 

Being  the  constituent  then  which  confers  coagulability  on  the  blood, 
in  all  the  varieties  which  that  process  exhibits,  and  which  furnishes 
coagulable  lymph,  it  becomes  a  very  important  agent  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  or  the  production  of  disease.  Although  probably  not 
80  immediately  concerned  as  the  red  corpuscles  in  sustaining  the  vital 
processes  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  innervation,  its  presence  is 
nevertheless  essential  to  the  active  state  of  these  processes,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  nutritive  and  reparative  function ;  and  it  therefore  exists 
in  larger  proportion  and  higher  perfection  in  arterial  than  in  venous 
blood.  Although,  as  above  stated,  it  is  distinguished  from  albumen  less 
by  chemical  differences  than  by  its  ready  organizability  and  suscepti- 
bility of  life,  yet  there  are  certain  conditions,  chemical  as  well  as  phy- 
sical, which  are  favourable  to  its  formation,  and  by  knowing  these  we 
are  able  to  influence  its  production  at  will. 

Fibrin,  as  presented  to  us  in  washed  clot,  coagulable  lymph,  or  the 
bufiy  coat  of  inflamed  blood,  consists  of  a  mass  of  extremely  fine  fibres, 
containing  scattered  among  them  transparent  granular  bodies,  some 
separate,  and  others  in  round  encysted  clusters.  In  fluid  blood  we 
see  the  same  granular  bodies  or  pale  corpuscles,  but  none  of  the  fibres. 
The  capability  of  forming  these  fibres  seems  to  be  the  great  characteristic 
of  fibrin,  and  its  power  to  assume  this  fibrous  state  distinguishes  it  from 
albumen,  which  solidifies  in  a  granular  mass.  So  long  as  fibrin  re- 
mains dissolved,  as  in  the  blood  liquid,  it  is  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  albumen  with  which  it  is  combined,  but  it  even  then  has  the 
inherent  capacity  to  solidify  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  capacity, 
from  the  time  of  J.  Hunter  to  the  present,  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  an  attribute  of  indwelling  life;  undoubtedly  it  is  connect- 
ed with  vital  activity  in  the  sanguiferous  functions;  but  various  facts, 
particularly  some  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Gulliver,  show  that  the  fibrillation  of  fibrin,  like  the  crystallization  of 
a  salt,  is  promoted  by,  and  sometimes  even  dependent  on,  the  presence 
of  fibrin  already  solidified,  of  the  pale  corpuscles,  or  of  some  other 
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kindred  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air,  and  dilution  \rith  water,  also 
favour  the  consolidation  of  fibrin.  The  former  is  probably  essential 
to  the  result;  for  the  circumstances  which  promote  the  formation  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  generally  include  a  certain  degree  of  increased 
oxygenation.  In  fact,  according  to  Mulder,  fibrin  is  chemically  an 
oxyprotein,  or  more  definitely,  the  deutoxide  of  protein,  and  that  its 
formation  is  in  part  at  least  dependent  on  the  process  of  oxydation, 
is  probable  from  the  fact  that  arterial  blood  contains  more  fibrin 
than  venous,  and  of  a  more  perfectly  fibrillating  and  contractile 
quality. 

But  while  fibrin  is  thus  viewed  with  regard  to  its  mere  mechanical 
and  physical  nature,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  vital  properties,  which  attach  themselves  to  it  more 
than  to  any  other  constituent  of  the  blood.  Its  fibres  and  granules 
are  the  rudiments  of  new  living  textures ;  and  while  observing  its  me- 
chanical construction  and  its  chemical  constitution,  we  are  only  noting 
the  conditions  which  render  a  highly  animalized  material  fit  for  the 
peculiar  offices  of  life.  ^ 

The  average  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  adult  is 
between  two  and  three  parts  in  every  thousand.  Within  the  limits  of 
health  it  may  vary  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  parts,  being  most 
abundant  in  well-fed  persons  with  active  circulation  during  advancing 
growth ;  and  least  in  early  infancy,  and  in  persons  of  weakly  consti- 
tution and  advanced  ago.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  a 
greater  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  arc  present  whenever  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  is  in  marked  excess.  This  has  led  some  physiolo- 
gists to  adopt  the  view  that  fibrin  is  formed  through  the  agency  of 
these  bodies;  that  indeed  the  main  office  of  the  colourless  corpuscles 
is  to  transmute  crude  albumen  into  plastic  fibrin.  Sy  others  it  is 
deemed  more  probable  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  do  for  the  other 
albuminous  textures  what  the  red  corpuscles  do  for  muscle  and  nerve, 
that  is,  prepare  the  material  especially  suited  for  their  nutrition. 
PracticiOly  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  fibrin  and  the  colour- 
less globules,  and  hence  all  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin  include 
the  colourless  corpuscles  present,  whatever  the  amount  may  be.  Dr. 
Carpenter  remarks  that  in  a  general  way  the  colourless  corpuscles  may 
be  deemed  to  bo  superabundant  in  comparison  with  the  fibrin,  when  i 
bulky  clot  is  of  loose  consistence  and  easily  broken  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  converse  when  it  is  very  tenacious  and  firm.  I  have 
found  the  corpuscles  always  abundant  in  the  fibrin  and  coagulable 
lymph  of  scrofulous  subjects. 

1\Wk  An  exrems  ofHbriiu  and  of  colourless  corpuscles  (hyperplasma, 
or  hyporinosis,)  exists  in  all  true  inllammatory  diseases,  especially 
ihos<e  of  a  sthenic  character  and  in  vounc  subiects,  and  in  acute 
rheumatism.  In  some  oases  of  pneumonia  and  rheumatism,  MM.  An- 
dral  and  Ciavanot  found  the  proportion  as  high  as  13.3  parts  ini 
tiiousand.  Ic  is  stated  by  them  that  inflammation  never  occurs  unless 
the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood  amounts  to  five  parts  in  a  thou- 
sand. So  likewise  whenever  an  inflammation  supervenes  in  the  course 
of  another  disease^  there  is  always  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity 
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of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Tho  proportion  of  fibrin  is  also  increased  du- 
ring the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.^  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret 
observed  an  increase  of  fibrin  in  tuberculous  diseases,  in  which  we 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  red  particles  (§  185.)  In 
one  case  of  phthisis,  Popp  found  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  amount 
to  10.7  parts  in  a  thousand.  This  result  is  now  generally  attributed 
to  the  inflammatory  action  that  is  induced  around  tubercular  deposits. 
Mr.  Gulliver  has  observed  the  increased  quantity  of  white  globules  in 
blood  drawn  in  inflammation,  and  I  have  noticed  this  as  occurring 
within  the  vessels.  (See  Inflammation.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  increase  of  fibrin  in  inflammation  may  be  due  to  the  accelerated 
movements  of  circulation  and  respiration,  which  might  augment  the 
changes  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  in  some  experiments  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,  an  increase  of  fibrin  was  produced  in  the  blood  of  rabbits 
by  making  them  breathe  pure  oxygen,  or  by  exciting  the  respiration 
by  galvanism.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  in 
inflamed  blood  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  either  of 
the  pulse  or  of  the  respiration.  There  are  other  diseases,  chlorosis 
fox;  instance,  in  which  blood  drawn  exhibits  a  fibrinous  or  bufiy  coat, 
without  there  being  any  absolute  increase  of  the  fibrin:  this  will  be 
noticed  presently.  This  is  observed  in  various  states  of  atrophy  and 
eachezia,  whether  connected  with  deficiency  of  blood,  defective  powers 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  or  excessive  expenditure  of  the  nutrient 
fluid.  An  excess  of  fibrin,  and  still  more  so  of  tho  white  corpuscles, 
has  been  noticed  to  exist  in  certain  cases  of  ancemia,  generally  in  con- 
nexion with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  glands. 
The  predominance  of  the  pale  corpuscles  has  led  Professor  J.  Ilughcs 
Bennett^  to  coin  the  word  leiicocythvemia  to  designate  this  aficction: 
its  true  pathology  remains  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  probably  a  disease 
of  the  cell-formation  of  the  blood,  in  which,  instead  of  normal  red 
corpuscles,  cells  are  produced  without  colouring  matter,  and  advance 
no  further.  Three  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  recently  fallen 
under  my  observation,  derived  no  advantage  from  the  use  of  ferrugi- 
nous medicines. 

196.  Deficiency  of  fibrin  (hypinosis)  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
many  diseases,  and  temporary  conditions  bordering  on  disease.  Its 
sign  is  fluidity,  or  imperfect  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  it  is  drawn. 
As  venous  blood  contains  less  fibrin  and  of  a  less  perfect  quality  than 
arterial,  so  the  quantity  is  absolutely  diminished  when  the  blood  is 
more  venous  than  usual,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia  or  impeded  breathing ; 
and  in  those  of  cyanosis,  in  which  the  venous  blood  becomes  mixed 
with  the  arterial  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  an  unnatural 
opening.  Excessive  bodily  fatigue  more  or  less  expends  the  fibrin ; 
hence  the  blood  often  remains  fluid  in  animals  hunted  to  death  (§  65.) 
It  was  stated  by  John  Hunter  that  the  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  animals  killed  by  lightning ;  but  Mr.  Gulliver  has  shown  that  this 
18  not  generally  the  case.     In  many  instances  the  blood  is  found  fluid 

1  In  domestic  animals  the  proportional  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminisbcd  before,  and  in- 
ertaeed  after,  parturition.     (Ann.  de  Chim.  1842.) 
'  Edinbnrgh  Monthly  Journal.     18ol. 
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in  cases  of  death  from  poisoning  and  oilier  suddenly  acting  influences. 
In  some  of  these  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  may  be  attributed  to  im- 
peded respiration,  ivhich  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This  is  the 
case  when  poisonous  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  and  strychnia 
are  taken,  \?hen  apoplexy  occurs,  and  when  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
are  divided  (Dupuy.)  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  about 
these  facts.  (See  Mr.  Blake's  experiments  mentioned  further  on.) 
In  other  instances, — as  in  poisoning  with  arsenic,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  some  other  pernicious  agents, — the  fluid  state  of  the  blood 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  more  direct  operation  on  the  blood  itself.  So 
likewise  in  adynamic  fevers,  which  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  pe- 
culiar poison  in  the  blood,  its  fluidity  or  imperfect  coagulability  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  conditions,  and  seems  to  be  a  chief  cause 
of  the  hemorrhages,  petechia),  and  vibices,  which  sometimes  then 
occur.  In  a  case  of  very  low  typhoid  fever,  Andral  found  that  there 
was  less  than  one  part  of  fibrin  in  each  thousand  of  blood,  and  he 
states  that  the  proportion  never  rises  above  3.7  parts  in  the  1000  in 
ordinary  continued  fevers.  In  one  instance  of  abdominal  typhus, 
Simon  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  The  arti- 
ficial imitation  of  this  kind  of  fever,  produced  in  dogs  inoculated 
with  various  morbid  or  putrid  matters,  or  confined  over  their  exhala- 
tions, in  the  experiments  of  Gaspard,  Magendio,  Gendrin,  Leuret, 
and  Uamon,  exhibited  the  result  of  a  similar  deficiency  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood  (§  194.)  In  one  case  of  putrid  fever,  Scherer  observed  that 
the  deficiency  was  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia in  the  blood,  doubtless  the  result  of  incipient  decomposition. 
In  the  eruptive  fevers  the  proportional  amount  of  fibrin  is  not  so  much 
diminished,  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  so  much  increased  as 
in  other  inflammatory  disorders.  The  febrile  and  the  inflammatory 
condition  seem  to  modify  and  antagonize  each  other's  influence  to  s 
certain  extent  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In 
epidemic  cholera  the  fibrin  is  invariably  deficient  in  the  blood.  M. 
Andral  also  found  a  diminution  of  fibrin  in  cases  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, with  headache,  vertigo,  and  tendency  to  epistaxis.  In  apoplexy 
the  diminution  was  even  more  remarkable,  and  in  one  case  was  as  low 
as  1.9  in  1000  during  the  state  of  unconsciousness ;  but  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  apoplectic  symptoms  were  subsiding,  it  rose  to  3.5. 
This  rapid  change  seems  to  suggest  that  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
functions,  especially  of  the  breathing,  may  have  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  fibrin. 

When  some  neutral  and  alkaline  salts  are  added  to  the  blood  out  of 
the  body,  its  coagulating  property  is  lessened,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  subsisting  on  salted  food  will  produce  a  thin  or  hypoplastic  state.. 
Oi  the  blood  during  life;  but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  > 
founded  on  any  well  ascertained  facts,  and  is  perhaps  connected  with 
the  notions,  that  salt  food  is  the  cause  of  sea  scurvy  (§  03,)  and  thit 
the  Mood  docs  not  coagulate  in  this  disease,  both  of  which  are  erroneous. 
( iSoe  Lib.  of  Prac.  Mod.,  Art.  Scurvy,  by  Dr.  G.  Budd.) 

1^*7,  Besides  the  state  already  mentioncil, — pormanont  flui'lity  or 
little  coagulation  of  the  blood  when  drawn, — a  defect  uf  fibrin  in  the  blood 
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causes  a  tendency  to  various  kinds  of  hemorrhage,  generally  of  the 
aBthenic  kind,  and  to  an  unmanageable  oozing  of  blood  from  any  ac- 
cidental wound  or  breach  of  texture.  In  a  case  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, Rentier  found  the  fibrin  reduced  to  less  than  one  per  thousand. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  too,  wounds  do  not  readily  heal,  nor 
fractures  unite.  In  fact,  the  plastic  or  reparative  process  is  at  fault 
for  want  of  its  material  (§  194 ;)  and  for  a  similar  reason,  the  nutrition 
of  textures  which  are  allied  to  fibrin,  such  as  the  fibro-gelatinous  tissues, 
is  then  imperfectly  maintained. 

198.  Magendie  found  that  when  the  fibrin  was  abstracted  from  the 
blood  of  animals,  they  were  afiected  with  congestions  and  elFusions  in 
the  lungs,  brain,  and  other  organs.  This  he  ascribed  to  a  cause  sup- 
posed by  M.  Poisseuille  to  be  the  expression  of  a  general  physical  fact ; 
namely,  that  very  thin  fluids  pass  through  capillary  tubes  less  readily 
than  fluids  of  somewhat  greater  consistence.  His  experiments  were, 
however,  too  rude,  and  his  deductions  too  hasty,  to  merit  confidence ; 
the  obstructions  and  congestions  alluded  to  might  have  been  due  to  the 
cohesion  of  colourless  or  red  corpuscles,  or  even  to  the  deposits  of  little 
clots  of  fibrin  left  by  the  processes  employed.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  a  certain  spissitude  in  the  blo^d  is  favourable  to  its 
transit  through  the  hydraulic  apparatus  of  the  circulation ;  and  that 
when  this  is  deficient,  various  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fluid  may  occur.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
anscmia:  but  I  may  mention  here  that  prcternaturally  thin  blood  is 
easily  thrown  into  sonorous  vibration,  and  that  various  unusual  sounds 
or  murmurs  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  may  be  thus  produced. 
As  these  sounds  are  sometimes  met  'v^ith  in  cases  in  which  the  com- 
plexion does  not  indicate  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood, 
and  as  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  the«most  pallid  subjects,  I  am  in- 
clined to  connect  them  as  much  with  deficiency  of  fibrin  and  albumen 
as  with  that  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  circulating  fluid.^ 

199.  The  consideration  of  alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  fibrin 
brings  under  our  notice  certain  important  morbid  appearances  that  the 
buffy  coat  and  the  blood-clot  occasionally  present. 

As  the  consolidation  of  the  fibrin  is  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of 
the  bloody  so  differences  in  the  proportions  and  properties  of  the  fibrin 
affect  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  coagulum. 

200.  A  large  firm  coagulum  indicates  an  abundance  of  fibrin,  as 
well  as  of  red  particles,  and  is  commonly  presented  by  healthy  blood. 
A  loose  coagulum  implies  a  deficiency  of  fibrin.  A  small  firm  clot  be- 
tokens an  abundant  proportion  of  fibrin  with  some  deficiency  of  red 
particles;  but  the  smallness  of  the  clot  points  to  excess  in  another  pro- 
perty of  the  fibrin,  that  of  contraction  during  and  after  its  consolida- 
■ftion.  The  upper  part  of  the  clot  is  commonly  more  contracted  than 
the  lower  portion;  it  is  also  firmer  and  contains  more  fibrin,  whilst  the 
lower  abounds  more  in  red  particles.  Here  there  is  evidently  a  ten- 
dency to  a  separation  of  the  red  particles  from  the  fibrin.     In  some 

^  This  inference  has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  observations  of  MM.  Bccquerel 
and  Rodier,  Tvho  found  that  in  the  pallid  ctichexia  produced  bj  the  poisonous  influence 
of  lead,  the  albumen  is  not  diminished,  and  the  yoscular  murmurs  are  not  present. 
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cases,  the  separation  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  complete,  the  red  particles 
subsiding,  whilst  the  fibrin  rises  to  the  surface,  and  forms  at  the  top 
of  the  clot  a  layer  of  a  light  yellow  or  buflf  colour,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  huffy  coat. 

It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  besides  coagulation  (§  194,)  fibrin 
possesses  a  property  of  contraction^  and  another  of  separation  from  the 
red  particles.  These  properties  are  severally  presented  in  different 
degrees  of  activity  in  different  states  of  the  system.  Let  us  then 
consider  their  influence,  first  separately,  and  afterwards  in  mutual  re- 
lation. 

201.  Coagulation  is  generally  retarded  in  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
in  other  cases  in  which  the  fibrin  is  abundant  (§  195;)  the  amount  of 
fibrin  present  is  indicated  by  the  firmness  and  size  of  the  clot.  The 
coagulation  is  tardy  also  in  the  opposite  condition ;  where  the  fibrin  is 
scanty;  but  then  the  clot  is  very  loose,  and  where  the  fibrin  is  veiy 
deficient,  there  may  be  no  coagulation  at  all.  Other  circumstances 
may  make  the  coagulation  slow,  as  warmth  and  seclusion  from  the  air; 
whereas  rapid  cooling,  and  exposure  to  the  air  (as  when  the  blood 
trickles  from  the  vein,  or  is  drawn  into  a  shallow  vessel,)  hasten  the 
coagulation.  A  tempOTature  of  150**  totally  destroys  the  coagulability 
of  the  blood.  The  addition  of  some  saline  matters,  such  as  common 
salt,  nitre,  or  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  retards  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  Mr.  Gulliver  found  that  the  blood  of  a  horse  to  which  nitre 
had  been  added,  remained  fluid  for  fifty-seven  weeks,  yet  oven  then 
coagulated,  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Contact  with  dead  organic  matter  promotes  coagulation,  and  most 
especially  when  that  matter  is  at  the  time  undergoing  degradation. 
Mr.  H.  Lee*  found  that  when  putrescent  pus  was  injected  into  the  ju- 
gular vein  of  an  ass,  the  veinjnstantancously  became  like  a  rigid  cord, 
in  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  fibrin  within  it.  It  is  probable  that 
pus  is  often  shut  up  in  the  channels  of  the  circulation,  and  rendered 
harmless,  by  an  investment  of  fibrin  being  thrown  around  it.  MM.  Du- 
puy  and  De  Blainvillc  found  that  the  injection  of  cerebral  substance  into 
the  veins  of  a  living  animal  caused  instant  death  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  clots  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels. 

The  coagulum  of  the  blood  is  dense  in  proportion  to  the  elaboration 
the  fibrin  has  undergone.  But  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  not 
by  any  means  a  test  of  its  coagulability ;  the  heaviest  blood  is  often 
that  which  has  most  corpuscles  and  least  fibrin :  the  length  of  time  thtt 
ensues  before  coagulation  takes  place,  and  the  degree  of  solidification 
that  ensues,  are  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other.  The  Itst 
part  of  a  stream  of  blood  generally  coagulates  the  most  rapidly  and 
the  least  firmly. 

Contact  with  the  lining  coats  of  a  living  vein  seems  to  retard  coagn* 
lation,  unless  the  vessel  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Carpenter 
represents  the  liquid  condition  of  fibrin,  while  in  the  circulating  blood, 
as  being  the  consequence  of  a  sort  of  balance  of  forces,  the  living  tis- 
sues with  which  it  is  in  contact  tending  to  keep  it  fluid  and  its  own 
plastic  nature  to  render  it  solid.^    It  seems  evident  that  all  causes 

^  On  the  Origin  of  Inflammation  of  the  Veins  and  on  Purulent  Deposits. 
'Principle  of  Human  Physiology,  1853,  p.  181. 
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irhich  impair  the  elaboration  of  fibrin  also  diminish  the  plastic  property 
of  the  blood. 

202.  The  contraction  of  the  clot  evidently  depends  on  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  fibrin  for  one  another  after  the  coagulation  has 
begun.  By  the  contraction,  the  red  particles  entangled  in  the  fibrin 
are  also  pressed  together,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  serum  is  squeezed  out. 
The  more  slow  the  coagulation  is,  generally  the  greater  will  be  the 
contraction.  Hence  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  clot  is  often  formed 
more  quickly  than  the  lower,  it  is  also  larger ;  but  the  central  portions 
of  the  large  upper  layer  are  drawn  downwards  by  the  stronger  con- 
traction of  the  mass  below,  and  in  this  way  is  caused  the  concave  or 
cupped  appearance  in  the  clot,  so  commonly  seen  in  buffed  blood  (§  200.) 
When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein  slowly,  or  received  into  a  shallow 
Tesael,  the  coagulum  is  speedily  formed  in  all  parts,  adheres  to  the 
rides  of  the  vessel,  and  is  not  cupped.  As  the  contraction  and  cup- 
ping of  the  clot  are  due  to  the  fibrin,  it  might  be  expected,  it  priori^ 
that  these  results  would  be  marked  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fibrin  present.  This  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
But  there  is  also  great  contraction,  and  often  cupping,  in  chlorosis 
and  some  analogous  states,  where  the  fibrin  is  not  absolutely  increased ; 
here  the  red  corpuscles  are  so  deficient,  that  they  do  not  offer  the  usual 
resistance  to  the  contractile  influence  of  the  fibrin.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  contraction  is  greatest  where  the  fibrin  is  most  completely 
separated  from  the  red  particles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
or  no  contraction  where  the  red  particles  are  in  great  abundance,  as 
in  sanguineous  plethora  (§  184,)  or  where  the  aggregation  of  the  fibrin 
is  impaired  by  the  addition  of  saline  matter  (§  19G.)  In  a  boy  suffer- 
ing from  purpura,  under  my  care.  Dr.  Garrod  found  the  fibrin  in  the 
blood  to  be  quite  as  abundant  as  usual,  amounting  to  3  in  1000  parts, 
but  it  was  remarkably  defective  in  the  usual  contractile  property,  and 
the  salts  of  the  fluid  were  in  excess. 

203.  The  separation  of  the  fibrin  from  the  red  particles  (§  200,)  ex- 
hibited in  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes.  As  the  fibrin  always  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  the  red  corpuscles  as  constantly  sink,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  chief  reason  for  the  separation  is  the  greater  weight  of  the 
latter.  They  subside  entirely  from  the  upper  layer  of  fibrin  before  it 
has  time  to  coagulate.  Consequently  this  result  may  be  favoured  by 
four  different  circumstances: — 1,  tardy  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  giving 
more  time  for  the  subsidence ;  2,  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  red 
eorpusdes ;  3,  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  fibrin ;  4,  diminished 
thickness  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Now  two  of  these  conditions  may 
be  produced  by  adding  a  little  salt  to  healthy  blood  as  it  flows  from 
the  vein ;  and  this  addition  really  does  produce  a  separation  of  the 
fibrin ;  but  the  fibrin  then  rising  to  the  surface  has  neither  the  con- 
tractile power  (§  203)  nor  the  firmness  of  the  inflammatory  buff";  it  is 
gelatinous  like  size,  and  resembles  the  sizy  film  sometimes  exhibited 
in  scurvy  and  diabetes.  Farther:  although  blood  in  inflammation  is 
generally  slow  to  coagulate,  it  is  not  so  always ;  and  in  extreme  cases, 
as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  buff*  appears  even  where  the  coagulation  is 
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speo<ly,  antl,  according  to  SdirocJcr  Van  der  Kolk,  is  seen  in  patches 
aiul  iliiii  films  in  places  where  gravitation  could  not  have  been  opera- 
tive in  promoting  the  separation.^  There  must  therefore  be  some 
uthcr  cause  for  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat,  besides  the  one  above 
named.  The  great  firinne>3  and  contraction  of  the  surface  in  the  clot 
of  infhimod  bloud  may  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  proportion  of  fibrin, 
vluch  is  then  constantly  present. 

-<U.  Or.  Alison  considers  the  separation  of  the  fibrin  in  inflamma- 
tion to  be  due  to  a  vital  repulsion  acting  between  the  fibrin  and  the 
ool.nirini»  matter.  Dr.  Hermann  Nasse  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  think 
that  it  may  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  increased  aggregation 
(before  noticed,  §  li^\'t  then  observed  in  the  red  corpuscles  (Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.,  i)ot.  1S42,  p.  ">'J2.)  Tlie  cohesion  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles into  connected  piles  or  rouleaux  may  facilitate  the  separation,  not 
onlv  bv  the  direct  intiuence  of  the  senurative  a;rzrccation,  but  also 
because  the  connect  ?d  r.iass  sinks  throujrh  the  li'iui  J  fibrin  more  quickly 
than  separate  particles  would;  just  as  bits  of  chalk  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  wa:er  instead  of  remaininii  lone:  susr^en  le  1,  as  thov  would  do  if  in 
the  state  of  tine  p.^wder.  ^Ir.  Oii'liver  has  clservol  that  the  red  cor- 
pv.scles  sink  rapidly  in  proTor:i.:i  :o  ::ie  a*:L::uL:  of  this  aggregation. 
A  n o :  :i ;.t  o  iron :ii s : a :i eo  i:i os:  p  r .  b a  V  W  :V.  v :  i:r:r.  z  the  separa t ion  of  the 
butVy  o.^ar,  is  an  i:;c:va>o  i:i  ::s  o-^":;  lijl.riicss,  due  to  an  augmented 
pr..^T''or:;^n  of  fa:  glolu'es  n'.ixc.l  up  w::li  ilij  pale  cirp'^cles  diffused 
throv.  *h  iv. 

-  "j.  In  order  ilv.-:  i::e  tr-.ie  c'.ar.ic::T?  :f  :'^?  c':t  n:ay  be  exhibited, 
the  1 1  v-d  sh.v/d  I  V-'  -.Ir-i^vv  Vj  ?.  :V.'.  s:i-ol::u  :•..:  >  a  deep  or  globe-shaped 
V.isin  or  o::t\  ;  :\v:;::?'v  warr.:o.:.  ar.  i  s'l.i'.l  -•?  kor:  c?vereJ  over 
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materially  affected,  and  in  idiopathic  fevers  it  is  diminished,  although 
the  breathing  and  pulse  are  commonly  accelerated.  In  fact,  various 
circumstances,  to  be  detailed  hereafter,  render  it  probable  that  the  in- 
crease of  fibrin  during  inflammation  has  its  origin  in  the  vessels  of  the 
inflamed  part. 

207.  The  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  favoured  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  presence  of  the  pale  corpuscles  (§  194,)  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  deutoxide  of  protein  by  some  oxygenating  process  ope- 
rating on  the  albumen:  the  same  circumstances  also  appear  to  bo 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  fibrin.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  pointed  out,  this  principle  appears  in  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals 
after  their  passage  through  the  mesenteric  glands:  it  increases  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  becomes  still  more  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the 
langs,  where  there  is  a  free  supply  of  oxygen.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
how  much  in  the  process  is  due  to  vital  influence,  but  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  some  of  the  change  is  of  a  chemical  nature. 
The  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  (Gulliver)  supplies  a  congeries  of  mi- 
nute fat  globules  which  have  a  tendency  to  attract  around  them  thin 
films  of  coagulated  albumen  (Ascherson,)  probably  identical  Yfitli  fibrin 
or  deutoxide  of  protein;  and  this  process  takes  place  in  proportion  as 
oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  adjoining  red  blood  discs;  thus  the  mole- 
cular base  is  converted  into  single  and  aggregated  granules  or  pale 
eorpuMcles  of  the  chyle  and  blood.  The  oxygenating  process  extends 
also  to  the  serum,  and  converts  a  small  portion  of  albumen  into  an 
oxyprotein,  still  liquid,  but  ready  to  take  the  form  of  a  finely  fibril- 
latcd  solid  (fibrin,)  under  various  circumstances  already  adverted  to 
(§  194.)  The  perfection  of  this  material,  and  its  susceptibility  of 
farther  organization,  constitute  additional  characters  of  fibrin,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  vital  rather  than  of  mere  physical 
properties.  These  will  be  noticed  in  the  succeeding  paragraph ;  but 
we  may  observe  here  that  they  are  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  chemical  materials,  oil  and  protein,  which  the  chyle  and 
blood  contain,  and  the  activity  of  the  processes  of  circulation  and  res- 
piration, by  which  these  fluids  are  constantly  influenced.  A  farther 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  oxidating  process  in  connexion  with  an 
abundant  production  of  fibrin  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  buffy 
coat  of  inflamed  blood  contains  the  tritoxide  of  protein,  a  soluble  mat- 
ter approaching  in  nature  to  gelatine,  and  which  exists  also  in  pus, 
being  identical  with  the  principle  to  which  Guterbock  gave  the  term 
pifin. 

208.  Fibrin,  identical  with  the  bufly  coat  of  the  blood,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  which  new  membranes  and  cicatrices  are  formed;  it  is  the 
coagulable  Ij/mphj  indeed,  which  is  the  plasma  or  basis  of  the  construc- 
tive and  reparative  process.  In  its  capacity  for  these  processes  fibrin 
exhibits  some  modifications  of  condition  constituting  degrees  of  plasti- 
city. Thus  in  a  healthy  state  (euplastic)  it  forms  a  fine  congeries  of 
minute  fibrils,  which,  having  a  high  capacity  for  life,  may  become  or- 
ganized in  a  high  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  false  membranes  resulting 
from  acute  inflammation  in  a  healthy  subject.     But  in  many  instances 
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this  high  capacity  is  degraded,  and  the  nutritive  material  is  cacthpUutie^ 
with  fewer  and  less  perfect  fibres,  and  with  more  corpuscles,  giving  the 
exudation  more  opacity,  and  is  susceptible  of  only  a  low  degree  of  or- 
ganization, as  in  the  indurations  resulting  from  low  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation, in  cirrhosis,  gray  tubercle,  &c. ;  or  it  is  aplastic^  not  organizable 
at  all,  abounding  in  degenerating  corpuscles  with  few  or  no  fibrils,  u 
in  pus,  curdy  matter,  yellow  tubercle,  &c.^  It  is  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  effused,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  plastici^, 
or  capacity  to  become  organized;  thus  it  is  abundant  in  the  blood,  and 
freely  effused  in  the  inflammations  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  sub- 
jects, although  in  such  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  as  well  m  of 
nutrition,  are  commonly  caco-plastic  or  aplastic.  The  fibrin  of  the 
blood  or  coagulable  lymph  in  these  cases  is  more  opaque  and  lees 
elastic  than  in  healthy  subjects,  and  under  the  microscope  presents  a 
predominance  of  corpuscular  and  granular  matter  and  fat  globules, 
and  less  of  the  finely  defined  fibres  and  regular  nuclei,  as  if  it  were 
imperfectly  elaborated;  and  it  therefore  has  a  tendency  to  farther  de- 
generation. Even  the  more  perfect  forms  of  fibrin  or  lymph,  if  in  a 
position  in  which  their  vitality  is  not  sustained  by  the  completion  of 
organization,  tend  to  degenerate,  and  become  disintegrated  into  an 
amorphous  or  opaque-  aplastic  substance  (Gulliver,)  which  appears  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  spontaneous  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration, 
and  which  eventually  may  undergo  a  farther  change  into  fatty  and  cal- 
careous matter,  like  other  aplastic  deposits.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  red  corpuscles  also  are  defective 
in  quantity  (§  185;)  and  this  suggests  a  probable  reason  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  plasma. 

200.  The  coagulation  of  fibrin  is  promoted  by  the  contact  and  mo- 
tion of  a  rough  solid :  thus  by  stirring  fresh-drawn  blood  with  a  stick, 
the  fibrin  is  caused  to  adhere  in  shreds  to  the  stick.  The  same  result 
is  exhibited  within  the  body  by  the  deposition  of  lymph  on  rough  sur- 
faces within  the  heart  and  great  vessels  ("vegetations,**)  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fibrinous  concretions  called  polypi,  which  are  found  after 
death  in  the  heart,  are  formed  on  its  irregular  surfaces,  when  its  fail- 
ing motions  cause  agitation  rather  than  propulsion  of  the  blood.  The 
cohesive  property  of  fibrin  especially  characterizes  it,  and  determines  it8 
aggregation  in  patches  and  films  on  the  surface  of  membranes;  where 
it  is  most  plastic,  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads  or  bands. 

210.  Remedial  measures. — Hyperinosis  or  excess  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood  (§  195)  is  less  rapidly  reduced  by  blood-letting  and  low  diet,  than 
is  excess  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  yet  these  are  the  chief  means  employed 
for  effecting  the  object.     It  would  probably  be  found  that  purgatires, 

*  The  varieties  of  lymph"  hero  described  in  some  measure  correspond  with  those  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Paget  as  fibrinous  and  corpuscular.  (Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  IS-iS- 
Vol.  I.,  p.  332.)  Mr.  Taget  lays  more  stress  on  the  fibrillated  texture  of  the  fibrinous 
kiud,  and  the  great  predominance  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  other;  but  it  seems  to  iw 
very  important  to  keep  in  view  the  intermediate  variety,  which  I  term  caco-plastic,  and 
which  contains  both  corpuscles  and  fibres.  This  has  its  difference  in  its  subsequent  his- 
tory, and  comprehends  the  three  varieiics  of  croupous  exudation-matter  described  b/ 
llokitansky. 
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and  other  agents  which  much  increase  the  more  solid  secretions,  dimi- 
nish the  fibrin.  A  similar  power  has  been  ascribed  to  mereur  j,  to 
alkaline  salts,  to  iodine,  and  to  antimony:  there  is  a  want  of  experi- 
mental proof  in  support  of  the  notion ;  yet  it  is  favoured  by  some  analo- 
gies, and  seems  well  worthy  of  farther  investigation.^  The  effect  of 
salts  and  alkalies  in  doing  the  same  thing  was  probably  suggested  by 
their  property  of  dissolving  fibrin  out  of  the  body.^ 

211.  According  to  the  views  of  Dumas  and  Liebig,  subsisting  chiefly 
on  saccharine,  amylaceous,  or  gelatinous  articles  of  food,  must  diminish 
the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood ;  and  such  food  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  best  in  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which  excess  of  fibrin  is 
a  chief  element.  Is  the  reputed  eflBeacy  of  the  "cure  de  raisins,**  in 
tuberculous  disease,  connected  with  the  absence  of  protein  compounds 
in  the  food?  Bodily  exercise  reduces  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed  with  this  view  in  sthenic  plethora  and  in 
Bcrofuloua  hyperinosis,  but  is  not  admissible  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Neither  can  we  suggest  any  practicable  mode  of  lessening  the  fibrin 
through  lowering  the  function  of  respiration,  on  which  its  supply  seems 
to  depend,  unless  narcotics,  which  impair  many  organic  functions,  have 
some  action  of  this  kind.  The  known  utility  of  opium,  aconite,  &;c.,  in 
rheumatism  and  low  forms  of  inflammation,  in  which  excess  of  fibrin  is 
a  constant. condition,  makes  this  matter  deserving  of  some  research. 
Simon  mentions  one  case  of  phthisis  long  treated  with  cod-liver  oil,  in 
which  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  was  reduced  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

212.  Hypinosis^  or  deficiemy  of  fibrin  (§  196,)  is  to  be  remedied  by 
assisting  the  functions  on  which  the  supply  of  the  plastic  principle  de- 
pends,— particularly  those  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
assimilation, — and  by  avoiding  its  expenditure  through  too  much  exer- 
cise or  other  exhausting  processes.  If  the  digestive  organs  will  bear 
them,  meat,  eggs,  bread,  and  other  articles  of  diet  abounding  in  pro- 
tein compounds,  should  be  taken.  The  digestive  and  assimilative 
functions  may  be  roused  by  stimulants,  bitters,  quinine,  and  the  mine- 
ral acids ;  which,  from  their  power  in  stopping  passive  hemorrhage,  in 

*  Dr.  Karl  Popp,  vho  has  made  elaborate  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
Infers  that  tartar  emetic  and  nitre,  and  (in  a  less  degree)  calomel,  diminifih  the  amount 
of  fibrin.     Dr.  Day  in  Banking's  Abstract,  June,  lS4ti. 

'  Mr.  James  Blake  made  many  experiments  by  injecting  Tnrious  saline  and  other  fluid-) 
into  the  veins,  and  ho  has  furnished  me  with  a  summary  of  the  results  found  in  the  blood 
after  death. 

The  blood  was  found  to  be  coagulated  after  the  injection  of  the  following  matters: — 
Liquor  potassK!  (firmly;)  carbonate  of  potass  (firmly;)  nitrate  of  potass  (firmly;  blood 
acarlet:)  nitrate  of  soda;  nitrate  of  ammonia;  nitrate  of  lime;  nitrate  of  baryta ;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium ;  chloride  of  barium ;  chloride  of  strontium;  sulphate  of  magnesia;  sul- 
phate of  copper;  acetate  of  lead;  arsenite  of  potass;  nitric  acid  (strongly;)  nnrcotin 
(firmly;)  tobacco;  str)'chnia  (moderately;)  conium;  hydrocyanic  acid;  euphorbium; 
and  water  in  large  quantity. 

The  blood  was  not  coagulated,  or  imperfectly  so,  after  injection  of  caustic  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
iron,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  arscnious  acid,  oxalic  acid,  infusion  of  galls,  infusion 
of  digitalis,  alloxan. 

i^ome  of  these  results  are  different  from  what  might  hare  been  expected;  for  instance 
the  decided  coagulation  with  potai'S  and  its  salts,  especially  nitre,  and  the  fluidity  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  infusion  of  nutgalls,  which  have  been  commonly  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  coagulating  property. 
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au^rii^j'uting  the  muscular  suV»?tancc  and  strength,  and  in  causing  the 
ho:ilin«:  nl'  ijha»;:odenic  and  tlabby  ulcerj?,  seem  to  have  some  more  direct 
means  of  promoting  the  formation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  than  by 
their  mere  operation  on  the  digestive  organs.  To  improve  the  function 
of  respiration,  besides  attempting  to  remove  or  diminish  any  disease 
from  which  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  suftering,  the  free  access  of 
pure  eool  air  to  the  lungs  should  be  secured.  The  injurious  effect  of 
exertion  is  exemplified  in  the  relapses  which  it  ofien  induces  in  con- 
tinued fever,  where  defect  of  iibrin  in  the  blood  is  a  constant  condition. 
Fatigue  of  every  kind,  and  wakefulness,  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  sleep  should  be  obtained  by  narcotics,  if  it  do  not  come  naturally. 
In  case  of  doticienoy  of  li^rin  from  the  presence  of  a  febriferous  or  pu- 
trescent poi.son  in  the  system,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  azotizcd 
food,  rest,  or  any  otlior  means,  can  remove  the  deficiency,  so  long  as 
the  poison  remains  in  active  operation.  This  poison,  by  its  septic  or 
other  a  r.  a  logons  influence,  interferes  wi:h  tl:e  viral  process  by  which 
the  tilirin  is  formed.  Lut  no  sooner  does  the  influence  of  the  poison 
subside,  as  evidenced  by  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  than  the  f[uan- 
tity  of  Iibriii  increases;  and  :l::s  faster  than  cull  be  explained  by  any 
iueveaso  of  nourishmeu:  taken.  (A!:lra!  ar.l  luivarret.)  It  would 
seovii  tha:  :he  i:v.i:iediate  efl\ct  of  the  presence  of  those  poisons  is  to 
accolo'.';Uo  the  d:c:iy  of  ilie  more  an:u:::!:z:.l  matters  of  the  blood,  which 
tl'.v.s  sveciiiiy  lec^^.r.e  res:;vod  into  uro.i  cr  Ciilonate  of  ammonia 
iJj  1:  '^^  a!il  as  we  ii;:d  ::ia:  such  sortie  c!:r.r  jos  are  retarded  bv  certain 
agor.ts  s:;oh  as  nitre  ;ch:or:i:e  of  p.;?.5s  strir.g  litrers,  alcohol,  &c.,) 
out  -f  tlie  body,  i;  dees  r. n  >eom  :rrit:;u:^l  t.^  survvse  that  similar 
ajer.rs  r.-av  be  vf:Votual  in  cour.tcractir.^  :::o  s::  tic  influence  within  the 
I .  .ly.  l.'.o  bc:v.r.c:.\!  oyerat:;n  ot  v:-;o  nv.  i  ct-.or  :'.;c:'l:i;c  stimulants, 
ot'  i:".-.r.'.:ie  in  l.ir^e  d-  sc>.  anl  ci  :v.:  I:c::.iS  C-:.t:\i:.:rir  a  iar::e  amount 

::.'.>, :;::  1  C-.'rrato  of  potass,  in 

s-:?.  ii  TT-'r-il'-T  connected  with 

iv.v.' .. : .:.  ^  y .  wor.     The  oxv;:e- 

:^::.u'.:-.:?  j:tiM  :Loy  be  more 
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is  supposed  by  Mr.  Gulliver  to  depend  on  their  power  to  prevent  the 
cohesion  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  he  has  hence  suggested  the  free 
application  of  salt  lotions  to  an  inflamed  part.  The  application  of  salt 
to  a  recent  wound  is  a  well  known  popular  remedy. 

214.  Blood-letting  and  other  general  antiphlogistic  remedies,  if  they 
do  not  remove  local  inflammation,  may  render  its  products  more  inju- 
rious through  lowering  their  plasticity  (§  211,)  thus  approximating  them 
to  tuberculous  and  other  aplastic  deposits.  Thus  chronic  inflammation 
continuing  after  the  full  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
almost  surely  tends  to  produce  degenerated  changes  of  structure,  over 
which  remedial  art  has  little  power.  Hence,  therefore,  we  see  how 
desirable  it  is  that  inflammations  should  be  removed  before  they  be- 
come chronic ;  and  when  there  is  a  risk  of  their  becoming  so,  it  is  an 
indication  that  we  should  try  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  by 
a  tonic  and  nutritive  plan  of  treatment,  at  the  same  time  that  local 
antiphlogistic  measures  are  addressed  to  the  lingering  inflammation. 

215.  A  similar  course  of  tonic  treatment  is  yet  more  forcibly  called 
for  in  scrofulous,  chlorotic,  and  other  cachectic  states,  in  which  the 
fibrin,  although  less  abundant  than  in  inflammation,  is  yet  copious  in 

Sroportion  to  the  scanty  red  corpuscles  (§  212.)  Here  there  is  a  ten- 
ency  to  the  deposit  of  imperfect  fibrin  and  granular  matter  (§  211,) 
even  independently  of  inflammation ;  and,  besides  means  calculated  to 
improve  the  nutrient  functions  and  to  raise  the  character  of  their  pro- 
duct, it  may  be  necessary  to  use  remedies  that  tend  to  keep  the  fibrin 
dissolved,  and  to  prevent  its  consolidation  in  aplastic  forms.  Alkalies 
and  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  supposed  to  have  some  claim  to  the 
power  of  doing  this ;  but  more  efficacy  seems  to  attach  to  regiminal 
and  dietetic  influences,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  all  food  containing  solid 
fat  and  protein  matters  of  the  lower  class  (like  casein ;)  the  freshest 
and  most  sustaining  but  easily  assimilated  nutriment  should  alone  be 
allowed,  and  every  available  step  should  be  adopted  to  promote  the 
functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  capillary  circulation,  and  excretion, 
through  duo  supply  of  healthy  air,  and  through  the  employment  of  ex- 
ercise and  frictions  of  the  surface. 


SECTION  IX. 


ALBUMEN. 

216.  Albumen  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood,  amounting 

in  health  on  an  average  to  about  thirty-nine  parts  in  every  thousand. 

It  was  generally  supposed  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  affording  the  material 

from  which  the  plasma  (fibrin)  is  elaborated ;  but  it  was  suggested  in 

the  former  edition  of  this  work  that  some  textures  may  be  formed  at 

once  from  the  albumen  of  the  serum.     This  opinion  seems  now  to  be 

the  prevailing  one ;  that  the  more  solid  tissues  as  well  as  the  globulin 

and  hsematin  are  formed  from  the  albumen,  whilst  the  fibro-gelatinous 

textures  alone  are  constructed  of  fibrin.     The  albumen  is  farther  use- 
11 
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ful  in  giving  to  the  serum  a  consistency  favourable  to  the  process  of 
circulation ;  it  also  fits  it  for  the  suspension  and  preservation  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  for  blandly  sheathing  the  acrimony  of  the  saline 
constituents.  The  quantity  of  solid  principles  in  serum  amounts  to 
from  seventy-two  to  eighty-eight  parts  in  every  thousand  during  health, 
and  of  these  four-fifths  are  albumen.  It  may  be  generally  inferred 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  how  much  albumen  it  contains: 
this  in  healthy  subjects  averages  about  1030,  but  sometimes  in  disease 
falls  as  low  as  1013. 

217.  HxcesB  of  albumen  exists  in  most  cases  of  inflammation  and 
fever,  especially  during  the  more  active  stages.  Its  increase  is  not, 
however,  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  fibrin.  Its  relative 
amount  is  much  augmented  in  epidemic  cholera;  but  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  water  of  the  blood.  Albumen  is  the  principle  of 
the  blood  that  is  least  afiectcd  in  its  proportions  by  disease.  Very 
poor  living,  long  continued  or  copious  hemorrhages,  and  other  drains 
on  the  system,  will  pretty  surely  reduce  it  in  common  with  the  other 
animal  principles;  but  good  living  has  less  power  in  raising  it  above 
the  natural  standard.  In  the  pallid  cacha^mia  of  persons  who  have 
suffered  lonj^  under  paraplegia,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Bee- 
querel  and  liodier  that  the  albumen  is  not  diminished,  but  is  actually 
in  excess,  as  compared  with  other  solid  constituents  of  the  blood:  in 
fact  it  is  not  the  albumen  that  is  absolutelv  increased,  but  the  red  cor- 
puscles  diminished,  the  albumen  remaining  the  same. 

218.  The  means  of  reducing  an  excess  of  albumen  in  the  blood  are 
similar  to  those  capable  of  diminishing  the  other  animal  constituents 
(§  102,  210,)  including  depletion,  purgatives  (especially  mercurial,) 
diuretics,  (especially  alkalies  and  colchicum,)  and  low  diet,  with  a 
sparing  supply  of  azotizod  food. 

219.  Dt'Jieicncf/  of  albumen  in  the  blood  is  most  remarkably  met 
with  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  or  disease  of  the  kidney  with  coagulable 
urine ;  and  this  deficiency  precedes  the  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
which  takes  place  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disorder.  Dr.  Bright 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  as  low  as  1013  in  a  patient 
with  albuminuria.  (Bright's  Keports,  vol.  i.  p.  85.)  Dr.  Babington 
noticed  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  in  a  case  of  diabetes,  as  low 
as  1024;  and  in  another  as  1027,  although  that  of  the  blood  was  higher 
than  usual,  being  10C»1.  In  this  case  the  serum  was  milky.  (CycL 
of  Anat.,  ic,  Art.  ''Blood.")  Andral  observed  that  the  deficiency 
of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  in  exact  proportion  to  its  ex- 
cess in  the  urine.  In  their  later  researches,  MM.  Andral,  Gavarret 
and  Dolafond  discovered  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  albumen  in 
dropsical  sheop  affected  with  the  rot  (a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  with 
distomata  in  the  liver.)  Sheep  in  a  cachectic  state  with  deficiency  of 
red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  but  without  cntozoa,  or  dropsy,  had  the 
albumen  undiminished.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  cases 
of  cai'hoxia,  or  an;viuia,  attended  with  dropsy,  owe  this  concomitant 
to  a  dofoot  of  allnimon  in  the  blood.  It  is  this  principle  chiefly  that 
gives  the  blood  liquor  its  spissitude,  which  renders  it  more  fit  to  pass 
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along  the  vessels,  and  prevents  it  from  transuding  through  their  walls. 
This  deficiency  of  albumen,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  chief  condition  of 
the  dropsical  diathesis. 

22Q..  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  means  of  increasing  al- 
bumen in  the  blood,  where  it  is  deficient,  than  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  tend  to  restrain  wasting  discharges,  and  to  improve  the 

feneral  nutrition.  The  excessive  loss  of  albumen  through  diseased 
idneys  may  be  in  some  cases  checked  by  what  may  be  termed  astrin- 
gent diuretics,  which  are  also  efiectual  in  arresting  hemorrhage  from 
the  urinary  organs.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  gallic  acid,  tinc- 
ture of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  and  in  some 
cases  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  small  doses.  In 
various  instances,  I  have  used  each  of  these  with  the  result  of  increasing 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  yet  diminishing  the  albumen.  To 
counterbalance  the  waste  by  a  liberal  supply  of  nutritious  food  is 
another  obvious  indication;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  albuminous 
articles  of  solid  food,  a  sustaining  beverage  may  be  made  of  raw  whites 
of  eggs  and  water,  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  A  case  is 
mentioned  by  Simon  (Animal  Chemistry,  by  Day,  vol.  i.  p.  280,)  illus- 
trative of  the  extraordinary  nutritive  properties  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
phthisis ;  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  after  its  use  amounted  to 
25  per  cent.;  the  albumen  being  above  13  of  this:  the  fibrin,  usually 
high  in  phthisis,  was  below  the  normal  proportion. 


SECTION  X. 

TATTY,   ANT)    OTHER   COMIJUSTIVE   MATTERS. 

221.  The  blood  in  a  state  of  health,  contains  three  distinct  kinds 
of  fatty  matters : — 1.  Saponifiablc  fats  composed  of  the  spermaceti- 
like  substance  called  margarine,  dissolved  in  olein,  an  oily  liquid :  2. 
Phosphorized  fats,  contained  principally  in  the  red  corpuscle:  and  3. 
Cholesterine,  a  hydro-carbon  combined  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  formed  in  the  liver.  The  saponifiablc  fats  appear  to  be 
nutritious  principles  introduced  into  the  blood  bv  the  chyle.  The  phos- 
phorized fats  are  probably  formed  by  the  blood  corpuscles  for  the 
especial  support  of  the  nervous  substance.  Both  these  kinds  of  fatty 
matter  are  necessary  to  the  early  stage  of  cell  production.  The  cho- 
lesterine seems  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  a  fuel  furnished  out 
of  cxcrementitious  matter  for  calorific  purposes.  It  is  now  known  that, 
besides  these  true  fats,  the  blood  also  ordinarily  contains  sugar.  This 
principle  may  always  be  detected  in  venous  blood,  between  the  liver 
and  the  lungs,  but  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs  by  the  infiuence  of  the  air, 
being  in  these  organs  converted  into  water,  lactic  acid,  and  finally  car- 
bonic acid.  No  sugar  can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Bernard  has  shown  that  it  is  formed  by  the  liver,  alike  out  of  azotized 
and  unazotized  matters.  Division  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and 
diseases  that  exhaust  the  nervous  energy,  arrest  its  production.     It  is 
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highly  probable  that  it  is  destroyed  in  the  lungs  for  the  support  of 
animal  heat,  and  that  like  cholesterine  it  is  a  true  fuel.  Carnivorous 
creatures  seem  to  make  most  sugar,  and  the  herbivorous  most  fat,  for 
the  purposes  of  combustion. 

222.  The  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  the  blood  is  sometimes  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  give  a  milky  appearance  to  the  serum ;  and  this  increase 
may  arise  under  different  circumstances,  and  from  various  causes. 
The  most  common  cause  is  that  originally  suggested  by  Haller,  and 
lately  proved  to  exist  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  presence  of  unassimilated 
chyle  (§  211.)     The  latter  physician  has  ascertained  that  the  scrum  is 

fenerally  milky  in  blood  drawn  four  or  five  hours  after  a  full  meal, 
n  other  instances,  this  appearance  has  been  observed  during  illness 
after  long  fasting,  and  doubtless  then  proceeds  from  the  absorption  of 
fat  from  the  textures,  as  supposed  by  Uewson.  In  some  cases  a  tur- 
bidity in  the  serum  has  been  found  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  an 
increased  number  of  minute  granules  of  albumen  or  fibrin,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  not  affected  by  ether.  (Vogers  Path.  Anat.  by  Dr. 
Day,  p.  64.  Notes  to  Hewson's  works  by  Gulliver,  p.  85.)  Dr.  Ba- 
bington  met  with  an  extreme  degree  of  milkv  scrum  in  a  case  of  ad- 
vanced diabetes.  This  physician  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  found 
milky  serum  to  have  a  low  specific  gravity,  indicating  a  deficiency  of 
albumen ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  ^t  might  originate  in  a  change  in 
the  albumen.  A  similar  idea  has  frequently  occurred  to  myself,  when 
considering  the  remarkable  instances  of  fatty  transformation  exhibited 
in  degenerating  textures  and  deposits,  and  even  in  slowly  decaying 
animal  matter,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  production  of  adipocire.  This 
notion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  R.  Quain, 
which  will  be  noticed  further  under  the  head  of  Degenerations.  The 
fat  of  the  blood  seems  to  vary  in  nature  as  well  as  in  proportion ;  cho- 
lesterine and  margarine  are  often  found  on  tho  increase  in  old  and 
cachectic  persons,  as  they  also  abound  in  the  degenerated  tissues  and 
cacoplastic  deposits  of  such  subjects. 

223.  The  increase  of  healthy  fat  or  adipose  tissue  in  the  body  is 
probably  preceded  and  accompanied  by  its  presence  in  excess  in  the 
blood;  and  the  circumstances  which  promote  obesity  must  operate 
through  tho  composition  of  this  fluid.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
fatty,  sweet,  and  farinaceous  food  in  excess,  yet  where  obvious  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  not  caused ;  full  living  with  sedentary  habits, 
and  especially  if  combined  with  the  free  use  of  malt  liquors ;  imperfect 
assimilation,  often  connected  with  want  of  exercise  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  either  from  disease  or  disuse;  insufficient  excretion  of  bile. 
Exercise  tends  especially  to  reduce  the  fat  of  the  body,  probably  by 
increasing  its  combustion  in  respiration ;  the  nutrition  of  muscular  tex- 
tures being  then  augmented  by  the  same  influence.  Thus  fat  com- 
monly increases  at  the  expense  of  strength,  and  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion as  muscular  power  is  restored.  Besides  the  use  of  as  much  exercise 
as  the  strength  will  bear,  exposure  to  the  invigorating  influence  of  pure 
air,  and  the  avoidance  of  fat  and  similar  articles  of  food  abounding  in 
hydro-carbon,  some  further  advantage  may  be  secured  for  corpulent 
persons  by  the  employment  of  food  and  medicines,  in  which  oxvgen 
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and  azote  predominate,  as,  for  instance,  nitric  acid^  chlorate  of  potass, 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  and  some  vegetable  acids. 

But  there  is  sometimes  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  blood  without  any 
remarkable  obesity ;  when  the  fatty  matter  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  albumen  and  fibrin  by  a  process  of  degeneration,  which  affects  not 
the  blood  only,  but  also  the  tissues  under  various  circumstances  of  de- 
graded nutrition  and  circulation.  This  fatty  cachsemia  may  slowly 
result  from  age,  debility,  or  various  chronic  cachectic  diseases  which 
impede  respiration  and  excretion ;  but  I  have  observed  an  acute  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  kind  to  ensue  in  persons,  young  and  middle-aged,  who,  with 
very  intemperate  habits,  have  endured  such  privations  as  to  destroy 
all  constitutional  vigour ;  in  cases  after  death,  from  delirium  tremens, 
erysipelas,  ot  some  acute  attack  which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  blood 
and  all  the  textures  have  been  found  so  abounding  in  fat  as  almost  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  little  more  of  such  a  change  might  ren- 
der the  body  spontaneously  combustible.  But  in  case  of  disease  of  the 
liver,  the  fat  in  the  blood  has  been  found  to  increase  to  two  or  three 
times  its  ordinary  proportion,  and  it  is  then  chiefly  cholesterine.  In 
cases  of  peritonitis  and  pneumonia  also,  an  excess  of  fat  has  frequently 
been  found  in  the  blood.  A  remarkable  case  of  peritonitis  is  dc- 
icribed  by  Helder,  in  which  the  fat  attained  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  50  in  1000  of  serum:  the  red  corpuscles  were  much  below  the 
usual  standard  (Dr.  Day's  Note  to  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  271.)  It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  these  instances  the  excess  of 
fat  is  tne  result  of  its  rapid  absorption  from  the  adipose  tissue  during 
the  disturbance  of  the  acute  attack ;  but  others  are  the  result  of  an 
andue  formation  of  fat,  or  of  its  insufiScient  combustion  by  the  respiratory 
process. 

224.  Defect  of  fat  in  the  blood  occurs  in  connexion  with  continued 
inanition  and  emaciation,  especially  in  typhoid  fevers  and  malignant 
diseases.  In  scrofulous  emaciation  the  fat  in  the  blood  is  not  always 
lessened ;  sometimes  it  is  increased ;  apparently  in  connexion  with  the 
fatty  transformations  which  take  place  in  the  deposits,  and  sometimes 
in  organs,  as  in  the  liver.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  state 
of  the  blood  in  those  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  fatty  matter 
are  discharged  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

Deficiency  of  fat  in  the  blood  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  administration 
of  auch  oleaginous  articles  as  the  stomach  will  bear  (such  as  cod  liver 
oil,  cream,  bacon,  mutton  suet  diffused  in  milk,  &c.,)  and  also  by  oily 
innnction  and  frictions  of  the  surface.  This  subject  will  come  under 
oar  notice  in  connexion  with  atrophy.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  in  which  the  fatty  principle  best 
assists  in  nutrition  in  health  may  be  useful  in  guiding  us  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  oleaginous  articles  of  food  or  medicine  best  suited  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Thus  the  more  fluid  fats  are  preferable  to  the  solid, 
from  their  being  more  easily  absorbed  and  as  supplying  finer  molecules 
for  the  chyle.  Again,  some  oils  are  more  readily  saponified  than  others ; 
in  this  respect  there  is  an  advantage  in  cod  liver  oil,  which,  like  the 
fat  of  bacon,  readily  saponifies  or  forms  an  emulsion  with  carbonated 
alkalies,  which  is  not  the  case  with  oils  or  fat  in  general.    In  case  of 
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food  is  connected  with  the  excess  of  saline  matter  then  thrown  into  the 
blood,  which  causes  a  shrinking  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  makes  them 
attract,  by  endosmose,  fluid  from  the  textures  and  surfaces,  wherever 
they  come ;  this  constantly  setting  up  fresh  demands  for  liquid,  pro- 
duces the  sensation  that  prompts  drinking  as  the  natural  means  of  fur- 
nishing the  supply. 

226.  Diminution  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the 
blood  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Stevens  to  take  place  in  yellow  fever  and 
in  other  pestilential  diseases,  and  to  cause  then  so  dark  and  grumous 
ft  state  of  the  blood,  that  free  exposure  to  air  will  not  render  it  florid, 
as  it  generally  does.  This  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  malignant  cholera,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  and  the 
defect  of  saline  matter  and  water  seems  to  bo  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  obstructed  circulation,  lividity,  and  collapse,  so  remarkable  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  that  terrible  disease.  Dr.  Mackintosh  found  in 
some  extreme  cases  that  the  blood  was  extensively  coagulated  in  the 
heart  and  large  vessels.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels  for  want  of  sa- 
line matter,  and  that  the  red  corpuscles  become  partially  dissolved  and 
altered.  Hence  the  temporary  efficacy  of  injection  of  saline  solutions 
into  the  veins  of  cholera  patients;  it  seems  at  once  to  renew  circula- 
tion, respiration,  warmth,  and  other  vital  functions,  as  if  the  saline  solu- 
tion were  the  only  thing  needed.  But  the  defect  in  the  blood  is  a  result 
of  the  excessive  evacuations  of  serum  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
which  are  the  effect  of  the  action.of  the  poison ;  and  if  these  go  on,  the 
good  influence  of  saline  injections  is  soon  exhausted.^ 

227.  The  researches  of  Andral  scarcely  support  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Stevens,  that  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  deficient  in  typhus 
fever.  If  saline  medicines  are  useful  in  common  continued  fevers,  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  supplying  what  is  deficient, 

1  It  Las  been  stated  that  in  many  cases  of  malignant  cholera  there  is  little  or  no  dis- 
diarge  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  yet  the  symptoms  of  collapse  proceed  as  usual ; 
bat  80  far  as  my  limited  experience  has  permitted  me  to  judge,  it  appears  to  mo  that  there 
is  ft  relation  between  these  symptoms  and  the  loss  of  scrum  from  the  intestinal  surface. 
In  the  worst  cases,  where  the  prostration  is  most  complete,  this  srcrum  is  not  eTacuated, 
but  distends  the  intestines,  and  on  palpitation  may  be  felt,  giTing  the  feeling  of  liquid 
weight  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  remarkably  dull  on  percussion.  Doubtless  the  forcible 
and  speedy  discharge  of  this  secretion  is  an  CTidence  of  a  strong  reaction,  endeaTouring 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison;  and  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  object  to  the  practice 
of  beginning  the  treatment  with  astringents  and  opium.  To  aid  and  equalize  the  expul- 
■orr  effort  by  remedies  which  promote  the  biliary  and  renal,  as  well  as  the  intestinal  se- 
cretions, seems  to  be  the  first  indication.  But  it  may  soon  be  necessary  to  modczate  the 
exce^sife  discharge  and  allay  severe  pain  and  irritation,  sometimes  by  moderate  but  fre- 
quent doses  of  astringents  and  narcotics,  but  always  by  ice  and  cold  beverages  internally, 
and  by  heat  stimulants  and  frictions  very  freely  and  assiduously  applied  to  the  surface 
mnd  extremities.  Whether  tliis  treatment  shaU  prove  successful  or  not,  will  depend  on 
the  intensity  of  the  poison  nnd  the  power  of  the  constitution  to  resist  its  influence.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  epidemic  the  poison  is  usually  so  strong  that  the  larger  proportion  die 
in  spite  of  all  treatment;  as  the  epidemic  declines,  the  treatment  proves  more  successful, 
and  tlie  plurality  of  cases  recover.  It  is  during  the  balance  between  the  contending 
forces  that  saline  injections  into  the  veins  may  save  life — not  by  curing  the  disease,  bnt 
by  counteracting  its  fatal  cft'octs  on  the  blool,  so  that  longer  time  is  pained.  This  mea- 
sure therefore  should  not  supcr^icde  oiher<,  which  arc  indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  the 
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or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  through  the  augmentation  of  torpid 
secretion  (§  ITl,)  and  the  removal  or  counteraction  of  septio  inflaences 
present  in  the  system  (§  98,  105.)  Certain  it  is  that  not  only  in  fever- 
ish affections,  but  in  that  very  numerous  class  in  which  the  urine  is 
scanty,  high-coloured,  highly  acid,  and  often  depositing  a  sediment  of 
lithatcs  or  oxalates,  and  frequently  the  coated  tongue,  thirst,  disturbed 
appetite,  and  depraved  secretions,  show  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Saline  solutions,  especially  in  the  efforviescing  state, 
are  most  beneficial  and  grateful,  and  often  correct  what  is  disordered 
in  the  secretions.  In  prescribing  these  salines,  however,  it  is  right  to 
bear  in  mind  the  influence  which  they  may  have  on  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  and  so  to  combine  the  alkalies  that  neither  shall  have  a  dis- 
turbing preponderance.  With  this  view  soda  and  potass  should  both  be 
given,  with  the  addition  of  ammonia  if  the  dryness  of  the  skin  or  the 
weak  state  of  the  circulation  should  indicate  it.  This  method  of  com- 
bining the  alkalies  much  increases  the  utility  of  saline  medicines;  but 
if  exhibited  long  they  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  digestive  powers 
and  to  cause  flatulence  and  distention  of  the  abdomen.  This  may 
often  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  proportion  of  a  salt 
of  iron,  which  endows  the  medicine  with  a  tonic  property. 

It  is  stated  by  Henle  that  a  diminution  of  saline  matter  takes  place 
in  the  blood  of  inflamed  blood-vessels,  but  this  statement  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  an  assumption  made  in  aid  of  his  favourite  explanation 
of  the  obstruction  in  inflammation. 


SECTION  XII. 


WATER. 

228.  The  average  proportion  of  water  in  healthy  blood  may  be  stated 
at  about  79  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
that  this  proportion  increases  as  that  of  the  organic  constituents  de- 
creases. Thus,  after  excessive  hemorrhage,  and  in  chlorosis  and  other 
cachectic  states  attended  with  ansemia,  the  blood  is  more  watery  than 
usual.  The  cflTect  of  this  state  of  the  blood  is  a  tendency  to  dropsical 
effusions  and  fluxes,  besides  the  consequences  which  result  directly 
from  the  relative  deficiency  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood. 

229.  I  have  before  suggested  (§  187)  the  question  for  consideration, 
whether  the  serious  functional  disturbance  sometimes  following  the 
ingestion  of  very  largo  quantities  of  liquid,  particularly  after  exertion, 
when  absorption  is  active,  may  not  in  some  degree  arise  from  the  too 
copious  and  sudden  addition  of  water  to  the  blood.  Certainly  tempo- 
rary plethora,  with  palpitation,  and  feeling  of  oppression  or  dyspnoea, 
often  results  from  the  too  free  ingurgitation  of  liquid,  and  is  not  removed 
until  perspiration,  or  a  free  flow  of  urine,  relieves  the  overloaded  vessels. 
These  effects  are  most  distinctly  observed  when  some  structural  disease 
of  the  organs  of  circulation  or  respiration  incapacitates  them  for  meet- 
ing the  increased  task.     Hence  the  aggravation  that  occurs  in  the 
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symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  when  too  much  drink  is 
taken.  The  colliquative  sweats  in  phthisis  seem  to  arise  from  a  similar 
eanse,  and  may  often  be  relieved  by  a  judicious  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  food. 

280.  Deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood  is  exemplified  in  epidemic  cho- 
lera, in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  has  been  found  as  high 
as  1045  (Lecanu;)  this  implies  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half.  Some  diminution  probably 
takes  place  in  other  diseases,  attended  by  profuse  watery  discharges, 
such  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  and  excessive  sweating.  In  these  cases, 
the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  sometimes  the  shrunk  appearance  of 
the  surface  from  the  undistended  state  of  the  vessels,  indicate  the  di- 
minished bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  thirst  pretty  constantly  points 
out  the  mode  which  nature  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  the  defect.  Ex- 
posure to  heat,  especially  if  long  continued,  and  prolonged  violent  ex- 
ercise, expend  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  cause  the  feeling  of  thirst 
which  prompts  to  its  restoration.  Long  continued  abstinence  from 
drink  has  a  similar  effect. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  extraordinary  decrease  of 
the  water  of  the  blood  in  malignant  cholera  renders  that  liquid  so  thick 
that  it  cannot  circulate  freely,  and  that  this  change  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  the  pulse,  lividity,  and  other  signs  of  obstructed  cir- 
ealation.  No  such  effect  is,  however,  known  to  accompany  any  of  the 
other  states  where  water  is  deficient.  The  influence  of  heat  and  pro- 
longed exertion  is  complex,  and  therefore  not  referable  to  this  princi- 
ple only.  Abstinence  from  drink  for  two  or  three  days  induces  languor, 
small  and  easily  accelerated  pulse,  a  somewhat  dry  and  pasty  state  of 
the  mouth,  and  scantiness  and  turbidity  of  the  urine,  but  little  derange- 
ment of  other  functions.  The  digestive  process,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  suffer,  in  some  cases  at  least,  shows  no  symptoms  of  disorder. 

281.  We  thus  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  blood  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  liquid  drunk;  and  these  expedients  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
cases  such  as  are  mentioned  above.  But  these  expedients  also  furnish 
08  with  therapeutic  agents  of  more  extensive  power  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  extremes.  Drinking  large  quantities  of  water  may  excite 
the  whole  vascular  system  and  its  connected  secreting  organs,  and  may, 
in  a  salutary  manner,  wash  out  of  the  blood  various  effete  or  noxious 
matters;  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  "water  cure"  sometimes  produces 
its  beneficial  effects.  The  free  use  of  liquid  ingesta  is  supposed,  by 
Prout,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lithic  acid,  or,  according  to  Liebig*s 
views,  it  facilitates  the  conversion  of  lithic  acid  into  urea.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Bocker  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1854,  p. 
393,)  it  is  proved  that  large  draughts  of  water  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
body  by  accelerating  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  and  in  increasing  its 
elimination  through  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
total  abstinence  from  drink  for  two  or  three  days  is  an  effectual  mode 
of  stopping  fluxes,  and  of  relieving  catarrhal  inflammations  and  con- 
gestions. Either  plan  exerts  an  alterative  operation  on  the  circulation 
and  secretions,  which,  if  more  studied,  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  good 
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account  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  But  their  injarions  effects 
should  be  held  in  mind:  thus  the  "water  cure  "  is  known  to  prodaee 
an  eruption  of  boils  on  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  these,  although 
considered  by  the  advocates  of  this  system  as  symptoms  of  a  salutary 
crisis,  are  a  serious  and  sometimes  dangerous  evil;  and  most  probably 
proceed  from  an  injury  done  to  the  blood  and  the  nutritive  function  by 
an  excess  of  water,  which  tends  to  injure  the  red  corpuscles,  and  thus 
to  spoil  the  blood,  and  to  increase  the  waste  of  the  textures.  Again, 
the  "dry-cure,"  by  abstinence  from  liquids,  may  cause  faintness  and 
exhaustion  in  weakly  persons,  and  might  be  hurtful  in  those  subject  to 
urinary  gravel. 


SECTION  XIII. 


CHANGES   IN  THE  BLOOD   BY  RESPIRATION. 

232.  The  process  by  which  venous  blood  is  made  arterial,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  its  purpose  of  maintaining  the  life  and  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified ;  and  the 
"differences  in  the  state  of  the  blood  thence  resulting  form  important 
elements  of  disease. 

The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  is  effected  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  and  the  removal  of  some  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportional  amount  of  fibrin  is  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  these  changes.  Each  of  these  several  parts  of  the 
process  is  probably  concerned  in  giving  to  arterial  blood  its  fitness  for 
Its  function ;  the  absorbed  oxygen,  by  its  affinity  for  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  the  blood  and  textures,  aiding  in  those  processes  by  which 
these  are  renovated  in  function  as  well  as  in  structure,  superfluous  fat 
and  other  combustible  matters  consumed,  and  heat  evolved;  the  re- 
moval of  the  carbonic  acid  being  the  excretion  of  a  noxious  matter; 
and  the  renewal  of  the  fibrin  supplying  the  loss  of  that  plasma  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  waste  of  the  fibrous  and  membranous  structures. 

2-33.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  respiratory  changes  are  ever  carried 
on  in  excess;  for,  by  an  admirable  adaptation,  the  activity  of  respira- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  the  corre- 
sponding need  of  alteration  in  the  blood. ^     Thus  exercise  accelerates 

1  It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Liebig  has  giTcn  too  mechanical  a  view  of  the  chaoge 
of  the  blood  in  respiration.  lie  appears  to  consider  the  increased  arterialization,  daring 
exercise  and  on  exposure  to  cold,  to  be  a  necessary  cfuisecjuencc  of  the  greater  amoant 
of  air  inhaled,  in  one  case  in  consequence  of  accelerated  m'tvements  of  the  chest,  in  tb« 
other  in  consequence  of  the  greater  density  of  the  cold  air.  But  if  the  extent  of  the 
chanjres  wrought  by  respiration  were  in  exact  j^roportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  increase  them  (and  thereby  animal  bett 
also)  by  voluntarily  augmenting  the  respiratoiT"  movements.  1  cannot  but  think  that 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  depends  more  on  the 
condition  of  the  blood  brought  to  the  lungs,  and  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  re- 
gulated by  this.  Thus  the  increased  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  a  consequence  of  greater 
changes  previously  wrought  in  the  blood  itself,  and  not  a  mere  result  of  a  fuller  acceei 
of  air.  In  contirmation  of  this  view  I  may  mention  an  experiment  whicli  any  one  can 
repeat;  if  a  succession  of  moderately  deep  and  quick  respiruiiuns  be  performed  during 
several  miuutes  at  a  pretty  low  temperature,  the  effect  is  to  cause  feelings  of  chiLiness 
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the  circulation  and  changes  of  the  blood,  and  also  augments  the  breath- 
ing movements.  In  fevers  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration 
is  increased;  but  the  muscular  strength  being  much  impaired,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  or  the  real  amount  of 
the  respiratory  operations  is  augmented  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  acute  rheumatism  the  circulation  and  respiration 
are  too  active  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  that  the  blood  reaches 
the  veins  without  having  wholly  lost  its  arterial  character.  If  this  be 
a  correct  observation,  the  hyper-arterialization  of  the  blood  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  unusual  quantity  of  fibrin  which  is  present  in  the 
disease.  I  must,  however,  remark  that  I  have  found  the  excess  of 
fibrin  in  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  remarkable  acceleration  of 
the  pulse  or  respiration.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  increase  of 
fibrin  is  connected  rather  with  the  local  inflammation  than  with  the 
fever. 

234.  From  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Broughton,  it  appears 
that  when  animals  are  confined  in  oxygen  gas,  they  die  comatose  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours :  the  respiration  first  ceases,  whilst  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  with  vigour,  and  the  blood,  even  in  the  veins,  is  quite 
florid:  the  blood  also  presents  the  arterial  character  of  very  speedy 
coagulation.  It  appears,  then,  that  excess  of  oxygen  injures  first  the 
nervous  function  (§  154 ;)  but  whether  it  does  so  by  exhausting  it 
through  previous  excitement,  or  by  the  increased  coagulability  of  the 
blood,  or  by  the  excessive  production  of  carbonic  acid,  has  not  been 
decided.  The  last  named  mode  of  explanation  is  the  most  consistent 
with  the  related  phenomena :  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  an  increase 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  must  augment  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  that  this  latter  agent  may  asphyxiate  independently  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen,  appears  from  an  experiment  by  Rolando:  he  found  that 
the  air-tube  of  one  lung  of  the  land  tortoise  may  be  tied  without  ma- 
terially injuring  the  animal,  but  that  if  one  lung  were  supplied  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  whilst  the  other  received  air,  the  animal  died  in  a 
few' hours.     (Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  542.) 

2-35.  Defect  of  change  in  the  blood  by  respiration  is  a  common  and 
important  cause  of  disease,  and  constitutes  a  chief  feature  in  aficctions 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Being  the  essence  of  the  special  disease 
asphyxia  or  apnoea^  its  minute  consideration  belongs  to  special  patho- 
logy, and  wo  shall  here  only  describe  it  in  its  more  general  characters. 

The  amount  of  mischief  arising  from  defective  respiration  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  sudden  or  the  gradual  supervention  of  the 
evil.  An  acute  attack  of  disorder  in  the  organs  of  respiration  may 
prove  distressing,  and  even  fatal,  although  the  impediment  to  the 
breathing  is  much  smaller  than  that  caused  in  some  chronic  diseases, 
where  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  nature  of  the  in- 
fringement, the  mischief  is  scarcely  perceived.      Thus,  too,  patients 

and  faintness  rather  than  of  increased  warmth  and  energy:  it  is  like  extinguishing  a  fire 
by  overblowing  it  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  moderate  cold  to  the  surface  (»f  the 
body,  as  by  cold  bathing,  increases  the  respiratory  process;  for  it  not  only  renders  the 
respiration  more  frequent,  but  it  causes  more  urea  to  pass  ofT  iu  the  urine,  which  is  ou 
eridence  of  accelerated  oudation. 
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affected  with  extensive  emphysema  of  the  lungs  are  habituated  to  an 
imporfoct  state  of  respiration,  which  is  shown  by  a  constant  lividityof 
the  lips  and  clieek ;  such  an  appearance  would  be  a  sign  of  approach- 
ing death  in  other  persons.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  merely 
tlie  general  fact  that  sudden  changes  produce  more  effect  than  slow 
elianges;  it  lies  chiefly  in  this; — that  the  importance  of  the  respiratory 
function  varies  under  different  circumstances.  When  the  several  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  the  muscular  organs,  are  in  a  state  of  full  ac- 
tivity, more  breath  is  needed  to  remove  from  the  blood  the  noxious  ef- 
fete matter  which  is  always  produced  by  functional  exercise.  Hence 
in  such  a  condition  (which  is  that  of  healthy  action)  the  respiratoir 
process  cannot  be  abrivlged  without  serious  disorder.  This  disorder  is 
first  obvious  in  the  increasing  sense  of  oppression  and  suffocation  which 
the  want  of  breath  causes,  and  which  excites  forcible  exertions  to 
breathe.  If  these  exertions  still  fail  to  duly  aerate  the  blood,  it  partly 
is  arrested  in  the  lungs,  right  compartments  of  the  heart,  and  veins, 
and  partly  passes  in  an  imperfectly  arterial  state  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  to  the  arteries. 

•J;''*.  The  phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  thus  compounded  of — l,acca- 
r.vo.l.ition  of  blood  in  the  venous  system;  -.  diminution  of  blood  in  the 
arterial  svstem:  and  o.  doficiencv  of  oxviron  and  excess  of  carbonic 
neid  in  the  M.hvI.  These  several  c."^ndit:'.'r.s  cause  injury  to  the  vital 
f'.metions.  b.^th  bv  the  want  of  a  due  snv  -v  of  blood,  and  by  the  bad 
quality  of  that  Mood,  which  las:  is  irrurious. — negatively  through  want 
of  oxygen,  the  proper  exciting  ajTon:.  an.l  positively  from  excess  of 
carboir.o  acid  an  1  other  exore:nen::ti:aS  matters,  which  are  sedative 
inS'.ienoes.  The  symptoms  induced  are  a^S3  'if  two  classes — 1,  those 
i:v;r]vin:j  failure  of  function,  such  as  niuse::!ar  del::::rT.  feeble  action 
f  the  heart,  pa!!-*r  and  c:lin-:ss  of  the  surfaco  anl  extremities,  and 
i.^ss  of  the  ?o::s:'ry  ar.i  ir.er.ti!  faeu'.tics:  sr.i  -.  :b:se  arising  from  con- 
.-^n  a:;.!  the  r.;x:^u5  iiif-.:::::?  :f  the  l!i:k  11:  ;i.  such  as  palpita- 
t:ashos  ir.  the  eyes.  r.::sos  :r.  the  or.rs.  I.^iriuz:,  r^uscular  spasms, 
\.\     E!th:r   :f  thcr^e  s::s  ■::"  ?v^-y::::.>  iir^v  predominate  in 
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238.  In  cases  of  cyanosis,  (the  blue  disease,  in  which,  from  malfor- 
mation of  the  heart,  some  venous  blood  passes  into  the  arteries,)  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  more  essential  effects  of  defective 
arterialization  of  the  blood.  Individuals  thus  affected  are  in  a  lower 
scale  of  animation.  The  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion  seem  to 
goon  pretty  well,  but  the  muscular  power  is  low;  slight  exertions 
bring  on  symptoms  of  faintnoss,  palpitation,  suffocation,  or  insensibility ; 
the  animal  heat  is  lower  than  is  natural,  and  there  is  greater  suffering 
from  the  influence  of  cold.  In  short,  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
arc  slender,  and  are  easily  disordered  by  circumstances  that  tax  their 
activity.  In  the  few  that  reach  mature  age,  there  is  no  sexual  pas- 
rion,  which  seems  to  be  a  happy  provision  against  the  chance  of  per- 
petuating a  race  of  imperfect  beings — human  reptiles.  The  subjects 
of  cyanosis  are  said  to  be  very  liable  to  hemorrhages,  and  when  these 
occur  spontaneously,  or  from  accident,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  them. 
This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  which  we  already 
stated  to  occur  where  the  changes  of  the  blood  by  respiration  are  im- 
perfect (§  196.)     The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  the  foetus. 

239.  In  connexion  with  the  scantiness  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  when 
the  respiratory  changes  are  defective,  we  must  notice  that  the  exces- 
sive deposition  of  fat,  which  often  occurs,  agrees  very  well  with  Lie- 
big's  idea  that  respiration  directly  consumes  the  oily  parts  of  the  blood; 
the  respiration  being  defective,  the  fat  accumulates  (§  224.) 

Liebis  appears  to  suppose  that  the  poisonous  action  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  ana  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  due  to  their  rendering  the  iron  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  incapable  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  becoming  thus  the  medium  of  its  transfer  to  the  blood  and 
tissues:  but  to  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  objected  that  the  blood  of  an 
animal  poisoned  with  hydrocyanic  acid  exhibits  the  usual  changes  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  seem  permanently 
to  injure  the  composition  of  the  blood,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  red 
corpuscles  merely ;  for  it  renders  the  blood  fluid,  as  well  as  of  a  dirty 
red  colour.  It  does  not  seem  possible  now  to  deny  the  fibrin  and  al- 
bumen a  share  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  chief  place 
in  furnishing  the  material  on  which  that  oxygen  afterwards  acts.^ 

240.  Itemedial  meastcrcs. — Besides  the  obvious  measure  of  endea- 
vouring to  restore  the  respiratory  function  where  it  is  defective,  the 
view  taken  above  of  the  mode  in  which  the  defect  is  hurtful  (§  230) 
suggests  means  by  which  its  injurious  effect  may  be  diminished.  What- 
ever lowers  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions  will  often  give  relief. 
Complete  rest  of  body  and  mind;  warmth  to  the  surface  and  extremi- 
ties, whilst  air  is  supplied  cool  and  fresh  to  the  face  and  air-passages ; 
and  the  employment  of  various  sedatives,  which  reduce  the  circulation 
and  other  vital  functions  to  a  lower  standard,  (or,  in  the  language  of 

'  The  opinion  thus  expressed  in  tlie  former  edition  corresponds  vitli  the  ^iews  of 
Mu'der,  Scberer,  and  others,  subsequently  published;  but  these  chemists  seem  to  me  to 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  assigning  to  the  protein  the  chief  share  in  the  process  of 
ab^rbing  oxygen.  Many  facts  {'i  180,  1H8,)  combine  to  prove  that  the  red  corpuscles 
arc  pre-eminent  in  their  power  to  absorb  and  convey  oxygen,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  by  what  chemical  property  they  do  so. 
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Laenncc,  diminish  the  want  of  hreatfr,)  such  as  digitalis,  conium,  hyos- 
cyamus,  &c.,  should  all  be  adopted.  Other  medicines,  such  as  ether, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  lobelia,  &c.,  sometimes  relieve  dyspnoea,  bnt 
they  probably  act  in  another  way  by  removing  spasm  or  other  me- 
chanical impediments  to  respiration. 

241.  In  extreme  cases  bordering  on  asphyxia,  the  enfeebled  circula- 
tion may  require  stimulants  (§  235,)  and  the  engorgement  of  the  venous 
system  may  call  for  depletion  at  the  same  time ;  in  different  instances 
one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  may  most  need  attention ;  some- 
times both  must  be  attended  to  in  the  same  case.  It  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Chossat,  Erichscn,  and  others,  that  no  stimulant  is  so 
pcnerally  useful  as  that  of  heat  to  the  whole  body;  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  the  warm  bath 
has  been  found  the  most  useful  remedy  in  restoring  animation  sus- 
pended by  submersion.  Warm  frictions  and  stimulating  applications 
are  likewise  very  serviceable  in  exciting  the  failing  circulation. 

242.  Experience  has  not  yet  furnished  us  with  any  other  means  of 
arterial! zing  the  blood  than  the  process  of  respiration.  This  process 
may  in  some  cases  be  carried  on  artificially,  either  by  mechanical  meaus^ 
such  as  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  by  electricity  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration,  (the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  alternately;) 
or  it  may  be  helped  by  bronchotomy ;  or  by  chemical  means,  such  as 
the  supply  of  pure  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide.  Whether  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, or  the  injection  into  the  veins,  of  saline  and  other  mat- 
ters containing  much  oxygen  in  loose  combination,  such  as  the  chlorates, 
nitrates,  and  some  peroxides,  may  not  bo  made  to  aid  in  some  degree 
in  compensating  for  defective  respiration,  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and  more  extensive  trial  than  it  has  yet  received.  If  these  matters 
could  furnish  oxygen  to  the  blood,  they  would  yet  leave  unaccomplished 
the  other  oflice  of  respiration,  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid.  Might 
this  be  accomplished  by  the  administration  of  free  alkalies?  In  some 
cases  of  asphyxia  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  I  have  thought  that  some  be- 
nefit in  the  progress  towards  recovery  was  derived  from  the  use  of  li- 
quor pot:i?sjv  combined  with  chlorate  of  potash.  Possibly  warm  baths 
containint:^  these  ingredients  might  be  made  serviceable,  as  well  as 
friction  of  the  surface  of  the  body  with  these  solutions  and  those  of 
similar  matters. 

243.  The  congested  state  of  most  organs,  which  occurs  when  the 
respiratory  process  is  imperfect,  necessitates  the  employment  of  re- 
medies suitable  to  the  removal  of  this  condition;  it  is  from  a  disregard 
of  this  consequence  of  imperfect  breathing  that  many  fall  victims  to 
the  secondary  effects  of  apnoca.  The  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  liver 
suffer  from  it  most.  The  best  remedies  in  these  cases  are  mercurial 
and  other  medicines  which  act  freely  on  the  secretions  (§  173.)  Pro- 
bably these  act  in  part  by  making  the  liver  assist  the  lungs  in  their 
office  of  decarbonizing  the  blood.  The  speedy  relief  afforded  to  dys- 
pniea  by  a  bilious  diarrhcca  has  several  times  seemed  to  me  to  coun- 
tenance this  notion. 

244.  When  the  respiratory  changes  of  the  blood  are'reduced  by  dis- 
ease within  a  narrower  sphere,  it  beoomes  an  object  not  to  increase  the 
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hydrocarbon  of  the  blood  by  tho  use  of  food  with  much  fat  or  by  the 
employment  of  spirituous  liquors ;  lean  meat  and  other  fibrinous  arti- 
cles, with  farinacca  and  fruit  abounding  in  vegetable  acids,  should 
form  the  chief  sustenance. 


SECTION  XIV. 


CHANGES   IN  THE   BLOOD   BY  SECRETION. 

245,  Having  already  noticed  this  subject  under  the  head  of  diseased 
tecretion  (§  158,)  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  it  here;  but 
it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  changes  which  result  from  the  re- 
tention in  tho  blood  of  matter  which  ought  to  be  excreted,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  various  important  disorders. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  disorder  arising  in  this  manner  is 
exhibited  in  defective  Becrction  of  urine  (§  70,  170.)  The  extreme 
power  of  this  as  a  cause  of  disease  was  shown  in  experiments  first  per- 
formed by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  in  which  the  kidneys  of  animals  were 
extirpated.  On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  there  came  on  vo- 
miting, diarrhoea  of  a  copious  brown  liquid  ;*  fever,  with  heat  sometimes 
as  high  as  llO**,  and  at  other  times  as  low  as  92° ;  pulse  very  small 
and  frequent;  breathing  laboured:  death  ensued  from  the  fifth  to  tho 
ninth  day.  After  death  there  were  found  efi'usions  of  scrum  in  tho 
brain,  copious  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  and  bilious  fluid  and  feces  in  the 
intestines.  The  liver  appeared  inflamed  (?)  and  the  urinary  bladder 
much  contracted.  Tho  blood  was  more  watery  than  is  natural  (§  2-2,) 
and  was  found  to  contain  urea  to  a  large  amount:  thus  five  ounces  of 
blood  of  a  dog  yield  twenty  grains  of  urea;  and  two  ounces  of  cat's 
blood,  ten  grains. 

246.  The  symptoms  induced  in  defective  secretion  of  urine  resulting 
from  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys  are  very  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned,  but  more  diversified,  partly  from  the  defect  taking  place 
in  different  degrees  as  to  amount  and  time.  Thus,  in  acute  cases  of 
albuminuria,  or  acute  aggravations  of  old  ones,  there  may  be  epileptic 
convidsions,  low  delirium,  and  other  typhoid  symptoms  passing  into 
coma  (§  129,)  suffocative  catarrh,  obstinate  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  in- 
flammatory efi'usions  in  the  serous  cavities,  any  of  which  may  end  in 
death.  In  slower  cases,  cachexia  and  dropsy  may  ensue  more  gradu- 
ally, as  the  blood  and  solid  structures  become  altered.  All  these  efiects 
may  be  traced  to  excrementitious  matters  being  retained  in  the  blood, 
and  especially  urea,  which  has  in  very  many  instances  been  detected 
in  considerable  quantities:  when  in  the  greatest  amount,  acting  on 
the  nervous  system  as  a  narcotic  poison  (§  129;)  when  in  smaller, 
operating  as  an  irritant,  and  inducing  low  inflammation  in  various 

*  From  the  researches  of  Bernard  nnd  Barreswil  it  appears  that  the  matter  excreted 
from  the  intestiues  contains  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  which  results  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  urea  from  their  surface. — Dr.  Day^t  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry ^  Med.  Grz,, 
Sept.,  1847. 
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membranes  and  viscera ;  and  in  still  lower  degree,  causing  sundry  func- 
tional disorders,  fluxes,  and  dropsies,  impoverishing  the  blood,  and  in- 
ducing degeneration  of  certain  textures  (§  212.)    It  has  been  before 
mentioned  (§  170)  that  Professor  Frerichs  ascribes  the  worst  effects  of 
urea  in  the  blood  (coma,  convulsions,  &c.)  to  its  being  converted  into 
carbonnto  of  ammonia  by  a  farther  fermentative  process;  and  this 
notion  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  urea  is  sometimes 
present  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  blood  without  any  serious 
symptoms.     But  tho  tendency  to  local  inflammations  and  effusions, 
and  gradual  degeneration  of  the  blood  and  textures  probably  depend 
on  the  imperfect  elimination  of  urinous  matter  from  the  circulating 
fluid.^     It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  blood  in  albuminnrii 
loses  its  proper  amount  of  red  corpuscles  (§  185)  and  albumen  (§  222^) 
and  the  diminution  of  these  assists  in  accounting  for  the  weakness, 
dropsy,  and  degenerations  which  commonly  ensue  in  protracted  caseSi 
Tho  several  results  now  enumerated  may  be  differently  presented  in 
diflercnt  cases,  and  the  treatment  should  be  varied  accordingly. 

247.  The  effects  of  a  defective  secretion  of  bile  have  not  been  so 
accurately  determined.  The  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood  is  often  ob- 
vious in  the  yellow  colour  of  the  serum  and  fibrin,  which  changes  to 
the  characteristic  green  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  in  such  cases, 
analysis  has  discovered,  besides  the  bilin  and  the  biliphsein,  an  increase 
of  fatty  matter  to  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  proportion.  In  sevenl 
cases  of  fiital  jaundice  connected  with  structural  disease  of  the  liver,  I 
have  observed  extensive  ecchymoses  on  the  legs,  which  were  probably 
due  to  the  destructive  influence  exerted  by  bile  on  the  red  corpuscles 
(§  187 ;)  and  I  have  already  stated  (§  171,)  that  in  most  of  the  cases 
of  purpura  which  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  imperfect  action  of  the 
liver,  the  most  effectual  treatment  being  accordingly  by  the  use  of  me- 
dicines which  this  circumstance  suggested.  The  presence  of  bile  in  the 
blood,  although  sometimes  causing  tingling,  pruritus,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  does  not  appear  to  produce  so  much  local  irritation  and  in-  ' 
llammation,  or  change  of  the  blood  constituents  and  general  dropsy,  as 
that  of  urea  docs.  l»ile  seems  to  be  efiete  and  noxious  matter  rendered 
comparatively  harmless  that  it  may  be  again  absorbed  into  the  blood 
and  employed  as  a  fuel  in  support  of  the  animal  temperature,  before 
it  is  finally  expelled  from  the  system.  Still  it  appears  from  very  pro- 
longed cases  of  diseases  of  the  liver  with  or  without  jaundice,  in  which 
tlio  dropsy  is  not  local  merely  (ascites,)  but  general  (anasarca  and 
hydrothorax,)  that  the  blood  at  last  is  impoverished,  and  that  the  whole 
bodv  becomes  cachectic.  Andral  found  that  in  dropsical  sheep,  with  flakes 
in  tlie  liver,  the  albumen,  as  well  as  the  red  corpuscles  of  blood,  was 
diminished.  Symptoms  of  giddiness,  faintness,  drowsiness,  and  nausea 
often  occur  in  connexion  with  imperfect  action  of  the  liver,  together 
constituting  what  is  commonly  designated  by  the  term  lilious  attack, 
and  those  arc  relieved  by  medicines  which  promote  a  free  flow  of  bile; 
but  whether  all  this  is  caused  by  retention  of  the  excrementitious  ma^ 

*  Tho  .Vuiv.nuM.n  *^T  \}w  ?^!t?  in  tho  nnno.  parti  on".  :ir]y  the  ch!:rilc5.  noticed  byeeT^ 
Tti\  o^^o^\o^>.  to  oi\'ur  in  >..!i;M-.5  ir.i'nir.ni  iT.rv  JiicaJi.?.  i<  i  r^; l-al-lv  connected  with  4 
oorro>l". luiin^:  iuoro;i>c  in  il.e  aiso .sol  jart* 
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ker  in  the  blood,  or  by  the  sympathy  (§  152)  of  the  brain  and  heart 
irith  the  stomach  and  liver,  is  uncertain;  but  in  severe  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  alarming  from  the  depression  of  the  heart's  action, 
feeling  of  death-like  oppression,  and  overwhelming  vertigo ;  a  very  acid 
fluid  is  often  vomited,  and  subset [uently  bile  in  quantities;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  very  dark-coloured  bile  passes  downward  with  great 
relief  to  all  the  symptoms. 

248.  The  remedial  means  to  be  directed  against  an  accumulation  of 
the  urinous  constituents  in  the  blood  comprise  chiefly  medicines  -which 
increase  the  secretions  (eliminants,)  and  those  -which  counteract  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  excrementitious  matter  on  the  various  func- 
tions including  that  of  nutrition.  Of  climiuaut  remedies,  doubtless, 
diuretics,  which  may  restore  the  function  of  the  failing  secretory  organ, 
are  most  called  for;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased, 
and  will  not  answer  to  their  usual  stimuli,  as  it  occurs  in  inflammation, 
extensive  congestion,  and  degeneration  of  these  glands.  Under  these 
eircumstance.s  purgatives,  especially  those  that  excite  a  copious  watery 
discharge,  and  diaphoretics,  may  give  relief,  by  eflecting  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  by  other  omunctories;  and  in  case  of  coma,  convul- 
sions, or  extensive  dropsy  from  uriemia,  these  remedies,  if  freely  and 
promptly  used,  often  succeed  in  averting  a  fatal  result.  In  this  way  a 
dose  or  two  of  calomel,  followed  by  repeated  saline  purgatives,  may 
give  seasonable  relief.  Saline  purgatives  and  diuretics  are  generally 
safer  and  more  eflicacious  than  others;  but  croton  oil,  jalap,  gamboge, 
and  elaterium  are  sometimes  required  where  great  promptitude  and 
energy  of  action  are  wanted.  In  more  chronic  cases,  saline  purgatives 
and  diuretics  are  commonly  more  useful  than  others,  as  they  seem  more 
Barely  to  act  as  eliminants  where  the  blood  is  diseased:  but  they  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  other  remedies,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tions of  dandelion,  broom,  foxglove,  &c.  To  promote  diaphoresis,  ex- 
ternal warmth,  applied  by  the  vapour  bath  or  hot-bath,  is  more  effectual 
than  internal  medicines ;  but  sudorifics,  according  to  my  experience, 
are  much  inferior  in  utility,  as  eliminants,  to  purgatives  and  diuretics. 

249.  As  the  effects  of  uncmia  are  various  in  different  cases,  and  even 
in  different  parts  and  functions,  tho  means  to  counteract  them  must  be 
varied  so  far  as  they  have  any  efliciency.  It  is  imcertain  that  we  have 
any  means  of  counteracting  the  narcotic  influence  of  unemia ;  but  if 
this  depends,  according  to  the  notion  of  Frerichs,  on  a  fermentative 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  some  good  might  be  expected 
from  antiseptics  and  perhaps  from  the  mineral  acids.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Simpson  on  this  subject,  he  suggested  that  part  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  chloroform  in  cases  of  infantile  and  puerperal 
convulsions  (which  are  generally  connected  with  urirmia)  might  be  due 
to  the  chlorine  preventing  the  injurious  development  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  blood,  in  more  chronic  cases  of  unemia,  I  think  I 
have  seen  good  results  from  the  free  use  of  chlorate  of  potass  and  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  depression  of  the  muscular  power  (including  the  respi- 
ration,) is  combated  by  diffusible  stimulants.  But  the  local  action  of 
the  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood  is  irritant;  hence  arise  irritation 

12 
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and  inflammation  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  requiring  local 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  most  efficient  of  which  are  blisters.  The 
tendency  of  excrcmentitious  matter  to  impoverish  the  blood  and  to  pro- 
mote degeneration  of  tissues  is  to  be  opposed  by  nourishing  diet  and 
by  tonics,  especially  those  containing  iron ;  but  these  are  rarely  borne 
well,  unless  in  very  small  doses,  and  they  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  iodine,  bromine,  and  salines,  as  in  certain  mineral  waterSi 
which  act  as  eliminants  as  well  as  tonics. 

250.  The  indications  of  treatment  in  cholsemia  are  similar  to  those 
in  uraemia,  with  this  difference,  that  cholagogue  purgatives  take  the 
precedence  of  other  eliminant  remedies.  The  most  potent  of  these  are 
the  preparations  of  mercury ;  but  their  weakening  operation  forms  aa 
objection  to  their  being  used  too  largely  or  too  long.  They  may  be 
combined  and  followed  by  saline  aperients  and  diuretics,  especially  the 
sulphates  of  soda,  potass,  and  magnesia,  the  hydrochlorate  and  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  together  with  suitable  additions  of  senna,  aloes, 
and  taraxacum,  all  of  which  have  a  distinct  influence  on  the  biliaiy 
secretion.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  has  been  reputed  to  promote  the 
biliary  secretion,  especially  when  used  in  a  bath  or  as  a  lotion  over  s 
large  surface  of  the  body.  Nux  vomica,  in  the  form  of  extract,  and 
its  active  principle,  strychnia,  have  also  been  supposed  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  whilst  they  certainly  pos- 
sess valuable  properties  as  a  tonic  to  the  alimentary  canal.  ^ 

What  are  called  bilious  attacks  are  usually  connected  rather  withsa 
excessive  than  a  defective  secretion  of  bile ;  but  probably  the  chief 
symptoms  depend  on  its  imperfect  elimination  from  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  as  well  as  its  presence,  sometimes  in  a  decomposed  state,  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  An  emetic  and  diluents  will  give  the  speediest 
relief  where  vomiting  is  unavoidable,  but  it  should  be  followed  in  doe 
time  by  a  mercurial  purgative ;  and  where  the  sickness  is  less  ui|[ent, 
the  latter,  with  effervescing  salines,  is  generally  sufficient.  For  the 
prevention  of  these  attacks,  it  is  important  to  avoid  all  fat  and  highly- 
sweetened  articles  of  diet;  to  be  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors;  to  use  regular  exercise,  especially  on  horseback;  and  carefully 
to  attend  to  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

251.  The  perspiratori^  secretion  contains  lactic  acid  and  lactates  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  which  probably  proceed  from  the  transformation  « 
decay  of  the  textures,  particularly  the  muscular,  which  the  researches 
of  Liebig  have  shown  to  contain  a  large  preponderance  of  this  acid 
(Chemistry  of  Food,  &c.,  1847.)  Uence  these  products  abound  doriiis 
great  muscular  exertion ;  and  when  perspiration  is  checked  by  exterou 
cold  (§  77,)  they  are  accumulated  in  the  blood,  thus  often  causing  rhen- 

^  In  cases  of  prolonged  JAundice,  alter  mercary  has  been  used  as  long  as  is  pmdent, 
and  the  feces  are  si  ill  without  bilo  whilst  the  urine  is  deeplj  tinged  and  loaded  witk 
lithatos.  the  most  generallr  useful  combinaiion  of  remedies  that  1  have  tried  has  bsa 
that  of  an  offcrrescing  draught  comprising  the  three  alkaline  carbonates,  with  strychaas 
in  doses  of  one-fonieth  to  one- twentieth  of  a  grain.  diss^i'Ived  in  the  citric  acid  used  ftr 
the  saline,  whilst  the  surface  o^f  the  bodj  is  sponged  twice  dailv  with  a  nitro-muiiatiB 
acid  lotion.  The  extract  of  nux  romica.  in  doses  of  ODe-sixth  to  one-third  of  a  grsia, 
twice  or  thrice  dailv.  is  a  useful  addition  to  a  pill  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  »it*ityai^— ,  ii 
CA«es  of  torpidity  of  the  Utct  and  bowels»  when  it  is  detirable  to  avoid  the  frequent  vm 
of  meixurj. 
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matism,  urinary  disorders,  or  cutaneous  diseases.     The  very  serious 
eiPeets  that  sometimes  result  when  cold  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  per- 

Siring  body  may  be  partly  referred  to  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  to 
e  disorder  produced  in  the  circulation.^     Rheumatism  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  as  an  effect  of  cold  and  wet,  when  the  body  is  fatigued 

S'  mucb  muscular  exertion  (§  30 ;)  and  I  have  sometimes  observed  that 
e  rheumatism  chiefly  affects  the  limbs  which  have  been  most  exercised. 
When  the  skin  fails  to  excrete,  increased  work  is  thrown  on  the  kidneys, 
and  hence  may  result  various  diseases  of  these  organs:  if  these  organs 
fail  in  the  performance  of  their  task,  the  lactic  acid  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  and,  probably  acting  as  a  ferment  (§  66,)  causes  the  formation 
of  more  and  of  kindred  products:  these,  in  inflammatory  subjects,  ex- 
dte  rheumatic  fever ;  that  is,  fever,  with  inflammation  of  more  or  fewer 
of  the  joints,  and  often  of  the  membranes  of  the  heart.  In  cachectic 
persons  the  same  acid  matters  cause  miliary  fever,  erysipelas,  or  pem- 
phigus ;  and  in  more  torpid  frames,  various  local  rheumatic  or  gouty 
affections.  All  these  cases  are  frequently  remarkable  for  the  acid  cha- 
racter of  the  cutaneous  and  renal  excretions,'  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
blood  has  been  said  to  possess  acid  qualities,  or  to  be  deficient  in  its 
ssnal  alkaline  reaction.  (Dr.  Day's  Vogel,  p.  80.)  I  have  never  detected 
ftny  approach  to  an  acid  reaction  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  inC  any  dis- 
eases, but  repeatedly  I  have  found  the  effusions  in  serous  membranes 
lecidedly  acid.  In  one  case  of  peritonitis,  in  which  the  peritoneal 
loid  caused  smarting  of  the  hands  of  the  operator,  it  was  found  to 
redden  litmus  paper  most  strongly.  Dr.  Garrod,  in  rheumatic  cases, 
ilways  found  the  blood  alkaline.'  He  could  not  discover  any  lithic 
Aeid  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  rheumatism,  whilst  it  was  always 
present  in  that  of  the  subjects  of  gout.  In  low  forms  of  rheumatism, 
especially  the  neuralgic,  the  materies  morbi  is  probably  oxalic  acid,  as 
was  origmally  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout ;  for  I  have  in  numerous  in- 
stances found  an  abundance  of  the  octohedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine,  especially  when  the  patients  began  to  convalesce.  The 
only  instance  in  which  oxalic  acid  has  ever  been  detected  in  the  blood 
was  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  gout,  who  was  for  some 
time  under  my  care  at  University  College  Hospital.  In  this  case  Dr. 
Garrod  detected  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  blood.  The  man  died  dropsical  with  albuminous  urine;  the 
mriniferous  tubes  were  found  obstructed  with  lithate  of  soda.  (Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  1850.) 

252.  The  treatment  in  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
defective  excretion,  therefore,  should  not  be  merely  antiphlogistic,  but 
also  of  a  kind  calculated  to  eliminate  the  morbid  matter  from  the  blood. 

1  Dr.  IV.  Willis  has  suggested  that  checked  perspiration  may  prove  hnrtftil  by  rendering 
the  skin  dry,  and  therefore  unfavourable  for  vital  changes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
eataneou  eapUlaries.  But  if  this*  were  the  only  or  chief  cause  of  mischief,  it  might  be 
ahnys  removed  by  the  warm  bath,  or  any  othor  means  of  moistening  the  snrfliice ;  so 
ilio  pemidonB  effects  should  always  result  f^om  a  dry  state  of  the  skin.  In  neither  case 
is  Au  consistent  with  facts. 

*  In  patients  with  acute  rheumatism,  I  have  frequently  found  the  perspiration  of  the 
ilbeted  Jointe  more  strongly  aeid  than  on  other  parte.  The  vesicles  of  miUary  emption 
eMtidn  a  flidd  wluch  also  strongly  reddens  Utmai  paper. 

i  Hed.  Chir.  Trane.,  1854. 
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In  Rli*:lil  cases,  topical  heat,  stimulant  frictions,  anil  sudorifics  may 
sullico  for  tlie  cure;  but  in  most  instances,  tlio  kidneys  and  liver  should 
1)0  excited  to  assist  in  the  process  of  elimination ;  and  various  combina- 
tions of  colchicum  and  alkaline  carbonates  and  other  salines,  with  mer- 
cury, opium,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  generally  effect  this  purpose  very 
Hatisfaotorily,  and  speedily  and  permanently  remove  the  disease. 
"Where  the  disease  is  more  decidedly  asthenic,  and  the  urine  exhibits 
a  deposition  of  oxalate  of  limo  with,  or  instead  of,  lithates,  or  acid 
phosphates,  great  advantage  may  be  often  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  measures  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  and  vital  energies  of  the 
circiilatin^i:  and  secreting  organs,  such  as  the  administration  of  bart, 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  iron :  and  these  remedies  are  the  more  eligible  in 
cases  of  neuralgic  rheumatism,  because  the  attacks  are  then  periodic, 
wiili  iniervals  of  depression  that  are  highly  favourable  to  the  iniiucnce 
of  the  medicines. 

Within  the  last  few  vears  two  new  remedies  for  rheumatism  hare 
been  much  oxti^^lled.  as  effecting  a  cure  more  surely  and  rapidly  than 
any  nuulo  of  treacmeni  previously  in  use.  One  is  nitrate  of  potass  in 
largo  doses  ^from  S^j?  to  5"'i.i  P«^r  dioin'j  much  diluted  with  barley-water, 
prisan,  or  otlior  diluent.  Tuis  treatment  was  strongly  recommended 
by  several  Engli>h  physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  has  recently 
boon  intivduoed  in  France  by  M.  Martin  Solon,  and  here  by  Dr.  Ba- 
sham.  The  other  is  lomon-juice,  also  given  in  large  quantities,  as  first 
ndviiiod  bv  Dr.  Owen  Keo^.  Thore  is  rrood  tesiimonv  in  favour  of  each 
ot'  ilio<o  romodios.  and  the  trials  which  I  Lave  made  of  them  have  con- 
Ainoovi  me  of  their  util'/.v:  lu:  for  cor:air.:v  ar^d  speed  in  curinir  rheu- 
ir.a:isr.K  ihev  do  no:  arroar  to  me  to  o  :ua!  the  combination  of  colchi- 
o:;vo.  >v::;i  a-kalios,  whi^ii  1  Lave  been  in  the  Cjnstant  habit  of  using 
d::vi:.^  i;.o  ',\s:  I^^o:::v  vor;rs.     E::h  r.::ro  aiii  le:uon-iuice  have  more 

;io:l.v.  kV.  ;'..o  k:  ir.ov>  thav.  ..:i  ar:v  cti.cr  so:rt:i:n,  ar.d  this  is  the  ef- 
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eomplicated  with  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  heart ;  in  which 
case,  also  blood-letting,  mercurials,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies 
are  required  in  addition.  My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  assign 
to  colcbicum  with  carbonated  alkalies  the  highest  place  in  the  list  of 
mnedies  for  rheumatism,  this  being  the  one  most  efficacious  in  sub- 
duing the  specific  or  rheumatic  element  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  in- 
sufficient where  inflammatory  excitement  runs  very  high,  or  involves 
the  heart  in  inflammations  which  are  not  merely  rheumatic  in  nature: 
under  these  circumstances,  blood-letting,  local  and  general,  calomel 
and  opium,  and  at  a  later  period,  blisters,  are  required  in  addition  to 
the  colchicum  and  alkali.  Opium  or  morphia  also  afibrds  most  valuable 
ud  in  the  treatment  in  cases  of  extreme  pain  or  nervous  excitement; 
ind  also  where  the  bowels  are  irritable  and  are  disposed  to  diarrhoea 
under  the  influence  of  the  colchicum.  The  proper  curative  action  of 
the  latter  medicine  is  through  the  kidneys;  and  its  beneficial  operation 
is  generally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  urine,  as  indicated  by  its  quantity  and  specific  gravity.  The  diar- 
rhoea produced  by  colchicum  and  other  purgatives  often  reduces  rheu- 
matic swellings  for  a  time ;  but  the  improvement  is  not  lasting,  and 
there  is  usually  a  relapse  of  the  disease  so  soon  as  the  purging  ceases. 

The  eliminating  process  which  colchicum  establishes  through  the 
kidneys  should  bo  kept  up  for  some  time  after  pain  and  other  local 
qrmptoms  have  been  relieved;  but  this  may  usually  be  effected  by  re- 
dnced  doses,  and  its  weakening  operation  may  sometimes  be  counter- 
acted by  combinations  with  bitters  or  mild  tonics.  In  cases  where  the 
stomach  and  bowels  do  not  tolerate  the  colchicum,  a  substitute  may  be 
found  in  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  equal  efficacy. 

Both  the  disease  itself,  and  the  chief  remedies  used  to  subdue  acute 
rheumatism,  cause  an  expenditure  of  the  blood  and  tissue  material,  and 
therefore  a  tonic  and  nutrient  treatment  is  required  to  re-establish  the 
health ;  and  for  this  purpose,  quinine,  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  and  cod 
lirer  oil,  deserve  especial  mention  as  the  most  suitable  aids  to  nourish- 
ine  diet.^ 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  independently  of  the  action  of  medi- 
cines, Nature  has  her  own  methods  of  purifying  the  blood  from  the 

^  The-  treatTDCTit  for  acute  nnd  sab-acuto  rheumatism  generally  arlopted  (luring  my 
ehmrge  at  the  hospital  of  University  College  was  as  follows: — after  one  mercurial  purge, 
colekicam  wine  was  given  to  all,  in  dosen  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims  with  the 
■tme  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  in  peppermint  water,  every  four, 
rfx,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  case  of  dispodtion  to 
diarrha'a,  a  few  dropit  of  laudanum  were  added.  In  very  acute  cases  with  high  fever, 
tnd  mAny  joints  implicated,  one  venesection  to  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  was  sometimes 
practiced ;  and  in  case  of  complication  with  cardiac  inflammation,  blood  was  drawn  from 
the  region  of  the  heart  by  cupping  or  leeches,  generally  followed  by  blisters.  Under  the 
lame  circumstances,  calomel  and  opium  or  morphia,  with  ipecacuanha,  was  generally 
pveo  once  or  twice  daily  until  the  severe  symptoms  were  relieved. 

The  general  result  of  this  treatment  was  that  on  an  average  of  300  cnses,  convalescence 
(tbet  is,  freedom  from  fixed  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling)  was  established  in  five  days: 
bat  to  secure  the  patient  against  relapse,  the  remedies  were  continued  for  from  one  to 
tkree  weeks  after;  during  the  latter  half  of  which  period  the  colchicum  was  combined 
lith  or  replaced  by  a  tonic,  and  the  patients  allowed  full  diet  That  the  colchicum  was 
the  most  efficient  anti-rheumatic  remedy  employed  in  this  treatment  was  proved  by  the 
Much  more  tedious  progress  of  a  few  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  irritability  of  stomaoh 
or  bowels,  the  colchicum  was  omitted,  and  the  alkalies  and  meroorials  alone  continued. 
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goaty  than  more  general  abstinencoy  which  in  many  cases  would  be 
absolately  hurtful.  Lithic  acid,  like  urea,  is  one  of  the  lower  forms 
into  which  the  higher  animal  principles,  fibrin,  albumen,  and  gelatin, 
tend  to  pass  in  their  progress  towards  resolution.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
duced in  excess  where  there  is  more  azotized  matter  than  is  wanted 
tor  the  reparation  of  the  textures,  or  than  the  vital  assimilating  powers 
can  appropriate  for  such  a  purpose.  It  results  also  from  the  decay 
of  the  textures  after  much  exertion,  and  especially  during  febrile  or 
inflammatory  irritation,  when  copious  deposits  of  the  lithates  appear 
in  the  urine. 

The  morbid  effects  of  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  and  to  other  circumstances. 
The  kidneys  are  the  proper  emunctories  by  which  it  is  eliminated  from 
the  blood,  and  these  sometimes  suffer  from  the  irritation  which  it  causes ; 
hence  nephralgia  and  nephritis^  may  occur;  or  the  water  and  the  al- 
kali secreted  with  it  in  the  urine  may  be  insufficient  to  hold  it  in  solu- 
tion, and  It  may  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystallized  sand  or  gravel, 
or  calculus,  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  various  irritations  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  urinary  apparatus  are  thus  induced. 

But  sometimes  the  kidneys  may  fail  in  theu:  power  of  elimination 
(§  170 ;)  in  fact,  before  a  fit  of  gout,  the  lithic  acid  does  disappear 
from  the  urine ;  it  then,  with  its  compounds,  accumulates  in  the  blood, 
and  may  cause  various  forms  of  irritation  and  functional  derangement 
(irregalar  gout,  which  is  extremely  common,  and  of  infinitely  varied 
kind  and  seat:)  until  at  length  some  circumstance  may  fix  the  mischief 
in  a  limb,  when  a  fit  of  regular  gout  is  the  result.  In  this  fit,  if  per- 
fect, inflammation  is  excited,  and  more  or  less  of  febrile  disturbance, 
which  ends  with  a  copious  deposit  in  the  urine,  affecting  the  removal 
of  the  morbid  matter  (§  165.)  The  more  acute  and  fixed  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  smarter  the  fever,  the  more  abundant  is  the  deposit 
after  i^  and  the  more  free  is  the  patient  from  subsequent  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  inflammation  is  low,  changing  its  place,  and 
with  little  fever,  it  generally  tarries  long,  and  the  system  is  not  re- 
lieved. It  is  when  gout  thus  lasts  long,  or  frequently  recurs,  that  its 
material  so  accumulates  in  the  joints  as  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
ft  plastery  or  calculous  matter,  consisting  of  lithate  of  soda  (chalk 
•tones  of  gout.')  This  chronic  form  of  the  disorder  is  connected  with 
m  more  or  less  permanent  derangement  of  the  digestive  or  assimilative 
functions,  and  this  renders  the  treatment  more  difficult,  or  less  suc- 
cessful, than  is  that  of  the  more  acute  forms.  In  such  chronic  cases, 
lithio  acid  seems  to  be  engendered  in  great  abundance,  and  although 

>  I  hsYe  in  iereral  instances  found  in  the  cortioal  and  tubular  strnoture  of  the  kidney* 
dastered  crystals  of  lithio  acid,  which,  under  the  microscope,  exhibited  such  sharp  angles 
■■d  daggw-shaped  projections  as  would  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  the  pain,  inflam- 
■Mtion,  and  hemorrhage  often  attendant  on  an  attack  of  renal  gravel,  even  when  none 
b  obTious  in  the  urine. 

'  A  case  of  chronic  gnut  that  was  under  my  care  in  June,  1847,  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  this  observation :  the  matter  obtained  by  puncturing  the  white  tumours 
of  the  patient's  fingers  was  of  a  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and  consisted  of  very  fine 
•eicular  cr^-stals  of  lithate  of  soda,  with  a  trace  of  lime.  Dr.  Garrod  has  found  little 
ifopocita  of  this  kind  firequently  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  more  rarely  in  the  lower 
^elid.     Their  most  usual  seat  ii  in  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
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it  is  thrown  oft'  in  large  quantities  in  tlic  urine  for  an  indefinite  period, 
yet  it  never  leaves  the  body  free.  Such  cases  are  commonly  either 
hereditary,  or  they  have  been  rendered  inveterate  by  intemperate  ha> 
bits,  or  neglect  of  proper  treatment. 

2r>o.  In  saccharine  diabetes,  the  morbid  matter  is  of  a  nature  that 
is  quite  contrasted  with  that  of  gout  and  gravel,  being  grape  sugar,  a 
wholly  unazotized  principle;  yet  this  is  also  probably  produced  by  de- 
rangement in  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation — the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  being  only  a  consecpience  of  such  disorder.  The  asA- 
lyses  of  Ambrosiani,  Maitland,  and  others,  have  proved  the  abundant 
existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  the  specific  gravity 
of  whose  serum  occasionally  rises  to  lOGO  from  its  presence:  Macgre- 
gor  has  also  established  the  fact  of  its  unusual  production  during  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  facility  with  which  starch  and  gum  c<in  be 
converted  into  sugar  in  the  laboratory,  especially  under  the  action  of 
acids,  throws  light  on  the  possible  origin  of  sugar  in  diabetes ;  and  the 
actual  presence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  acid  in  the  stomach  in  dia- 
betic patients  tends  to  support  this  mode  of  explanation.  The  appeoN 
ance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than 
as  a  result  of  its  presence  in  the  blood.  But  sugar  is  probably  formed 
not  only  from  isomeric  principles  in  the  food,  such  as  starch,  and  gma, 
but  in  confirmed  cases  of  diabetes  may  be  also  derived  from  a  decay 
of  the  textures,  especially  the  gelatinous,  through  a  modification  of  the 
process  by  which  urea  is  naturally  evolved ;  for  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  convert  gelatin  partially  into  glucocol,  which  has  saccharine 
properties,  and  probably  consists  of  sugar  and  urea.  Further,  it  now 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  Bernard,  that  the  liver  has  the  power 
of  forming  sugar  out  of  azotized  matter;  and  that  sugar  thus  formed 
is  continually  passing  through  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  into  the 
vena  cava  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  but  it  usually  disappears  in 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  But  in  case  of  the  re- 
spiratory functions  being  impaired,  ns  from  injury  to  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  or  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  sugar  then  is  not  con- 
sumed in  the  lungs,  but  passes  into  the  general  circulation  and  appears 
in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  then  that  the  sugar  of  diabetes  may  arise 
either  from  an  excess  formed  by  the  digestive  organs  and  liver,  or  by 
an  interruption  to  the  process  by  which  the  sugar  so  formed  is  usually 
consumed  in  the  lungs.  Even  in  healthy  subjects,  an  excessive  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  food  may  sometimes  cause  its  presence  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  urine  shortly  after  a  meal;  and  in  aged  persons,  and  in 
those  whose  respiration  is  habitually  impaired,  as  with  pulmonary  cm- 
phj^sema,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  trophy  and  cachexia  accompanying  diabetes  probably  result  from 
the  draining  away  of  the  nourishment  of  the  body  with  the  excess  of 
sugar,  rathor  than  the  conversion  of  all  this  nourishment  into  sugar. 
It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  ordinarv  animal  constituents  of  the 
urine  are  not  only  present,  but  are  often  increased  considerably  be- 
yond their  natural  amount. 

2r)().  There  is  a  parallel  between  the  indications  of  treatment  in 
gout  and  in  diabetes,  although  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications 
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the  means  to  be  employed  are  most  opposite.  In  both  cases,  we  must 
withhold  those  articles  of  diet  from  which  the  morbific  matter  can  be 
most  readily  generated.  Thus  it  is  important  to  withhold  animal  food 
and  stimulating  condiments  and  beverages  in  cases  of  gout,  and  to  use 
these  very  articles,  excluding  all  saccharine  or  amylaceous  substances, 
in  cases  of  diabetes.  In  both  disorders  it  is  advisable  that  those  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  assimilation,  from  a  perversion  of  which  the 
morbid  matter  is  probably  generated,  should  be  invigorated.  But,  un- 
fortunately we  know  too  little  of  the  processes,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  influence  them,  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  indication  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A  gouty  constitution,  in  the  absence  of  the  febrile  paroxysms, 
is  often  much  improved  by  the  use  of  bitters  and  other  mild  tonics ; 
and  in  diabetes,  amendment  occasionally  takes  place  during  tlie  exhi- 
bition of  opium  and  some  of  the  stronger  astringents  and  tonics,  such 
as  preparations  of  iron  and  copper.  As  in  both  gout  and  diabetes  the 
mal-assimilation  seems  to  be  connected  with  an  unusual  development 
of  acidity  in  the  system,  alkalies  have  been  found  to  be  alike  useful; 
for  reasons,  however,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  soda  and  potass  are 
more  suited  to  gout,  whilst  ammonia  and  magnesia,  or  the  alkaline 
phosphate  of  soda,  succeed  best  in  diabetes.  To  ensure  their  full  ef- 
fect, alkalies  must  be  given  largely  in  the  form  of  carbonates. 

In  the  effect  which  each  exerts  on  the  economy,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  morbid  matter  of  gout  and  that  of  diabetes.  Tho 
ecgar  of  the  latter  has  no  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  system  and 
produce  local  derangements;  but,  acting  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  it 
passes  rapidly  away,  carrying  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  of 
the  other  constituents  of  ordinary  urine  (§  105;)  the  thirst,  dry  skin, 
and  emaciation  of  diabetes,  seem  to  be  chiefly  duo  to  this  cause.  The 
common  complication  of  diabetes  with  pulmonary  consumption  shows 
also  that  the  plastic  process  of  assimilation  is  therein  degraded  (§  211.) 
Diabetes  often  terminates  in  death  by  coma,  from  failure  of  the  power 
of  the  kidneys  to  secrete  urine  (§  241>,)  anasarca  usually  preceding  the 
fatal  event.^ 

*  Dinbetcs  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  we  may  fairly  hope  to  cure  when  our  know- 
ledge of  animal  chemistry  shall  be  more  advanced.  The  fact  that  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disenses  suspend  it  for  a  time,  that  is,  cause  the  sugar  to  di^>appcar  from  the  urine,  is  a 
proof  that  the  morbid  production  of  sugar  is  not  nece.'<sari1y  permanent,  and  we  may  there- 
fore anticipate  that  it  may  be  prevented  by  nrtificial  means.  Experience  has  not,  however, 
18  yet  discovered  any  agent  capable  of  effecting  this  in  the  greatcrnumbcr  of  cases.  Opium, 
ilkalies,  permanganate  of  potass,  and  rennet,  have  severally  been  said  to  be  successful  in 
t  few  instances,  but  they  Imve  proved  of  no  avail  in  general  experience.  Carbonate  of 
unmonia  (gr.  x.  ter  die)  has  seemed  to  me  the  most  useful  medicine  for  counteracting  the 
prerailing  aciility,  which  it  does  without  increasing  diuresis  or  general  depression.  Cod- 
arer  oil  is  of  real  service  in  sustaining  the  nourishment  of  the  body  and  removing  the 
eraYing  appetite  which  is  commonly  present. 

The  diet  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  as  the  strict  exclusion 
of  all  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  constitutes  the  only  sure  means  of  controlling 
the  disease.  This  must  be  done  most  rigidly  in  all  decided  cases;  other?risc  little  ad- 
tantago  will  result  from  restriction.  Dr.  Prout  permitted  patients  to  eat  brown  bread 
and  to  drink  porter;  but  in  my  experience  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  either  of  these  arti- 
cles has  wonderfully  increased  the  saccharine  quality  of  tlie  urine:  neither  have  I  found 
rinten  bread  answer;  it  is  difficult  to  make  well,  and  it  is  not  relished  by  patients.  The 
MBt  substitute  for  bread  is  a  biscuit  made  of  fine  bran  with  egg  and  a  little  lard.  The 
must  be  well  washed  to  remove  the  flour  from  it;  then  dried|  and  ground  fine  in  a 
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Tho  lithic  acid  of  gout  and  gravel,  unlike  the  BUgar  of  diabetes, 
has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  body,  and  to  cause  the  local  and 
general  irritations  already  mentioned  (§  254.)  Hence  it  becomes  of 
great  importance  to  counteract  its  irritating  properties,  and  to  promote 
its  elimination  from  the  system.  The  medicines  which  are  most 
efficacious  in  doing  this  are  alkalies,  or  their  carbonates,  or  their 
vegetable  salts,  combined  with  colchicum,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  saline 
mineral  waters,  and  alterative  aperients.  These  all  increase  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  and  intestinal  canal,  and  drain  off  the  offending  matter 
from  the  system ;  but  the  operation  of  colchicum  is  far  more  certain 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  its  permanent  efficacy  depends  especially 
on  its  continued  action  on  the  kidneys  more  than  on  any  other  ex- 
creting organ.  The  impropriety  of  using  active  antiphlogistic  treatment 
in  gout  has  long  been  acknowledged ;  and  it  is  a  general  opinion  thtt 
a  regular  fit  of  the  disease  tends  to  relieve  the  system  from  the  mor- 
bific matter,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  checked  or  too  rapidly 
cured.  Two  facts,  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Garrod,  and  confirmed  by 
others,  are  worthy  of  note  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  One  is 
the  disappearance  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  just  before  and  during 
an  attack  of  gout,  and  its  reappearance  on  its  decline ;  the  other  fact 
is  the  presence  of  lithic  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  subjects,  and  its 
absence  in  the  blood  of  the  inflamed  part.  It  appears  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  gouty  inflammation,  when  acute  and  sthenic,  tends 
to  get  rid  of  the  lithic  acid  both  by  its  decomposition  in  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part,  and  by  its  elimination  through  the  critical  discharges 
which  it  promotes  at  its  decline.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
subdue  gouty  inflammation  by  leeches,  cold  applications,  and  redndng 
measures,  it  is  expedient  to  promote  it  by  warm  coverings  of  French 
wadding  and  oil  silk,  wiiilst  the  pain  is  allayed  by  occasional  applica- 
tions of  a  little  spirit,  chloroform,  or  opium,  and  the  critical  discharges 
are  encouraged  by  moderate  doses  of  colchicum  with  alkalies.^ 

steel  mill  (DiAiIe  f^r  the  purpose  bv  Mr.  White,  Holbom:)  and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
inj:re«lients  and  bnked  into  a  kind  of  cake,  which  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  ii 
very  much  prized  by  patieuts  ¥rho  are  deprived  of  bread.  Watercress,  greens,  and  cab- 
bage may  nUo  be  allowed  witli  meat:  and  a  little  cream  instead  of  milk  with  tea  orcoifM. 
Sound  claret,  or  weak  pale  brandy-oiul-water  may  be  u$ed  as  a  stimulating  beverage. 

.■Vlthou>;h  it  is  douluful  how  far  a  cure  can  be  effected  by  strict  exclusion  of  sacchariM 
and  starchy  food,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  disease  is  suspended  by  it,  and  patienti 
regain  flesh  and  strengtlu  and  may  eigoy  life  for  many  yean*.  1  know  seTeral  penoni 
who  were  found  to  be  diabetic  from  five  to  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  are  now  in  the  es- 
joymeut  of  very  tolerable  health,  although  the  urine  still  contains  sugar. 

It  is  very  ditHcult  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  medicines  supposed  to  have  a  direct  infla- 
cnco  in  rv^^training  the  prv>ductiv'n  of  sugar  in  the  S}  stem,  because  the  examples  in  their 
favour  are  so  few.  Instances  have  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge  in  which  the 
urine  lost  all  trace  of  sugar  when  the  p.itionts  were  taking  severally,  ammoniaret  of  coj^i 
hydro-u'.phato  of  ammonia,  tincture  of  sosquicLIoride  of  iron,  and  lii^uor  arsenic^ii* 
Furllior  e\]»cricnce  a'one  can  dctorm;:;e  whether  iu  any  case  these  medicines  were  really 
iustvuiuctiial  iu  proihicinj:  the  ch:r.i.:e.  Tho  i  erni  inj::i:i;ite  of  potass  4cham;cleon  mine- 
ral- w:)s  recommended  as  a  remo  ly  for  diabetes  on  account  of  its  remarkable  oxidixing 
pr»^por!  Y  by  whu'h  ;t  rr^naly  doco:y.:\>ses  sugar  and  otLcr  hydrocarbonaceous  elemcats. 

'  The  ti'C:ilmcnt  of  a:i  a:taok  1 1'  simple  g.nit  is  usaal'y  an  easy  affair:  in  fact,  there 
often  i>  axwU  a  ^^p.^nta^.o  iis  aisposlii  u  to  cure,  th.ii  i:  may  be  wise  to  interfere  ^little 
Rs  j»jv>is;o  ns'wlx  (ho  procc-s  of  nature,  l^ui  it  is  vfnorwise  with  the  gouty  constitotioa, 
wliioh  c>uho<  a  tc.'ili'u.'v  t'  tvpoatcd  nnl  pr  '..  ngei  attacks  i-fien  of  an  irregular  kicJ. 
involving  the  iii>order  of  \.iv:ou?'  functiou>  aud  dora:;gemeiJt  cf  the  general  health,  withont 


,  It  is  supposed  by  most  chcinistB,  that  tlie  urea  exoreted  by  the 
kidneys  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  transformation  or  decay  of  the 
Bzotized  textures  of  the  body  (§  2.'>4,)  most  of  tbeir  carbonaceous 
tnntter  being  abstracted  by  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (§  232.) 
According  to  Liebig,  whatever  excites  the  activity  of  the  function  of 
respiration,  which  nupplles  the  consnming  oxygen,  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  urea;  active  bodily  exercise  acts  in  this  way.  Under 
Bome  circnmstancea,  however,  the  formation  and  excretion  of  ureii  ia 
much  augmented,  without  any  obvious  excitement  of  the  respiratory 
funclioD.  This  is  the  case  in  the  diabetes  ureosus  described  by  Dr. 
Front,  and  which  he  considers  a  forerunner  of  saccharine  diabetes. 
Such  free  production  of  the  matter  which  seems  to  be  properly  a  kind 
of  debris  of  the  body,  indicates  organic  debility,  or  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  young  persons  who 
have  grown  rapidly,  and  in  those  weakened  by  great  mental  exertion 
and  want  of  aleep,  or  by  venereal  excesses.  An  excessive  excretion 
of  urea  (or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  of  kindred  composition,) 
sometimes  takes  place  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  is  attended  with  great 
lofie  of  flesh  and  strength.  A  great  and  sudden  increase  of  urea  in 
the  urine  was  ascertained  to  have  taken  place,  in  some  patients  with 
acuto  rheumatism,  and  in  others  with  delirinm  tremens,  in  University 
College  Hospital,  at  the  decline  of  the  fever  and  other  acute  symptoms. 
This  perhaps  ought  to  be  viewed  as  arising  from  the  removal  of  the 
area  which  had  accumulated,  rather  than  from  an  increased  formation 
of  it;  ond  this  fact  may  be  connected  with  another  ascertained  by 
Professor  Cbelins  and  Dr.  Lewins,  namely,  that  cotchicum  causes  an 
fttlgtoented  discharge  of  nrea  and  the  other  organic  principles  of  the 
tniae  (§  262,  173.)     The  operation  of  diuretics,  especially  those  con- 


an;  itiai>OBiIloii  to  n  spontaneous  lonBiuBtioD.  Now  tbU  gau^  coiutitution  ia  also  dcpen- 
dent  on  tliig  proiluctiuii  or^n  excess  nriilliic  ariii  m  Ihe  system:  anJ  nlchoufii  geaernll^ 
jaor*  ktaeoahle  to  the  action  of  eliiainant  remtiUea,  cspesinllj  colchicutn  with  sUcKlies, 
Ibw  to  Any  other  treatment.  ;et  the  -weakneas  of  aloinitcb  and  alb«r  orgaoi,  oooaBlonally 
(ndDisinant,  may  much  interTere  iritli  the  aae  of  these  remedies  and  may  eall  tar  othei-a 
of  a  dlfTerent  elf*.  Thna  where  the  oireulation  ia  very  weak,  bitiers,  tonics,  and  even 
llilnnliiiil*  mny  be  necessary  lo  enable  the  excretory  orgnos  to  tlirow  off  the  morbid  mnttor: 
and  nny  Kunkening  inUueDce  which  the  elimimtlory  medicines  may  hme,  may  be  more 
erlrn  countvraeted  by  Ihcao  means.  But  there  ia  a  seat  which  the  gouly  disorder  iome- 
tltae*  nceapicn,  which  entirely  interrupts  the  osual  course  of  trenimeni,  and  may  render 
tlie  OHM  ntiusuall;  graTe.  This  is  when  it  attacks  the  stomach,  causing  more  or  less 
pain,  natueo.  and  o^tinale  vmniting.  Here  colchicum  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  qnite 
ml  of  (he  question;  and  except  small  effcrrcscing  draughts  with  on  excess  of  alkali  and 
■  BUto  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  few  grains  of  limple  calomel,  medicines  of  any  kind  ore 
rvtlT  tolerated.  Smnll  bits  of  iee  ilawly  swallowed,  should  take  the  place  of  drink_; 
tad  &c  only  nnurlshment  likely  to  be  retained  is  in  spoonfuU  of  milk  and  aoda-watsr, 
•Uekm  tea,  or  thin  arrowroot  flavoured  with  brandy.  In  some  Instances  the  vomiting 
baa  been  checked  by  einapiBm  to  tlie  « pigastrium,  or  by  minute  doses  of  strychnia  (fl^om 
aat-ttorlleth  to  one- twentieth  of  a  gruu;)  in  others  opium  or  strong  stlmuhuita  have  boen 


AMordlas  to  my  expi>rience.  gnut  in  the  stomach  is  Ihe  most  formidable  Tariety  of  the 
dttMM,  and  therefore  it  is  Ihe  more  important  to  be  guarded  againal.  The  occurrence 
«f  ny  nauoeii,  cr  peJn  in  tlie  stomach,  should  he  bikcn  as  a  warning  against  the  con- 
Hauaace  of  colchicum  or  any  other  medicine  of  a  eickeuing  tendency;  and  in  the  iii- 
tortal*  tftweea  atlacki  the  lone  of  the  stomach  should  be  strengthened  by  billers,  with 
a  dae  aU«tiHoa  to  the  diet  and  regimen. 
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taining  alkaline  and  saline  matter,  is  also  eliminative,  promoting  the 
removal  from  the  blood  of  the  products  of  decay ;  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  both  these  and  saline  mineral  waters,  and  even  plain  water 
when  taken  in  excess,  tend  to  increase  the  waste  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  tissues  nourished  by  it  (§  231.) 

In  cases  of  excessive  formation  of  urea,  all  circumstances  which 
depress  or  exhaust  the  organic  life  should  be  avoided,  as  for  instance 
great  excitement  of  body  or  mind ;  waste  should  be  compensated  for 
by  a  generous  diet,  and  the  nutritive  function  should  be  sustained  by 
tonics.  Opium  and  other  narcotics  are  found  to  be  useful  in  reducing 
the  quantity  of  urine  in  the  diabetes  ureosus;  and  they  probably 
operate  by  calming  exhausting  nervous  excitement,  and  by  procuring 
sleep.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Bocker  show  that  alcoholic  liquors,  tea, 
and  cofiee,  also  restrain  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  become  the 
means  of  giving  strength  to  the  frame  (§  5G:)  in  this  respect  they  are 
contrasted  with  simple  water  and  mere  diluents  which  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  waste,  as  these  augment  the  solid  contents  of  the  excretions. 

238.  The  eduction,  or  production,  of  fat  from  food  takes  place 
with  remarkable  activity  in  some  persons;  and  wherever  it  obstmcta 
or  supersedes  the  proper  formation  of  fibrin  and  other  protein  princi- 
ples more  immediately  concerned  in  giving  strength  to  the  bodily 
frame,  it  amounts  to  disease.  The  circumstances  in  the  diet  which 
tend  to  this  result  have  been  already  noticed  (§  t59,  60,)  and  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  that  sedentary  habits  and  a  lowered  condition 
of  the  respiratory  function  have  sometimes  a  similar  effect  (§  239,  6o.) 
But  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject  we  may  remark  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  an  excessive  production  of  fat 
sometimes  occurs  as  an  error  in  assimilation,  and  may  interfere  with 
the  sufficient  production  of  other  animal  principles  and  with  the 
nourishment  of  the  textures  of  kindred  composition,  whilst  it  not  only 
accumulates  in  its  proper  tissue,  but  invades  other  textures,  lowering 
their  vitality  and  cohesion,  and  thus  constituting  a  cause  of  gradual 
degeneration.  Thus  Mr.  Gulliver  has  shown  that  the  atheromatous 
patches  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  which  appear  to  be  a  mark  of  de- 
clining age,  (natural  or  premature^)  are  of  the  nature  of  fatty  degenerft* 
tion.  The  same  pathologist  has  discovered  a  predominance  of  fatty 
matter  (chiefly  olein,  margarin,  and  cholesterin)  in  the  lungs,  the 
kidneys,  and  testicles,  in  various  chronic  diseases.  (Med.  Gazette, 
June,  1843.)  A  similar  abundance  of  fat  has  been  frequently  observed 
by  myself  (first  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  R.  Quain,  in  May,  1845)  ill 
the  kidneys,  liver,  and  other  structures  of  persons  whose  habits  of 
excessive  intemperance  proved  fatal,  with  the  production  of  general 
cachexia  and  failure  of  many  functions.  This  subject  will  be  noticed 
again  under  the  head  of  perverted  nutrition^  when  the  remedies  to  be 
opposed  to  the  morbid  element,  fatty  transformation,  will  be  considered. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

TOXiEMIA — CHANGES    IN    THE    BLOOD    FROM    THE    PRESENCE    OF 

FOREIGN    MATTERS. 

259.  The  blood  is  probably  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid  poisons 
which  excite  various  contagious  (§  93,)  epidemic  (§  88,)  and  endemic 
diseases  (§  81 5)  and  where  these  act  most  intensely  it  is  much  changed 
in  its  physical  characters,  being  rendered  darker,  indisposed  from 
defect  of  fibrin  to  coagulate,  with  breaking  up  of  many  red  corpuscles. 
Probably,  too,  the  blood  is  the  hot-bed  in  which  morbid  poisons  aro 
propagated,  whether  by  seeds,  ova,  cell-germs,  or  parasites  (§  09 ;)  and 
it  is  through  changes  in  its  composition  that  many  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  these  poisons  are  produced  (§  186,  190.)  We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  these  changes  under  former  heads  of  our  subject.  It 
will  suffice  in  this  place  to  mention  a  few  examples  in  which  morbid 
poisons  have  been  traced  to  the  blood. 

Hr.  Francis  Home  communicated  measles  from  one  person  to  another 
by  inoculating  with  the  blood  of  a  patient  affected  with  the  disease.  M. 
Gendrin  describes  the  following  experiment: — A  man  who  had  been 
skinning  a  diseased  animal  was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  attended 
with  an  eruption  of  sloughing  pustules.  Some  blood  taken  from  this 
man  was  injected. into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  groin  of  a  cat;  the 
animal  was  soon  affected  with  vomiting  of  bile,  dyspnoea,  frequent 
small  irregular  pulse,  dry  brown  tongue,  with  slight  convulsions,  and 
died  seven  hours  after  the  injection.  The  same  pathologist  produced 
in  animals  various  severe  symptoms,  speedily  ending  in  death,  by  in- 
jecting into  their  veins  blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  under 
confluent  small-pox.  MM.  Dupuy  and  Leuret  communicated  to  a 
healthy  horse  the  malignant  pustular  disease  called  "charbon,"  by  in- 
jecting into  its  veins  some  of  the  blood  of  a  diseased  animal ;  and  M. 
Renault  propagated  glanders  from  one  horse  to  another  in  a  similar 
way.  Andral  quotes  from  Duhamel  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which 
blistering,  pustules,  malignant  fever,  and  death,  followed  the  mere  con- 
tact of  the  diseased  blood  of  an  animal  with  the  lips.  Other  instances 
aro  on  record  of  sickness,  faintness,  and  serious  illness  being  caused 
by  the  odour  of  blood;  and  Dr.  Copland  quotes  from  Zacutns  a  mar- 
vellous story  of  three  persons  being  struck  dead  by  the  smell  of  the 
blood  of  a  patient  in  the  plague. 

The  mutual  influence  exerted  between  various  morbid  poisons  and 
the  blood  may  bo  traced  in  numerous  facts  in  the  clinical  history  of 
toxemic  diseases ;  and  a  few  examples  may  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  subject  in  relation  to  its  practical  bearings. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  disposition  to  sufTer  from  zymotic 
diseases  (Sect.  HI.,  l)iv.  II.)  is  connected  with  a  weakness  of  the  func- 
tions generally  (§  23,)  but  it  is  more  particularly  favoured  by  the 
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presence  in  the  blood  of  an  easily  decomposed  aiotized  matter  result- 
ing  from  the  retrograde  transformation  or  decay  of  tissues  (§  106.) 
Thus  after  great  bodily  fatigue;  after  severe  wounds  or  other  injuries; 
and  after  delivery  of  women,  where  there  is  more  than  usual  of  an  effete 
matter  in  the  blood,  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  zymotic  diseases 
and  a  liability  to  them  in  an  aggravated  form.  So  also  in  the  deve- 
lopment and  progress  of  these  diseases,  we  have  many  proofs  that  thor 
essential  seat  is  in  the  blood,  though  their  action  may  be  exerted  on 
various  tissues  or  organs.  Thus  the  earliest  symptoms  are  those  of 
general  weakness  and  uneasiness,  with  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
more  constantly  than  of  any  other  function ;  and  not  unfrequendy, 
as  before  mentioned,  with  an  obviously  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 
In  the  worst  cases  of  zymotic  disease,  where  the  poison  is  most  vim- 
lent,  the  change  approaches  to  putrescence ;  and  the  excretions  firsts 
and  eventually  the  whole  body,  exhale  offensive  odours,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  a  decomposing  force  opposed  to  the  conse> 
vative  powers  of  life ;  and  this  corrupting  influence  may  triumph  in  i 
few  days  or  even  in  a  few  hours  before  any  secondary  or  local  changes 
can  take  place.  This  has  been  observed  to  happen  in  the  plague  and 
in  the  worst  forms  of  putrid  or  pestilential  fevers,  in  which  the  blood 
seems  to  be  so  rapidly  corrupted  that  it  no  longer  sustains  the  func- 
tions of  life.  In  like  manner  the  poison  of  the  most  venomous  serpents 
appears  to  exert  its  deadly  influence  on  the  blood,  which  it  renders  the 
medium  of  death  to  the  whole  body. 

But  the  more  usual  operation  of  zymotic  poisons  is  of  a  more  mixed  ^ 
character,  comprising  much  local  irritation  as  well  as  constitutionil ' 
disturbance  and  depression.  Thus  the  poisons  of  the  exanthemata 
produce  various  specific  forms  of  cutaneous  inflammation;  and  that  of 
scarlatina  also  affects  the  throat  and  frequently  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  measles  the  air-passages, — with  inflammatory*  or  congestive  dis- 
orders. The  follicular  intestinal  lesions  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  more 
intense  phlogoses  and  ulcerations  of  epidemic  dysentery,  are  farther  ex- 
amples of  local  irritation  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  morbid  poi- 
son in  the  blood.  Now  although  these  local  inflammations  are  proofs 
of  the  activity  of  the  respective  poisons,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  toci  of 
their  multiplication,  yet  they  truly  appear  to  be  parts  of  a  process  bv 
which  the  poison  is  brought  to  a  surface  from  which  it  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  system  and  the  blood  freed  from  its  contaminating  in- 
fluence ;  for  they  all  involve  more  or  less  of  a  process  of  effusion  and 
discharge,  and  the  more  simply  and  superficially  thfs  takes  placey 
without  spreading  deeply  and  disorganizing  the  textures,  the  more 
favourable  will  be  the  result.  Thus  scarlatina,  the  eruption  of  which 
is  vivid  and  soon  ending  in  desquamation,  the  throat-inflammation  su- 
perficial and  attended  with  free  secretion ; — ^measles  with  full  florid 
eruption,  and  the  catarrhal  affection  ending  early  in  defluxion  and  ex- 
pectoration ; — smallpox  with  distinct  pustules  circumscribed  by  a  firm 
phlegmonous  base,  which  protects  the  system  whilst  the  pustule  matu- 
rates, and  then  soon  dries  into  a  hard  inert  scab ;  typhoid  fever,— in 
which  an  earl^  moderate  diarrhoea  indicates  the  activity  of  the  intes- 
tinal follicles  m  throwing  off  the  morbid  matter; — these  are  examples 
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of  the  favourable  operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  7iaturse  in  the  removal 
of  a  noxious  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  scarlatina, — where  the 
eruption  is  not  persistent  or  is  livid,  and  the  throat  inflammation  is 
deep-seated,  with  much  swelling,  sanioiis  and  fetid  discharges,  and 
sloughy  patches ;  in  measles, — with  a  dusky  and  imperfect  rash,  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  air  passages  assuming  the  form  of  croup,  ex- 
tensive bronchitis,  or  even  of  pneumonia ;  in  small  pox, — a  very  co- 
pious eruption  of  confluent,  flattened  pustules,  with  little  or  no  indu- 
ration at  their  base,  but  much  dark  red  diffuse  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments and  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  with  purple  ecchymosed  spots  or 
petechise,  and  sanguinolent  discharges  from  various  mucous  membranes ; 
in  typhoid  fever, — a  torpor  of  the  bowels  and  other  excreting  organs, 
with  tympanitis,  dark  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  tongue,  petcchiae  on  the 
skin,  and  general  oppression  of  all  the  functions; — in  such  forms  of 
disease  we  see  evidence  of  a  prevalence  of  the  operation  of  the  poison 
in  depressing  the  vital  powers,  in  injuring  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  in  depressing  the  local  processes  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  system.  Various  combinations  and  complications  of  these  two  op- 
posing influences, — the  poison,  and  the  reaction  against  it, — constitute 
the  infinite  diversity  in  type  and  form  that  toxscmic  diseases  present. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  purulent  matter,  the  germs 
(§  90)  of  carcinoma,  and  other  forms  of  malignant  disease,  are  spread 
through  -the  system  by  the  medium  of  the  blood.  Pus  has  been  fre- 
quently detected  in  the  blood  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  first  by  Mr. 
Gulliver,  and  by  many  subsequent  observers.  The  pus  globule  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  pale  or  lymph  corpuscle  by  its  larger  size, 
more  marked  and  often  granular  cell-wall,  by  its  contained  granules 
or  nuclei  being  more  distinct,  and  sometimes  loose  in  its  interior,  and 
lastly  by  its  exhibiting  exosmotic  and  endosmotic  properties  much  more 
actively.  The  different  effects  of  pus  in  the  blood  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  results  of  inflammation.  The  tendency  to  symmetrical 
arrangement  which  cutaneous  eruptions,  nodosities  of  the  joints,  para- 
lysis nrom  lead,  and  some  other  local  affections  exhibit,  has  been  ad- 
duced, by  Dr.  W.  Budd  and  Mr.  Paget,  as  an  instance  of  effects  pro- 
duced tlurough  the  medium  of  the  blood — the  symmetrical  distribution 
of  this  fluid  on  the  opposite  halves  of  the  body  leading  to  like  results 
in  corresponding  parts. 

260.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  phenomena  and  results  of  toxsemio 
diseases,  that  the  blood  itself  and  the  organs  connected  with  it  possess 
a  certain  preservative  and  correcting  power,  by  the  operation  of  which 
efforts  are  made  to  counteract  or  throw  off  any  noxious  matters  which 
may  be  present  in  the  circulating  fluid.  The  success  of  these  efforts 
ynlL  depend  much  on  the  vital  vigour  of  the  blood  itself  and  of  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  and  depuration,  as  opposed  to  the  quantity  and  vi- 
rulence of  the  invading  poison.  When  the  latter  operates  with  the 
greatest  energy,  as  in  the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  or  in 
the  most  malignant  forms  of  pestilential  fever  and  cholera,  the  poison 
seems  to  overwhelm  all  resistance,  and  destroys  life  in  a  few  hours, 
apparently  by  its  direct  deadly  action  on  the  blood  and  living  tissues. 
The  blood  after  death  commonly  remains  fluid,  or  imperfectly  coagu- 
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latcd,  and  often  it  is  extravasatcd  in  parts,  and  deeply  tinges  the  tis- 
sues in  contact  with  it.  Even  where  the  poison  is  less  rapidly  and 
directly  destructive,  the  resisting  and  eliminating  processes,  althongh 
brought  into  operation,  may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  a  fatal  result; 
and  where  the  struggle  is  more  prolonged,  its  marks  are  usually  seen 
not  in  the  blood  only,  but  also  in  the  mucous  surfaces,  skin,  glands, 
and  other  organs,  which  become  irritated,  congested,  inflamed,  and 
even  disorganized  in  the  inefl'cctual  processes  of  resistance  and  elimi- 
nation. In  this  way  arise  the  specific  inflammations  of  the  skin  in  ex- 
anthematous  fevers,  of  the  throat  in  scarlatina,  of  the  nose  and  bron- 
chial membrane  in  measles,  of  the  follicles  of  the  intestines  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  irritative  discharges  of  epidemic  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
yellow  fever.  In  these  several  instances,  the  direct  operation  of  the 
poison  and  that  of  the  reaction  against  it,  appear  to  be  equally  destrao- 
tive,  and  together  constitute  the  features  of  these  respective  diseases 
in  their  ordinary  severer  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  milder  varie- 
ties of  these  maladies  show  the  influence  of  a  moderate  operation  of 
the  morbid  poison,  disguised  in  various  degrees  by  the  several  processes 
of  irritation  or  reaction  peculiar  to  each  disease. 

The  preceding  view  of  tox;«mic  diseases  may  be  extended  to  com- 
prise the  most  useful  facts  ascertained  with  regard  to  their  treatment. 
With  the  most  energetic  kinds  and  degrees  of  poison  in  the  blood,  re- 
medies are  of  little  or  no  avail ;  chemical  antidotes  capable  of  destet)y- 
ing  the  poison  would  be  equally  injurious  to  the  blood  which  contains 
it ;  and  if  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  any  agents,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  looked 
for  from  stimulants  and  antiseptics,  or  those  which  excite  the  vital 
functions,  and  those  which  resist  the  tendency  to  decomposition  in  the 
animal  fluids  and  solids.  And  if  the  influence  of  the  poison  is  not  of 
the  most  rapid  and  overwhelming  kind,  such  means  may  so  far  coun- 
teract it  as  to  give  time  for  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  elimination, 
which  are  the  natural  means  by  which  the  system  is  freed  from  noxious 
matters. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  toxaemia  we  have,  then,  to  hold  in  viev 
these  indications : — 1.  To  counteract  as  far  as  possible  their  injurious 
influence,  both  general  and  local ;  2.  To  promote  their  decomposition 
and  expulsion  from  the  system ;  and  3.  To  regulate  the  functions  and 
sustain  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  during  the  struggle  which  may  last 
some  time  between  the  disease  and  the  bodily  powers.  A  few  examples 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  these  several  indications. 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  under  the  influence  of  sedative  poisons, 
such  as  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  ic,  which  act  through  the 
blood,  we  endeavour  to  counteract  their  depressing  influence  by  diffa- 
sible  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  alcohol,  ether,  and  artificial  heat. 
In  case  of  poisoning  by  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  alcohol,  and  dele- 
terious fungi,  we  endeavour  to  excite  the  tor])id  sen sibi lily  and  main- 
tain the  respiratory  movements  by  cold  aiFusion,  sternutatories,  sina- 
pisms, mechanical  irritation,  electric  shocks,  kc,  and  by  strong  coffee 
and  tea,  wliich  cuuiiteract  the  soporific  tendency.  If  those  means  arc 
successful  in  countervailing  the  operation  of  tiiO  ]V'isMi  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  danger  is  removed;  for  the  pii^on  in  that  periodic 
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80  far  decomposed  or  eliminated,  that  the  system  is  relieved  from  its 
effects.  In  like  manner  the  poisons  of  typhous  and  other  adynamic 
fevers  have  their  depressing  operation,  which  is  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  judicious  administration  of  wine,  ammonia,  and  other  stimulants; 
but  these  morbid  poisons  are  more  persistent  than  vegetable  sedatives 
and  narcotics,  and  remaining  longer  in  the  blood,  require  a  continued 
DSe  of  not  only  stimulants,  but  also  of  eliminant  remedies,  which  aid 
the  secretions  in  expelling  them  from  the  system.  Further,  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  these  morbid  poisons  show  more  or  less  of  a 
septic  tendency,  sometimes  in  thciv  direct  action  on  the  blood,  and 
always  in  their  increasing  the  putrefactive  properties  of  the  excrcmen- 
titions  matter,  which  by  their  peculiarly  offensive  odour  give  evidence 
of  the  advance  of  decay.  To  limit  this  process  of  decomposition,  and 
to  deprive  its  products  of  their  injurious  properties,  antiseptic  reme- 
dies become  useful;  and  for  this  purpose,  chlorinated  liquids,  nitro- 
mnriatic  acid,  chlorate  of  potass,  chloric  ether,  creasote,  and  powdered 
charcoal,  have  been  employed  both  externally  and  internally  for  various 
tozsemic  diseases.  Baric  and  quinine  may  be  considered  to  possess 
some  title  to  the  same  property,  but  they  appear  also  to  have  impor- 
tant relations  to  the  vital  property  of  tonicity  (§  124,)  which  give  them 
an  antagonistic  power  against  the  poison  of  fevers  in  general,  but  more 
especially  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  The  power  of  quinine 
in  large  doses  to  cut  short  the  course  of  continued  fever  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  question ;  and  although  the  experience  of  a  few  practitioners 
testifies  in  its  favour,  there  is  not  that  concurrence  which  would  be 
required  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  a  great  remcfly,  like  that  of  the 
same  medicine  in  intermittent  diseases.  But  this  last  example  of  re- 
medial action,  that,  namely,  of  bark,  quinino,  and  arsenic  in  inter- 
mittent diseases,  is  also  one  of  antidotal  or  antagonistic  kind,  opposed 
to  the  operation  of  a  poison  or  noxious  principle  in  the  blood ;  and  in 
farther  illustration  of  this  position  may  be  adduced  the  important  fact, 
accredited  by  several  experienced  observers,  that  small  doses  of  qui- 
nine (a  grain  twice  daily)  are  protective  against  malarious  poisons  in 
persons  exposed  to  their  influence. 

Another  instance  of  counteractive  treatment  of  blood  poison  in  a 
more  limited  degree  is  in  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  other  narcotics 
to  soothe  pain  or  nervous  irritation  (§  14V> — 58)  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poison.  In  ataxic  or  nervous  forms  of  fever,  in  delirium 
tremens  and  other  toxjcmic  affections  attended  with  nervous  excitement, 
the  operation  of  narcotics  is  salutary,  not  counteracting  altogether  the 
morbid  poison,  but  in  controlling  one  of  its  most  mischievous  effects, 
which  tends  to  wear  down  the  vital  powers  by  exhausting  excitement. 
It  is  very  probable  that  part  of  the  salutary  operation  of  wine  and 
other  stimulants,  especially  chloroform  and  chloric  ether,  mny  be  duo 
to  their  tranquillizing  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  sustain  the  power  of  the  muscular. 

But  it  is  by  promoting  their  elimination  that  nature  and  remedial 

art  more  constantly  and  successfully  operate  against  noxious  matters 

in  the  blood.     Orfila  found  that  even  energetic  mineral  poisons,  such 

as  arsenic,  could  be  given  to  animals  in  small  repeated  doses  without 
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any  injurious  cfTect  so  long  as  a  diuretic  was  exhibited  at  tbe  same 
time ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  poisonous  action  of  lead,  in  those 
whoso  occupations  expose  them  to  it,  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the 
bowels  constantly  free.     Fevers  and  other  toxsemic  aflfections  are  some- 
times carried  off  by  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  a  diuresis,  or  a  copious 
sweat:  and  the  artificial  treatment  which  most  seems  to  promote  a  fi^ 
vourable  termination  of  these  disorders  is  that  which  moderately  ex- 
cites these  secretions.     Thus  mild  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  salines 
comprising  all  the  alkalies  combined  with  citric,  acetic,  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  increasing  the  proportion  of  ammonia  and  adding  stimulants  is 
the  weakness  requires, — are  the  most  generally  useful  medicines  in  these 
diseases ;  and  an  indication  of  their  successful  operation  is  the  free 
flow  of  the  several  secretions,  often  ofiFensive  at  first,  and  giving  proof 
of  thoir  containing  much  decaying  animal  matter,  but  gradually  be- 
coming more  natural  as  the  disease  yields.     On  the  other  hand,  in  an- 
favourable  cases  the  eliminatory  process  fails,  the  discharges  being 
either  scanty,  or  so  depraved  and  ofiensive  as  to  injure  the  function 
and  structure  of  the  excreting  organs,  and  the  body  loses  all  chinee 
of  being  freed  from  the  deleterious  operation  of  the  morbid  poison. 
With  the?e  fiicts  may  be  connected  that  of  the  peculiar  liability  to  in- 
fectious diseases  ^§  17,  2t>,  32)  shown  by  persons  affected  with  lesions 
of  the  kidney  which  impair  its  excernent  function;  and  when  sncbare 
attacked*  thev  rarelv  recover.     Similar  observations  mav  be  made  re- 
speoting  various  pharmaceuric  poisons  which  operate  through  the  blood, 
such  as  opiunu  arsenic,  and  mercury,  which  ace  with  uncommon,  and 
therefore  with  dangerous  energy  on  tho5e  wh'>se  excreting  functioDS 
are  much  impaired,  either  by  structural  disease,  or  by  extreme  weak- 
ness or  exhaustion. 

In  all  tox;v:uio  diseases  of  a  severe  kinl  ::.ere  15  a  remarkable  ex- 
pi*  r.vV/.uro  v^f  :!osh  and  s:ro::^;h.  Tho  changes  which  the  poison  induces 
ill  :ho  l'\vA  teuA  to  spoil  ::  :Vr  :he  rurr>?e  ::  nunition,  the  functioa 
of  which  is  :heretore  susronAei  ::r  :he  :izic.  a=i  emaciation  proceeds 
witli  :ho  acoeIcra:ci  doojiv  of  :he  r.Aieriils  ::  the  bl:->i  and  textures, 
llc'cce  the  i:uv:r:a::co  c:  if*:;ii-::z  t'r^^^h  sirr'ies  of  nxzcricioas  food  in 
such  rorr.s  av.a  as  fro  sue  nil  v  ^5  ::.:?  i"^fs::Tr  rr^aris  will  allow.  Afli- 
•uaI  brc:2;s  an.;  -cV.ics,  aui  fjiriajkcx:*-?  liriiis  are  co^oioalT  the  most 
oUj::b*c  :Vrr:>  '.iurin^  ih-*  c::;:l--:ui::je  ::  :h-e  fchrile  f  rxess;  but  they 
ciAv  K*  .^:uu  Aivai::i^v:.i?'j  iiuiiiiii:^?!:!  i- s~i.Il  -^uandiles  every 
h.ur  cr  cverv  :w,^  h:ur^  wi;h  w::w  :r  rrir-iv.  Acc-:ri:s^  to  the  state 

c.  !.•>'*  re >^-.^*».      1—*  i»«.^..T  ,»  a.c-— .-.-  ~*_,^s^  •^  C— cCa-hz  tne  wasw 

•  •  •  ^?  . 

V.   «..;r   .■>..«,  v^^A    ■..».«,.,  ««^.  t    a,.i»«>  .?.crf  ^  _«&«    .^    ..fe..cr  HHueTSIOOtt 

>y  a  r^fcrvr.HV  :c.  whi;  his  h^*::r^i  *:*f^z  -ir:::--;-!  wiih  r«,rarJl  to  their 
ac:  ::i  ::i  :lv>  ry^y^*:  ^  c . .  1::  u:irv  :\-irs  :!-?  r-k^I^»>iILtestillaI 
2:::.v.is  rL*^'i-:ri3^  -s  $^-  uiuch  -rr.uu-I  :-i:  iT^z.  lirizi  c-jsvaiescence 
SO...:  :  vv.  -s  z;:  :;r-:i^  :;r  i  .-.c^  ::z.t-.  ii  1  :^i  rt'i-jrai::-  ::  Sesoana 
s:r-.- ^:."\  >  yc,>>:r:.;c:jk:^Iy  3;1.>.  Iv  >*,m  :as^'?k  i*  wfH  ^5  in  others 
:u'».:c*  i-  ;.,'u:a;  ;v.  ::J  i.i:*'\  1  is-i  i.^zi  ir^i:  :c-t£:  fronthe 
u>v  .•::,' o.v. -■•^r  :.:-.  >j:  t.  :.&<::i  t..^-.-  ■  i: :  i. £'a..  w::_— ccnunonij 
A^'ws  '•c  :''^::  -.  ct^*  a  "• :  :j.  :^;.'  ..••  .1.  -i  <:i:i  ;:  :hi  jliaeniiry 
,-.»:: a1  *.^  :ci4r  2,*i,jL>;:  >,r.c^  A2,«a4kl  :,.'«i  i.r  r^cik 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

SECONDARY  OR  PROXIMATE  ELEMENTS  OF  DISEASE,  CONSISTING  OF  TWO 

OR  MORE  PRIMARY  ELEMENTS  (§  304.) 


SECTION  I. 


ANJEMIA. 


261.  The  class  of  proximate  elements  which  have  been  most  gene- 
rally studied  as  the  subjects  of  general  pathologv,  are  those  affecting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  They  comprise  a^  least  three  of  the 
primary  elements  which  have  been  considered — the  condition  of  the 
blood  and  its  constituents,  the  irritability  of  the  organs  (§  110,  120) 
concerned  in  its  distribution,  and  their  tonicity.  A  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  these  elements  will  render  very  intelligible  many  of 
the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  combination,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  also  the  physical  properties  of  the  vessels  and  their 
contents;  for  these  properties,  when  altered,  become  themselves  ele- 
ments of  disease.  Thus  a  mechanical  obstruction  or  an  enlargement 
of  a  blood  vessel  contributes  to  the  production  of  disease  as  much  as 
a  change  of  vital  properties.  So  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
effects  produced  by  the  presence  of  too  much  or  too  little  blood  in 
the  vessels,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

We  shall  briefly  consider  the  morbid  conditions  connected  with  de- 
ficitncy  and  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  under  the  divisions  of  g-ene- 
ral  and  partial,  and  as  attended  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  irritability  and  tone  of  the  moving  fibre.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  all  the  proximate  elements  of  disease  now  to  be  considered,  may 
occur  either  as  distinct  affections  or  in  combination  with  other  maladies. 

262.  Anaemia,  or  as  it  has  been  more  correctly  termed,  hypoimia^ 
or  oligemia,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  system  in 
▼hich  the  predominant  character  is  a  deficiency  of  blood.  But  as  to- 
gether witn  this  deficiency  in  quantity,  there  is  very  generallv  a  re- 
markable deterioration  in  quality  also,  the  late  Dr.  Simon  applied  to 
the  condition  the  term  spansemia  (^/tafoj,  poor.) 

263.  The  causes  which  excite  ansemia  are,  various  circumstances 
▼bich  injure  the  blood,  or  withdraw  portions  of  it  from  the  system 
(§71,)  and  especially  such  as  drain  off  the  red  corpuscles,  or  inter- 
fere with  their  formation  ^§  66 :)  of  this  nature  are  excessive  bleed- 
ings, or  hemorrhages ;  proruse  evacuations  of  fluids  which  contain  in 
themselves  much  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood — as  bile 
and  pus,  for  instance ;  feeding  scantily,  or  on  such  substances  as  con- 
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lain  little  nnimal  matter  or  protein;  confiucnieiit  in  impure  air,  dark 
places,  or  malarious  districts  (>i  JlU  ;)  the  suiTcring  of  certain  chronic 
maladies  which  deeply  aflect  the  constitution,  such  as  scorbutic,  tn- 
bcrculourf,  and  cancerous  diseases,  structural  degenerations  of  the 
kidneys,  and  diseases  of  the  S])leen  and  liver,  attended  with  great 
enlargement  (§  ISo,  222,  249:)  but  the  commonest  cause  of  all  is 
irregularity  of  the  uterine  function,  which  induces  the  disorder  loog 
familiar  under  the  designation  of  chlorosis.    It  might  seem  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  last  operates,  but  an  explanation  has  already 
been  suggested  (§  191 :)  that  in  many  cases  the  irregularity  is  a  cause, 
and  not  an  eflect  of  antemia,  is  plain  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
no  fciigns  of  anaemia  occur  until  cold,  over-exertion,  mental  excitement, 
or  some  like  circumstance,  suddenlv  checks  the  How  of  the  catximenia; 
it  does  not  return;  and  then  the  patient  begins  to  lose  colour,  and 
gradually  to  exhibit  the  auicmic  state.     In  many  cases  I  have  knoira 
ihis  to  occur  with  young  females  who  have  previously  suffered  from 
acute  rheumatism,  implicating  the  heart.    It  appears  here  that  some 
injury  is  done  to  the  blood  corpuscles  and  to  the  j^owers  by  which  these 
are  reproduced:  this  is  manifested  not  only  by  the  pallidity,  but  also 
by  the  yellowish  and  almost  greenish  hue.  which  the  complexion  com- 
monly assumes,  and  which  obviously  depends  on  a  discoloration  of 
the  textures  by  the  altered  blood,  as  happens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  bruised  part.    The  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  already 
noticed  (!5  IsrwG.  191.^     In  some  cases  of  chlorosis,  the  appetite  is 
ilepraved  ^ji  VM:)  there  is  such  a  complete  disrelish  for  animal  food 
and  other  nourishing  articles,  ai.d  siioh  a  craving  for  sour  things,  and 
ovon  for  matters  destitute  of  r*o'.:r:?Lir.e::r.  like  chalk,  and  cinders, 
iliai  it  might  almost  be  suppose!  i::;it  il;e  perverted  appetite  detc^ 
mines  tl:e  ar.aMuia.  by  de:errir.g  iho  jatient  :Voci  taking  such  food  as 
is  capaMo  of  makii^j:  red  IIcl.i:   r.u.i  uiiioul-iodly  such  perverted 
:;;^;^v*; ::■;>.  wV.or.  iiv.'.i/.jo.i.  i:.::?:  c.^:".:r::i;:e  lo  ills  result;  but  as  they 
;r.'o  ::.^:  c -*:•.<: :\:::lv  'i^rosen:  iliov  Cu::r.::  le  c:r.s:ioreJ  the  chief  cause 

A:m  :v.:;;  is  o:*:c.:  sy-.;  ii  :v.;-::v.  «.  fvi.i.v.s  ::*..or  L.a:adies.  particularlj 
el*  <.l.io:.*o  a:  d  i.;v".i\:'0  r.iyc.'.^i'.s:  I:::::  5.:-:::!i::os  occurs  without 
:v..v  I  :l.or  r..r.:v.:Vs:  viisc.'.s:.  ;;:.•.  ::s  sv:..::.-?  ;::e::  cxemiilifv  in  a 
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blood  in  the  body:  the  surface  is  remarkably  pallid;  even  the  lips, 
gums,  and  tongue,  show  none  of  their  healthy  ruddiness.  The  com- 
plexion modifies  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  paleness;  dark  persons 
often  appear  very  sallow,  or  even  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tint, 
and  those  of  fair  complexion  having  a  ghastly  pallor.  If  blood- 
vessels are  seen  at  all,  it  is  only  the  larger  superficial  veins,  which 
are  pink  instead  of  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  and  transpa- 
rency of  the  blood  in  them.  In  the  course  of  the  larger  veins, 
(especially  the  jugulars  in  the  neck,)  the  thin  blood  may  be  heard 
running  with  great  rapidity,  for  it  is  readily  thrown  into  sonorous 
Tibrations  (venous  murmurs,)  as  it  courses  through  the  ill-filled  vessels ; 
these  vibrations  are  sometimes  sensible  to  the  finger  placed  lightly  on 
the  vein,  as  a  sort  of  thrilling  movement.  The  same  thinness  of  the 
blood,  connected  with  an  abruptness  in  the  heart's  contractions  (§  113,) 
frequently  causes  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  refer- 
able to  the  aortic  orifice :  as,  however,  this  murmur  varies  much  in 
different  cases,  being  scarcely  audible  in  some,  whilst  it  is  loud  and 
harsh  in  others,  it  is  obviously  dependent  in  part  on  some  irregularity 
or  narrowing  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  too  trifling  to  give  any 
obstruction  or  sound  when  the  blood  is  abundant  and  of  due  spissi- 
tude,  but  readily  causing  vibrations  and  sonorous  gushes  when  the 
fluid  is  thin,  and  the  relations  between  the  size  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  somewhat  changed.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  also  increases  the  loudness  of  the  murmur;  under  the  influence 
of  an  excited  heart  the  systolic  murmur  sometimes  extends  far  into 
the  arteries,  and  even  again  reappears,  after  it  has  been  lost,  where- 
rer  the  artery  presses  on  other  solids,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  as  for 
instance  while  passing  under  the  clavicles.  The  venous  current,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  its 
mnnnar  is  therefore  loudest  in  the  jugulars  in  the  erect  or  sitting 
posture. 

265.  The  blood  of  ana?mic  subjects  is  found  to  be  very  thin  and 
watery  when  it  is  drawn  from  a  vein.  It  readily  coagulates,  and 
forms  a  very  small  contracted  clot  (§  207,)  generally  covered  with 
a  bnffy  coat.  This  appearance,  which  was  formerly  erroneously 
ascribed  to  inflammation,  is  probably  due,  as  Andral  surmised,  to  a 
predominance  of  the  fibrin  over  the  red  corpuscles,  for  these  aro 
diminished  much  more  than  the  fibrin,  being  in  extreme  cases  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  their  natural  amount  (§  185.)  The  albumen  is 
also  generally  scantier  than  usual ;  a  remarkable  exception  which 
occurs  in  the  anaemia  attendant  on  paraplegia  has  been  already 
noticed  f§  221.) 

266.  Although  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  are  chiefly  those  of  great 
weakness  or  depression  (§  2G2,)  there  are  often  others  of  an  opposite 
character,  indicating  irritation  or  exaltation  of  function.  Some  of 
these  arise  indirectly  from  the  weakness,  as,  for  example,  pain  in  the 
left  side  and  epigastrium,  nausea,  colic,  and  diarrhoea  (§  56, 168,  <fec.,) 
which  may  be  traced  to  weak  digestion  leading  to  the  production  of 
sundry  irritating  matters  out  of  the  food  which  has  been  used  for 
nourishment.  But  other  more  direct  traces  of  excitement  sometimes 
occur,  particularly  if  great  loss  of  blood  have  happened  just  before. 
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Various  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  exalted;  sensibilitj 
becomes  very  acute  (§  126;)  there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
with  the  occurrence  of  flashes  in  the  eyes,  noise  in  the  ears,  a  sense 
of  rushing  in  the  head,  and  various  neuralgic  pains.  The  excitomo- 
tory  nerves  are  sometimes  involved  in  the  irritation,  (§  140, 150,) 
and  spasms  or  convulsive  afiTections  of  different  kinds  may  be  present; 
or  the  organic  functions  may  be  morbidly  excited,  and  palpitation, 
spasmodic  asthma,  vomiting,  and  other  sympathetic  irritations,  occnr. 
In  a  few  instances,  anaemia  has  been  attended  with  delirium,  or  mental 
excitement  bordering  on  it. 

267.  It  thus  appears  that  the  functions  which  are  mostly  excited 
in  the  midst  of  general  depression  and  weakness,  are  those  of  the 
nervous  centres ;  the  generally  nervous  character  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  great  weakness  (§  113)  is  connected  with  this  same  fact,  so 
that  nervousness  and  weakness  are  really  almost  synonymous  terms. 
No  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  has  been  to  my  knowledge 
proposed;  but  one  seems  to  suggest  itself,  in  the  peculiar  distribution 
of  the  circulation  through  the  nervous  centres.     When  the  mass  of 
the  blood  is  reduced  in  quantity,  the  blood-vessels  generally  contract 
in  proportion,  their  tonicity  adapting  their  area  to  the  bulk  of  their 
contents  (§  120.)    But  the  vessels  within  the  skull  and  spinal  canal 
cannot  contract  with  the  same  facility,  in  consequence  both  of  their 
not  being  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  of  their  position 
mostly  within  bony  canals;  they  do  not  shrink  as  the  blood  within 
them  becomes  reduced  in  quantity,  and  therefore  they  retain  more 
than  their  proper  share  of  the  circulating  fluid.^     This  disp^opo^ 
tionate  amount  of  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  produces  different 
effects,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  heart's  propulsive  power 
(§  111)  affects  it.     Under  the  influence  of  temporary  palpitation 
(§  112,)  fever,  or  other  kind  of  excitement,  the  l)rain  and  spinal  cord 
receive  an  unusual  share  of  the  exalted  but  partial  force,  through 
their  uncontracted  vessels  which  are  among  those  most  open  to  the 
heart's  impulses.     An  erethism  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  functions 
of  these  nervous  centres  (§  127,  133,  153)  is  the  consequence;  and 
pain,  spasm,  sensorial  excitement,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  or 
sympathetic  irritations  of  some  kind  or  another,  take  place.     In  this 
condition  the  head  may  be  hot  and  throbbing,  the  face  flushed,  and 
the  eyes  suffused,  whilst  the  extremities,  and  the  surface  generally, 
are  comparatively  bloodless,  and  either  cold,  or  very  speedily  be- 
coming so  on  exposure.     Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs,  but  although 
bringing  momentary  relief,  may,  if  considerable,  add  to  the  evil,  by 
increasing  the  anajmia.* 

1  This  stntement  is  not  inTaliJated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burrows,  (Med.  Gai., 
April,  184:t.)  His  experiments  and  expo!*itions  Tcr^*  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  tlic  notions  expounded  in  Dr.  Kcllic's  paper,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
head  is  nlvrayn  the  same;  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  circulation  witbui  the 
head  and  spinal  canal,  especially  in  man,  is  affected  by  losses  uf  blood  differently  fron 
the  circulation  in  other  parts. 

*  Althoujih  the  chief  effect  of  excitement  of  the  circulation  in  anaemia  is  thus  directed 
to  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  by  no  moans  confinetl  to  them.  Other  part8  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  heart  become  the  seat  of  increased  arterial  pulsation  and  di^lur• 
bance.  Thus  a  painful  throbbing  is  often  complained  of  in  the  throat,  che.st,  and  epi- 
gaBtrium,  even  when  there  is  little  pulse  in  dis^tant  arteries,  and  the  extremities  are 
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£68.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heart's  action  is  feeble  (§116)  it 
7  be  inadequate  to  propel  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  vessels  of 
I  brain:  this  therefore  stagnates,  and  may  cause  some  of  the 
nptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  Headache  and  giddiness,  relieved 
the  recumbent  posture,  drowsiness,  impaired  mental  faculties, 
icured  vision  and  hearing,  partial  paralysis,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
na  or  catalepsy  (§  129,  133, 141)  are  sometimes  produced  in  this 
7.  In  such  cases  the  blood  collects  more  in  the  veins  and  sinuses 
the  brain  than  in  its  arteries,  for  it  does  not  receive  enough  force 
m  the  heart  to  keep  it  in  full  motion  in  these.  This  congestion 
J  be  only  temporary,  and  ultimately  lead  to  no  serious  results ; 
fc  in  some  instances  I  believe  there  does  occur  an  event  that  has 
i  been  iioticed  by  pathologists — namely,  a  coagulation  of  the  blood 
the  sinuses,  and  a  consequent  permanent  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
ion  through  the  brain.  I  have  met  with  several  cases  correspond- 
l  more  or  less  with  the  following  description. 
L  young  female  becomes  anaemic,  and  after  exhibiting  various 
aptoms  of  feeble  general  circulation,  with  headache,  drowsiness, 
1  impaired  sensorial  functions,  she  suddenly  gets  worse;  passes 

0  a  state  of  stupor  with  dilated  pupils,  (sometimes  varied  by  slight 
nifestations  of  delirium,)  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  partial 
it  of  the  head ;  and  at  length  dies  comatose.  On  opening  the 
id,  a  small  quantity  of  serum  is  found  under  the  arachnoid  and  in 

1  ventricles,  sometimes  with  a  little  lymph  (in  one  case  there  was 
00.)  The  membranes  are  remarkably  vascular,  but  the  vessels 
At  distended  are  the  veins,  and  in  the  larger  of  those,  as  well  as 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  there  is  a  firm  coagulum.  In  places,  espe- 
Uj  at  the  torcular  Herophili,  this  coagulum  blocks  the  whole  sinus, 
I  fibrin  being  separated  from  the  other  constituents,  and  portions 
it  softened  down  into  that  opaque  purilaginous  matter  which  was 
ig  mistaken  for  pus,  but  which  Mr.  Gulliver  has  shown  to  be  merely 
sh  a  disintegration  as  stagnation  in  a  warm  temperature  is  able  to 
9Ct,  and  is  probably  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  fatty  degeneration. 
iOse  cases  have  been  taken  for  instances  of  meningitis.  No  doubt 
bunmation  may  supervene  in  them  occasionally,  but  in  two  cases 
It  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  there  was  no  adhesion  of  the 
ichnoid  deposit  upon  it,  or  other  unequivocal  mark  of  inflammatory 
ion ;  yet  the  fibrinous  and  bloody  concretions  in  the  veins  and 

were  most. remarkable  for  their  size  and  firmness.^  (§  213.) 


L  To  understand  these  facts,  ire  must  boar  in  mind  that  when  the  arteries  are  tall 
I  tense,  they  oppose  their  Ailness  and  tension  to  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  and 
t  this  rei-istance  reduces  the  strength  of  each  pulse  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  heart,  at 
Bame  time  that  it  continues  to  propagate  it  to  a  distance ;  but  that  when  tlie  arteries 
empty  and  loose,  the  heart  squirts  the  blood  into  them  in  an  unresisted  jet,  irhose 
M  is  strong  near  the  heart,  but  does  not  extend  to  distant  arteries.  Nothing  is  more 
imon  than  to  find  the  heart  beating  with  a  violence  that  is  distressing  to  the  patient, 
uragh  at  the  same  time  the  feet  and  bands  are  cold,  and  the  pulse  can  scarcely  be 
<  at  the  wrist  These  incongruities  are  essentially  connected  with  the  morbid  condi- 
18  present,  namely,  a  reduced  quantity  of  blood  and  defective  tonicity  of  the  vessels 
123.) 

A  wax  model  of  the  sinuses  and  membranes  of  one  of  these  cases  is  in  the  museum 
the  London  University  College.  Cruveilliier  gives  a  drawing  from  a  similar  case, 
ich,  without  sufficient  reason,  he  considers  as  one  of  cerebral  phlebitis.  Audral  men- 
is  a  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  connexion  wilh  ansemia;  this  was  probably  of 
I  same  kind. 
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It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  these  aflFections  originate  in 
the  encephalic  congestion  connected  Avith  the  anajmia.     Fibrinous 
concretions  form  on  the  transverse  bands  of  the  sinuses,  and  increase 
until  thej  considerably  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood :  this  clearly 
accounts  for  the  impaired  state  of  the  cerebral  functions,  amonnting 
at  last  to  coma.    Reaction  (§  IG)  may  take  place,  leading  to  deter- 
mination  of   blood,  and   even  inflammation,  and  thus  cause  such 
symptoms  of  partial  excitement  as  sometimes  exhibit  themselves; 
but  neither  during  life,  nor  on  examination  after  death,  are  the 
evidences  of  excitement  so  prominent  as  arc  those  of  obstruction  and 
interruption  to  the  cerebral  functions.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  anxmia  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  not  diminished  in  the  proportion 
of  the  other  organic  constituents,  and  it  has  besides  a  greater 
tendency  to  coagulate  than  in  healthy  blood  (§  207.)     There  is  a 
variety  of  headache  which  often  occurs  in  persons  witn  scanty  blood 
and  feeble  circulation,  and  which  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with 
these  irregularities  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  head. 
When  this  affection  is  accompanied  by  darkness  under  the  eyes,  and 
a  dusky  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  clearly  of  a  congestire 
nature ;  and  although  increased  by  exertion  and  excitement,  it  is 
sometimes  signally  relieved  by  measures  which  equalize,  as  well  as 
quicken  the  general  circulation,  as  for  instance  the  administration  of  a 
cup  of  hot  tea,  a  draught  of  ether  and  ammonia,  or  by  a  warm  bath.  The 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  headache  ceases  is  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  circulation  through  the  previously  congested  vessels. 

269.  In  anaemia  of  long  duration  the  process  of  nutrition  often 
suflFcrs  (§  211,)  but  by  no  means  uniformly.  The  cornea  is  some- 
times ulcerated  ;  probably  because,  being  a  non- vascular  textore,  it 
the  more  needs  a  highly  nourishing  plasma  for  its  support.  Tho 
nails  and  hair  also  are  affected  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
nutrition  ;  and  in  young  subjects  the  bones  are  occasionally  found 
to  be  deficient  in  their  normal  rigidity.  In  some  instances  the 
gums  arc  spongy,  and  liable  to  bleed,  and  hemorrhage  from  both 
this  source,  and  from  the  nostrils,  are  accidents  of  by  no  means 
unusual  occurrence.  The  muscles  become  flabby  and  attenuated; 
wounds  and  fractures  do  not  readily  unite ;  and  in  some  instances 
spreading  ulcers  and  sloughy  sores  form  spontaneously  on  the  external 
surface.  Emaciation  is  not,  however,  a  constant  result  of  ansDmia; 
and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  the  most  pallid  subjects, 
(especially  if  females,)  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  fat.  Drop- 
sical eflFusion  into  the  cellular  texture  is  a  common  result  of  ana[)mia, 
when  either  long  continued,  or  aggravated  by  additional  causes  of 
disturbance  to  the  circulation  ;  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
or  other  serous  membranes  then  speedily  produces  copious  exhalation 
into  the  closed  sacs  (§  222.)  The  researches  of  Chossat  on  the  efifects 
of  inanition  on  animals  in  some  measure  bear  relation  to  this  subject; 
for  anaemia  is  the  result  of  deficient  nutrition  (§  ()3.)  He  found  that 
defective  nourishment  notably  reduced  the  weight  of  all  the  structures 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  belong  to  the  nervous 
system ;  these  were  wonderfully  little  diminished  by  it.  This  fact 
accords  with  the  remarkable  activity  of  this  system  often  observed  in 
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persons  who  have  been  weakened  by  low  diet  and  similar  influences; 
and  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  supplying 
the  nervous  centres  monopolize  what  blood  there  is,  as  pointed  out  in 
a  preceding  paragraph  (§  267.)  This  ascendency  of  nervous  function, 
which  was  first  a  temporary  result  of  irregular  circulation,  becomes 
however  in  time  permanent  from  modification  of  structure  ;  and  the 
condition  which  might  have  been  obviated  sooner  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  regulate  the  flow  of  blood,  assumes  the  fixed- 
ness and  intractability  of  structural  disease.  Hence  young  persons 
who  remain  long  in  an  anajmic  state,  are  very  liable  to  suJQTcr  from 
confirmed  and  incurable  nervous  affections.  Even  adult  females  who 
Buficr  from  extensive  and  repeated  losses  of  blood  acquire  a  nervous 
susceptibility  which  they  never  afterwards  lose. 

270.  Anaemia,  although  ordinarily  amenable  to  treatment,  may  yet 
in  aggravated  forms  prove  a  formidable  disease,  and  even  be  suddenly 
fatal  through  syncope  (§  71,)  induced  by  some  exertion  or  additional 
cause  of  exhaustion ;  or  it  may  more  gradually  lead  to  death  by 
asthenia,  or  general  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  often  attended  with 
anasarca;  or  by  developing  tuberculous  (§  211)  or  other  cachectic 
diseases  to  which  the  individual  may  be  predisposed ;  or  by  the  singu- 
lar affection  of  the  head  before  noticed  (§  207 ;)  or  by  other  slower 
and  less  marked  changes  brought  about  in  the  nervous  centres,  and 
ending  in  paralysis,  insanity,  amentia,  and  epilepsy. 

271.  Remedial  measures. — Few  disorders  afford  more  striking 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  medical  treatment  than  anaemia,  espe- 
cially that  variety  of  the  disease  which  was  formerly  called  chlorosis. 
The  ghastly  appearance  of  the  patient,  often  conjoined  with  an 
alarming  amount  of  weakness,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  great 
alarm  in  the  unprofessional  observer,  and  the  pathologist,  too,  may 
well  be  excused  for  sharing  in  the  apprehension,  since  he  knows 
that  the  vital  fluid  which  is  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  every 
function  is  so  deficient  and  depraved  that  healthy  life  cannot  go  on. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  that  here  the  blood-making  processes 
may  be  restored  by  the  timely  and  judicious  administration  of  certain 
remedies  of  the  chalybeate  class.  In  a  few  short  weeks  all  that  was 
faulty  is  repaired,  and  the  death-like  pallor  of  the  countenance  is 
changed  to  a  ruddy  hue.  Most  of  the  measures  adapted  to  restore 
the  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  anajmic  state 
have  been  already  specified  elsewhere  (§  193,  216.)  A  nourishing 
diet,  with  as  much  animal  food  as  the  digestive  powers  of  the  patient 
can  master,  aided  perhaps  by  the  careful  use  of  stimulants — tonics 
that  best  restore  the  appetite,  and  the  powers  of  digestion  and 
sanguification — seccrnenta,  if  called  for,  to  promote  the  natural 
excretions  (§  172  ct  seq.  191,)  exposure  of  the  patient  to  the  pure  air 
and  light  of  heaven,  as  freely  and  as  long  as  the  strength  and  sensi- 
bility in  the  particular  case  will  allow, — avoidance  of  fatigue,  excite- 
ment, and  all  debilitating  and  exhausting  influences ; — these  constitute 
the  principal  points  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment. 

The  adaptation  of  these  plans  of  treatment  to  individual  cases 
requires  the  exercise  of  much  discretion,  especially  in  proportioning 
the  food  to  the  power  of  digestion,  and  in  selecting  such  a  form  of 
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tonic  ns  will  not  irritate.  Where  it  does  not  disagree,  iron  is 
un(|iiestionaMy  the  best  remed}';  but  the  preparation  of  it  that  is 
most  Huitahio  for  exhibition  varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Wljere  there  i?  no  particular  fastidiousness  of  stomach,  or 
tondonov  to  headache*  and  feverish  excitement,  its  more  active  salts, 
the  sulpliate,  so^quichlorido.  acid  phosphate,  and  iodide  are  the  best 
The  iodine  in  the  iodide  tends  to  keep  the  secretions  free  and  improves 
the  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation:  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  undoriTO  decomposition  it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  syrup;  under 
its  use  1  have  seen  healthy  ruddiness  restored  to  chlorotic  females  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks.  In  many  cases,  however,  iron  cannot  be 
so  rnpiilly  introduced  as  it  is  when  these  active  preparations  are 
used,  for  either  the  stomach  is  intolerant  of  the  remedv,  or  the  head 
sudors  from  the  excitement  before  euoucrh  has  been  taken  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  weaker  cbaly- 
beates.  such  as  the  ammonio-citrate.  the  sesquioxide,  the  saccbaro- 
carbonate  and  the  acetate,  be  chosen,  and  a  very  small  dose  (as 
perhaps  half  a  crrain)  be  given  at  Hrst.  the  remedy  will  be  borne,  and 
will  ovoniually.  althouirh  slowly,  produce  its  beneficial  results.  One 
frequent  reason  for  intolerance  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  other  tonics, 
even  where  their  inlluence  is  croatly  needed,  is  defective  action  of 
the  excrotinir  organs,  evidoncoi  by  costive  bowels,  and  scanty  high- 
coloured  urine.  In  those  circur..siances  the  bloodi.  scarce  as  it  is,  is 
impure  also,  an.l  the  sliirhtosi  use  of  a  tonic  may  excite  irritation, 
insto.ul  of  improving  the  blood-making  process.  Eliminating  remedies 
are  t>.oroi'oro  required,  and  those  which  generally  answer  best  are 
etTorvosciug  saliuo  medicines  given  in  coiiibination  with  iron,  and 
oo'.noir.o.i  wi:h  ii;o  use  of  a  slight  daily  aperient  of  aloes  or  rhubarb. 
Those  :^o:  on  ihe  rrir.oii^Ie  oi  sa'.iriO  chalv'-oare  niir.eral  waters,  and 
ihov  a:o  o:;:i:io::::v  sl^\o^^:^li.  r.:-i  «^r.'.v  in  ..ieciJoi  aiia-mia.  but  also  in 
iho  y.::ir.boy!oss  :v.Ovii;;L\ii::'::s  of  :::ixo.:  woAkr.oss  ar.J  faulty  secretion. 
ihiU  a:o  s.^  v:o::;:::or.!v  luc:  w:;:.  a::-.;:.j  ;*:.■?  loss  ii.iusr.ious  classes  of 
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profetneDt  in  all  the  functions, — breath,  strength,  digestion,  &c.  It 
18  a  curious  fact,  that  the  venous  murmurs  (§  2G4,)  although  diminished, 
are  not  so  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  return  of  colour  to  the  sur- 
face; I  have  before  given  my  reasons  for  considering  these  to  bo 
dependent  on  deficiency  of  albumen  as  well  as  bf  the  red  corpuscles. 
This  does  not  accord  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Andral,  who  reckons 
the  vascular  murmurs  to  be  true  exponents  of  tlie  deficiency  of  the 
red  corpuscles  only :  but  this  as  a  matter  of  observation  loses  weight 
from  the  erroneous  notion  which  he,  in  common  with  Bouillaud,  holds 
u  to  the  seat  of  these  murmui*s.  They  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
carotids  only :  several  years  since  I  satisfied  myself,  by  numerous  and 
Taried  experiments,  that  Dr.  Ogior  Ward's  opinion,  that  the  loudest 
murmurs  are  in  the  veins,  is  correct. 

272.  Besides  the  above-named  general  measures,  indicated  in  all 
Tarieties  of  anaemia,  there  are  temporary  measures  required  by 
particular  cases ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  faintness  or  excessive 
prostration  (§  262;)  on  the  other,  to  subdue  nervous  excitement 
(§  265,)  and  counteract  the  congestion  in  the  head,  which  we  have 
remarked  upon  as  likely  to  occur  (§  267.)  Diffusible  stimulants, 
Boch  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  valerian,  sumbul,  ether,  wine,  and 
spirits,  often  prove  useful  as  temporary  means  of  obviating  extreme 
weakness ;  and  in  such  a  state  all  exertion,  even  sometimes  the 
merely  assuming  the  erect  posture,  must  be  avoided.  In  ana>mia 
iMlowiog  sudden  and  excessive  losses  of  blood,  as  the  heart  and 
brain  have  not  then  become  used  to  the  scantiness  of  the  circulating 
flnid,  this  is  especially  necessary,  and  if  it  be  not  observed,  fatal 
^ncope  may  be  induced.  Symptoms  of  nervous  excitement  (  §  26) 
require  sedatives  and  narcotics ;  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscyamus, 
belladonna,  and  coniuro ;  whilst  those  of  nervous  depression  call  for 
the  use  of  such  stimulants  as  are  found  to  excite  the  nervous  energies, 
aa  for  example  the  fetid  gums,  oil  of  turpentine,  (especially  given  in 
enema,)  strong  tea  and  coffee,  cantharides,  strychnia,  and  electricity 

{  130,  155.)  But  inasmuch  as  these  very  symptoms  seem  to  depend 
on  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  little  blood  left  in  the  body,  they 
will  be  the  most  effectually  relieved  by  removing  this  irregularity 
through  the  unremitting  maintenance  of  warmth  in  the  external 
surface  and  extremities,  aided  by  occasional  friction,  and  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  varied  with  such  gentle  exercise  as  the  patient 
can  bear;  the  breathing  of  pure  air,  and  the  judicious  use  of  tepid 
or  cold  sponging,  or  the  shower-bath,  especially  directed  on  the  head 
and  spine  (§  124)  will  greatly  assist  in  contributing  to  the  same  end. 
The  symptoms  of  decided  cerebral  congestion  and  obstruction  have 
generally  been  treated  by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  but  with  question- 
able advantage.  I  have  found  more  benefit  to  result  from  a  mild 
stimulant  and  tonic  plan,  together  with  the  use  of  more  or  less 
powerful  derivants,  purgatives,  and  saline  diuretics.  Such  measures 
commonly  answer  best  in  the  congestive  headache  which  often  troubles 
anaemic  subjects.  Depletion  is  often  earnestly  called  for  by  the 
patient ;  but  it  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  where  abso- 
lately  required  from  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  cupping  to  the 

nucha,  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  or,  what  is  still  more  effectual,  one 
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or  two  leeches  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils,  will  answer 
best.  Persons  who  have  suflFered  long  and  severely  from  ans&mia, 
especially  induced  by  excessive  and  repeated  losses  of  blood,  or  by 
monorrhagia  or  uterine  hemorrhage,  or  by  inordinate  lactation,  do 
not  lose  their  nervous  symptoms  in  proportion  as  their  blood  is  re- 
stored ;  and  this  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  some  degree  of  structural 
change  having  ensued,  as  suggested  above  (§  268,)  a  more  permanent 
exaltation  of  the  nervous  functions  being  tliereby  maintained.  The 
treatment  necessary  in  such  cases  is  also  of  an  enduring  kind,  avoiding 
all  causes  of  nervous  excitement,  and  using  those  various  means, 
medicinal  and  regiminal,  which  have  been  formerly  recommended  as 
of  service  in  reducing  nervous  excitability  (§  128,  155.)  Of  the 
medicines  adapted  to  such  cases,  the  metallic  tonics  are  most  deserving 
of  mention ;  especially  the  valerianate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  the 
nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  according  to 
Professor  Simpson,  the  sulphate  of  nickel. 

PARTIAL    AN-EMIA. 

273.  We  have  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  deficiency 
of  blood  in  a  part  of  the  body  in  more  diversified  degrees,  than  we 
have  of  studying  deficiency  in  the  whole :  in  every  degree  the  result 
is  an  impaired  state  of  the  functions,  from  mere  weakness  down  to 
total  suspension  and  death.  Thus  temporary  pressure  on  the  chief 
artery  of  a  limb  soon  causes  numbness,  weakness,  and  reduction  of 
temperature.  The  same  effeots  result  in  a  yet  more  marked  degreOi 
when  an  artery  is  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism,  and  they  are  gradually 
removed  as  the  supply  of  blood  is  restored  through  collateral  vessels. 
In  some  such  cases,  the  supply  of  blood  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
vital  properties  of  the  part;  then  chemical  affinities  prevail  (§  50,) 
decomposition  ensues,  and  the  structure  becomes  gangrenous  and  dies. 
A  similar  result  ensues  when  the  arteries  of  a  limb  are  obstructed 
by  ossification  and  coagulation,  as  occurs  in  senile  gangrene.  Thia 
event  may  be  produced  artificially  in  animals  in  forty-eight  hours,  by 
injecting  charcoal  powder  into  the  artery  of  a  limb,  the  capillaries 
being  thus  totally  obstructed  (Majendic.)  A  sudden  obstruction  of 
an  artery  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion  with  endocarditis,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  Dr.  Kirkcs  has  pointed  out  that  this 
probably  results  from  a  mass  of  fibrin  being  detached  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  heart,  and  being  then  conveyed  in  the  arterial  current 
until  it  blocks  up  an  arterial  branch,  and  so  induces  partial  anosmia 
by  arresting  the  circulation  there ;  first  there  is  suspension  of  function, 
and  subsequently  atrophy,  softening,  or  gangrene.  This  eflFect  has 
been  observed  in  the  brain,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the 
limbs,  and  it  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sudden  attacks 
of  hemiplegia,  or  of  loss  of  pulse  and  feeling  in  limbs,  of  which  I 
have  known  several  examples.*  It  is  most  probable  that  inflamma- 
tion and  other  lesions  sometimes  terminate  in  gangrene,  by  obstructing 
the  circulation,  and  thus  depriving  the  tissues  of  a  principle  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Many  other  instances  of  partial  anaemia,  short  of  the  extreme  cases 
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above  noticed,  might  be  cited — thus  the  perfectly  pallid  and  bloodless 
condition  of  the  fingers  of  persons  of  weak  circulation,  after  cold 
bathing  or  long  exposure  to  cold,  is  a  very  good  example.  The 
vessels  are  in  these  so  contracted  as  quite  to  exclude  the  blood,  and 
the  finger  is  of  waxy  whiteness,  cold,  numb,  and  almost  powerless. 
A  similar  condition  sometimes  obtains  in  the  entire  lower  extremities 
in  inclement  seasons.  In  individuals  liable  to  be  affected  in  this 
way,  a  warm  temperature  often  occasions  faintness,  and  even  hemi- 
plegia, by  producing  deficiency  of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  nervous 
centres.  In  fact  many  of  the  symptoms  present  in  those  suffering 
from  general  anaemia  or  weak  circulation,  arise  from  deficiency  of 
blood  being  more  marked  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  the  rest. — 
The  functions  of  organs  also  suffer  from  the  same  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution of  blood.  In  one  subject  the  skin  is  dry,  and  perhaps 
rough  and  scaly,  from  paucity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  surface.  In 
another  the  mucous  membranes  are  principally  affected,  and  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nostrils,  and  consequent  irritation  of  these 
parts,  with  indigestion  and  costiveness,  may  result.  In  a  third,  the 
synovial  membranes  lack  their  due  supply,  and  crepitation  and  stiff- 
ness accompany  the  motions  of  the  joints.  It  is  where  the  general 
circulation  is  weak  that  pressure  is  most  liable  so  to  interruj)t  the 
circulation  of  any  part,  as  speedily  to  deprive  it  of  life,  so  that  it 
ulcerates,  or  sloughs,  as  in  the  instance  of  bed  sores. 

.Softening,  wasting,  and  degeneration  of  textures,  are  also  effects 
attributable  to  continued  defective  supply  of  blood.  The  former  is 
exemplified  in  softening  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart,  occurring  in 
connexion  with  ossified  arteries:  wasting,  in  the  atrophy  of  parts 
subjected  to  continued  pressure;  and  degeneration  in  the  fatty  change 
of  the  heart  and  other  muscular  structures,  consequent  on  impeded 
supply  of  blood.  The  arcus  senilis  or  arciform  degeneration  of  the 
iris,  appears  to  result  from  the  pressure  of  the  eyelid,  which  quickens 
the  degeneration  of  that  part.  Partial  anajuiia  is  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing many  changes  of  structure  that  arise  under  various  circum- 
stances. Deficient  supply  to  secreting  organs  necessarily  impairs  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  secretions  (§  159.) 

Tbo  treatment  proper  for  partial  anaemia  comprises  not  only 
measures  that  restore  the  supply  of  blood,  but  also  such  others  as 
maintain  and  equalize  that  supply  by  increasing  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  fluid  in  general.  Thus,  while  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  stimulant  frictions,  and  the  employment  of  exercise, 
are  practised,  to  bring  back  blood  into  the  anaemic  part,  the  remedies 
for  general  weakness  and  amcmia  (§  ^71)  should  be  brouL^ht  into 
action  to  maintain  a  more  constant  suj)ply,  and  to  prevent  other  parts 
from  suffering  in  turn  from  the  deficiency.  As  the  duration  of  partial 
anaemia  is  generally  of  a  more  temporary  character  than  is  that  of 
the  general  disease,  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  such  as  act 
promptly,  for  instance,  stimulants,  generous  diet,  and  various  me- 
chanical and  other  appliances  calculated  to  quicken  the  movement  of 
the  circulation.  One  expedient  for  accomplishing  this  latter  object 
deserves  especial  mention  on  account  of  its  great  utility  under  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  I  allude  to  the  use  of  the  vulcanized  India- 
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rubber  water-cushion  to  prevent  the  pressure  which  occasions  bed 
sores.  The  same  cushion  filled  with  hot  water  likewise  affords  a 
ready  means  for  applying  dry  warmth  to  the  skin  and  extremities, 
when  the  natural  temperature  fails,  and  thus  it  may  aid  in  the  coun- 
teraction of  local  anaemia. 


SECTION  11. 


HTPER.£HIA   OR  POLT^MIA  :    EXCESS  OF  BLOOD. 

274.  Too  mu€h  hlood  in  the  systemy  or  in  a  party  is  a  most  frequent 
cause  of  disease.  It  implies  an  undue  distention  of  the  vessels  which 
contain  it ;  and  a  modification  of  the  properties  of  these  vessels,  and 
of  the  heart,  is  almost  constantly  a  concomitant  of  this  morbid  condi- 
tion. The  chief  vital  properties  of  the  heart  and  vessels  are  irritabOity 
and  tonicity ;  excess  (§  114,  121)  and  defect  (§  116,  123)  of  these 
form  important  elements  which  modify  the  effects  of  excess  of  blood: 
and  thus  is  synthetically  suggested  a  distinction  (long  recognised  as 
most  valuable  in  practice)  of  the  active  or  sthenic,  and  the  passive  or 
asthenic,  hypenemia:  this  distinction  is  applicable  to  both  general  and 
partial  excess  of  blood.  Another  variety  of  hypersemia  is  character- 
ized by  an  altered  or  perverted  action  of  the  vessels ;  this  is  chiefly 
seen  where  the  affection  is  confined  to  a  part,  and  includes  that  singa- 
lar  and  complex  condition — inflammation.  An  enumeration  of  these 
important  proximate  elements  of  disease  (§  107)  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  diseased  conditions  specified 
are  always  separate,  or  that  they  consist  merely  of  the  elements  stated; 
but  these  are  their  most  distinguishing  features,  and  especially  impo^ 
tant  in  regard  to  treatment. 
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Hemorrhage. 
'Flax. 
Dropsj,  &C. 


SECTION   III. 


PLETHORA — GENERAL  EXCESS  OF  BLOOD. 

275.  As  eeneral  anjemia  may  arise  from  defective  formation  or 
excessive  expenditure  of  Mooil,  so  sreneral  plethora  mar  proceed 
either  from  too  much  blood  being  made,  or  from  too  little'being  ei- 
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pended.  In  either  case,  the  blood  accnmulates  and  fills  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  beyond  the  usual  degree.  But  this  implies  a  certain 
activitj  and  health  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  also  a  freedom  from  any  considerable  local  disorder.  A  person 
with  weak  digestion  rarely  becomes  plethoric;  and  one  who  su£fers 
from  a  local  ailment  is  commonly  warned  by  an  aggravation  of  this, 
before  the  fulness  can  become  general  to  any  great  extent. 

276.  The  persons  most  liable  to  become  plethoric  are  those  who 
are  overflowing  with  health;  who  have  a  good  appetite,  and  indulge 
it,  without  paying  sufficient  regard  to  exercise  and  to  the  cxcernent 
functions;  and  whose  digestive  powers  are  in  full  activity.  The  blood- 
making  process  is  with  them  ever  in  excess;  the  vessels  get  more  and 
more  filled;  and  their  fulness  becomes  manifest  in  the  red  face,  dis- 
tended veins  and  large  pulse:  the  heart  is  excited  and  labours  with 
its  load,  especially  on  anjr  muscular  exertion  being  made;  hence  pal- 
pitation and  short  breath  ensue,  with  somnolency  and  indisposition  to 
exertion;  but  these  may  attract  no  immediate  notice,  and  merely  lead 
to  inactive  habits.  The  state  of  plethora,  thus  gradually  induced, 
mav  be  extreme,  without  any  of  the  vital  functions  materially  failing, 
and  yet  the  subject  is  on  the  brink  of  various  maladies.  It  is  well 
if  some  great  secreting  organ  is  first  excited  under  the  high  pressure, 
and  the  system  gets  relieved  through  a  free  discharge,  as  when  a  mu- 
cous or  bilious  diarrhoea  sets  in;  or  if  some  unimportant  and  convenient 
act  of  blood-vessels  gives  way,  as  when  epistaxis,  or  bleedinfi:  piles 
occur;  if  one  of  the  great  secreting  organs,  as  the  liver  or  tlic  kidneys, 
fail  in  its  proper  function  (§  170,  254,)  when  a  bilious  attack,  jaundice, 
or  a  fit  of  gout  or  gravel,  is  the  consequence.  Any  of  these  results, 
by  establishing  a  perceptible  ailment,  serves  to  disturb  the  dangerous 
ease  of  the  plethoric;  and  by  rendering  necessary  a  temporary  disci- 
pline, saves  him  from  the  worse  consequences  of  plethora — apoplexy, 
or  structural  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  great  vessels,  lungs,  kid- 
neys, or  liver. 

277.  Besides  the  conditions  already  noticed,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances which  may  induce  plethora.  The  diminution  of  a  natural  or 
habitual  excretion  or  loss  of  blood,  the  drying  up  of  a  long  established 
sore  or  issue  (§  270,)  or  the  removal  of  a  limb;  all  of  these  diminish 
the  expenditure  from  the  system,  without  impairing  the  blood-making 

E recess,  and  so  often  become  causes  of  plethora,  if  no  local  disorder 
e  excited  before  the  vessels  in  general  reach  a  plethoric  tension. 

278.  The  distinction  of  plethora  into  sthenic  and  asthenic  depends 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  the  strength  and  irritability  present  in  the 
motor  fibre;  this  we  have  already  noticed  as  an  ultimate  clement  of 
disease  (§  110  and  120,  et  seq.)  Where  the  irritability  and  tone  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  are  in  full  amount,  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood  excites  these  properties  to  the  utmost.  Apart  from  al)solute 
disease,  the  vital  functions  are  active  and  energetic  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  respective  organs  receive;  when  the 
supply  is  abundant,  the  heart's  action  and  the  arterial  pulse  are  strong 
apd  regular;  the  secretions  are  copious;  sensibility  is  keen;  contrac- 
tility powerful  and  in  good  tone;  animal  heat  well  sustained;  and  the 
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mental  and  bodily  powers  generally  Tigorous  and  active.  But  when 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  augmented  beyond  this,  plethora  tends  to  dis- 
ease; the  heart's  action  gets  over-excited;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  as 
Avcll  as  strong  and  hard;  the  face  is  florid  and  flushed,  and  the  heat 
almost  feverish;  the  capillaries  of  secreting  organs  and  surfaces  are 
variously  disordered,  sometimes  excited  to  excessive  secretion,  op 
sometimes  beyond,  to  a  state  of  fulness  bordering  on  hemorrhage  or 
inflammation;  then  occur  bilious  attacks,  ha}matemesi8,lithic  acid  gra- 
vel, strong  and  acid  urine,  and  various  forms  of  sthenic  gout:  the  sensi- 
bility and  sensorial  powers  may  be  stimulated  by  the  rapid  flow,  or 
they  may  be  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  nervons 
centres.  Attacks  arising  fit)nr  these  difl'erent  eflccts  of  plethora  may 
occur  again  and  again,  alternating  with  intervals  of  unimpaired  health, 
but  in  time  the  tendency  to  disorder  becomes  greater  in  consequence 
of  the  structures  and  functions  recovering  less  perfectly  in  the  inte^ 
vals,  and  if  the  plethora  bo  continued,  it  gradually  loses  its  sthenic 
character,  and  lapses  into  the  less  active  variety.  If  the  plethoric 
state  is  moderate  enough  to  last  for  some  time  without  producing  im- 
mediate disaster,  the  nutritive  function  eventually  gets  to  bo  affected. 
Some  of  the  superfluous  nourishment  may  be  deposited  in  fat,  which 
deposition  is  another  safety-valve  to  the  plethoric:  but  even  this 
throws  an  additional  burden  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  which 
are  therefore  the  more  strained  and  oppressed,  and  are  among  the 
first  of  the  textures  to  exhibit  structural  changes,  in  the  form  of  hy- 
pertrophy, valvular  disease,  atheromatous  patches  leadingto  dilatation, 
aneurism,  &c.  In  this  way  organic  disease  may  issue  out  of  the  con- 
tinued excitement  of  sthenic  plethora. 

'270.  Sthenic  plethora  is  the  form  which  commonly  affects  the  young, 
the  active,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  or  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament (§  41 .)  It  comprehends  a  rich  state  of  the  blood  (§  1 84,)  and 
an  active  condition  of  the  nutrient  function  (§  195.)  Its  tendency  is 
to  cause  general  febrile  excitement,  active  hemorrhages,  fluxes,  and 
inflammations. 

280.  In  asthenic  plethora  there  is  a  want  of  contractility  (§  116) 
and  tone  (§  123)  in  the  motor  fibre.  The  heart  and  other  organs,  in- 
stead of  being  excited  by  the  augmented  quantity  of  blooff,  are  op- 
pressed by  its  load.  The  pulse  may  be  full,  but  then  it  is  slow;  more 
commonly  it  is  frequent  and  irregular  or  unequal.  There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  faintnc?s  alternating  with  palpitation;  physical 
examination  indicates  that  the  heart  is  cnlarjred  by  the  accumulation 
of  its  contents  beyond  what  it  can  expel.  The  face  is  jmrple  rather 
than  rod ;  the  veins  are  generally  distended;  sometimes  the  extremi- 
ties are  apt  to  become  cold.  Most  of  the  vital  functions  are  sluggish, 
and  imperfectly  or  irregularly  carried  on.  The  bowels  arc  torpid; 
the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  or  turbid;  sensibility  is  blunted, 
muscular  power  low,  and  the  mental  faculties  dull,  with  lethargy  or 
somnolency;  the  spirits  are  often  depressed,  and  the  activity  alto- 
gether reduced. 

281.  Asthenic  plethora  affects  principally  those  who  are  weakened 
by  age,  cxccirses,  or  previous  disease,  and  in  wliom  the  excreting  or- 
gans act  imperfectly;  such  imperfect  action  is  a  cause,  as  well  as  a 
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consequence  of  plethora.  In  fact  it  is  the  increasing  impurity  of  the 
blood  that  tends  to  convert  tiie  sthenic  into  the  asthenic  form  (§  278.) 
It  is  when  the  blood  is  not  properly  purified  of  the  effete  matter  which 
forms  in  it,  whether  it  be  stagnant  or  in  motion,  that  it  fails  to  excite 
the  functions  of  organs  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that  they  in  conse- 
quence become  oppressed,  sluggish,  and  disordered,  and  the  morbid 
condition  results  in  cachsemia  as  well  as  hypcraemia.  Asthenic  ple- 
thora tends  to  produce  congestions,  passive  hemorrhages,  fluxes  and 
dropsies;  and  if  continued,  structural  changes  in  some  organs,  such 
as  dilatation  of  the  heart,  enlarged  liver,  varicose  veins,  &c.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  with  apoplexy  or  palsy,  headache,  or  other  symp- 
toms of  disturbed  cerebral  function,  is  sometimes  produced ;  or  if  there 
be  any  organ,  the  vessels  of  which  are  weak  from  past  or  present 
causes  (§  31,  32,)  this  organ  is  liable  to  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

282.  The  symptoms  of  asthenic  plethora  hitherto  described  are 
chiefly  expressive  of  a  depressed  or  oppressed  state  of  the  functions. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  arise  others  betokening  excitement  or  re- 
action of  an  irregular  kind.     The  pulse  becomes  quickened,  and  often 
irregular;  the  skin  is  hot  or  partially  perspiring ;  sickness  and  vomiting 
may  occur;  the  tongue  gets  much  furred,  and  sometimes  brown  and 
dry ;  the  excretions  are  defective,  unusually  offensive,  and  often  changed 
in  appearance;  tlie  complexion  becomes  dusky,  the  eyes  suffused,  the 
mental  faculties  blunted  by  lethargy  or  confused  by  low  delirium. 
This  is  a  kind  of  congestive  fever,  such  as  is  described  by  Dr.  Barlow 
as  a  result  of  reaction  from  asthenic  plethora.     It  is  possible  that  this 
description  may  have  been  drawn  from  cases  in  which,  besides  as- 
thenic plethora,  some  morbid  poison  (§  258)  has  been  in  operation ; 
bnt  many  of  the  symptoms  named  may  bo  fairly  traced  to  a  congestive 
fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  combined  with  an  impaired  action  of  the 
excreting  organs  (§  70, 171,  &c. ;)  and  consequently,  with  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  we  have  described  to  arise  from  imper- 
fect excretion  (2-1:8,  et  seq,)    The  mere  stagnation  or  imperfect  motion 
of  the  blood  will  prevent  it  from  properly  undergoing  the  process  of 
purification,  and  the  elimination  of  its  decaying  materials  through  the 
instrumentality  of  respiration  and  excretion:  hence  it  becomes  loaded 
with  urea,  lilhic  and  lactic  acids,  and  other  effete  matters  which  unfit 
it  for  its  proper  uses,  and  irritate  and  disorder  the  organs  through 
which  it  passes.     The  process  of  reaction,  or  febrile  excitement, 
which  occurs  in  cases  of  asthenic  plethora,  is  sometimes  more  dis- 
tinctly connected  with  a  specific  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  case 
of  gout  (§  254,)  rheumatism  (§  251,)  and  various  cutaneous  diseases, 
which  assume  generally  the  atonic  or  asthenic  form. 

283.  Remedial  Measures. — The  means  already  described  as  useful 
in  effecting  a  reduction  of  excess  of  red  corpuscles  (§  192)  and  fibrin 
(§  214r)  are  also  suitable  for  the  earlier  and  simpler  states  of  plethora. 
in  fact,  in  these  states,  the  blood  usually  does  exhibit  this  very  ex- 
cess, for  which  blood-letting,  evacuants,  and  abstinence  are  the  chief 
remedies.  The  propriety  of  blood-letting  in  extreme  degrees  of  ple- 
thora is  evinced  by  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  without 
causing  faintness.  Thus  Dr.  M.  iiall  found,  that  in  patients  suffering 
congestive  apoplexy,  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces  might  be  drawn  with- 
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out  producing  syucopc;  whilst  in  acute  inflammations,  the  tolerance 
is  usually  less  by  about  ten  ounces.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
blood-letting  to  this  extent  in  simple  plethora,  even  when  in  an  ex- 
treme degree;  the  object  is  then  not  so  much  to  cause  faintness  or  a 
sudden  impression,  as  to  relieve  the  extreme  tension  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  thus  to  afford  the  secreting  organs  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing the  remainder  of  the  cure.  It  is  rarely  desirable  to  draw 
more  than  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  and  in  many  instances  cnppiDg  to 
a  small  amount  over  an  organ  especially  congested,  will  sufiSce.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  blood-letting  are  sometimes  immediately  manifest, 
although  they  vary  somewhat  in  the  two  varieties  of  the  disease.  lo 
the  sthenic  kind,  the  pulse  becomes  softer,  weaker,  and  less  frequent; 
in  the  asthenic^  it  often  improves  in  strength  and  regularity,  and 
somctjmes  rises  to  a  natural  frequency.  In  simple  and  recent  cases 
of  both  kinds,  a  moderate  blood-letting,  with  due  avoidance  of  the 
causes  of  the  plethora  (so  far  as  that  can  be  accomplished,)  and  the 
continued  use  of  a  little  aperient  and  saline  diuretic  medicine,  will 
complete  the  cure. 

284.  But  if  the  plethora  have  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  some 
of  its  ulterior  effects  (§  282,)  blood-letting  may  be  an  insufficient,  naj, 
in  some  instances,  even  an  unfit  remedy.  In  both  kinds  of  plethora, 
medicines  which  increase  the  excretions  are  generally  indicated,  and 
the  diet  must  be  much  restricted:  but  the  particular  mode  in  which 
the  special  aim  of  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out,  varies  greatly  in  the 
separate  forms. 

285.  In  sthenic  plethora,  not  only  is  the  blood  in  excess,  but  so 
also  are  the  irritability  and  tone  of  the  moving  fibre.  Here,  then, 
besides  removing  the  excess  of  blood,  sedative  and  relaxing  remedies 
(§  115.  122)  are  indicated.  Antimonials,  salines,  digitalis,  aconite, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  conjoined  with  a  cool  regimen,  and  spare  diet, 
are  found  to  bo  serviceable :  tliese  are  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
sthenic  plethora.  Lemon  juice  may  be  ranked  as  a  medicine  of  a 
lowerinsr  kind;  it  distinctly  reduces  the  strength  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  The  same  remedies  combined  with  mercury,  colchicnm 
and  other  like  agents,  fulfil  also  another  indication;  they  augment 
excretions  which  are  defective  in  consequence  of  an  over  excited 
state  of  the  capillary  circulation,  bordoriiiir  on  hemorrhage  or  inflam- 
mation. If  any  j^rt  should  especially  suffer,  local  blood-letting  maj 
be  requisite. 

2Si».  In  as<thcnic  plethora  of  long  duration,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
thouirh  blood-letting  may  relieve,  it  doe?  not  recall  the  lost  tone  of 
the  over-distended  vessels.  Tonics-^  124.)  and  even  stimulants  (§119) 
may  be  nooossary  at  the  very  time  that  blood  is  drawn  and  evacuants 
used:  and  such  treatment  as  is  calculated  to  restore  the  impaired 


proionsjea  use  oi  alterative  ape 
such  as  mild  morounals.  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna,  salines,  taraxacum, nitric 
acid,  and  iolide  of  potassium,  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  ul  timateen- 
ploynionl  of  suoh  tonics  as  calu:ulK\  bark  and  iron.  In  these  cases, 
the  mineral  watci^  of  Cheltenham.  Leamington,  and  Llandrindod,  in 
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« 

this  country,  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  Homburgin  Germany,  and 
of  Vichy  in  Franco,  are  often  of  great  service;  first  the  more  saline, 
which  are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  afterwards  the  more  chalybeate, 
which,  although  tonic,  usually  contain  enough  saline  matter  also  to 
keep  the  secretions  free.    Some  waters  of  the  latter  class,  as  those  of 
Bath  and  Wiesbaden,  tend  to  excite  torpid  and  plethoric  habits  to  a 
critical  reaction,  thus  often  bringing  on  a  regular  fit  of  gout  (§  254.) 
The  diet  needs  to  be  well  regulated  in  all  cases  of  plethora.     In 
the  sthenic  kind  it  should  bo  spare,  so  as  to  diminish  the  materials 
from  which  tho  blood  is  formed  (§  193.)    Littlo  or  no  animal  food, 
or  that  only  which  is  of  the  lightest  kind,  such  as  white  fish  and  chicken, 
shoold  be  used.    A  moderate  quantity  of  bread  should  be  taken,  and 
if  the  appetite  and  digestion  be  good,  a  liberal  allowance  may  be 
made  of  vegetables  and  fruit.    The  "cure  de  raisins,"  in  whiqh  the 
diet  is  exclusively  grapes  and  a  little  bread,  is  well  adapted  for  cases 
of  sthenic  plethora.    Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  must  be  wholly 
avoided.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  plethora  is  an  ha- 
bitual condition  of  the  system,  rather  than  an  attack  of  positive  dis- 
ease, and  happening,  as  it  may  do  whilst  the  appetite  is  good,  and 
whilst  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  require  a  fitting  em- 
ployment, the  subject  of  it  is  not  to  be  starved  by  a  diet  fit  for  a  pa- 
tient with  fever  or  inflammation.     The  plan  should  therefore  bo  one 
of  moderation,  which  can  be  persevered  in,  rather  than  one  of  extreme 
abstinence  which  might  soon  injure  the  health.     In  asthenic  plethora 
there  is  even  more  need  for  caution  in  the  reduction  of  the  diet;  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rich  and  heating  articles  of  food,  rather 
than  such  as  are  of  a  nutritious  quality.     Even  fermented  liquors  of 
a  light  kind  may  be  advantageously  used  in  moderation,  if  previous 
habits  have  established  a  need  of  them.     As  thero  is  commonlv  much 
ftiDCtional  weakness  of  the  digestive  as  well  as  of  other  organs,  it  is 
Important  that  such  adjuvants  as  possess  no  ulterior  injurious  opera- 
tion should  be  employed.     Rep^ular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  so  far 
as  the  strength  will  permit,  is  likewise  an  important  aid  in  restoring 
tone  to  the  system,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood. 


SECTION  IV. 

LOCAL  HYPER^EMIA— EXCESS  OP  BLOOD  IN  A  PART. 
1.   WITH  MOTION  DIMINISHED — CONGESTION. 

287-  The  true  nature,  and  the  distinctive  characters,  of  congestion^ 
or  local  hypertBmia  with  retarded  motion,  may  be  conveniently  traced 
fhrough  the  several  causes  that  induce  it,  all  of  which  agree  in  com- 
bining the  conditions  here  expressed  in  the  definition  of  congestion, 
excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part,  with  diminished  motion  of  that 
blood  (§  274.)  We  have  already  seen  that  portions  of  the  vessels,  and 
eren  the  heart  itself,  become  congested  in  asthenic  plethora  (§  281;) 
bHt  then  it  is  as  a  portion  of  a  more  general  disease.    We  have  now 
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to  consider  tho  causes  aiKi  plicnoincna  of  congestion  of  blood  in  a 
part,  wliioli  may  occur  independently  of  general  disease. 

28'^.  The  word  congestion  means  a  heaping  together ,  and  conges- 
tion of  blood  is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of  a 
part.  The  main  and  essential  seat  of  congestion  is  in  the  capillaries, 
but  it  may  extend  to  the  veins,  or  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may 
even  commence  in  them.  Tho  arteries,  however,  are  not  enlarged, 
and  this  is  tho  important  feature  which  distinguishes  congestion  from 
determination  of  blood,  and  inflammation.  Blood-vessels  become 
congested,  or  unduly  distended  Avith  blood,  when  their  proper  elas- 
ticity and  tone  arc  overcome;  and  this  may  happen  because  an  ob- 
struction in  the  veins  prevents  the  free  escape  of  blood  from  them; 
or  it  may  happen  because  the  coats  of  tho  vessels  themselves  are 
weakened,  and  therefore  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  trans- 
mitted to  them.  The  chief  causes  of  congestion  may  then  be  classed 
under  thc?e  two  heads: — 1.  That  of  venous  obstruction;  and,  2,  that 
of  atony  of  the  vessels,  (capillaries  and  veins.)  We  propose  to  notice 
under  tliose  two  heads  various  instances  of  congestion,  which  will 
serve  farther  to  explain  and  practically  illustrate  the  subject.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  congestion  from  either  of  these  causes,  as  the  blood  accu- 
mulates in  the  part,  its  motion  Avill  diminish :  for  as  the  great  source  of 
that  movement  is  the  force  transmitted  from  the  heart  through  the 
arteries,  so  long  as  the  arteries  remain  unenlarged,  the  force  which 
the  enlarsrod  capillaries  and  veins  receive,  will  be  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  being  expended  upon  their  greater  area. 

S'^O.  (1."^  Congestion  froin  v(7imts  obstruction, — WTien  an  arm  is 
bound  up  for  venesection,  the  veins  are  compressed  more  than  the 
arteries.  Hence  the  veins  swell,  then  the  fineers  become  red,  and 
afror  a  few  minutes  purple,  and  the  whole  limb  is  swollen  from  the 
conprostion  of  blood  in  its  vessels.  In  like  manner,  cold  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  aflocts  and  contracrs  the  veins  more  promptlj 
than  the  arteries  which  lie  deeper,  and  the  capillaries  speedily  lie- 
conio  con^ostod.  as  is  cvidoncoJ  by  tlie  purj^le  colour  of  the  hands 
and  laiw  Cohl  also  impe.los  the  circulation  1  y  increasing  the  adh^ 
sion  of  tho  t!:iid  t^  the  walls  of  the  tubci?.  a  n:e:*e  physical  operation, 
thvT  p.^ir.iod  out  bv  roisseuille:  and  rr-V  aV'v  also  bv  diminishinff  the 
activity  of  t!:o<e  choiiiioal  o!ui:^::os  w!.:oh  n^?:?r  the  circulation  in  the 
oaj^ir.avi-.^?.  i.\v^^o>t:or.s  avo  cr.'.oO.l  i::  intorr.al  organs  by  obstruc- 
tion of  :;:o  voi:^>  loa.Jirsr  tVo:-:  il.o:::.  T::"s  v. vi^zesiion  of  the  brain 
niav  I'o  r:\vluood  hv  a  ti:rht  s:ov\<  v^r  orava:  (5  -M.)  or  bv  a  tumour 
prcssiv.c:  ov.  the  ;i:cu',r.*  voiv.s.  l!:yor:>  ct  ?:::.i:.:i.;r  (5  64.^  coughing. 
lu-'liii-r  :"'.c  brcatV..  a:v.i  r..-:".".:*"::.::c  j  :-.r:x;-f::.-.?,  w'lLV.  impede  theflov 
o!  bio;\i  ::-.:w.|r::  :;.o  ."v::>.  o:.">?  o;'"^:>::. ::  :::  var:o::s  parts.  Pis- 
oas;^  of  t:.;^  valvos  of  t;;-:  r.o;;: :.  v.-/.:,:. :  rov.;-:?  :].o  ! ....- i  from  passing 
ou^v;r.\--  t".::v;:c>.  it.  rrvv'.'.;:cf:  !>/.*.;><  c:'  ::::^  vc!:.?  cr.l  of  the  capil- 

liirii.'''*  ■  ■■  '^  •'*■*    •*   *  '.'■' -^  •*, •■  '    cvc*.*'"-*^    ■■ '--'-■p^        n^ii  1iAr/*1»k4  in 

t,ii  *\      ...» .»    .  .1 ,    »!..  .    ^_•  r  .'....  ^     ■.  . .  V.  .».  .1 . .  ■  I;.        1  U  PCrtlc-  *" 

iho  k-s  v\y.:>.^  vv  .:'-::  ^■.;  :'  :"..■,>■:  crr.v.?.  r»'v..-:rT:oiion  to  the 
transit  o:'  ■  '..w;  v.:\  ;:::'..  '.'"o  *.".v;r  ^;/.:5:.?  ». .  :^:?:;.-r.  iv.  i!.i?  a'xlomeD- 
The  charA.':r  :<:i.* .-  o-^\:o>::;"  ;  :^-:-:.-"r  •.-::::  :L^  ve:::?  is,  that  the 
veins  as  woU  ;;?  ::;o  ca;  :'.'.a:';cs  ;*ro  d^suu^ic-i:  iLis  abearance  isob- 
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Tious  during  life  in  cases  of  aneurism,  or  any  other  kinds  of  tnmonr 
compressing  the  veins  of  the  neck;  and  after  death  in  the  full  arbo- 
rescent appearance  of  Ihe  veins  in  the  congested  part.  Certain  dis- 
eases of  the  organs  of  respiration,  especially  extensive  emphysema  ot 
the  lungs,  in  which  the  efforts  of  expiration  predominate  over  those 
of  inspiration,  cause  congestions,  not  merely  by  opposing  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  veins,  but  also  by  lessening  that  suction  influ- 
ence which  serves  to  promote  its  flow  towards  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries at  each  inspiration.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Berard, 
5 Arch.  Gdn.  do  M^d.,  Jan.  1830,)  and  by^^Mr.  A.  Shaw,  TMed.  Gaz., 
^uly,  1842,)  that  the  circulation  in  the  liver  during  health,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dependent  on  this  same  action;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  diminution  of  its  power  where  there  is  extensive  vesicular 
emphysema  affords  some  explanation  of  the  hepatic  congestion  that  is 
80  commonly  combined  with  this  pulmonary  lesion. 

290.  (2.)  Congestion  from  atony  of  the  vessels. — This  is  seen  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases.  In  some  of  these  the  atony  of  the  vessels 
(§  123)  affects  the  whole  system,  as  is  illustrated  in  extreme  debility, 
adynamic  fevers,  and  the  sinking  which  precedes  death.  The  heart 
then  acts  feebly,  and  without  sufficient  force  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood  through  the  whole  circuit  of  vessels;  these  therefore  yield  from 
want  of  tone,  and  they  do  so  most  where  they  are  the  least  provided 
with  tonic  fibres;  that  is,  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  and  especially 
those  of  parenchymatous  organs.  Ilerc  accordingly  the  congestions 
appear.  The  blood  gravitates  chiefly  in  parts  that  are  the  lowest  in 
position  in  the  body;  the  vessels  of  these,  in  their  weak  state,  yield 
to  the  accumulating  blood.  This  occurrence  of  congestion  in  under- 
most parts  (hypostatic)  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  presence  of 
weakened  vessels.  From  this  cause  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs, 
intestines,  and  integuments,  are  commonly  found  much  congested 
after  long  lying  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

291.  In  other  cases  the  weakness  is  local,  and  does  not  affect  the 
vessels  generally,  the  weakening  influences  being  applied  to  some 
vessels  only.  Overdistention  is  a  common  cause  of  congestive  weak- 
ness of  vessels.  Thus  after  long  continuance  of  the  body  in  one  po- 
sition, the  lower  vessels  yield  to  the  gravitating  force  (§  51)  of  the 
blood,  and  become  congested.  On  this  account  the  feet  swell  after 
long  standing  or  walking,  especially  in  warm  weather.  A  continued 
stooping  posture,  or  lying  with  the  head  low,  may  occasion  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  headache,  giddiness,  and  confused  vision,  and  may 
prove  an  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy.  Remaining  long  in  a  standing 
or  sitting  position,  often  causes  congestion  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
liver,  uterus,  &c.  Where  the  circulation  is  feeble,  and  the  tone  of 
the  vessels  weak  (§  123,)  these  causes  of  congestion  operate  more 
readily  and  more  permanently  than  where  the  circulation  is  vigor- 
oos;  yet  these  congestive  affections,  the  mere  result  of  weakness,  are 
often  mistaken  for  inflammations.  Many  of  the  pains  and  ailments 
of  delicate  females  are  of  this  nature;  and  although  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  depletory  measures,  are  to  be  permanently  relieved  only 
by  tonic  means  (§  124,)  which  promote  the  vigour  and  equality  of  the 
circulation. 
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It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  congestion,  mechanicallj  induced, 
when  it  lasts  lonsf,  may  so  weaken  the  vessels  by  over-distention,  as 
to  be  continued  after  the  original  cause  of  the  condition  has  ceased 
to  operate.  Thus  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  brought  on  by 
a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  or  of  coughing,  or  by  violent  straining  (§  64,) 
may  not  subside  with  the  cessation  of  the  effort;  giddiness,  headache, 
pain,  and  dyspncea,  commonly  remain  for  some  time  after  such  attacks. 

292.  In  considering  the  operation  of  cold  as  a  cause  of  disease,  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  that  it  chiefly  operates  by  constricting  the 
vessels  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  thus  throwing  the  blood 
inwardly,  causing  internal  congestions  by  intropulsion  (§  77.)  If 
this  condition  is  continued  long,  the  tone  of  the  internal  vessels  be- 
comes impaired,  and  the  congestions  do  not  cease  on  the  restoration 
of  warmth  to  the  surface.  Thus  a  permanent  congestion  in  the  longs, 
liver,  kidneys,  or  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  whichever  happens  to 
be  predisposed  to  the  state,  may  result;  and  this  congestion  may  dis- 
order the  function  of  the  part  in  various  ways,  or  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  inflammation. 

293.  Malaria  (§  82,)  and  the  influences  which  produce  continued 
and  exanthcmatous  fevers  (§  93,)  seem  to  have  a  similar  congestire 
effect  with  external  cold,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  they 
operate,  unless  by  a  directly  paralyzing  influence  on  the  tonicity  of 
the  vessels,  or  by  arresting  the  chemical  changes  which  should  take 
place  in  the  capillaries.  The  cold  stage  of  these  diseases  exhibits  in 
a  high  degree  the  marks  of  intropulsivo  congestion;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  ague  the  congestive  enlargements  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  exhibited  (§  191.) 
The  congestions  that  are  set  up  in  the  febrile  stages  of  fevers,  seem 
to  be  the  chief  causes  of  their  inflammatory  complications. 

294.  Another  cause  of  congestion  is  over-excitement  of  the  vessels. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  a  part  has  been  inflamed,  the  vessels  often 
remain  dilated  for  some  time,  although  the  signs  of  true  inflammation 
are  no  longer  present.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  conjunctiva,  the 
throat,  and  the  skin,  and  in  certain  ulcers;  it  is  also  exemplified  by 
some  internal  organs.  The  liver  and  stomach  present  many  signs  of 
congestion  after  the  excitement  of  stimulant  drinks  (§  56.)  We  may, 
however,  with  the  microscope,  trace- the  production  of  congestion  by 
stimulation  apart  from  inflammation. 

When  a  slight  irritant,  as  a  weak  infusion  of  capsicum,  is  applied 
to  the  web  of  a  frog^s  foot,  it  first  causes  a  slight  and  very  brief  con- 
traction of  the  vessels,  chiefly  of  the  arteries  (§  120;)  then  quickly 
follows  enlargement  of  the  same  with  very  rapid  motion  of  their  con- 
tents: if  the  application  has  been  very  slight,  the  vessels  gradaally 
contract  after  awhile,  and  return  to  their  natural  size.  But  if  the 
stimulant  application  be  repeated  several  times,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
determination  of  blood  into  the  part,  the  vessels  do  not  then  uniformly 
contract.  The  arteries  indeed  shrink,  but  the  capillaries  and  veins 
remain  dilated,  and  thus  illustrate  completely  the  conditions  ex- 
pressed  in  the  definition,  excess  of  blood  with  diminished  motion 
(§  287.)  This  dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  and  veins  must  be  partly 
ascribed  to  their  losing  tone  after  excitement  (§  123,)  more  than  arte- 
ries do;  but  the  process  which  I  have  been  describing  is  accompanied 
bjr  changes  within  the  vessels  also :  numerous  pale  corpuscles  adhere 
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x>  the  sides  of  the  capillaries,  and  so  impede  the  current,  and  cause 
ingestion  by  obstruction.  Whenever  the  stimulus  applied  has  been 
ferj  strong,  this  obstruction  amounts  to  complete  stagnation,  and  many 
iiighlj  enlarged  vessels  appear  filled  with  stagnant  blood,  or  rather 
irith  an  accumulation  of  red  corpuscles  entangled  in  the  coherent  pale 
)iies.  For  this  reason,  the  vessels  in  which  the  blood  is  stagnant,  are 
»f  a  deeper  red  than  the  others,  the  red  corpuscles  being  arrested 
in  them  whilst  the  liquor  sanguinis  passes  on.  Mr.  Wharton  Jones 
has  also  observed  that  when  the  blood  thus  stagnates,  the  red  cor- 
puscles adhere  together  in  piles  or  rouleaux,  as  he  had  previously 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  blood  out  of  the  vessels.^ 

295.  All  that  has  been  now  described  belongs  to  congestion,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intense  and  deep  redness  sometimes 
seen  in  congested  parts,  is  principally  caused  by  the  absolute  stagna- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  in  the  vessels.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  a 
rimilar  congestion  and  stagnation  occurs  also  in  inflammation,  and 
may  be  the  only  change  left  by  it  that  can  be  observed  after  death, 
if  the  inflammation  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  produce  its  other 
more  characteristic  results.  It  is  for  this  reason  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  recent  inflammation  and  some  forms  of  congestion, 
by  direct  anatomical  characteristics. 

296.  Congestion  occurs  in  various  organs  and  membranes  when 
their  proper  secretions  are  arrested,  or  suddenly  diminished  (§  167.) 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  passage  of  blood  through  a  secreting 
organ  or  surface  is  promoted  by  the  chemical  changes  which  this 
fluid  usually  undergoes  therein  according  to  the  law  of  osmotic  force 
resulting  from  chemical  action,  noticed  by  Professor  Graham  {Pro- 
eeedings  of  Royal  Society,  June,  1854.)  If  therefore  the  chemical 
affinities  of  the  blood,  or  of  a  secreting  organ,  be  deranged,  this  mo- 
tire  power  may  be  wanting,  and  congestion  of  blood  and  deficient 
Becretion  may  be  the  simultaneous  result.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
determine  whether  the  congestion  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  effect 
or  the  cause  of  the  defective  secretion;  very  probably  it  stands  in 
both  relations:  at  least  this  is  the  most  convenient  view  to  take  of  the 
matter  for  practical  purposes.  Thus  measures  which  increase  the  se- 
cretion (§  172,)  will  often  remove  the  congestion;  and  those  which 
relieve  the  congestion,  generally  restore  the  secretion.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  incompatible  with  the  principles  already  laid  down;  for 
the  free  flow  of  a  secretion  helps  to  unload  the  distended  blood-vessels ; 
and  whatever  relieves  those  vessels  from  their  congested  state,  tends 
to  restore  that  freedom  of  circulation  through  them,  which  best  mi- 
nisters to  the  secreting  process.  And  if,  as  just  now  surmised,  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  the  secreting  process  aid  in  effecting 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  the  activity  of  the 
secretion  will  tend  to  re-establish  the  normal  state  of  the  circulation. 

297.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  alluded  to  some  cases  of 
congestion  which  had  not  then  been  traced  to  any  of  the  causes  above 
specified,  although  it  was  not  improbable  that  farther  investigation 
might  succeed  in  tracing  them  to  some  of  those  causes.  Thus  when 
the  blood  does  not  undergo  its  proper  changes  in  the  lungs  (§  234,) 
its  passage  through  these  organs  is  partially  impeded,  and  it  accumu- 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1858. 
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lates  in  the  right  side  of  tlio  heart,  and  in  the  venous  system  gene- 
rally. Congestions  on  this  account  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
pathology  of  asphyxia.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  John  Eeid,  it 
appears  that  some  obstruction  also  occurs  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  systemic  capillaries,  as  is  proved  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure in  the  arteries,  indicated  by  the  haemadynamometer. 

I  stated  that  it  remained  for  future  observers  to  determine  whether 
these  obstructions  arc  connected  with  contraction  of  the  vessels  (§  120,) 
increased  thickness  or  cohesion  of  the  blood,  or  some  other  simply 
physical  cause;  or  whether  they  depend  on  peculiar  vital  attractions 
and  repulsions  exerted  between  the  vessels  and  the  blood,  which  are 
supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  constitute  an  important  element  in 
the  healthy,  as  well  as  in  the  morbid,  phenomena  of  the  capillary 
circulation.* 

^  Whatever  view  may  be  held  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  properties  of  the  blood 
in  impeding  its  pnssnge  through  the  capiUiirics,  the  question  is  stiU  left  open  whethir 
the  same  power  in  any  degree  contributes  to  its  motion.  That  the  force  of  the  heait, 
distributed  by  the  arteries,  is  generally  suflicient  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  is  prored 
by  several  experiments  of  which  some  performed  by  Professor  Sharpey/are  the  mostcoo- 
vincing.  A  syrintso,  with  a  hiemadynamometer  to  show  the  amount  of  pressure  used, 
was  adapted  to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  of  a  dog  just  killed,  this  vessel,  hsm| 
been  previously  tied  immediately  above  the  renal  arteries,  and  the  vena  cats  infeikr 
having  been  opened  at  its  exit  from  the  diaphragm.  Fresh  bullock's  blood,  (deprived  rf 
its  fibrin  by  whipping  and  straining,  to  prevent  its  coagulation,)  was  then  injected  vithft 
pressure  of  three  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury,  and  it  pasted  out  of  the  vein  in  a/reettnam 
after  having  pervaded  the  double  capillnri/  fyttem  of  the  irite-^tines  and  liver.  When  the  pw^ 
sure  was  increased  to  five  inches  of  mercury,  the  blood  spirted  from  the  vein  in  ft  fd 
jet.  When  tlie  aorta  was  not  tied  above  the  renal  arteries,  but  let  free,  the  same  prw- 
sure  was  sufRcicnt  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. On  the  same  instrument  being  adapted  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  was  fbnsd 
that  a  pressure  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  of  mercury  was  sufficient  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  so  that  it  flowed  freely  fk'om  the  left  tn- 
ricle  or  pulmonary  veins. 

The  amount  of  force  thus  used  is  not  greater  than  that  which  the  hirmodynamometflr 
has  shown  the  heart  commonly  to  exert  in  propelling  the  blood  during  life,  in  the  syste- 
mic and  pulmonary  circulation  respectively:  we  thus  obtain  almost  a  demonstrstioif 
that  the  heart's  power  distributed  by  the  arteries  is  generally  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
process  of  the  circulation. 

The  chief  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of  vital  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  exercised  at  sensible  distances,  have  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Allen  Thom- 
son, in  the  article  "  Circulation,"  in  the  Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy,  to  which  I  would  ptr- 
ticularly  refer  the  student.  In  addition  to  these,  1  would  state  that  in  many  long  and 
careful  microscopic  examinations  of  the  circulation  in  the  frog*s  web,  variously  modified 
by  different  experiments,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  movement  of  the  blood  corpusdes, 
which  was  not  plainly  referable  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  vessels.  The  share  which 
the  arteries  have  in  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  and  Teins  ii 
very  evident.  When  the  arteries  increase  in  bize,  the  flow  becomes  very  rapid  and  ge- 
neral; when  they  diminish,  the  flow  is  tardy,  and  even  censes  in  gome  capillaries;  aid 
when  the  arteries  contract,  so  as  to  permit  no  blood  to  pass  through  them,  the  Wood 
which  still  fills  the  capillaries  and  veins,  becomes  quite  stagnant,  without  a  trace  of  spon- 
taneous movement.  When  motion  begins  again,  it  may  always  be  traced  to  an  orterr, 
which  first  admits  a  file  of  single  corpuscles  that  come  ''few  and  far  between,"  and  in 
pulses:  afterwards,  as  the  artery  enlarges,  may  rush  on  in  a  continuous  rapi»l  stream, 
supplying  proportionate  motion  to  the  vessels  beyond.  These  observations  precisely 
correspond  with  others  since  made  by  Mr.  Erichsen  nnd  numerous  microscopic  observers. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  alleged  vital  motion  in  the  bloud,  and  in  other  organic  mole- 
cules, arc  referable  to  mere  physical  causes.  Similar  movements  may  be  seen,  quite  a» 
animated  in  appearance,  on  mixing  under  the  microscope  two  drops  of  saline  solutiooi 
of  dilferent  strength  or  nature;  any  insoluble  powder  placed  in  these  drops  may  be  ob- 
served t(»  move,  as  it  were,  sponteneously.  and  the  motion  continues  until  Uie  drops  have 
entirely  mingled  each  with  the  other.     Still  more  lively  motions  are  seen  on  adding  any 
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The  researches  of  my  friend  Mr.  Erichson  {Edin.  Med.  and  Svr. 
Journ.  No.  163)  on  Asphyxia,  obtained  results  which  seem  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  which  had  been  previously  suggested 

ntiiious  tiDctiiro  to  water.  The  blood  molecules  are  no  doubt  acted  upon  by  the  Fame 
physical  influcacos  that  produce  these  phcDomena.  liut  the  blood  corpuscles  are  made 
to  move  also  from  another  cause ;  they  arc  not  only  can-ied  by  the  current  in  which  they 
float,  but  they  are  (»ften  changed  in  shape  by  it.  Bcin^  vesicles,  they  bwcll  or  shrink 
through  the  influence  of  osmose,  on  any  change  occurring  in  the  density  of  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  these  changes  affect  their  position  and  form,  and  their 
aggregation  and  separation,  in  a  manner  vrhich  readily  suggests  the  idea  of  their  possess- 
faig  a  power  of  spontaneous  movement. 

Although  it  seems  unwarnintable  to  admit  any  spontaneous  motion  in  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, or  even  any  peculiarly  vital  motory  power  exercised  over  the  blood  by  its  vessels 
tpart  from  muscular  and  tonic  contractility,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  chemical 
(nanges  which  take  place  in  the  capillary  circulation  may  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
Uood;  and  that  when  these  changes  are  arrested  or  deranged,  some  obstruction  or  conges- 
tion may  ensue.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  physiologists  that  there  exists  in  the  capillary 
Uood-ressels  a  power  supplementary  to  that  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  that  this  power 
bean  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  blood  through  all  the 
tifltues  to  which  the  ves.-els  run;  and  that  on  a  cessation  of  these  changes  the  transit  of 
Mood  IB  impeded.     On  this  subject  I)r.  Carpenter  writes  thus: — 

'*It  appears  from  the  preceding  facts  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  power  in 
(pMttion  uniformly  operates,  may  be  thus  simply  and  definitely  expressed.  Whilst  the 
injection  of  blood  into  the  capillary  vessels  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  due  to  the 
Mdon  of  the  heart,  it>«  rate  of  passage  through  those  vessels  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
dagree  of  activity  in  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  normally  subservient  in  them; — 
tha  current  being  rendered  more  rapid  by  an  increase  in  their  activity,  and  being  stag- 
Baled  by  their  depression  or  total  cessation.  Or  at  any  rate  to  use  the  more  guarded 
langaage  of  Mr.  Paget,  *  we  have  facts  enough  to  justify  such  an  hypothesis,  as  that  there 
■aj  be  some  mutual  relation  between  the  blood  and  its  vessels  or  the  parts  around  them, 
wUefa  being  natural,  permits  the  most  easy  transit  of  the  blood,  but  being  disturbed,  in- 
creases the  hinderauces  to  its  passage.'  A  physical  principle  has  been  ]mt  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Draper  (^Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce  the  organization  of  plants,'  pp.  22 
—41,)  which  seems  quite  adequate  to  explain  these  phen«»mcna.  It  seems  fully  capable 
of  proof  that  *if  two  liquids  communicate  with  one  another  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  in  a 
porous  or  parenchymatous  structure,  and  have  for  that  tube  or  structure  different  chemi- 
cal affinities,  movements  will  ensue;  that  liquid  which  has  the  most  energetic  affinity  will 
BMire  with  greatest  velocity,  and  may  even  drive  the  other  liquid  befure  it.'  Now  arterial 
Uood — containing  oxygen,  with  which  it  is  ready  to  part,  and  being  prepared  iu  receive 
ia  exchange  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  tissues  set  free — must  obviously  have  a  greater 
afllnity  for  those  tissues  than  venous  blood,  in  which  both  these  changes  have  already 
been  effected.  Consequently,  upon  mere  physical  principles,  the  arterial  blood  which 
enters  the  systemic  capillaries  on  one  side,  must  drive  before  it  and  expel  on  the  other 
side  of  the  network,  the  blood  which  has  become  venous  whilst  traversing  it:  but  if  the 
blood  which  enters  the  capillaries  have  no  such  affinity,  no  such  motor  power  can  be  de- 
▼sloped.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  the  opposite  affinities  prevail. 
The  Tenons  blood  and  the  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs  have  a  mutual  attraction,  which  is 
satisfied  by  the  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  that  takes  place  through  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  and  when  the  blood  has  become  arterialized,  it  no  longer  has  any  at- 
trsetion  for  the  air.  Upon  the  very  same  principle  therefore,  the  venous  blood  will  drive 
the  arterial  before  it,  whilst  respiration  is  properly  going  on ;  but  if  the  supply  of  oxygen 
be  intermpted,  so  that  the  blood  is  no  longer  aiirated,  no  change  in  the  affinities  takes 
plsee  whilst  it  traverses  the  capiUnry  network;  the  blood  continuing  venous  still  retains 
its  need  of  a  change,  and  its  attraction  for  the  walls  of  the  capillaries;  and  its  egress 
into  the  pulmonary  veins  is  thus  resisted  rather  than  aided  by  the  force  generated  in 
the  lungs.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  sub- 
servient; but  in  the  systemic  circulation,  the  changes  are  of  a  much  more  complex  na- 
ture, every  distinct  organ  attracts  to  itself  the  peculiar  substances  which  it  requires,  as 
the  materials  of  its  own  nutrition,  and  the  nature  of  the  affinities  generated  iVre  conse- 
quently different  in  each  case.  Hut  the  same  law  may  be  considered  to  hold  good  in  all 
instances.  Thus  the  blood  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  contains  the  mate- 
rislsat  the  expense  of  which  the  bile- secreting  cells  are  developed;  consequently  the 
tiflsoe  of  the  liver,  which  is  principally  made  np  of  these  colls,  possesses  a  certain  de- 
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(Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1835  and  1838.)  After  having  bIiowd  that  analogy 
is  not  opposed  to  the  fact  that  contraction  is  excited  in  the  minute 
arteries  by  the  passage  of  venous  blood  through  them,  Mn  Erichsen 
adds: — 

"  But  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  prove  that  it  (venous  blood) 
actually  possesses  this  power ;  causing  these  vessels  to  contract  dis- 
tinctly, as  I  have  several  times  observed,  on  examining  under  the 
microscope,  the  mesentery  of  rabbits  during  and  immediately  after 
the  process  of  asphyxia.  This  may  be  done  without  much  difficulty, 
as  the  circulation  of  these  animals,  when  quite  young,  continues  for 
many  minutes  after  the  struggles  of  asphyxia  have  ceased.  On 
asphyxiating  a  young  rabbit,  a  portion  of  whose  mesentery  had  been 
conveniently  fixed  under  a  powerful  microscope,  the  following  phe- 
nomena will  be  observed  to  ensue.  For  about  a  minute  after  the 
struggles  of  the  animal  have  ceased,  the  circulation  appears  to  be 
going  on  with  its  usual  rapidity;  it  then  gradually  becomes  somewhat 
slower,  the  arteries  contracting  in  size,  containing  less  blood,  and 
assuming  a  lighter  and  more  tawny  colour  than  before;  whilst  the 
veins  become  congested,  and  evidently  fuller,  assuming  when  viewed, 
by  transmitted  light,  a  very  beautiful  crimson  hue.  As  the  circuladoD 
becomes  more  languid,  the  arteries  continue  contracting,  and  acquire 
a  lighter  colour,  the  diminution  in  their  size,  and  the  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  them  and  in  the  veins,  being  most 
marked.  The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  now  heroes 
oscillatory,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  being  at  each  impulse  from  the 
heart,  slowly  propelled  forward,  and  then  moving  backwards.  This 
to  and  fro  motion  continues  for  some  time,  and  then  ceases  entirely. 
On  restoring  the  heart's  action  by  setting  up  artificial  respiration,  an 
impulse  was  evidently  transmitted  from  the  blood  in  tho  arteries  to 
that  in  the  capillaries,  in  a  pulsatory  and  jerking  manner,  which  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  veins,  driving  forward  the  whole  mass  of 
globules  accumulated  in  them,  and  gradually  becoming  more  equable 
and  powerful  until  the  circulation  was  completely  restored.  I  have 
watched  these  phenomena  most  attentively  in  the  mesenteries  of 
young  rabbits,  and  have  never  observed  anything  like  spontaneous 
movements  in  the  capillaries:  the  blood  contained  in  which  was  inva- 
riably most  clearly  and  distinctly  influenced  solely  by  the  impulses 

grco  of  affinity  or  attraction  for  the  blood  containing  these  materials ;  and  this  is  <fi- 
minished  so  soon  as  they  have  been  drawn  from  it  into  the  cells  around.  Coii8e<iacnU}' 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  Trill  drive  before  it  into  the  hepatic  vein,  the  blood  whici 
has  traversed  the  capillaries  of  the  portal  system,  and  which  has  given  up  in  doing  bo, 
the  elements  of  bile  to  tho  solid  tissues  of  the  liver."  (Principles  of  Human  Phyuologj. 
ISo.*],  p.  500.) 

Now  although  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  notion  of  peculiar  "  vital  attrtctioM 
and  repulsions*'  as  aiding  the  circulation,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  natvre. 
I  am  <iuite  prepared  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  choraico-physical  agency  here  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  **  osmotic  force"  of 
Professor  Graham,  who  traces  this  force  to  the  chemical  action  exerted  by  the  fluid  on 
the  substance  of  a  porous  or  membranous  system,  and  he  considers  it  to  obtain  in  the 
injection  of  the  elementary  cells  of  secreting  organs.  Further,  the  transit  of  fluids  throogk 
membranes  and  capillary  tube:;  in  general  must  be  amenable  to  the  same  law,  which 
seems  the  more  applicable  to  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  as  they  possess  that  weak  ralin^ 
impregnation  with  varying  predominance  of  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  mostfi- 
vourable  to  tho  excitation  of  the  osmotic  force. 
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it  received  from  that  contained  in  the  arteries.  Nor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  discover  any  obstruction  in  the  vessels  in  consequence 
of  the  adhesion  of  colourless  globules  to  the  sides, — a  phenomenon 
that  I  especially  watched  for,  and  which  has  by  several  been  supposed 
to  occur.  The  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and 
the  proportionate  difference  between  them  and  the  neighbouring 
Teins  was  most  evident,  and  was  such  as  could  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  important  part  that  the  contraction  of  these  vessels 
plays  in  giving  rise  to  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them  in  asphyxia;  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  agent." 

298.  These  observations  correspond  perfectly  with  the  many  that 
I  have  myself  made  on  the  fi-og*s  web;  and,  if  accurate,  they  clearly 
prove  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  force  supplied  through  the  arteries.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  a 
similar  influence  is  also  operative  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  pulmonary  conp^estion  resulting  from 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  under  such  circum- 
stances. So  also  the  re-admission  of  air  certainly  does  remove  the 
congestion  and  the  attendant  pressure  in  the  veins  more  suddenly 
than  might  be  expected  to  happen  from  the  mere  relaxation  of  tonic 
contraction.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  movement  is 
favoured  by  the  change  which  the  air  produces  in  the  blood,  and  that 
this  auxiliary  influence  is  no  mysterious  peculiarly  vital  power,  but 
mmply  the  operation  of  the  osmotic  force  resulting  from  chemical 
change.  This  explanation  has  already  been  applied  to  the  production 
and  removal  of  congestions  in  the  secreting  organs  (§  296,)  and  may 
bo  extended  to  tissues  generally,  in  which  blood-changes  are  con- 
stantly proceeding. 

The  instances  of  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation  recorded  in 
Mr.  Blake's  experiments,  in  which  certain  saline  solutions  (those  of 
salts  of  soda,  silver,  &c.)  caused  death  when  injected  into  the  veins 
by  obstructing  the  passage  of  blood,  without  coagulating  it  or  arresting 
the  breath,  admit  of  the  same  explanation. 

299.  We  have  considered  atony  of  the  small  vessels  (§  290)  as  one 
chief  cause  of  congestion ;  it  is  so,  not  only  by  disposing  them  to 
yield,  and  to  become  distended  by  the  accumulation  of  blood,  but 
also  by  rendering  them  unfit  to  transmit  the  force  of  the  current  in 
its  proper  direction.  Vessels  which  have  lost  their  tone  become 
inelastic  and  tortuous,  and  the  very  accumulation  of  blood  in  them, 
opposes  an  increasing  obstacle  to  its  passage  through  them.  The 
physical  principle  to  which  I  now  refer  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  I  will  therefore  illustrate  it  by  describing  some  experiments. 

300.  To  one  of  Read's  enema  syringes,  a  tube  with  two  arms  was 
adapted ;  to  one  of  these  arms  another  brass  tube  two  feet  long  v^as 
fitted,  having  several  right  angles  in  its  course;  to  the  other  was  tied 
a  portion  of  rabbi t^s  intestine,  four  feet  long,  and  of  a  calibre  (when 
distended  with  water)  double  that  of  the  brass  tube.  The  intestine 
was  then  placed  in  curves  and  coils,  avoiding  angles  and  crossings 
which  might  obliterate  the  canal.    The  discharging  end  of  both  tubes 
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was  raised  to  the  same  height,  that  of  the  intestine  being  kept  open 
by  a  short  tube  of  metal.  The  tubes  were  then  both  filled  with  flnid 
by  successive  strokes  of  the  piston;  and  when  they  both  began  to 
discharge,  the  quantity  that  passed  from  each  in  a  given  number  of 
strokes,  was  ascertained.  Without  entering  upon  details,  it  may  be 
stated  that  t)io  small  metal  tube  discharged  from  two  to  five  times 
the  quantity  that  the  larger  or  membranous  tube  did;  the  difference 
being  greatest  when  the  strokes  of  the  piston  were  most  forcible  and 
sudden,  the  intestine  then,  although  much  swelled  at  its  syringe  end 
at  each  stroke,  conveying  comparatively  little  water.  The  difference 
was  further  increased  by  raising  the  discharging  ends  higher;  when 
both  ends  were  raised  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  got 
ceased  to  discharge  at  all,  each  stroke  only  moved  the  contained 
column  of  water  so  far  that  it  could  subside  again  without  ove^ 
flowing.  On  increasing  the  force  of  the  stroke,  the  part  of  the  intes- 
tine nearest  to  the  syringe,  burst. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  various  modifications,  of  which 
1  will  mention  one;  a  metal  tube  was  used  two  feet  eight  inches  lone, 
and  with  a  bore  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a  portion  of  do^s 
intestine  of  the  same  length,  but  which,  when  distended,  was  of  double 
the  diameter.  The  orifice  of  the  metal  tube  then  passed  three  times 
more  liquid  than  that  of  the  intestine. 

301.  These  experiments  show  that  flaccid ity  and  increased  length 
and  size  in  a  tube  ofler  impediments  to  the  passage  of  liquid  through 
it;  and  although  in  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  health? 
and  relaxed  or  congested  vessels  is  exaggerated,  yet  by  them  enough 
is  really  proved  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  increased  tortnosi^ 
and  number  of  vessels  in  a  congested  part,  greater  mass  of  their  con- 
tents, and  atonic  flaccidity  of  their  coats,  do  form  additional  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood  moving  in  them,  although  the  amount  of 
the  opposition  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation- 

302.  These  experiments  serve  to  illustrate  a  principle  that  is  not 
generally  kept  suflScicntly  in  mind  in  the  considerations  of  animal 
and  general  physics;  the  loss  or  neutralization  o{  farce,  hy  misdireC' 
lion.  The  blood-vessels  in  their  healthy  condition  are  so  constituted 
as  to  make  the  most  of  the  heart's  propulsive  power,  and  transfer  it 
throughout  their  whole  length:  but  when  dilated,  tortuous,  flaccid, 
and  otherwise  altered,  they  misdirect  and  exhaust  it:  it  is  then,  (like 
the  force  of  the  syringe  in  the  experiment  with  the  intestine,)  partly 
expended  in  distending  and  dilating  the  nearer  portion  of  the  tubes, 
whilst  a  sufficiency  of  force  does  not  remain  for  the  onward  propnl- 
sion  of  the  blood,  which  therefore  stagnates  and  accumulates  in  the 
congested  vessels.  We  shall  have  other  occasions  to  revert  to  this 
principle,  since  by  it  may  be  explained  many  anomalies  of  unequal 
circulation.  It  is  probably  often  concerned  in  keeping  up  congestion 
which  has  been  for  some  time  previously  established  by  other  causes; 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  perverting  an  increased  flow 
through  the  arteries,  which  otherwise  might  sweep  away  the  con* 
gested  blood, — into  that  mixture  of  opposing  forces,  which  exists  in 
inflammation.  The  conversion  of  congestion  into  inflammation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  circumstances  that  bear  out  these  views. 
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THE  SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS  OP  CONGESTION. 

1.  Effects  in  the  congested  part. 

303.  When  an  arm  is  tied  for  venesection,  the  parts  beyond  the 
ligature  become  congested.  At  first  the  hand  feels  rather  warmer 
than  usual,  and  somewhat  tender,  in  consequence  of  the  distention  of 
its  vessels  with  warm  blood,  but  it  soon  becomes  numb,  cold,  and 
weak,  showing  that  the  arrest  of  circulation  has  lowered  its  vital  pro- 
perties. In  like  manner,  simple  congestion  generally  impairs  the 
vital  powers  of  internal  organs,  although  the  unusual  distention  of 
their  textures  by  the  increased  mass  of  blood,  may  cause  partial  ex- 
citement. Natural  contractility  and  sensibility  are  lowered,  whilst 
pain  (§  126,)  spasm  (§  114,)  and  morbid  sympathies  (§  149,)  are  com- 
monly produced,  but  in  a  form  that  is  much  less  distinct  and  constant 
than  in  inflammation  or  determination  of  blood.  Thus  congestion  of 
the  liver  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  or  tenderness;  but  some- 
times it  is  without  either.  Congestion  of  the  stomach  sometimes 
causes  gastralgia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  altered  appetite;  but  these 
symptoms  are  often  absent  when  the  obvious  amount  of  disease  of  the 
liver  or  heart,  and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  haematemesis,  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  stomach  was  congested.  The  same  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  the  brain,  and  other  organs.  Wo 
often  see  the  tonsils  and  uvula  congested  and  enlarged,  without  pain 
or  soreness.  Impaired  nervous  and  muscular  functions  are  more  con- 
stant concomitants  of  congestion  than  pain,  or  symptoms  of  irritation 
of  any  kind. 

304.  The  natural  secretions  of  congested  parts  are  sometimes  at 
first  augmented,  as  in  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  Schneiderian 
membrane  from  cold;  but  more  generally  they  are  diminislied,  as  in 
bronchial  congestion,  (dry  catarrh,)  and  congestion  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  Very  commonly,  congestion  leads  to  an  increased  transu- 
dation from  the  whole  of  the  distended  capillaries,  expressed  in  ef- 
fusions of  the  watery  and  saline  part  of  the  blood,  which  are  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  albumen,  and  sometimes  even  with  fibrin,  as 
exemplified  in  the  fluids  of  fluxes  and  dropsies. 

The  means  by  which  this  cflFect  of  congestion  is  brought  about  seem 
to  be  chiefly  of  a  physical  nature.  The  portions  of  the  vascular  ap- 
paratus most  immediately  concerned  in  supplying  the  secreting  struc- 
ture, appear  to  be  the  midmost  of  the  capillaries,  which  arc  often  so 
turned  about  and  convoluted,  that  they  receive  the  chief  force  of  the 
current  from  the  arteries.  But  when  the  vessels  leading  to  these 
middle  capillaries  are  congested,  they  too  become  tortuous,  yielding, 
and  loose,  and  much  of  the  force  derived  from  the  heart  is  expended 
in  effecting  their  dilatation,  and  is  therefore  intercepted  from  the  ca- 
pillaries in  immediate  connexion  with  the  secreting  surface  or  cells ;^ 

1  It  may  seem  that  this  is  taking  too  niechanical  a  viow  of  the  process  of  secretion; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  I  do  nut  ascribe  secretion  wholly  to  mechanical  agency,  but 
only  assert  what  is  known  to  be  a  fiict,  that  a  due  force  of  the  capillary  circulation  is  a 
condition  favouruble  to  the  process.  In  formerly  inspecting  the  beautifully  injected  pre- 
paratiouii  of  the  Lite  Mr.  Dulrymple  and  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  1  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  distribution  of  the  capiUaries  of  secreting  surfaces,  such  as  mucous  and  synoTial  mem- 
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these  arc  then  in  the  condition  of  the  distant  end  of  the  intestine  in 
the  experiment  related  above  (§  300,)  not  duly  receiving  the  force  of 
the  current.  The  essential  effect  of  congestion  is  thus  to  impair  the 
natural  process  of  secretion. 

305.  But  the  distention  of  the  congested  capillaries  sometimes  leads 
to  a  general  exhalation  of  the  more  watery  part  of  their  contents, 
which  mingling  with  the  natural  secretion,  renders  it  watery  and 
sometimes  albuminous.  Thus  congestion  of  the  bronchi  sometimes 
ends  with  bronchorrhoca.  Congestion  of  the  intestines  causes  dia^ 
rhoea;  congestion  of  the  uterus,  leucorrhcea;  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
watery  and  sometimes  albuminous  urine;  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  hydrothorax;  of  the  heart,  hydropericardium;  and  of  tibe  ab- 
domen, ascites. 

306.  The  clement  of  congestion  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production 
of  these  effusions,  is  extreme  distention  of  the  vessels.  Such  effects 
are  less  commonly  found,  therefore,  in  mere  hypostatic  or  gravitatiTe 
congestions  (^§25)1,)  in  which  the  distention  is  inconsiderable,  bat 
they  commonly  result  from  congestions  brought  about  by  venoos  ob- 
struction (§  289,)  especially  when  these  occur  suddenly,  and  whilst 
the  vigour  of  the  cii-culation  is  not  impaired.  Thus  the  congestiODB 
connected  with  diseased  heart  or  liver,  and  produced  by  acute  attach 
or  other  additional  causes  of  obstruction,  especially  in  plethoric  sob- 
jects,  if  not  soon  removed,  are  pretty  sure  to  end  with  dropsy,  flux, 
hemorrhage,  or  inflammation.  The  circumstances  that  determiie 
which  of  these  results  shall  ensue,  will  be  considered  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  them  specifically  as  elements  of  disease;  but  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  besides  distention  of  the  vessels,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  has  an  important  influence:  a  watery  state  promotes  the  tran- 
sudation (§  222.^  whilst  a  highly  albuminous  and  fibrinous  state  (§  195) 
causes  the  blooa  to  bear  more  pressure  before  its  watery  parts  pMB 
through  the  coats  of  the  congested  vessels. 

307.  The  same  circumstances  also  affect  the  character  of  the  effosed 
fluid.  Where  the  blood  is  j>oor,  and  the  watery  parts  pass  easily 
from  the  congested  vessels,  even  without  much  distention,  these  con- 
tain but  little  albumen.  But  if  the  blood  abounds  in  the  protein  com- 
pounds, and  more  pressure  is  required  before  much  effusion  takes 
place:  then,  when  the  fluid  is  effused  it  often  contains,  not  only  albu- 
men in  large  proportion,  but  self-coagulating  lymph  also  (§  211.) 
Thus  I  have  seen  the  fluid  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  in  rapidly 
fatal  obstructive  mitral  disease,  coagulate  spontaneously  into  a  fibri- 
nous crassamentum.  when  removed  from  the  dead  body.  The  gelsr 
tinous'looking  masses  of  lymph  often  found  in  the  peritoneal  sac  of 
the  aMomen  and  pelvis  in  ascites  from  contracted  liver,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  referring  to  the  same  origin.* 

branw,  Tho«»  capi'lanc*  nm  pwttr  srraipbt  from  tbe  miDute  Arteries,  until  tliej cadis 
loop*  an^i  AmpullA^  on  the  surface,  the  returning  vessels  passing  back  as  straightlj.  Ibe 
physToal  etfoot  of  tln$  pivrision  is  obriouslr  to  direct  the  chief  force  of  the  hkwd'B 
movoroont  on  the  terminal  Uv^p?  which  supp'r  the  secreting  surface. 

*  This  i«  the  true  pathology  of  the  *'fiSr!n>ns  dropsies"  cf  Vogel  and  other  GemtB 
writer*.  Mr.  i^ulliTer  has  fovind  that  even  thin  serous  effusion?,  of  low  specific  grtTity, 
wi  I  sometime*  fonw  a  coagirium  under  certain  circumstances:  aa  for  example  wh^ 
two  specimei»  arc  mived  together. 
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308.  Fluxes  arising  from  congestions  of  high  tension  exhibit  an 
onnsaal  amount  of  animal  matter  of  an  albuminous  or  mucous  kind, 
as  instanced  in  bronchorrhoea,  mucous  diarrhoea,  and  Icucorrhoea.  I 
have  been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  polypous  concretions  and  pseudo- 
membranous films  occasionally  effused  on  mucous  surfaces  may  result 
from  long-continued  congestion,  with  a  highly  fibrinous  state  of  the 
blood  (§  195.)  I  have  seen  these  evacuated  from  the  air  tubes,  in 
one  case,  and  in  several  others  from  the  intestines,  from  time  to  time, 
for  months,  and  even  years,  without  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation, bat  under  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
congestion  was  present.  Extensive  disease  of  the  heart  existed  in 
the  former  case,  and  disease  of  the  liver,  or  amenorrhoea,  in  the  latter. 

309.  Several  years  ago  I  referred  albuminous  urine  (§  249)  to  con- 
gestion of  the  kidney;  and  this  view  has  been  subsequently  confirmed 
by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  G.  Robinson.  The  following  were  the 
considerations  that  led  me  to  my  conclusion: — 1.  The  urine  often  be- 
eomes  albuminous  during  great  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  in 
cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs  (§  289,)  when  the  kid- 
neys aro  otherwise  healthy.  2. 1  have  in  many  instances  observed 
temporary  albuminuria  during  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  and  in  the  con- 
gestive stage  of  eruptive  fevers.  3.  In  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  augmented  by  circum- 
stances that  cause  congestion  of  the  kidney,  and  is  reduced  by  reme- 
dies snited  to  remove  the  condition.  4.  The  most  common  form  of 
Blight's  disease  of  the  kidney  presents,  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  highly  congested  structure,  and  it  is  excited  by  causes 
Cftlcnlated  to  produce  congestion,  such  as  frequent  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  by  stimulating  liquors — leading  to  the  congestion  of  ex- 
hansted  tone  (§  294;)  continued  exposure  to  cold,  especially  after  the 
kidneys  have  been  thus  excited — leading  to  the  congestion  of  intro- 
pulsion  (§  292:)  scarlatina  probably  produces  the  same  result  by  first 
irritating  the  kidneys,  then  inducing  congestion  in  them.  5.  Albu- 
aien  is  most  abundant  in  the  urine  in  the  congestive  (first)  stage  of 
Bright's  disease — the  vessels  becoming  more  or  less  obstructed  in  the 
progress  of  the  disorder  by  the  deposit  of  fibrin  with  granular  cells 
m  the  tubules,  and  in  some  instances,  around  them,  which  deposit  at 
the  same  time  perpetuates  some  degree  of  congestion,  whilst  the  pro- 
per secreting  structure  is  in  a  degree  displaced.^ 

^  The  secreting  stracture  is  parilj  diminished  in  another  waj  also.  The  granular 
deposit  presses  not  only  on  the  blood-vessels,  but  on  the  uriniferous  tubuli  too;  and 
vliererer  it  totally  obstructs  them,  their  office  ceases.  These  tubuli  becoming  di:«tended, 
imn  the  serous  cysts  so  commonly  found  in  granular  kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  those 
wfaioh  are  not  granular.  The  cysts  contain  serum,  or  a  jelly-like  matter  with  little  or 
BO  urine ;  and  this  fact  has  been  urged  against  the  Tiew  that  they  are  dilated  uriniferous 
tubes.  The  removal  of  the  objection,  however,  is  not  difficult.  The  secreting  function 
of  the  kidney  lies  in  nucleated  cells  lining  the  tubuli,  (Bowman;)  growing,  filling,  and 
banting,  as  these  cells  do,  by  imbibition  from  acyoining  vessels,  this  process,  which  is 
tluit  of  secretion,  must  be  stopped  when  the  cells  are  themselves  pressed  on  by  an  accu- 
nnlmtion  of  their  own  secretion,  which  cannot  escape:  but  a  serous  exudation  from  the 
blood-vessels  still  goes  on,  displacing  by  osmosis  the  urine,  and  at  last  distending  the  duct 
into  a  cyst.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  formation  of  the  serous  cysts  of  the 
fiver.  This  view  also  accounts  for  retention  of  urine  or  bile  leading  to  the  suppression 
of  the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys  or  liver. 

The  above  note  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  but  it  expresses  what  stUl  appears  to  me 
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3J0.  From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  may  be  inferred  that  con- 
gestion, if  loDG^  continued,  may  affect  both  the  nutrition  and  structure 
of  textures.  It  generally  tends  to  cause  abnormally  increased  deposit 
in  them,  constituting  a  variety  of  hypertrophy y  or  overflow  of  plastic 
matter.  Thus,  where  diseases  of  the  heart  cause  congestion,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  viscera  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  lungs  and  liver.  (Clendinning.)  The  enlargements 
of  the  liver  and  the  spleen  induced  by  long  continued  attacks  of  in- 
termittent fever  (called  ague-cake)  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
congestion  which  this  disease  unquestionably  induces  (§  293.)  1  have 
known  a  similar  enlargement  of  these  organs  to  ensue  after  long 
continued  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  (§  77,  292.) 

311.  But  the  hypertrophy  that  results  from  congestion  is  probably 
not  of  a  uniform  kind,  comprising  equal  enlargement  of  all  the  tei- 
tures;  arising  as  it  does  from  an  effusion  of  lymph  out  of  the  moat 
congested  vessels,  it  is  an  intervascular  deposit — at  first  mottling  and 
exaggerating  tiie  natural  appearance  of  the  structure,  as  seen  in  the 
nutmeg  liver  and  in  the  early  soft  stage  of  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidney — afterwards  contracting  and  compressing  the  structare, 
and  ultimately  causing  its  condensation  and  atrophy,  whilst  the  new 
deposit  itself  forms  a  granular  or  nodulated  texture  of  low  vitality 

(§lill.) 

312.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  and  origin  of  some  varieties 

of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 
The  diversities  which  these  structural  diseases  present  may  often  be 
traced  to  their  degree  of  advancement,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
involve  the  textures;  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  having  their 
origin  in  congestion  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  commonly 
seen  to  be  most  advanced  and  extensive  in  the  most  dependent  parts 
of  the  organs;  as  the  lower  margins  of  the  liver,  where  of  coarse 
c^ongestion  is  promoted  by  gravity  (§  290.)  It  is  however  highly  pro* 
bable,  that  these  plastic  products  of  congestion  are  also,  in  some 
cases,  more  or  less  developed,  and  still  farther  modified,  by  determi- 
nation of  blood  or  inflammation,  and  by  peculiar  composition  of  the 
lilood  itself.  Thus  in  some  instances  the  deposit  exhibits  a  fibrous 
»)r  closely  compacted  granular  character,  and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
investing  membrane,  which  is  more  the  character  of  an  inflammatory 
jiroduct.  Iw  otliers  the  deposit  is  loosely  granular,  or  in  iri-egulw 
cells,  often  with  a  predominance  of  fat  globules  in  it.  and  with  little 
cohesion :  this  resembles  the  degenerative  condition  of  the  plastic 
effusions  found  in  scrofulous  or  cachectic  states. 

Long-continued  congestion  in  the  lungs  may  cause  hypertrophy  of 
tlie  intervesicular  and  interlobular  texture,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
partial  consolidation  of  t!ie  vesicular  structure  itself.  Such  changes 
lire  frequently  met  wit!i  in  connexion  with  long-standing  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  occur  most  commonly  in  the  i)osterior  parts  of  the 
lungs,  and  near  their  roots,  which  are  the  most  vascular  parts.    In 

I  In*  Inio  view  of  the  origin  of  cy«t?  in  (he  kidney,  and  it  correspon'l<  "with  an  opinioa 
nil.  ri|uc'ntly  ndvjmccd  by  Dr.  (lo'.»r[rc  Jt>hn^fon,  in  :i  pajiorrcai  to  tho  Medico-Chinirgicai 
('•ii  niy.  At  tlie  Hnnie  meeting  a  ommiinicution  from  Mr.  »Simon  alluded  to  the  cysts  t? 
I'liiii^  ('iiliir|.';rd  cpitlidial  ccUs,  developed  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  many  of 
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the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  capsnles  of  the  heart,  liver, 
And  spleen,  opaque  thickening  is  often  seen  along  the  coui-se  of  the 
blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  veins;  apparently  the  result  of  the 
overflow  of  nutritive  matter  from  these  vessels. 

2.  Effects  of  local  Congestion  on  the  system. 

When  a  congestion  is  extensive,  it  has  constitutional  as  well  as 
local  effects.  In  proportion  as  blood  accumulates  in  excess  in  a  part, 
it  leaves  the  rest  of  the  body  with  less  than  its  proper  share,  and  so 
causes  the  limbs  and  surface  generally  to  give  various  indications  of 
weak  circulation  and  want  of  blood.  Thus  with  considerable  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  lungs,  or  brain,  the  surface  is  generally  pallid 
and  chilly,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  small,  the  •extremities  are  cold, 
there  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  languor  or  weariness,  and  all  the  vital 
functions  are  indifferently  performed.  A  similar  state  of  the  system 
may  be  produced  artificially,  by  applying  a  tight  bandage  around  both 
thighs  at  once,  or  even  both  arms  in  a  weak  person:  the  limbs  beyond 
the  ligature  become  congested  (§  289,)  and  a  deficiency  of  blood  is 
left  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  extreme  of  this  condition  is  seen  in 
the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  in  which  extensive  internal  congestions  are 
essential  pathological  states  ($  293.)  In  this,  as  with  other  extensive 
congestions,  more  especially  if  suddenly  induced  (as  by  cold,  §  294,) 
reaction  often  ensues  (§  16,)  causing  quickened  pulse  and  circulation, 
hot  skin,  and  other  phenomena  of  fever.  Where  this  reaction  is  vi- 
gorous, it  may  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed  by  Nature,  by 
sweeping  back  the  congested  blood  into  the  circulation,  and  so  re- 
storing the  balance.  Where,  however,  the  reaction  is  weak,  it  fails 
to  remove  the  congestion,  but  constitutes  instead  a  low  feverish  ex- 
citement, often  remittent  in  type,  accompanied  by  depraved  state  of 
the  functions,  foul  tongue,  impaired  excretions,  and  restless  nights, 
and  this  state  of  things  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  a 
critical  evacuation  by  sweat,  urine,  or  diarrhoea  (§  171)  terminates  it, 
and  with  it  the  congestion  that  had  led  to  the  disoraer.  In  other 
cases,  there  is  no  appearance  of  reaction;  but  the  congestion,  if  ex- 
tensive, is  not  without  its  injurious  constitutional  effects:  the  stagnant 
blood,  unpurifiod  and  unrenovated,  becomes  gradually  injured  in  its 
composition ;  and  not  only  unfit  for  farther  use  in  tho  economy,  but 
a  source  of  contamination  to  the  rest  of  the  nutritive  liquid  (§  191,) 
and  a  cause  of  cachexia  in  the  system  at  large.  Extreme  results  of 
this  kind  are  presented  in  the  slow  operation  of  malaria  upon  persons 
who  are  continually  exposed  to  the  noxious  influence  (§  85,)  and  in 
the  lowapyrexial  congestions  which  precede  typhoid  pneumonia:  but 
slighter  examples  are  more  commonly  and  frequently  offered  in  pa- 
tients whose  general  health  has  suffered  from  habitual  congestion, 
and  in  whom  the  loaded  and  vitiated  excretions,  which,  even  without 
fever,  continue  to  be  thrown  off,  afford  evidence  of  a  process  of  decay 
in  the  animal  fluids, — the  necessaiy  consequence  of  imperfect  purifi- 
cation. 

REMEDIES  FOB  CONGESTION. 

313.  The  most  important  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  congestion  are  such  as  are  addressed  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder. 
15 
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Thus  tho  loosening  of  a  ligature,  or  the  reduction  of  a  tumour,  com- 
pressing a  vein;  tlie  moderating  the  inordinate  and  ineflBcient  action 
of  a  diseased  heart ;  tho  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver  (§  172,) 
— all  severally  tend  to  diminish  congestions  resulting  from  these 
different  causes  of  venous  obstruction. 

314.  So,  also,  in  the  treatment  of  the  congestion  of  atony  or  weak- 
ncss  of  the  capillaries,  it  is  most  important  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  caused  the  condition  should  be  removed.    In  many  cases 
ovor-distention  from  gravitation  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief 
(§  2J)6:)  then  change  of  posture  gives  relief.    In  congestive  fevers, 
and  other  states  of  long-continued  weakness,  it  is  on  this  acconot 
beneficial  to  change  from  time  to  time  the  position  of  the  patient^ 
from  supine  to  prone,  or  to  lying  on  either  side.    Where  there  is 
congestion  of  the  head,  this  part  should  be  supported  high.    The  re- 
cumbent posture  gives  much  relief  in  congested  hemorrhoidal  or 
uterine  vessels:  and  it  may  be  seen  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  varicose 
limbs. 

Pressure  may  sometimes  be  made  a  remedy  for  congestion,  by  sup- 
porting the  weak  vessels  and  promoting  their  contraction.  This 
forms  a  chief  part  of  the  useful  operation  of  bandages,  adhesive  plas- 
ters, and  even  of  poultices,  in  various  external  congestions.  Pres- 
sure probably  might  be  more  extensively  applied  in  these  cases,  and 
oven  alsv>  in  others  where  there  are  internal  congestions,  in  the  modes 
suggested  by  Dr.  Arnott.  through  the  instrumentality  of  mercury,  or 
by  the  soft  slack  vulcanized  India-rubber  air  or  water  pad. 

Friction  is  a  modification  of  pressure  especially  suitable  to  some 
forms  of  oonirestion.  In^inir  calculated  to  communicate  the  motion  that 
is  defociivo.  as  well  as  to  support  the  weak  vessels-  It  is  obviously 
useful  in  oxtornal  congestions  caused  by  cold:  and  sometimes  also  in 
visoonil  congestions,  as  those  of  the  liver  and  abdomen  generally. 
Exorcise  ojvratos  somewhat  i:i  the  same  way. 

:>!.■>.  Another  class  of  romiviios  for  cor.gestion  comprehends  such 
influonoos  as  prv^moto  the  contraction  of  the  dilated  vessels  by  aog- 
montinir  thoir  oontraoiilitv  or  toTio  (:$  124.^  It  is  in  this  waV  that 
astriniW^nts  and  cold  ojK^nuo:  as  whoa  solutions  of  alum,  sulphates  of 
rino  or  coppor.  aootates  of  lir.o  or  iea.^  ai:d  infusion  or  decoction  of 


asTuo.  iioivv.is  r.:vn  tr.oir  rovincir.::  :he  jreat  visceral  congestions, 

w'-.ich  •'or:r.  :V.e  :r.^^^:  ror.'.arkriV*.?.  ar..:  rorLaps  ihem-^st  important  pa- 
tV..>\''»rioal  o'.i  :v.i*:-:  of  :!.c<o  d:>;r.:ers. ' 
ohv  Tho  v.r:;;:y  of  .ts:r:r.ro:.i5  :?.  .vrrcs:::::  islisited  bv  the  fact, 

I ..;  ...k^..>i . .1*  .t    » ^4   •-.;   ... .^  .,•>... ;      «..r.i  • .  vv  commoniv  oonirac* 

r-;^  ;^v:;^r:;^s  ::":^ro  :::  rr,  yor:.  -:.  :::^:\  :^o  ;^::":..ii^:t^  and  veins  which 
iiro  ;h:^  vi;>:o".i;^.;  :vir:s  :;;  ::;<  s::;:c.     Hvr:^:>  :^o:r  app! i cation  msT 

V   '»  ->  -  > i  -  •«  ;,. . :  >4  ...i  ,... ;   .  ..^'i.  ar J  50  increase 

V\r  v/-- *;>:■/•:.     A  -^r^;::;-   h;'^rv:r  >;-:::-■:<  c-c^:::rs.  which  con- 

-«>-»•:*•  ■  •  '     .......>...  c. .  . :::v  siiciu.aLt,  wnicn 

*.>  ;",•...' ;.,»*r  /I  «   .*  v..  , ..  ;. .  :v  ..  ;*:>  a.:;.:  :;  . :.  r  ;.  c  relief  cf  conirestion. 

1^,,'  ><;;■."%'  '.v..;*»:k  Avy  .;?  r..?.*  ;.■  ;•».„    i.r i  v:»^  *voii  more  certainty 
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ind  force,  inasmuch  as  this  agent  causes  a  physical  obstruction  to  the 
low  of  blood,  in  another  manner  formerly  described  (§  296.) 

Stimulants  are  sometimes  remarkably  effectual  in  removing  con- 
gestions. Thus  a  diluted  spirit  lotion  applied  to  a  congested  con- 
junctiva, a  capsicum  gargle  to  a  congested  throat,  a  stimulating 
vrash  or  ointment  to  a  purple  soro  or  surface,  often  prove  signally  re- 
medial. Other  congestions  may  be  dispelled  by  exciting  the  general 
circulation;  a  draught  of  stimulant  medicine,  or  of  any  hot  liquid, 
often  Telle ves  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  has  induced  a  lit  of 
asthma;  a  congestive  headache  is  sometimes  mitigated  by  similar 
means.  Well  regulated  exercise  tends  to  disperse  congestion  in  va- 
rious parts.  Agents,  which  specifically  excite  particular  organs  or 
parts  (§  173)  are  often  useful  in  removing  congestions  from  them. 
Thas  mercury  is,  to  a  certain  extent, a  remedy  for  a  congested  liver; 
some  diuretics,  such  as  digitalis  and  cautharides,  are  remedies  for 
congested  kidneys;  squill,  benzoin,  ammoniacum,  and  other  expecto- 
rants, for  bronchial  congestion. 

317.  The  influence  of  stimulants  on  congestion  may  bo  directly  ob- 
served by  the  microscope.  When  a  solution  of  capsicum  is  applied 
to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  congested  from  previous  irritation,  it 
causes  an  enlargement  of  the  arteries,  and  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  and  through  the  congested  vessels.  This  flow  restores  motion 
where  it  was  deficient,  sweeps  away  the  accumulated  blood,  and,  in 
some  instances,  causes  the  vessels  to  contract  afterwards  to  their  na- 
taral  size;  so  that  then  the  congestion  is  completely  removed  and  the 
cure  complete.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  stimulation  fails  to 
clear  the  congested  vessels;  the  enlarged  arteries  pour  more  blood 
into  them;  and  if  this  does  not  overcome  the  obstruction  it  increases 
the  hyperemia,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  may  even  convert  it 
into  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears  that  stimulants  as  well  as  astrin- 
gents, although  occasionally  proving  suitable  and  effectual  remedies 
for  congestion,  sometimes  tend  to  increase  it;  this  latter  they  are 
most  likely  to  do,  when  the  congestion  is  extensive,  or  of  long  con* 
tinuancc,  or  when  its  causes  are  still  in  operation. 

318.  Under  such  circumstances,  congestion  is  best  relieved  by  the 
adoption  of  another  course;  the  employment  namely  of  depletion,  and 
various  evacuants.  Blood-letting,  by  puncture  or  incision  of  the  con- 
gested parts,  enables  the  distended  vessels  to  unload  themselves,  and 
IB  this  way  they  may  recover  their  natural  size ;  the  utility  of  this 
expedient  is  proved  when  scarifications  of  congested  conjunctiva)  and 
tonsils  are  made,  and  when  leeches  are  applied  to  a  congested  os 
uteri.  The  blood  is,  however,  more  usually  drawn  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  congested  part,  as  when  cupping,  or  leeches  on  the  chest  or 
aide,  are  employed  for  congested  lungs  or  liver ;^  or  over  the  sacrum 
for  congested  uterus;  or  when  the  anus  is  leeched  for  congested  in- 
testines.    Or,  without  actually  shedding  the  blood,  it  may  be  drawn 

I  It  is  fliDgular  how  quickly  congestions  may  be  reduced  by  these  means.  I  have 
known  a  congested  liver,  which  reuchcd  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  fourth  right  rib,  (ns 
traced  by  percussion,)  reduced  in  twelve  hours  to  its  normal  dimensions  by  cupping  and 
frM  purging.  Piorry  describes  a  still  more  speedy  reduction  of  the  liver  in  ague  by  the 
vftmnce  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
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away  from  congested  parts  by  deriTation;  that  ie,  by  agents  which 
cause  determination  of  blood  or  congestion  in  other  parts;  as  dry 
cupping,  mustard  poultices,  and  other  stimulating  applications  to  the 
surface,  and  by  purgatives  and  other  evacuants  from  the  interior.  A 
still  more  powerful  agency  of  the  class  of  dcrivants  is  the  removal  of 
atmospheric  pressure  from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  an  air-tight 
vessel,  and  thus  partially  exhausting  the  air.  This  plan  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Arnott,  and  has  been  lately  used  by  Sir  James  Murray  and 
several  French  practitioners. 

These  measures,  then,  act  by  inducing  determination  of  blood,  or 
even  inflammation  in  another  part,  and  so  drawing  away  blood  froffi 
the  congested  structure.  Other  means  however  may  be  employed, 
which  prevent  or  remove  congestion  bv  damming  up  the  blood  in  other 
parts,  and  so  induce  a  counter-congestion.  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  some  to  attempt  to  stop,  a  lit  of  ague  by  applying  a  tourniquet 
to  the  thigh;  and  Dr.  Buckler  of  Baltimore,  led  by  a  popular  pro- 
ceeding of  a  similar  kind,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  general  utility  of  the  remedial  measure  which  he  terms  hamostase; 
this  con:?ist3  in  the  temporary  application  of  tight  ligatures  to  one  or 
more  limbs,  which  are  thcrebv  conffcsted  so  much,  that  there  is  not 
blood  enough  left  in  the  circulation  to  supply  the  originally  congested 
vessels,  so  that  when  these  are  relieved  of  the  pressure,  they  contract 
and  expel  the  accumulated  blood.  I  have  employed  this  plan  in  se- 
veral cases  in  which  temporary  congestions  were  produced  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  and  sometimes  with  a  very  marked  effect;  bnt  it  has 
little  influence  on  congestions  which  have  long  been  formed,  and  acts 
chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  blood  in  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

310.  The  operation  of  several  of  the  foregoing  agents,  employed  io 
combination  or  in  succession,  is  generally  more  effectual  than  that  of 
cither  used  alone,  in  the  cure  of  congestion?.  Thus  congestion  of  the 
liver  may  resist  the  action  of  mercury,  and  may  even  be  aggravated 
by  it  (§  -01.)  until  the  vascular  distention  has  been  partially  reduced 
by  local  blood-letting  or  derivation;  then  the  mercury  increases  the 
secretion,  and  relieves  the  remaining  congestion.  Congestion  of  the 
kidneys  is  augmented,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  employment  of 
diuretics,  which  fail  when  used  in  the  tirst  instance  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  sometimes  only  render  it  more  albaminoQS 
(J  :>04.)  But  after  some  relief  has  been  secured  by  capping  the  loins, 
and  the  administration  of  hydragogue  purgatives  and  diaphoretics, 
then  certain  diuretics,  particularly  digitalis  and  cantharides,  cause  a 
freer  flow  of  urine  less  loaded  with  albumen.  This  point  might  be 
farther  exompliried:  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances. 

*>20.  The  cause  of  congestion  being,  in  many  instances,  atony  of 
the  vessels  (?i  -00.)  the  mischief  may  often  be  counteracted  by  cir- 
cumstances which  augment  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  locally  or  gene- 
rally. Thus  cold,  astringent,  or.  occasionally,  stimulant  applicatioDS. 
l»:ace  tl.o  Ubros  and  iiivi^^'raie  ibe  circulation  in  a  part  (?j  124,)  and 
>o  ror.dor  it  Ics?  liable  to  congestion  from  disease;  general  tonic 
measures  operate  i:i  a  similar  way  ou  the  whole  system.  The  efficacy 
of  bark  and  arsenic  in  piwoniiiij:.  as  well  as  in  reaiovin?  the  internal 
co::gostio:rs  of  aiTiio.  proluMy  dopciuis  o:;  tlie  power  of  these  modi- 
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cines  to  augment  the  tone  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  parts  (^  315,) 
90  that  they  no  longer  yield  to  the  distensive  accumulation  or  blood 
within  them.  A  similar  virtue  seems  to  be  possessed,  in  some  degree, 
by  iodine  and  bromine  and  their  preparations,  especially  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium;  under  their  use  the  disposition  to  local 
eongestions  is  diminished,  and  such  as  are  formed  are  sometimes  dis- 
persed, as  is  exemplified  by  their  external  use  in  lepra  and  other  con- 
gestions of  the  skin,  and  by  that  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  congestive 
headache.  Mineral  acids  and  other  tonics  have  a  like  effect  in  cases 
of  general  weakness.  The  treatment  best  calculated  to  remove  the 
resalts  of  congestion  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  under  the 
heads,  Hemorrhage,  Flux,  Dropsy  and  Inflammation. 


SECTION  V. 

local  hyperemia— excess  of  blood  in  a  part. 

II.  WITH  MOTION  INCREASED — DETERMINATION  OP  BLOOD. 

321.  Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  active  hyperaemia  are  pre- 
Beoited  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease.  The  face  and  neck  in  blushing, 
the  uterus  and  breasts  at  the  periods  of  gestation  and  lactation,  the 
gnms  daring  the  process  of  dentition,  the  antlers  of  the  stag  at  the 
season  of  their  development,  are  instances  of  local  determination  of 
blood  occurring  in  health.  The  increased  number  and  size  of  the 
blood-vessels,  in  these  cases,  manifested  in  the  vascular  redness,  show 
the  increaied  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part;  and  the  stronger  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part  indicates  the  augmented  motion 
of  that  blood  (§  274.) 

322.  In  disease  we  meet  with  many  examples.  Determination  to 
the  bead  is  one  that  is  familiarly  known ;  and  it  well  displays  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  condition  in  the  enlargement  and  throbbing 
of  the  carotid  arteries.  I  have  witnessed  this  phenomenon  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  One  patient  was  subject  to  attacks  of  determination 
of  blood,  which  caused  him  so  much  suflFering  and  loss  of  moral  con- 
trol, that  he  cut  his  throat  to  destroy  his  life.  Whilst  recovering 
from  the  wound,  attacks  sometimes  came  on;  first  with  beating  of  the 
carotids,  then  with  flushing  of  the  face  and  head,  suffusion  of  the  eyes, 
and  sensations  of  distraction  in  the  head.  In  the  slighter  attacks, 
these  symptoms  would  all  pass  away  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  have,  in 
several  cases,  observed  the  same  symptoms  usher  in  the  paroxysms  of 
mania.  Fits  of  epilepsy  and  convulsive  hysteria  are  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  which  shows  that  determination 
of  blood  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  paroxysm.  Drs.  Darwin  and 
Parry  relate  cases  in  which  convulsive  fits  were  prevented  by  pressure 
on  one  of  the  carotids;  and  I  have  practised  this  expedient  with  suc- 
cess in  several  instances.  Many  of  the  epileptic  patients  whom  I 
have  questioned  have  stated  that  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  palpi- 
tation, which,  for  reasons  before  explained  (§  266,)  is  very  apt  to  de- 
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termine  blood  to  the  head.  But  without  the  patient  being  consciona 
of  palpitation,  there  may  be  determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and 
I  have  found  this  to  be  so  commonly  present,  in  various  kinds  of  dis- 
order which  aflFect  the  nervous  centres,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
common  immediate  cause  of  sudden  paroxysms  in  such.  Infantile 
and  puerperal  convulsions  are  probably  to  be  included  amongst  the 
cases  referred  to  in  this  remark,  although  they  may  be  connected  with 
very  diflFercnt  conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  matter  of  ful- 
ness, and  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  an  imperfectly  puri- 
fied condition  of  the  blood  itself  (§  249.) 

323.  But  the  most  common  cases  of  determination  of  blood  are 
those  caused  by  the  application  of  stimuli.  Thus  heat  causes  a  flow 
of  blood  to  the  surface;  snuff,  to  the  nose  and  eyes;  spices  in  tbe 
mouth,  to  the  salivary  glands;  food  in  the  stomach,  to  its  secernent  ves- 
sels; purgatives,  to  the  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  those  of  glands 
connected  with  them;  diuretics  to  those  of  the  kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  In 
fact,  the  operation  of  most  medicines  is  connected  with  their  causing 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  particular  organs  or  surfaces;  and  there 
are  few  diseases  in  which  local  determination  of  blood  does  not  take 
place.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  it  occurs  in  inflammation  as  a 
part  of  that  complex  process;  but  Dr.  Parry  was  wrong  in  supposiDg 
that  inflammation  consists  in  determination  of  blood  alone. 

324.  Now,  what  is  the  physical  cause  of  determination  of  blood? 
In  some  cases,  increased  action  of  the  heart  (§  112)  may  propel  the 
blood  with  unusual  force  and  in  unusual  quantity  to  the  arteries  in 
its  immediate  vicinity:  more  particularly  when  there  is  little  blood 
in  the  system,  and  that  little  accumulates  in  and  near  the  heart,  as  in 
cases  of  anaemia  (§  266,)  or  in  the  commencing  reaction  conseouent 
upon  great  congestion  of  internal  organs,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  stage  of  fevers:  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs  and  bronchi, 
to  the  neck,  and  to  the  head,  is  a  common  result  of  inordinate  action 
of  the  heart.  But  in  many  of  the  examples  above  cited  (§  323,  324,) 
local  determination  takes  place  without  any  increase  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  must  therefore  be  due  to  another  cause. 

Is  this  determination  of  blood  then  caused  by  increased  action  cff 
the  arteries?  The  only  active  property  which  we  know  these  vessels 
to  possess  is  that  of  slow  or  tonic  contraction  (§  120;)  such  contraction 
of  arteries,  leading  to  any  part,  would  diminish  instead  of  increasing 
the  motion  and  quantity  of  blood  proceeding  to  it  (§  294.)  We  have 
hence  warrant  for  the  conclusion  that  simple  determination  is  not 
caused  by  exaltation  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  arterial  structures. 

32.").  On  the  other  hand,  direct  observation,  as  well  as  reason,  point 
out  that  determination  of  blood  is  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  arte- 
ries; this  enlargement  is  the  effect  of  increased  pressure  acting  from 
behind  on  a  tube  which  has  lost  some  of  its  contractile  power  (f  120.) 
The  tonicity  of  the  arteries  makes  them  naturally  resist  the  distend- 
ing influence  of  the  mass  of  blood  pumped  into  them  by  the  heart; 
but  when  this  tonicity  is  impaired  in  any  artery,  the  contractile  power 
of  the  branch  or  branches  nearer  to  the  heart  still  goes  on  forcing 
blood  into  it:  it  however,  being  weakened,  yields  to  this  force,  instead 
of  resisting  in  turn  and  pushing  on  the  blood,  and  so  gets  dilated,  and 
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tiecomes  an  enlarged  channel  for  the  transmission  of  more  blood  and 
more  force  to  the  vessels  farther  on  (§  323.)  Hence  when  an  artery 
is  thus  enlarged,  the  capillaries  and  veins  to  which  it  loads  also  get 
lilated,  and  share  the  increase  of  blood  and  motion  (§  298,  note.) 
The  proof  of  the  enlargement  and  distention  of  arteries  running  to 
in  inflamed  or  irritated  part  is  offered  in  the  increased  and  harder 
pulse  felt  in  them;  the  coats  of  the  vessels  being  so  much  more 
stretched,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  less  elastic,  the  pulse  is  no 
longer  softened  bj  the  usual  spring. 

When  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  gently  irritated  by  an  aromatic 
irater,  the  arteries  may  be  seen  through  the  microscope  to  become 
Bnlarged,  and  to  supply  a  fuller  and  more  impulsive  flow  of  blood  to 
the  capillaries  and  veins,  which  then  all  become  enlarged  too ;  the 
whole  vascular  plexus,  including  vessels  which  before  scarcely  ad- 
mitted red  corpuscles,  then  becomes  the  seat  of  a  largely  increased 
snrrent.    This  is  determination  of  blood. 

326.  As  these  phenomena  have  not  been  distinctly  described  by 
observers,  apart  from  the  effects  of  oi?er-irritation,  which  leads  to  ob- 
ftruction  and  inflammation^  I  will  state  shortly  the  results  of  many 
observations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  on  the  influence  of  moderate 
stimuli  applied  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.  These  observations  were 
made  in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  my 
Qalstonian  Lectures,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  July,  1841. 

The  arteries  may  be  distinguished  from  the  veins  in  the  web  of  the 
(ro^'s  foot,  not  only  by  the  direction  of  their  current  and  its  greater 
rapidity  and  transparency,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  a  scries  of  lines 
ranniDg  along  their  course ;  these  lines  mark  the  size  to  which  they 
bave  been  distended  at  some  previous  time.  (See  A,  fig.  1.)  These 
lijiear  channelings  are  most  distinct,  and  they  are  also  more  remote 
bom  the  artery  at  its  angles  or  bifurcations.  They  are  to  be  seen  at 
some  points  along  the  veins,  but  much  loss  plainly.  Now  these  lines 
ure  in  themselves  proofs  of  the  varying  distention  of  the  arteries, 
and  they  also  furnish  the  means  of  measuring  the  amount  of  the  varia- 
tions. 

.  When  a  weak  infusion  of  capsicum  is  applied  by  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  to  the  web,  there  is  a  momentary  retardation  of  the  current  in 
the  veins,  and  the  artery  distinctly  shrinks  in  size.  But  in  a  few 
seconds  the  reverse  takes  place ;  the  artery  swells  to  beyond  its  for- 
mer size,  and  reaches  the  outmost  line  of  its  channel ;  the  flow  of  blood 
through  it  becomes  too  rapid  to  be  distinguished,  and  all  the  capilla- 
ries present  a  scene  of  busy  motion :  in  some  the  particles  pass  in 
Dumbers  and  speed  greater  than  the  eye  can  follow;  in  others  that 
were  before  invisible,  single  files  may  be  noticed  forcing  their  way 
in  more  deliberate,  but  continuous  motion;  in  the  veins  the  movement 
ia  again  more  rapid.  This  motion  however  soon  begins  to  flag,  and 
becomes  remittent  or  oscillatory  in  some  capillaries;  and  it  may  then 
be  seen  that  the  arteries  have  already  begun  to  shrink  in  size,  and  the 
channelled  lines,  which  had  been  effaced,  to  re-appear.  Sometime 
in  shrinking,  the  artery  assumes  for  a  time  a  more  tortuous  shape  than 
before,  (as  A,  in  fig.  2 ;)  so  that  its  walls  cease  to  be  parallel  with  the 
outlying  lines;  this  seems  to  show  that  the  vessel  contracts  in  diameter 
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bcforo  it3  length  is  proportlonallj  redaced.    The  contraction  of  the 
artery,  and  cunscqucut  reduction  of  tlie  quantity  and  movement  of  tba 


Motvl  in  ilic  vascular  ploxu?.  was  promo:cJ  by  repeated  application 
of  cold  waior  i^i  li4,^  which  in  some  iTistaaces  stopped  the  motion  of 
the  Mood  aUOiiother,  bv  diniiiiishiiii;  the  anory  to  so  small  a  size,  thit 
:;o  blood  crj'Ujclos  entered  it.  -V  weak  solunoa  of  acetate  of  lead 
iTo.iucol  this  otfoct  in  a  laore  decided  deirrce. 

!":■,■'  do  EC  :u-.i  nation  o;*  Moo«l  cxoi:o  i  i  y  :!.?  -lea:;;  described  aboTO 
produces  a:i  iiicrc:i?c.l  ro.:::eT5  :h:i:  is  ■v-i^o  j  crcc;  t;V.e  to  the  naked 
eye:  but  i[  is  ioss  i:ite::se  aud  cf  iiji.ier  huo  :Las  the  redness  of  io- 
:iam:r.A:;on  or  cnjcftio". 

:^ovcral  yc^irs  sir.'rc  iuor.ily  to  cy  esvor-Tuont?,  Mr.  Pazet  observed 
t';;t:  tV.e  sir.a^l  aricvics  c:  ::.e  wol'  of  a  :ro.:s  •!■>:■:  c;-:raot  afierlieuig 
-'.ij:!i:'iy  ;r:i:a:c  i  iy  tlie  scraichi::::  of  '.'.:■:  :■;:;::  ■fa  r^eedle  over  them, 
.v.\.\  YTHicv.-.W  a;':crwj:-,-s  er-larjo  :.»  '.iy.V. :  ihoir  c-r:j;r.il  size  (Let 
:-.:rcs  c  i  l:::';.i:-.".::ai:c:i.  Moi.  l^a^-.. ,'  1:0.  '.*:'.'.      Mr.  Wharton  Jonei 

■.i::'..'  cr  v.'  covstrici.^:;.  f.'.l.nc.i  ;"::-.'  --  ;.":..■.-.:;:"  .  fiir:i:o.  of  spirit.* 
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nents  fully  consider  all  my  explanation  of  these  conditions,  they  will 
cease  to  hold  that  there  is  contradiction  anywhere.  In  determination 
the  vessels  enlarged  are  the  arteries,  which  being  near  to  the  source 
of  motion  and  highly  charged  with  its  propulsive  power,  give  vent  to 
the  stream  as  a  reservoir  under  high  pressure  would :  whereas  in 
atonic  congestion  the  vessels  enlarged  are  the  veins  and  capillaries, 
which  are  remote  from  the  source  of  motion,  and  receive  their  impulse 
Qnly  through  the  arteries,  which  are  not  enlarged,  and  they  may  bo 
even  contracted  (§  294 ;)  thus  the  accumulated  blood  becomes  com- 
paratively stagnant.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  these  appli- 
cations of  simple  hydraulic  principles:  they  are  indeed  farther  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  those  parts  are  most  liable  to  determination 
of  blood  which  are  nearest  to  the  source  of  power;  thus  the  head, 
fiice,  and  neck,  present  this  phenomenon  much  more  frequently  than 
the  structures  of  the  lower  extremities. 

327.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  local  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  an  efficient  physical  cause,  enlargement  of  the 
arteries  leading  to  the  affected  part;  and  if  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
^ve  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  enlargement,  it 
18  only  because  the  intimate  nature  of  the  tonic  contractility  of  arteries 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  terms  '^active  dilatation  " 
(Hunter)  and  "vital  turgescence"  (Kaltenbrunner^  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  in  question;  but  all  that  is  Known  of  animal 

Shysics  is  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  power  of  active 
ilatation  in  the  arteries.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  instances  of  de- 
termination of  blood,  the  exciting  cause  seems  to  operate  directly,  in 
Btimulating  the  functions  of  the  cells  or  tissues  in  connexion  with  the 
capillaries,  rather  than  to  be  expended  immediately  on  the  arteries; 
but  the  arterial  enlargement  must  follow  before  there  is  determina- 
tion of  blood;  and  assuredly  there  are  cases  of  determination  of  blood 
where  there  is  no  previous  capillary  excitement. 

The  essential  physiological  cause  of  the  arterial  enlargement  seems 
to  be  a  weakening  or  reduction  of  the  tone  (§  123)  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  it  becomes  passively  distended  by  the  normal  vis  a  tergo  sent 
from  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  weak- 
ness was  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  stimulation  (§  116;)  and  it  has 
been  stated  above  that  a  momentary  contraction  of  the  artery  does 
precede  its  dilatation.  But  the  amount  of  dilatation  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  previous  contraction;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  blushing, 
ID  the  results  that  follow  the  application  of  heat,  and  in  the  natural 
growth  of  parts,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  previous  contraction  having 
occurred. 

328.  Dr.  Billing  ingeniously  conceives  that,  by  stimulating  the 
nerves,  the  nervous  influence  is  drawn  away  from  the  vessels;  and 
that  their  contractility,  derived  from  this  influence,  is  thus  impaired. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nerves — especially  the  sympathetic 
(§  l.')2) — are  sometimes  concerned  in  causing  determination  of  blood; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  do  so  by  reducing  the  contractility 
of  particular  arteries,  just  as  stronir  moral  emotions,  acting  through 
the  nerves,  paralyze  tiie  sphincters  and  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 
(§  144,  154.)    Valentin  and  others  have  observed  distinct  contraction 
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of  the  aorta  on  irritating  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  the  roots  of  the 
cervical  nerves.    Probably  this  contraction  is  followed  by  enlar^ 
mcnt  and  consequent  determination  of  blood.    The  recent  experi- 
ments of  M.  Bernard  clearly  bear  on  this  point    He  found  that  divi- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  of  the  rabbit  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  and  ear 
of  the  same  side,  with  throbbing,  and  increase  of  sensibility  and  tem- 
perature,— symptoms,  in  fact,  of  determination  of  blood;  and  thii 
condition  continued  for  several  days  (Gaz.  M^dicale,  Jan.,  1854.)  The 
injury  to  the  sympathetic  seems,  therefore,  to  impair  the  tonicity  of 
the  vessels,  and  thus  to  cause  their  dilatation  with  increased  current 
of  blood  through  them.    Mr.  Wharton  Jones  has  also  found  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  and  increased  current  of  blood  through  the  leg  of  t 
frog,  after  section  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  when  it  had  connexion  odIj 
with  the  sympathetic  system.     But  the  intimate  nature  of  tonicity,  tho 
laws  which  it  obeys,  and  its  relation  to  the  nervous  influencei  still  re- 
quire farther  investigation. 

329.  We  can  readily  understand  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  d^ 
termination  of  blood.  "Ubi  stimulus,  ibi  fluxus."  The  increased 
flow  is  intended  to  preserve  the  well-being  and  to  support  the  fttn^ 
tion  of  the  part.  If  any  accidental  influence  threaten  its  well-being 
or  excite  its  function,  more  blood  is  wanted:  the  arteries  therefore 
dilate,  to  supply  more,  and  to  allow  it  to  arrive  with  greater  force, 
and  so  the  circulation  through  the  part  is  augmented.  The  result  v^ 
if  in  moderation,  to  increase  tho  redness,  warmth,  sensibility,  secre- 
tion, nutrition,  and  other  functions;  and  if  in  excess,  to  disorder  and 
alter  them. 

330.  We  have  hitherto  considered  local  determination  of  blood  as 
resulting  from  causes  which  directly  affect  that  part  of  the  vascular 
system  in  which  the  determination  takes  place.  In  not  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  same  result  arises  from  causes  acting  on  distant  parts 
of  the  vascular  system.  Thus  external  cold  causes  internal  conges- 
tions by  intropulsion  (§  292,)  and  so  too  it  may  occasion  internal  de- 
terminations of  blood.  By  constricting  the  vessels  of  the  surface  and 
extremities,  it  directs  the  force,  as  well  as  the  chief  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluid  on  internal  parts  that  arc  beyond  its  constringing  in- 
fluence. Thus  in  many  persons,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities, causes  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  pain  in  the  chest,  throbbingi 
pain  and  heat  in  the  head,  gastralgia,  colic,  and  fluxes  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the  force  of  the  heart  is  expended 
chiefly  on  the  arteries  of  the  internal  organs,  which  thence  become 
dilated,  and  are  the  seat  of  determination  of  blood;  whilst  those  of 
tho  surface  and  extremities  are  contracted  and  bloodless.  The  com- 
mencement of  reaction  from  the  cold  stage  of  a  fever  is  commonly 
marked  by  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  other  parts  in  like 
intimate  relation  with  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  which  hence  get 
excited,  and  suffer  more  or  less  pain  and  disorder. 

The  subjects  in  whom  cold  causes  internal  determinations  of  blood, 
are  chiefly  those  who  arc  endowed  with  much  irritability  of  heart 
(§  113,)  and  who  have  but  little  blood  (§  201.)  The  same  persons 
likewise  are  liable  to  a  flush  of  blood  to  the  face  and  head,  and  to 
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coldness  of  the  feet,  when  they  go  into  a  warm  room.  By  heating  the 
head,  the  feet  are  made  cold;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feet  are 
warmed,  the  head  is  cooled. 

331.  Attacks  of  local  determination  of  blood  induced  by  other  causes 
are  often  accompanied  by  shivering  fits,  pallidity  of  the  surface,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  and  defective  secretions,  particularly  in  per- 
sons of  weak  circulation.  When  an  unusual  quantity  and  force  of 
blood  are  determined  to  one  part,  there  must  be  less  of  both  in  other 
iNirts,  which  therefore  suffer  from  the  deficient  supply.  This  connects 
itself  with  an  important  therapeutic  principle,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

332.  As  we  find  determination  of  blood  to  be  chiefly  produced  by 
an  enlargement  of  some  arteries,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of 
their  tonicity  (§  325,)  we  may  be  led  to  expect  that  such  enlargement 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  arterial  system.  We  have  chiefly  hitherto 
considered  determination  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  blood  to 
parts;  but  it  may  also  occur  in  the  great  arterial  trunks.  Inordinate 
pulsation  of  the  aorta,  especially  in  the  abdomen,  at  the  coeliac  axis, 
or  at  the  bifurcation  into  the  iliacs,  (corresponding  with  a  position  a 
little  below  the  epigastrium  and  at  the  umbilicus,)  is  a  common  symp- 
tom in  nervous  subjects,  and  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
observations  of  Valentin  and  Bernard,  before  quoted  (§  328.)  I  have 
frequently  observed  epigastric  pulsation  to  occur  before  and  after 
hasmatemesis.  In  several  cases  I  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  ne- 
phralgia, hematuria,  and  lithic  deposits  in  the  urine,  in  patients  af- 
fected with  strong  pulsation  at  the  umbilicus. 

SYMPTOMS  AND   EFFECTS   OF   DETERMINATION  OF   BLOOD. 

833.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  determination  of  l)lood  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  preceding  illustrations.  It  generally  causes  a  flush 
of  heat  in  the  part,  and  exalts  the  contractility  (§  112,)  sensibility 
(§  126,)  and  other  nervous  properties  (§  149,)  sometimes  exciting 
spasm,  pain,  irritation,  and  sympathetic  disorder.  In  its  moderate 
degrees,  it  increases  the  natural  secretions  of  the  part  (§  162,)  and 
thus  becomes  the  cause  of  mucous,  bilious,  and  urinary  fluxes,  &c. 
The  nutritive  function  is  a  slow  process,  and  is  only  affected  by  de- 
termination of  blood  when  this  is  constant,  or  often  repeated;  then  it 
is  exalted  in  consequence,  and  more  naturally  than  from  congestion, 
the  result  being  a  simple  and  general  hypertrophy  of  the  part.  Thus 
the  arteries  which  are  the  channels  of  determination,  and  are  at  first 
only  dilated,  eventually  become  thicker  in  their  own  coats,  and  pre- 
sent in  all  respects  larger  dimensions.  The  process  of  absorption, 
although  favoured  when  the  blood-current  is  accelerated  without  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels,  is  nevertheless  not  equal  to  the  task  of  re- 
moving the  results  of  effusion  caused.  Hence  determination  of  blood 
may  cause  dropsy  in  sacs  and  cavities. 

A  few  special  examples  will  sufiicc  to  illustrate  the  symptoms  and 
effects  of  local  determination  of  blood. 

334.  The  parts  most  subject  to  determination  of  blood  are  those 
nearest  to  the  heart  in  the  distribution  of  their  vessels,  and  those 
most  freely  supplied  with  blood  (§  30,)  as  for  instance  the  brain,  the 
parenchyma  of  glands,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  skin. 
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335.  Determination  of  blood  to  the  head  takes  place  in  some  per- 
sons in  consequence  of  mental  excitement,  violent  exertion,  the  use 
of  stimulant  drinks,  or  from  defective  excretion.  The  symptoms  vary 
considerably;  I)ut  increased  beating  of  the  carotid  and  temporal  ar- 
teries, some  Hushing  of  the  face  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  symptoms  on  stooping,  or  lying  with  the  head  low,  are 
present  in  all  cases.  The  other  symptoms  are  sometimes  those  of 
simple  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres,  painful  throbbing  in  the 
head,  excessive  sensibility  to  light  and  sound,  flashes  in  the  eyes, 
noises  in  the  cars,  an  excited  state  of  the  mind,  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas, 
sometimes  bordering  on  delirium,  wakefulness  or  dreamy  sleep,  rest- 
lessness and  irritability  of  temper.  Sometimes  they  are  those  that 
indicate  a  temporary  oppression  of  the  nervous  functions,  such  as  gid- 
diness, drowsiness,  stupor,  imperfect  vision  and  hearing,  specks  or 
mist  appearing  in  the  eyes,  impaired  articulation  and  powers  of 
locomotion,  and  occasionally  various  convulsive  affections,  such  asare 
present  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  It  has  been  Ixjfore  mentioned  that 
tits  of  these  disorders  are  not  unfrequently  produced  by  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  (§  153.) 

33i).  It  may  seem  difficult  to  explain  how  such  opposite  symptoms 
as  those  of  excitement  and  those  of  oppression,  are  produced  by  one 
and  the  same  cause — determination  of  blood.    But  the  explanation 
is  really  simple  if  the  true  nature  of  determination,  and  the  different 
modes  in  which  it  affects  the  circulation  within  the  head,  are  borne 
in  mind.    Moderate  excitement  of  the  brain,  such  as  is  induced  by 
bodilv  exercise,  mental  exertion,  or  takinj;  certain  beverasres,  like 
tea  and  coffee,  is  accomjxinied  by  increased,  but  equal,  flow  of  blood 
through  the  organ.     But  when  these  or  other  causes  of  excitement 
operate  more   energetically,  the  arteries  supplying  the  brain  arc 
jrreatlv  dih\:eJ.  and  eonvev  blood  to  it  with  more  force,  but  without 
there  beiiiir  an  e|ual  increase  in  the  quantity  that  passes  throughii] 
and  this  for  two  reasons.     1.  As  we  have  alroadv  seen,  a  certain  d^ 
irree  of  si::o  anl  ehistioitv  in  tiie  vessels  bes:  qualiSes  them  to  trans- 
niit  Moo!  ireolv  .J  301 :»  wliere  this  :s  war.rinj.  increased  force  does 
not  oorapensiKe  lor  it.  but  only  causes  now  disorier.     Thus  in  violent 
p:i]{utat:on  of  tlie  heart,  the  aorta.  ca:o:i'.l.  and  subclavian  arteries 
are  often  dilated,  and  tlirob  str*:  irlv:  an  J  so  much  force  is  then  ex- 
Tended  o:i  tlioso  larcer  trunks.  t!.:i:  vorv  li:tle  reaches  their  distant 
lu-an^'hos.  as  is  proved  by  t!.e  weak  pulse  a:  the  wrist.     In  the  same 
wiiy,  in  t:<?:v:'xiiia:ion  oY  Hood  to  the  I'.cal.  the  cliief  force  is  very 
ai't  to  bo  ox:  :r..!od  in  the  larger  vo?se'<  a:  the  base  of  the  brain,  in- 
stead ot^  boin.:  :ransn:  it  tod  t::r*.  urhou:  ::s  suVs:an:e.     2.  Another  rca- 
^o:l  for  tI:o  iinc    lal  or  dot:;:on:  ox::::::.:r.:  in  ■.iotermination  of  blood 
:o  the  h.M.i.is  :,.:  nnyiollinLr  r.a:uro  ::'  :!:•?  skull,  which  permits  no 
j"0.::  -::l.i:\:o:nov.L  o:  son::  of  t'.io  vessels  -.viihin  i:.  without  a  corre- 
-  ;o::.;:::^  .i";v::u::.  n  of  ::hcr  voss;:!?,  an  1  a  ci?:^^^J.I  compression  of 

P's:o:.:i.n  of  :..:  ,-.r:f:::s.  'r-.'von  J  a  certain 


-   .*. .   T;:- :    .:   ji:\  :..■/,:   ::    ;•.  v,-.. ;.:  :.'.::■. ;:.i.  activity  depends. 

l""-:>  :/;-:  is  o\y',i!;;-  :l;o  vv:  .iu.::;u  .f  sv::":.;-s  rf  -ler-ressed,  M 
••  ^ ..*•>..  vjl* ...v.... -^ .., .^j -,-•  ^ -?.,-.. .^.    -j-ie?  vccaiionauj 
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a  mixture  of  both,  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  determination  of  blood 
(S  153,) 

337.  Determination  of  blood  to  the  kidneys  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  stimulating  diuretic  drinks,  and  besides  the  increased  flow  of  urine, 
may  lead  to  pain  in  the  loins  and  throbbing  in  the  abdominal  aorta; 
and  the  urine  discharged  may  present  an  increase  not  only  of  its 
water,  but  also  of  its  acid  ingredient,  as  well  as  of  epithelial  cells 
thrown  off  from  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  in  case  of  intense  deter- 
mination of  blood,  such  as  that  caused  by  the  use  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating diuretics,  such  as  turpentine,  serum  and  even  blood  may  be 
mingled  with  the  urine.  Dr.  G.  Robinson  has  produced  artificial  al- 
baminnria  in  animals,  by  tying  one  of  the  common  iliac  arteries, 
whereby  more  blood  was  thrown  upon  the  kidneys.  Excitement  of 
the  circulation,  by  exercise  or  by  nervous  affections,  also  affects  the 
kidneys;  exercise  necessarily  causes  the  escape  of  much  fluid  from  tlie 
skin;  but  nervous  excitement,  when  it  fails  to  cause  perspiration,  de- 
termines powerfully  to  the  kidneys;  and  this  probably  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  abundant  flow  of  limpid  urine  which  follows  attacks  of  con- 
vulsive and  other  nervous  affections.  External  cold  operates  in  a 
similar  manner;  by  constricting  the  superficial  and  extreme  vessels, 
it  directs  the  blood  in  unusual  quantity  and  force  on  internal  organs, 
especially  the  kidneys;  and  so  produces  enuresis. 

338.  Determination  of  blood  to  mucous  membranes  is  exemplified 
in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  which  sudden  pain,  heat,  or  nausea, 
is  felt  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  epigastric  ])ulsation,  and  some- 
times followed  by  the  eructation  of  sour  or  other  kinds  of  liquid,  and 
sometimes  by  haematemesis.  These  attacks  are  often  induced  by  ex- 
citement, general  or  local,  following  the  use  of  irritant  ingesta,  and 
the  application  of  external  cold.  A  similar  affection  of  the  intestines 
causes  a  diarrhoea;  and  of  the  air  tubes,  a  bronchial  flux;  it  is  a  common 
character  of  these  affections  that  they  are  suddenly  produced  under 
the  influence  of  various  exciting  agents. 

339.  Determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  often  results,  not  only  from 
direct  irritation,  but  also  from  the  influence  of  internal  causes;  as 
seen,  for  instance,  in  blushing  from  mental  motion,  in  flushing  of  the 
face  from  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  in  tlie  general 
redness  of  the  surface  upon  reaction  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  fevers.  In  various  chronic  skin-diseases  the  effect 
of  determination  is  marked  in  a  brightening  of  the  colour  of  the 
eruption;  this  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few  seconds. 

340.  Determinations  of  blood  are  commonly  transient,  coming  on 
suddenly  and  soon  subsiding.  When  they  are  more  enduring,  they 
often  lead  to  other  disorders.  In  their  immediate  seat  they  cause 
either  increased  secretion,  with  the  addition  to  the  secreted  matters 
of  more  or  less  of  the  watery,  saline,  and  albuminous  parts  of  the 
blood, — or  hemorrhage, — or  they  may  even  pass  into  inflammation. 
In  other  parts  of  the  body,  remote  from  the  seat  of  determination, 
there  is  often,  at  first,  coldness,  defective  circulation  and  impaired 
function  (§  330.)  but  afterwards  a  febrile  reaction  sets  in,  with  hot 
skin,  accelerated  pulse,  scanty  secretions,  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever. 

341.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  determination  of  blood,  or  its  long 
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continuance  io  a  slight  degree,  affects  the  structure  in  which  it  occurs; 
increased  nutrition, — hypertrophy, — being  the  result.     This  may  bo 
a  natural  kind  of  hypertrophy,  like  that  which  happens  to  muscles 
that  augment  in  size  in  proportion  to  their  exercise,  and  the  conse- 
quent circulation  of  blood  through  them.     The  uniform  hypertrophy 
of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  of  other  organs,  after  long-conti- 
nued  excitement  of  the  organ,  may  be  referred  to  the  increased  do* 
termination  of  blood  that  has  been  kept  up.    In  other  cases  parenchy- 
matous tissues,  such  as  those  that  form  the  substance  of  the  kidneji 
and  liver,  exhibit  alterations  rather  than  mere  growth;  albuminous 
deposits  are  formed,  and  granular  degeneration  results.    In  these 
and  other  instances  the  effect  on  the  structure  is  generally  modified 
by  the  presence  of  congestion,  or  iuQammation,  and  by  the  plastie 
condition  of  the  blood  itself  (§  211.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  phenomena  and  results  of 
determination  of  blood,  because  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  them  in 
speaking  of  the  occasional  consequences  of  the  condition — flux  and 
hemorrhage, — and  of  inflammation,  of  which  it  is  a  component  part 

.    REMEDIES  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF   BLOOD. 

342.  In  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  determination  of  blood,  as  in 
that  of  diseases  in  general,  it  is  obviously  pi*oper  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause,  whatever  that  may  be.  Thus  in  the  numerous 
class  of  cases  which  arise  from  the  direct  action  of  stimuli  or  irrittots 
on  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  determination  (§  323,)  the  with- 
drawal of  such  irritants,  or  the  diminution  of  their  operation  by  the 
employment  of  soothing  or  diluent  remedies,  is  a  first  indication. 

343.  If  we  are  correct  in  tracing  local  determinations  of  blood 
chiefly  to  an  atonic  distention  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  part  (§325,) 
we  may  expect  measures  which  promote  the  contraction  of  those  ves- 
sels to  prove  eflicient  remedies.  This  is  confirmed  by  experience; 
the  application  of  cold  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  we  possess 
for  subduing  determinations  of  blood;  and  this  has  been  mentioned 
as  an  important  remedy  for  defective  tone  (§  124.)  Astringent  ap- 
plications are  equally  useful  in  some  instances  of  local  determination; 
as  seen  in  the  use  of  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  other  constringing  lotions  as 
external  applications  (§  326,)  but  these  are  chiefly  effective  when  the 
determination  is  quite  local  and  unconnected  with  generally  increased 
circulation:  under  other  circumstances  they  become  irritants  rather 
than  astringents  (§  317.)  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropia  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  belladonna,  promote  the  contraction  of  dilated  arteries;  and 
from  their  general  therapeutic  characters  it  is  not  improbable  that 
arnica  and.  tobacco  possess  a  similar  power,  and  might  be  used  as  an- 
tagonists to  the  morbid  condition  under  consideration.  The  signal 
relief  sometimes  afforded  by  both  these  drugs,  to  inflammatory  and 
painful  irritations  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  fauces,  and  skin,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  exercise  some  control  over  determination  of  blood,  as  well 
as  over  nervous  sensibility. 

344.  Besides  the  employment  of  cold  and  other  astringents  as  ap- 
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plications  to  the  part  which  is  the  scat  of  the  determination,  and  to 
the  arteries  leading  to  it,  dcrivants^  or  means  which  draw  away  blood 
therefrom  by  relaxing  other  portions  of  the  vascular  system,  are  espe- 
cially pointed  to  by  many  preceding  observations  (§  330,  331,  340.) 
Of  these  derivants,  heat  is  the  most  effectual,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  moisture.  Thus  cold  lotions  or  the  cold  douche  applied 
direct  to  the  head,  and  the  employment  of  the  hot  foot-bath  at  the 
same  time,  constitute  together  the  best  treatment  for  determination 
to  the  head.  Taking  copious  draughts  of  cold  water,  or  more  spa- 
ringly of  iced  water,  will  often  relieve  epigastric  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  The  use  of  the  warm  bath,  by  deriving  to  the  surface,  dimi- 
nishes the  flow  of  blood  to  the  kidneys.  I  have  known  a  severe  at- 
tack of  nephralgia  instantly  relieved  by  cold  affusion  on  the  loins; 
but  the  practice  has  too  much  hazard  in  it  to  be  recommended. 

345.  Various  evacuant  remedies  may  also  be  employed  to  coun- 
teract determination  of  blood,  for  these  two  determine  a  flow  in  ano- 
ther direction ;  purgative  diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  thus  often  prove 
useful.  Of  these,  purgatives  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  sure 
in  their  operation,  and  they  are  of  great  efiicacy  in  determinations  to 
the  head.  Change  of  posture  may  sometimes  be  made  useful  by  ele- 
Tating  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  determination. 

346.  But  the  most  powerful  derivant  of  all  is  blood-letting,  general 
or  local.  The  microscope  may  be  made  to  show  how  opening  a  blood- 
vessel changes  the  course  of  blood;  the  currents  in  many  vessels  are 
reversed  and  drawn  towards  the  bleeding  point,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  retarded  where  they  were  before  running  with  great  speed.  But 
blood-letting  is  unnecessary,  and  even  injurious,  in  many  cases  of  de- 
termination of  blood,  especially  such  as  are  attended  with  a  deficiency 
of  blood  in  the  whole  system;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  such  cases  are 
not  rare  (§  330.)  Dry  cupping  is  a  good  substitute  in  some  such  in- 
stances; but  even  this  measure  is  more  weakening  than  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be,  for  by  it  much  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  skin 
and  cellular  texture,  and  is  so  really  lost  to  the  system  as  blood:  its 
oorpnscles  being  changed,  and  their  structure  destroyed. 

The  cases  in  which  blood-letting  proves  most  beneficial  are  those 
where  determination  to  an  important  organ  is  combined  with  some 
general  plethora  or  local  congestion,  or  where  it  has  continued  so 
long  as  to  threaten  to  terminate  in  inflammation.  A  speedy  blood- 
drawing,  either  by  cupping  or  free  venesection,  will  generally  answer 
its  purpose  best. 

347.  In  the  same  class  of  cases,  certain  remedies  are  useful  which 
seem  to  cause  a  general  relaxation  of  the  tonic  fibres  (§  122)  of  the 
Tascular  system,  and  also  an  equalization  of  the  force  and  quantity 
of  blood  which  this  system  conveys  (§  331.)  Antimony  is  the  most 
powerful  of  these  remedies;  and  its  use  is  most  indicated  where  fe- 
brile reaction  has  begun. 

348.  Another  class  of  remedies  suitable  for  employment  in  deter- 
mination of  blood,  attended  by  much  excitement,  are  sedatives,  or 
such  as  reduce  the  heart's  action  (§  1 15;)  digitalis,  aconite,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  nitre,  are  of  this  nature.  These  are  chiefly  useful  when  the 
determination  occurs  in  connexion  with  palpitation,  as  happens  in  the 
yarions  convulsive  or  other  sudden  nervous  attacks  which  I  have 
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shown  to  bo  so  commonly  excited  by  palpitation  (§  322.)  I  have 
entirely  cured  several  cases  of  convulsive  hysteria,  and  have  much 
reduced  the  frequency  of  the  fits  in  epilepsy,  by  using  these  remedies, 
sometimes  combined  with  cold  afi*usion  to  the  head  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  hot  foot-bath  at  night  (§  331.)  Hydrocyanic  acid  pro- 
bably operates  chiefly  on  the  organic  excitomotory  nerves,  and,  by 
lowering  their  function,  prevents  the  undue  excitement  which  they 
communicate  to  the  heart.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  coQinm  aod 
hyoscyamus,  which  are  also  sometimes  useful  in  preventing  determi- 
nation of  blood  arising  from  nervous  excitement. 

34:9.  We  have  found  (§  330)  that  in  many  instances  detcrminatin 
of  blood  to  internal  organs  results  from  weakness  of  the  circalation, 
and  especially  from  a  want  of  tone  in  the  whole  vascular  system 
(§  123:)  so  that  when  cold  constricts  the  external  vessels,  or  irrita- 
tions excite  the  internal  organs,  these  latter  monopolize  most  of  the 
blood  and  force  of  the  heart's  action.  In  such  cases,  besides  tempo- 
rary measures  that  tend  to  equalize  the  circulation,  (as  for  instance 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  extremities  and  surface,  of  cold  and 
astringents  to  internal  organs,  the  employment  of  gentle  exercise, 
friction,  Ac.)  more  permanent  influences  are  to  be  sought  in  tonics, 
and  various  particulars  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  act  by  giving 
strength  to  the  contractile  fibres  (§  124,)  and  by  improving  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  blood  (§  271.) 

Thus  preparations  of  iron  and  bark  are  useful  remedies  in  the  cases 
of  greatest  weakness:  the  mineral  acids,  iodide  and  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, mild  bitters,  and  the  lighter  metallic  tonics,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  liquor  arsenicalis,  prove  serviceable 
in  others  which  do  not  bear  the  stronger  tonics  well.  In  using  any 
of  these  remedies  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  their  exciting  ef- 
fects on  the  parts  which  are  the  seats  of  determination,  by  premising, 
or  adding  the  temporary  remedies  (§  242.  <S:c.)  suited  to  this  morbid 
condition;  and  by  keeping  the  secretions  free  and  equally  balanced. 

In  all  cases,  country  air,  exercise  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  habits  of  posture  that  are  opposed  to  the  peculiar  dete^ 
mination,  will  be  found  serviceable  to  promote  the  removal  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  disorder. 


SKCTIOX  VI. 


KKSILTS  «.'F  IiYTERJIMrA. 


•i'»0.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  and  more 
complex  variety  of  local  hy  pcnviuia — intlammation — we  must  just  glance 
at  some  remarkable  results  to  which  congestion  and  determination  lead, 
'.vlsen  rendered  intense  to  a  certain  deirroo,  but  stopping  short  of  the 
con«litions  present  in  that  third  variety — I  mean,  hemorrhage^  fluZi 
'i:t  i  ih'opsi/.  These  results  have  been  already  mentioned  as  sometimes 
ensuing  from  plethora,  congestion,  and  determination  of  blood;  and 
therefore  in  now  recurring  to  them,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  exemplify  their  occurrence  in  connexion  with  these  proximate 
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elements,  and  trace  the  further  peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  of 
these  results. 

I.  nSMORRIIAOE. 

851.  The  blood-vessels  may,  in  any  form  of  hyperaemia,  be  distended 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  their  coats  give  way,  and  blood  is  then 
effused.  I  shall  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  the  more  common  cases 
of  hemorrhage  resulting  from  the  sevcr^tl  kinds  of  hypcriemia  which 
have  been  already  described. 

General  plethora  (§  275)  not  unfrequently  causes  hemorrhage,  from 
the  nose  {epistaxis^)  from  the  stomach  (hsematemcBis^  vomiting  of  blood,) 
from  the  rectum  (ha^morrJiois,)  and  into  or  upon  the  brain  {apoplexy,) 
The  operation  in  each  of  these  cases,  except*the  last,  is  more  likely  to 
be  advantageous  than  otherwise,  because  it  reduces  the  excessive  ful- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  it  may  be  attended  by  unpleasant  conse- 
quences and  require  control. 

352.  Congestion  from  vetious  obstruction  (§  289)  may  produce 
hemorrhage  in  various  situations.  In  this  way  pulmonary  apoplexy 
(hemorrhage  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs)  follows  upon  obstruc- 
tive disease  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart :  bronchial  hemorrhage  and 
JkBemoptysiB  (%\f\ti\iig  of  blood)  upon  tubercles  in  the  lungs;  hscmate- 
mesis  and  bleeding  piles  upon  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  bowels 
occasioned  by  disease  or  violent  straining. 

853.  Congestion  from  weakness  of  the  vessels  (§  290)  often  leads  to 
hemorrhage  in  dependent  parts,  and  in  various  textures  during  certain 
kinds  of  fever,  and  in  debilitated  subjects.  Most  passive  hemorrhages 
are  of  this  nature.  A  stooping  posture  has  been  known  to  cause  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  (apoplexy.)  An  erect  one  occasionally  brings  on 
uterine  hemorrhage  (§  291.) 

354.  The  congestion  of  the  head  that  follows  the  intropulsive  opera- 
tion of  cold  (§  292)  sometimes  issues  in  epistaxis  and  apoplexy ;  that 
which  results  from  previous  excitement  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys  in 
drankards  (§  294,)  occasionally  causes  hsematemesis  and  ha^maturia 
(bloody  urine.)  The  congestion  of  the  kidneys  incidental  to  scarlatina 
and  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  is  sometimes  followed  by  ha^maturia. 

855.  Hemorrhage,  from  determination  of  blood  (§  322,)  is  exempli- 
fied in  such  cases  of  epistaxis  and  apoplexy  as  are  preceded  by  increased 
beating  of  the  carotids,  flushing  of  the  face,  &c.  (§  3-J5 ;)  in  hiematemesis 
induced  by  the  action  of  irritants  on  the  stomach  (§  3o8 ;)  in  hiematuria 
brought  on  by  stimulant  diuretics  (§  337 ;)  and  in  the  bloody  dysentery 
that  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  &c.  (§  323.)  So 
also  we  shall  find  hemorrhage  to  be  a  common  concomitant  or  result 
of  inflammation. 

856.  But  the  cases  of  general  or  local  hyperemia  noticed  above,  do 
not  of  necessity  result  in  hemorrhage :  some  essential  element  may  be 
wanting;  and  this  element  may  be  either  in  the  blood-vessels  or  in  the 
blood. 

857.  The  blood-vessels  are  sometimes  obviously  in  a  diseased  state. 
When  the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  inelastic  and  fragile,  from  osseous 
or  fatty  degeneration,  or  from  aneurismal  dilatation,  they  are  very  apt 
to  become  ruptured  under  the  influence  of  congestion  or  determination 
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of  blood.    When  they  are  softened  by  inflammation  or  malnutrition,  the 
blood-vessels  of  various  structures  readily  give  way :  hemorrhage  oo- 
curs  on  this  account  from  an  inflamed  stomach  or  colon,  in  taberca* 
lated  lungs,  in  a  softened  brain,  and  in  a  diseased  uterus.     Occasionally 
actual  ulceration  or  suppuration  opens  an  artery  or  vein ;  this  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  cause  of  hemorrhage  in  chronic  ulceration,  in 
suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands  or  tonsils,  and  in  malignant  disease 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus.     Mechanical  injury  may  rap- 
ture blood-vessels  in  the  kidneys  and  nostrils;  hence  hasmaturia  and 
epistaxis  sometimes  follow  violent  blows  in  the  loins  or  on  the  noae. 
I  have  repeatedly  known  hacmatemesis  to  ensue  upon  the  act  of  lifting 
a  heavy  body  from  a  height,  a  proceeding  which  with  peculiar  foiM 
compresses  the  liver. 

858.  But  in  other  instances  the  hemorrhagic  disposition  can  be 
traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood.  Sometimes  it  ia  defective  in 
fibrin  (§  19G,)  but  abounding  in  red  corpuscles  (  §  184,)  as  in  petechial 
fevers,  congestive  apoplexy,  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  other  exan- 
themata. But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  disposition  to  he- 
morrhage prevails  without  any  defect  of  fibrin  or  excess  of  red  corpoi- 
cles  ;  scurvy  and  purpura  are  examples  of  these.  In  scurvy  indeed 
there  is  excess  of  fibrin  and  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  (§  185, 196.)^ 
It  appears  probable  that  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles (§186)  and  fibrin  (§  203)  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  in  these  diseasei. 
The  readiness  with  which  textures  become  stitined  by  the  colouring 
matter,  the  purple,  brownish,  or  particoloured  blotches  left  by  inflamma- 
tion, and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  altered  appearance  of  the  blood  itself 
all  seem  to  prove  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  diseased; 
the  failure  of  the  healing  process,  and  the  remarkably  loose  and  blood- 
stained appearance  of  fibrinous  coagula  which  form  on  the  spongy  gmnSt 
or  in  wounds,  indicate  that  the  fibrin  is  deficient  in  contracting  and 
vital  plasticity  (§  211.)  Some  microscopic  observations  have  been  al- 
luded to  (§  203, 187,)  as  bearing  upon  this  subject;  but  more  are  needed 
for  the  completion  of  the  inquiry. 

359.  Another  very  important  question  connected  with  hemorrhage 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  gets  effused.  In  some  cases  the 
blood-vessels  are  distinctly  ruptured  (§  357.)  But  in  other  instances 
blood  has  been  poured  out  in  considerable  quantities  from  mucous  8n^ 
faces,  and  even  from  the  skin,  without  any  discernible  breach  of  ves- 
sels, or  even  of  the  surface.  This  has  been  observed  particularly  in 
epistaxis,  in  hiematemesis,  and  in  some  remarkable  cases  of  hemo^ 
rhage  from  the  skin,  occurring  successively  at  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Considering  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
the  absence  of  any  visible  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  even 
when  examined  by  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  it  does  not  appear 
possible  that  those  little  bodies  can  escape  from  the  vessels,  without 
rupture  either  of  their  own  walls  or  of  the  vessels.  At  the  same  tiroe^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  web  of  the  frog*s  foot  the  red  cor- 

'  In  acute  hcmorrhagio  purpura  the  fibrin  ia  not  deficient,  for  I  haye  found  thatthi 
blood  effused  beneath  the  skin  is  firmly  coagulated.  I  have  before  nlludd  to  my  w^ 
ricnce  that  purpura  is  generally  connected  with  imperfect  action  of  the  liver  (J  171.) 
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pnscles  are  observed  to  pass  through  capillaries  of  calibre  smaller  than 
their  short  diameter :  I  have  myself  often  seen  them  rolled  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  confectioner's  ice  wafer  when  so  passing.  J.  Ilewson 
noticed  the  flexible  and  extensible  property  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
his  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  his  commentator,  Mr.  Gulliver. 
The  appearances  presented  in  capillary  apoplexy  (cerebral  hemorrhage,) 
and  hemorrhagic  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  countenance  the 
opinion  that  many  minute  vessels  become  ruptured  at  once,  probably 
in  connexion  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood:  such  minute  rup- 
tures occurring  in  membranes  might  not  be  discernible  by  common 
modes  of  examination.  All  cases  of  this  description  that  have  lately 
come  under  my  notice  have  included  as  an  element,  an  altered  state 
of  the  blood  (§  358,)  generally  of  the  nature  of  uraemia  (171,  249)  or 
cholsemia  (§  250.)  Rokitansky  and  De  Lange  have  noticed  that  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  hemorrhages  that  came  under  their  observation  the 
blood-vessels  were  unusually  delicate  and  vulnerable,  and  the  blood  at 
the  same  time  abnormally  thin.  Mr.  Paget  has  proved  the  existence 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain  in  case  of  ce- 
rebral hemorrhage. 

VARIETIES   OF   HEMORRHAGE. 

860.  Besides  the  differences  in  their  seat,  hemorrhages  are  distin- 
gaiflhable  into  active  or  %thenic^  and  passive  or  asthenic;  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  these  distinct  varieties  may  be  traced  to  the  same  struc- 
tural causes  as  the  corresponding  varieties  of  general  and  local  hyper- 
smia,  namely  (§  279,)  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  contractile  power  of 
the  heart  (§  110,)  and  of  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries  (§  120.)  Thus 
hemorrhages  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  sthenic 
plethora  (§  280,)  or  by  determination  of  blood  ^§  322,)  are  active  or 
sthenic;  whilst  those  occurring  in  connexion  with  asthenic  plethora 
(§  281,)  or  with  mere  congestion  (§  287,)  arc  passive  or  asthenic.  The 
symptoms  already  described,  when  treating  of  these  subjects,  are  there- 
fore the  precursory  symptoms  of  each  kind  of  hemorrhage. 

861.  But  so  soon  as  the  hemorrhage  begins,  its  occurrence  may 
modify  the  previous  symptoms  in  various  ways,  besides  producing  new 
ones  locally  through  the  discharge  of  blood.  In  active  hemorrhage, 
the  fall,  hard  pulse  of  sthenic  plethora  acquires  a  remarkable  jerk  or 
thrill.  This  is  very  important  when  loss  of  blood  is  suspected,  but 
cannot  be  seen.  I  have  noticed  this  characteristic  thrill  in  the  pulse 
even  when  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  very  trifling,  and  when  no  murmur 
has  accompanied  the  heart's  sounds ;  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
think  that  it  depends  on  an  unusual  abruptness  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tion (§  113,)  combined  with  some  irregularity  in  the  tonicity  of  arteries 
in  different  parts  (§  326,  332,)  which  causes  these  to  react  in  successive 
jerks  at  each  pulse,  instead  of  simultaneously.  In  fact,  this  same 
thrill  is  sometimes  felt  during  a  paroxysm  of  determination  of  blood  to 
a  part  when  no  hemorrhage  accompanies  it. 

If  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  be  large,  and  especially  if  its  loss 
be  rapid,  actual  syncope,  or  various  slighter  degrees  of  faintness  and 
weakness,  may  ensue.  The  pulse  too  becomes  small,  weak,  and  often 
irregular,  and  the  surface  and  lips  pale ;  either  consciousness,  or  the 
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heart's  action,  may  be  the  first  to  fail,  according  to  the  posture  of  the 
patient  at  the  time  (§  70,)  and  the  condition  of  anaemia  (§  2G2,)  is  in- 
duced. 

362.  Even  after  this  faint  state  has  been  produced,  increased  action 
(reaction)  will  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours;  and  it  is  in  this  that 
the  pulse  exhibits  the  greatest  degree  of  the  jarring  or  vibratory  cha- 
racter; so  that  it  may  feel  like  a  loose  wire  twanging,  or  a  rough  file 
drawn,  under  the  finger.  With  this  state  of  the  pulse,  palpitation, 
throbbing  of  the  great  arteries,  and  the  various  symptoms  of  local  ner- 
vous excitement  described  under  the  head  of  anaemia,  are  very  apt  to 
occur  (§  26G.)     During  this  reaction  the  hemorrhage  may  be  renewed. 

863.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  inconsiderable,  or  if  it  be  suddenly  checked 
by  styptics  before  the  vascular  fulness  or  determination  has  been  re> 
duced,  inflammation  may  ensue,  accompanied  by  increasing  strength 
and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever.  On  the  other  hand,  hemorrhage,  if  it  be  considerable, 
may  remove  the  hyperasmia,  and  relieve  the  sense  of  fulness,  tightness, 
and  pain,  the  functional  derangements  and  the  other  local  and  general 
symptoms  of  oppression,  which  it  had  produced.  Thus  headache  and 
flushing  arc  often  relieved  by  epistaxis;  cough,  pain,  and  oppression 
in  the  chest  by  htcmoptysis;  abdominal  pain  and  pulsation  by  haema- 
temesis,  mcloena,  or  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

364.  But  the  blood  efllised  may  produce  various  disturbances  in  tke 
parts  into  which  it  is  poured.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  within  the 
head,  it  of  necessity  causes  pressure  on  the  brain ;  and  by  intermptmg 
the  circulation  through  it,  it  may  induce  coma  or  paralysis  (|  278;) 
or  it  may  at  once  break  up  the  cerebral  substance,  and  so  cause  death 
by  syncope  (§  116)  and  asphyxia  combined.  When  it  is  in  the  Inngs, 
the  blood  may  at  once  sufi'ocate  by  its  quantity,  or  it  may  cause  dys- 
pnoea and  cough  until  it  is  expectorated.  Here,  too,  it  sometimes 
mechanically  breaks  up  the  texture  of  the  organ  and  leads  to  serious 
disorganization.  V\^hen  it  is  in  glands  it  forms  swellings,  or  is  mixed 
with,  and  modifies,  the  secreted  matters,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  h«ma- 
turia.  Hemorrhage  into  other  complex  textures  produces  swelling, 
not  uncommonly  followed  by  local  inflammation;  this  is  instanced  ia 
the  cutaneous  blotches  of  purpura  lijcmorrhagica. 

36o.  Passive  or  asthenic  hemorrhage  may  be  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  asthenic  plethora  (§  281)  or  congestion,  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  if  the  loss  be  profuse,  or  of  relief,  if  it  be 
moderate;  ana?mia  may  ensue  from  excessive  loss;  reaction,  sthenic 
hemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  maybe  the  result,  if  the  bleeding  be  too 
suddenly  checked.  The  hemorrhage  connected  with  an  altered  state 
of  the  blood  is  generally  of  the  passive  kind,  although  excitement,  or 
determination  of  blood  {molhnen  h(€morrhayicum^)  sometimes  occurs 
here  also. 

TREATMENT   OF    nEMOKRlTAGE. 

'AiyQ.  As  lieniorrliage  is  commonly  a  result  of  plethora,  congestion, 
or  determination  of  blood,  the  remedies  for  those  morbid  elements  will 
be  as  commonly  more  or  less  needed  in  its  treatment.  But  the  demand 
for  their  use  will  very  much  depend  on  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  he- 
morrhage, and  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from  its  continuance.    For 
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example:  a  moderate  eplstaxis  or  hemorrhoidal  flax  needs  no  treat* 
ment;  it  is  a  natural  cure  for  a  previously  existing  hypersemia.  But 
if  either  of  these  be  profuse,  they  must  be  restrained,  and  equally  so 
whether  they  be  of  the  sthenic  or  asthenic  kind :  if  sthenic,  by  artificial 
bleeding,  and  by  derivation  to  other  parts,  both  of  which  measures  re- 
duce the  fulness  which  causes  the  hemorrhage:  if  asthenic,  by  the  use  . 
of  styptics,  combined  with  derivant  measures,  in  order  that  the  loss  of 
blood,  which  is  injuring  the  system,  may  be  stayed. 

867.  In  some  cases,  however,  hemorrhage  to  even  the  slightest 
amount  may  be  injurious,  and  therefore  must  be  opposed  from  the  first, 
both  by  remedies  for  the  hypersemia,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hemor- 
rhage (§  345,  et  seq.,)  and  by  styptics,  which  peculiarly  counteract  this 
result.  Hemorrhage  into  the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  any  other  internal 
vital  organ,  requires  prompt  interference.  So  also  docs  excessive  he- 
morrhage of  any  kind  under  all  circumstances,  and  more  moderate  loss 
in  very  weak  subjects.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  continued  flow  of 
blood  may  be  attended  by  urgent  danger. 

868.  In  active  hemorrhage,  blood-letting  may  generally  be  persevered 
in  until  the  flow  is  arrested,  or  the  pulse  reduced ;  and  the  effect  should 
then  be  sustained  by  the  influence  of  other  evacuants,  especially  pur- 
gatives and  diuretics.  Remedies  which  diminish  the  power  of  the 
heart,  such  as  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  nitre,  and  those  which 
also  reduce  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries,  especially  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, are  likewise  of  great  use  in  some  forms  of  active  hemorrhage. 
Another  powerful  agent  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  connected  with 
increased  action  or  determination  of  blood,  is  cold  (§  343.)  Thus  ice, 
or  a  stream  of  cold  water  applied  to  the  nose  and  forehead,  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  epistaxis ;  ice  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  hoematemesis ;  ice 
employed  externally,  or  the  injection  of  ice-cold  water,  in  uterine  he- 
morrhage (§  344.)  I  do  not  however  approve  of  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  some,  of  applying  ice  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  during  hae- 
moptysis ;  I  have  known  pneumonia  thus  induced,  and  the  resulting 
consolidation  is  apt  to  run  into  rapid  consumption.  Gold  water  is 
sometimes  very  effectual  in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound ; 
Dr.  O.  liees  has  suggested  that  in  this  case  in  addition  to  its  direct 
constringent  operation  on  the  vessels,  it  may  possess  the  power  of  ar- 
resting the  capillary  circulation  in  consequence  of  the  red  corpuscles 
being  made  to  swell  up  by  the  influence  of  osmose. 

The  treatment  o{ passive  or  asthenic  hemorrhage,  besides  the  employ- 
ment of  styptics  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  blood,  includes  also  the 
nse  of  remedies  for  general  plethora  (§  286,)  or  local  congestion  (§  313, 
kc.)  which  may  bo  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  Hence  general  or 
local  depletion,  and  derivant  medicines,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
tonics,  are  commonly  useful. 

369.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  that  are  calculated  to  re- 
strain all  kinds  of  hemorrhage,  but  which  are  more  especially  adapted 
to  arrest  the  flow  when  it  has  been  caused  through  disordered  circu- 
lation (§  356.)  If  the  blood-vessels  are  softened,  brittle,  or  actually 
raptured  or  ulcerated  (§  357,)  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  them ;  and,  besides  the  employ- 
ment of  blood-letting,  this  may  be  effected  by  pressure,  regalatiotL  ^( 
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the  posture,  cold  and  astringent  applications,  and  the  nse  of  measures 
calculated  to  tranquillize  the  whole  circulation.  Thus  epistaxis  is  some* 
times  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  carotids;  uterine  hemorrhage  by 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  by  elevating  the  pelvis ;  hsemop- 
tysis  by  keeping  the  chest  high.  In  all  cases  of  hemorrhage,  perfect 
stillness  and  a  cool  regimen  are  indispensable. 

370.  The  other  pathological  condition  which  inclines  to  hemorrhage, 
— an  altered  state  of  the  blood  (§  358,) — is  perhaps  more  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  administration  of  remedies  called  styptics.  Most  of 
these  remedies  are  astringents,  and  act  by  causing  contraction  of  Um 
tonic  fibres  of  vessels  and  other  parts,  but  some  of  them  also  render 
the  blood  more  plastic  and  coagulable,  and  then  exercise  a  twofold  in- 
fluence over  the  mischief. 

Of  those  medicinal  agents  which  cause  both  contraction  of  the  vessell 
and  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood,  the  most  powerful  are  acettte 
of  lead,  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  nitric  and  snlphii- 
ric  acids.  Other  styptics,  as  for  instance  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  infusion  of  nutgalls,  are  certainly  astrin- 
gent, but  they  have  also  been  generally  supposed  also  to  coagulate  the 
blood ;  Mr.  Blake's  experiments  however  show  that  they  have  not  thii 
latter  effect  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  living  animals  (see  note  to 
§  214.)  When  applied  topically,  they  coagulate  the  blood  in  the  bleed- 
ing vessels.  Nitrate  of  silver  acts  in  this  way  upon  leech-bites;  Boabo 
does  the  actual  cautery.  But  this  influence  cannot  be  exerted  upon  the 
blood  in  the  channels  of  the  circulation,  or  it  would  produce  the  most 
dire  results.  There,  no  doubt,  the  coagulating  power  is  restrained  by 
some  antagonistic  forces ;  but  it  is  allowed  to  come  into  play  as  the 
astringents  pass  out  of  the  blood  through  the  terminal  capillary  vesseb, 
or  other  channels. 

In  some  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  styptic  remedies  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  bleeding  part,  as  in  epistaxis,  hoematemesis,  hemor- 
rhoids, and  uterine  hemorrhage.  In  epistaxis,  solutions  of  alum,  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  sometimes  injected  into  the  nos- 
trils, or  applied  by  sponge  or  lint.  In  hsematemesis,  sugar  of  lead, 
alum,  gallic  acid,  creosote,  oil  of  turpentine  in  small  doses,  and  the 
mineral  acids,  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  so  that  they  operate  directly 
on  the  bleeding  part.  In  excessive  hemorrhoidal  flux,  enemata,  con- 
taining some  of  the  same  remedies,  are  immediately  beneficial.  Oil  of 
turpentine  scarcely  ever  fails  to  stop  the  bleeding  which  in  some  cases 
continues  into  the  socket  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

371.  In  many  instances^  the  bleeding  part  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  direct  application  of  styptic  remedies;  yet  some  of  them  maybe 
made  to  exercise  considerable  power  in  restraining  the  hemorrhage 
through  internal  administration.  Thus  haemoptysis  is  assuredly  some- 
times checked  by  frequently  repeated  doses  of  sugar  of  lead  (which 
should  be  combined  with  a  little  opium  or  conium,  to  prevent  its 
griping  the  bowels;)  and  more  uncertainly  by  ipecacuanha,  gallic  acid, 
alum,  and  other  astringents,  llaematuria  of  the  passive  kind  is  dimi- 
nished by  small  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  passive  uterine  hemorrhage 
by  gallic  acid,  ergot  of  rye,  and  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
Opium  given  internally  has  been  found  efiectual  in  some  cases  of  nte- 
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rine  hemorrhage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  it  operates ;  but  it  is 
probably  through  the  same  astringent  property  that  enables  it  to  di- 
minish many  of  the  secretions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  astrin- 
gent medicines  that  exercise  a  restraining  effect  over  hemorrhage,  as 
well  as  other  excessive  flows,  possess  the  power  of  precipitating  albumen 
from  solution.  Every  one  of  the  mineral  astringents  does  this.  And 
ao  also  do  turpentine,  creosote,  and  tannic  acid.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  astringents  cause  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  and  act  on  the 
tonicity  of  tissues  through  this  chemical  influence  over  albumen,  and 
that  80  their  constringent  and  coagulating  powers  are  but  modifications 
of  the  same  force.  When  these  coagulating  agents  are  administered  as 
internal  remedies,  they  act  immediately  on  the  mucous  membranes 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  before  entering  the  blood.  Then  in 
the  blood  their  coagulant  influence  is  kept  in  abeyance,  but  it  comes 
into  play  again  as  they  issue  from  it,  and  so  produces  its  peculiar  ef- 
fects on  the  structures  through  which  they  are  thrown  out.  Hence 
when  astringents  are  to  be  successfully  employed  as  internal  remedies 
they  must  be  in  such  quantity,  that  even  after  dilution  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  blood,  they  may  be  still  capable  of  exerting  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  organs  or  parts  for  which  they  are  designed.  Hence 
in  a  general  way  those  medicines  are  most  extensively  applicable  that 
are  comparatively  harmless  in  themselves  when  introduced  into  the 
blood ;  alum,  the  salts  of  iron  and  tannic  and  gallic  acid  are  of  this 
nature.  In  cases  of  hemorrhage  the  preparations  of  iron  are  especially 
pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  of  great  service,  where  there  is  time  to  se- 
cure their  results,  because  they  tend  to  hasten  the  reproduction  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  at  the  same  time  that  they  constringo  the  parts  that 
are  the  outlets  of  the  flow.  These  preparations  are  also  of  farther 
yalue  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  bo  combined 
with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  the  muriated  tincture,  and 
in  acid  sulphate  of  iron.  Creosote  is  a  powerful  astringent,  but  it  can 
hftrdly  be  given  in  sufiicicnt  internal  doses  to  produce  an  effect  on  a 
remote  part  of  the  system,  because  it  has  powerful  influences  as  a  neu- 
rotic ;  it  however  is  very  efficient  in  restraining  hemorrhage  from  the 
part  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  namely,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Sulphuric  acid  acts  principally  upon  the  mucous  membranes, 
but  while  in  the  blood,  it  is  certainly  combined  with  alkalies  into  neu- 
tral salts  that  are  not  astringent,  hence  when  it  acts  upon  any  part  as 
an  astringent,  after  having  been  in  the  blood,  it  does  so  because  that 

J  art  has  the  power  of  resolving  the  neutral  salt  and  separating  it  again, 
[ost  of  the  vegetable  astringents  owe  their  properties  to  tannic  or 
gallic  acids ;  of  these  two  compounds  tannic  acid  has  proved  itself  to  be 
the  most  powerful  agent  when  used  externally,  and  gallic  acid  when 
administered  through  the  blood.  And  yet  tannic  acid  is  now  known 
to  be  merely  gallic  acid  plus  something  else.  M.  Braconnot  has  shown 
that  tannic  acid  is  merely  gallic  acid  combined  with  the  elements  of 
grape  sugar  (G^'O^'H^'.j  Six  atoms  of  gallic  acid  and  one  molecule 
of  grape  sugar  make  three  atoms  of  tannic  acid.  M.  Pelletier  has 
fuccessfully  solved  the  enigma  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  does  not  coagU' 
late  albumen  by  iUelf^  being  nevertheless  so  valuable  an  agent  when 
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administered  throtrgh  tbe  blood.     He  has  shown  that  a  mixtnre  of  gallie 
acid  and  of  solution  of  gum  coagulates  liquid  albumen,  althongh  neither 
of  the  two  can  do  so  alone  (see  Turner's  Chemistrt/j  7th  ed.,  p.  995.) 
But  gum  is  chemically  identical  with  grape  sugar,  or  very  nearly  so; 
and  grape  sugar  is  always  present  in  the  blood.     Gallic  acid  of  ne- 
cessity becomes  tannic  acid  when  mingled  with  the  blood,  and  then  b^ 
comes  chemically  coagulant  or  astringent.    It  has  on  the  other  hand  ?eiy 
little  power  when  externally  applied,  because  it  then  does  not  find  the 
material  necessary  for  its  conversion  into  tannic  acid.     Tannic  aeid 
already  prepared  may  be  employed  externally,  and  for  the  alimentaij 
and  genital  passages.     The  astringent  property  of  gallic  acid  may  be 
directed  on  a  particular  secreting  organ  by  combining  it  with  an  agent 
which  acts  on  the  secretions  of  that  organ.     Thus  in  hsematoris  it 
should  be  conjoined  with  a  diuretic,  and  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  wbidi 
is  not  stimulating,  is  very  fit  for  this  purpose.     It  is  probable  that  nn  ■ 
ursi,  buchu,  and  pareira,  owe  their  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  urinuj 
organs  to  a  similar  combination  of  an  astringent  with  a  diuretic  action. 
872.  In  some  kinds  of  hemorrhage,  as  in  intestinal  fluxes,  remedieB 
which  increase  the  proper  secretions  of  the  canal  and  of  its  glandular 
allies,  such  for  instance  as  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives,  prove  to  be 
the  most  efiectual,  particularly  if  combined  with  others  of  a  styptie 
kind,  like  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  zinc.    Thii 
mode  of  treatment  is  often  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  slight  hemorrhages, 
or  for  obviating  dispositions  to  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  utend^ 
or  from  the  textures  affected  in  purpura  hsemorrhagica ;  and  it  doabtleM 
acts  through  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  by 
its  evacuant  and  styptic  powers. 

II.   FLUX   AND   DROPSY. 

373.  Another  result  of  the  various  kinds  of  hyperaemia,  is  an  effii- 
sion  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  holding  more  or  less  animal  and 
saline  matter  in  solution.  This  result,  occurring  in  secreting  organs 
or  from  open  surfaces,  constitutes  fluxes;  in  closed  sacs  or  in  the  cel- 
lular connective  texture,  it  constitutes  dropsies.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  common  in  the  pathology  of  fluxes  and  dropsies,  that  a  grett 
deal  of  repetition  may  be  avoided  by  speaking  of  the  two  together  in 
the  first  place ;  and  then  afterwards  their  distinguishing  peculiarities 
may  be  advantageously  noticed  apart. 

374.  General  plethora  sometimes  leads  to  flux  or  dropsy;  but  these 
results  most  commonly  ensue  where  the  blood-vessels  are  temporarily 
distended  with  blood  containing  an  undue  proportion  of  water.  Thai, 
if  water  bo  gradually  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal,  tie 
circulation  and  breathing  become  embarrassed ;  and  after  a  time  drop- 
sical effusions  take  place  into  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and  the  connc^ 
tive  tissue;  or  a  flux  occurs  from  the  kidneys,  intestines,  or  skin;  at 
several  of  these  results  happen  together;  and  the  blood-vessels  so  get 
relieved  of  their  distention.  The  same  effects  have  sometimes  been 
produced  by  excessive  drinking,  especially  when  the  kidneys  and  the 
skin,  the  natural  emunctories  for  superfluous  fluid,  have  at  the  same 
time  failed  to  perform  their  usual  office.  Thus  drinking  largely  of  a 
cold  liquid  when  the  body  is  perspiring  and  fatigued,  is  very  apt  to 
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weaken  the  heart's  action,  and  to  check  the  cntaneous  and  renal  secre- 
tion ;  the  blood-vessels  then  become  filled  to  distention,  and  not  uncom- 
monly relieve  themselves  by  dropsical  effusions  or  diarrhoea.  Cold  ex- 
ternally applied  sometimes  operates  in  precisely  the  same  way ;  it  first 
arrests  perspiration,  and  causes  internal  congestions  (§  292 ;)  and  if, 
from  previous  over-excitement  or  other  disorder,  the  kidneys  are  un- 
equal to  take  upon  themselves  extra  work  to  compensate  for  the  skin's 
default,  general  fulness  is  the  result,  which  tends  to  find  issue  in  some 
dropsy  or  flux.  The  sudden  suppression  of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  or 
of  the  discharge  from  an  old  ulcer,  has  sometimes  been  followed  by 
anasarca,  diarrhoea,  or  bronchial  flux  (humid  asthma.)  The  colliqua- 
tive sweats  of  advanced  phthisis  are  of  the  nature  of  a  flux ;  the  blood- 
Tessels,  in  their  obstructed  and  weakened  state,  thus  relieve  themselves 
of  superfluous  liquid.  These  sweats  may  generally  be  stopped  by  a 
judicious  restriction  of  liquid  ingesta  ana  an  avoidance  of  too  warm 
clothing. 

875.  Instances  of  local  congestion  terminating  in  flux  and  dropsical 
effusion  are  afforded  in  almost  every  variety  of  this  condition  that  has 
been  already  enumerated  (§  288,  et  8eq.)  In  fact,  such  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  partial  dropsies. 

The  adequacy  of  venous  obstruction  to  produce  dropsy  was  well 
illustrated  in  some  experiments  of  Lower.  lie  had  tied  the  jugular 
Teins  of  a  dog,  in  the  expectation  that  the  animal  would  die  of  apo- 
plexy; instead  of  this  result,  however,  its  face  and  head  became  swelled 
with  considerable  oedema.  He  then  tied  the  ascending  vena  cava; 
snd  ascites  and  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities  were  the  consequences. 
Disease  affords  numerous  examples  of  dropsy  and  flux  being  produced 
by  venous  obstruction.  Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  other 
tumours,  that  press  on  the  vcme  innominatse,  or  descending  vena  cava, 
sometimes  cause  oedema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities.  In  a  case 
(which  was  under  my  own  care)  of  malignant  tumour  involving  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  there  were  hydrothorax,  and  flux  into  the  bronchial 
tubes  (bronchorrhoea.)  In  advanced  pregnancy  and  ovarian  dropsy, 
the  legs  commonly  swell  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumour 
on  the  iliac  veins.  Many  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  occlu- 
sion of  a  large  vein  was  followed  by  dropsy  of  the  part  from  which  the 
Tcin  proceeded.  The  ascending  vena  cava  has  been  found  obliterated 
in  persons  who  had  long  been  affected  with  ascites  and  anasarca  of 
the  lower  extremities.  In  the  University  College  collection,  there  is 
m  drawing  of  such  a  case,  in  which  a  supplementary  circulation  had 
been  established  by  means  of  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Watson  relates  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind.^  M.  Tonnele  has  made  some  observations  which  favour 
the  notion  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  may  be  caused  by  a  partial  ob- 
literation of  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  head  (§  2C7.)  Mr.  Gulliver  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  in  many  instances  traced  extensive  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  to  obstructions  by  clots,  mostly  fibrinous,  in  the  iliac, 
femoral,  or  popliteal  veins.^ 

'  Libmry  of  Medicine,  Art  "Dropsy,"  toI.  t. 
'  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  1839. 
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But  the  most  common  causes  of  venous  obstruction  are  certain  vis- 
ceral diseases,  and  these  are  commonly  attended  by  either  dropsy  or 
flax.     Contractile  disease  of  the  liver,  cirrhosis,  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  causes  of  simple  ascites ;  and  diarrhoea  and  gastrorrhoea  (wateiy 
eructations)  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  connexion  with  various  functional 
and  structural  diseases  of  the  liver.     Structural  disease  of  the  heti% 
especially  if  seriously  affecting  the  orifices  or  valves,  commonly  letdi 
to  hydrothorax,  bronchial  flux,  (humid  asthma,)  and  sometimes  even 
general  dropsy.     Pulmonary  congestion,  induced  by  circumstances  tbit 
impede  the  respiration  (§  298,)  such  as  spasmodic  asthma,  emphysemi, 
laryngitis,  hanging,  and  coma,  sometimes  results  in  a  bronchorrhoca  or 
hydrothorax.     In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Beid,  a  serous  flux  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  ensued  after  the  division  of  the  par  vagum;  tUi 
was  a  consequence  of  the  impaired  respiratory  action,  inducing  polmo* 
nary  congestion.* 

376.  As  congestion  arises  from  weakness  of  the  circulation  and  ttonj 
of  the  vessels  (§  290,)  so  dropsical  efi'usions  and  fluxes  proceed  fron 
the  same  causes.  Thus  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  commoD 
sign  of  extreme  weakness ;  as  seen  after  severe  illness,  and  towards  the 
fatal  termination  of  many  chronic  diseases.  Colliquative  diarrhoci 
and  perspiration  (fluxes)  sometimes  occur  under  similar  circumsttncd 
The  oedema  and  fluxes  which  arise  from  weakness  are  more  readily  it 
duced  by  postures  which  cause  gravitative  congestion  in  the  affected 
parts.  Thus  continued  standing  causes  swelling  of  the  legs,  and  lei* 
corrhoea,  in  persons  liable  to  these  aflections. 

377.  Fluxes  and  dropsical  efi'usions  sometimes  occur  after  previooi 
excessive  excitement  of  the  vessels  of  a  part.  Hence  oedema  after 
erysipelas,  and  the  infiltration  of  serum  into  cavities  and  textures  after 
great  activity  of  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  even  when  no  inflammatioi 
has  been  present.  The  gleets  or  fluxes  which  follow  inflammations  of 
the  urethra,  bronchi,  alimentary  canal,  and  vagina,  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  precisely  the  same  condition  of  the  vessels  that  somcUnes 
causes  congestion  (§  204.)  Persons  who  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors 
often  sufi*er  in  the  morning  from  waterbrash,  and  find  a  glass  of  spirits 
the  best  remedy  for  it:  in  this  case,  however,  obstruction  in  the  liter 
(§  56,  371)  may  have  to  do  witl\  the  result. 

378.  Fluxes  sometimes  arise  from  the  iutropulsive  operation  of  cold 
(§  77,  292;)  diarrhoea  and  catarrhal  aff'ections,  too  transient  to  be  in- 
flanunatory,  are  frequently  thus  induced ;  ordinary  diuresis  (flax  of 
urine)  is  an  example  of  the  same  influence,  although  in  this  case  u 
operation  of  undisturbed  health.  It  is  doubtful  whether  cold  sufficei 
in  this  way  to  cause  dropsy ;  but  it  may  increase  it  where  it  existed 
previously. 

379.  The  other  variety  of  local  hyperjeraia,  determination  of  blood 
(§  321,)  also  produces  fluxes  and  dropsies.  The  influence  of  various 
stimulants  on  secreting  organs  and  surfaces  illustrates  this  (§  82t| 
Thus  snufi'  taken  into  the  nose  determines  a  flow  of  nasal  mucoa  and 
of  tears;  spices  in  the  mouth  provoke  a  discharge  from  the  BalivttJ 
glands ;  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours  causes  a  flux  in  the  si^ 

^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  toU.  49,  6L 
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tabes ;  purgative  medicines  induce  a  flux  from  the  intestines,  &c.  In 
these  cases,  the  irritation  is  short  of  inflammation,  a  state  which, 
although  attended  with  determination  of  blood  and  effusion,  also  com- 
prises other  conditions.  The  fluid  thus  secreted  in  fluxes  from  deter* 
mination  of  blood,  differs  fr#m  the  products  of  inflammation:  it  com- 
monly consists  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part  diluted  with  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  water,  and  loaded  with  saline  matter  derived  from 
the  blood;  the  excess  of  saline  matter  sometimes  gives  to  the  secretion 
an  irritating  quality,  as  instanced  in  the  discharge  of  coryza,  bronchor- 
rhoea,  and  watery  diarrhoea. 

Other  examples  of  flux  may  be  referred  to  determination  of  blood 
unconnected  with  special  irritation ;  such  is  the  leucorrhooa  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  menstrual  period,  the  bronchorrhoca  or  gastror- 
rhoea  excited  in  some  cases  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
sweat  succeeding  to  flushes  of  blood  to  the  head  or  other  parts. 

380.  Dropsy  is  not  so  commonly  a  result  of  simple  determination  of 
blood ;  because,  independently  of  inflammatory  action,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  circumstances  that  can  throw  increased  flow  of  blood 
upon  closed  sacs.  But  probably  the  dropsy  that  accompanies  tuber- 
cular deposits  in  the  peritoneum  and  membranes  of  the  brain  may  be 
partly  induced  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  tubercles  causing  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  membranes.  The  sudden  manner  in  which  tuber- 
culous hydrocephalus  sometimes  makes  its  attack  seems  to  countenance 
this  opinion;  for  this  affection  is  unquestionably  attended  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  already  described  (§  328.) 
The  kinds  of  dropsy  called  inflammatory  may  be  included  under  the 
Hune  head;  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  the  determination  of  blood, 
or  excitement  of  the  circulation,  present  in  such  cases,  is  itself  conse- 
quent on  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 

381.  As  flux  and  dropsy  commonly  arise  from  similar  conditions  of 
the  vascular  system,  so  they  are  sometimes  found  to  succeed  one  an- 
other. Thus  Andral  mentions  a  case  in  which  hydrothorax  was  re- 
moved on  the  occurrence  of  a  profuse  flux  from  the  air  passages.  Ex- 
amples are  not  uncommon  of  the  subsidence  of  ascites  on  the  occurrence 
of  diarrhoea,  or  of  the  supervention  of  ascites  when  a  diarrhoea  of  long 
duration  has  been  suddenly  checked.  Dr.  Watson  quotes  from  Dr. 
Farre's  lectures  an  instance  in  which  hydrocele  was  removed  by  violent 
purging.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  com- 
monly attended  by  a  marked  diminution  of  the  urinary  secretion,  and 
that  a  return  of  its  free  flow  is  often  connected  with  a  reduction  of  the 
dropsical  effusion.  A  knowledge  of  these  several  facts  points  out  the 
most  effectual  treatment  for  dropsy. 

382.  It  has  been  stated  that  flux,  dropsy,  and  hemorrhage,  are  oc- 
casional results  of  the  different  varieties  of  hyperaomia.  But  what  are 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  result  in 
any  case?  We  have  seen  that  the  additional  or  determining  cause  of 
hemorrhage  is  either  in  the  vessels  or  in  the  blood  (§  350.)  So  also 
similar  conditions  may  incline  to  the  occurrence  of  flux  and  dropsy. 
An  extreme  amount  of  vascular  distention  pretty  certainly  results 
either  in  rupture  and  hemorrhage,  or  in  the  exudation  of  the  watery 
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parts  of  the  blood  (§  305,  340 ;)  the  long  continuance  of  congestion  or 
plethora  too,  by  making  exhalation  predominate  over  absorption,  rarely 
fails  to  lead  to  like  consequences.  But  both  dropsical  effusions  and 
fluxes  sometimes  take  place  TN'ith  a  facility  that  is  disproportioned  to 
either  the  amount  or  duration  of  hyperrelfcia ;  in  these  cases  the  came 
may  be  traced  to  a  generally  lax,  flabby  state  of  the  tonic  and  con- 
tractile fibre  (§  123,)  to  a  poor,  watery  state  of  the  blood  (§  222,)  or 
to  both  these  conditions  acting  together.  Persons  liable  to  these  af- 
fections are  usually  of  pale  complexion  and  phlegmatic  temperament 

The  influence  which  relaxation  of  the  solids  has  in  producing  profla- 
vial  and  hydropic  disorders,  is  exhibited  in  their  occurrence  in  organ 
after  over-excitement  (§  294,)  when  there  is  no  indication  of  general 
disease  of  the  blood.  But  in  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  diseased,  there 
is  usually  also  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vascular  fibre ;  and  it  is  not  then 
easy  to  distinguish  the  exact  influence  of  each  of  these  causes  in  the 
production  of  the  result.  The  liability  to  dropsy  and  fluxes  which  ii 
present  after  long  fevers,  defective  nourishment  (§  63,  190,)  or  con- 
finement in  impure  air,  must  be  attributed  to  the  joint  operation  of 
both  classes  of  causes  indicated  above. 

383.  The  conditions  of  blood  which  predispose  to  watery  effoaions 
require  farther  consideration.  A  poor  or  watery  state  of  the  blood,  is 
the  most  obvious  of  these:  and  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  eflFeet 
is  plain,  from  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  injecting  water  in  conside- 
rable quantity  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal,  will  cause  cfTuaiona  or 
discharges ;  the  injection  of  blood  or  serum  in  the  same  way  does  not 
lead  to  the  same  result.  Persons  who  have  lost  much  blood  are  liable 
to  become  dropsical,  because  the  bulk  of  the  lost  blood  is  replaced  by 
watery  serum  absorbed  from  various  sources,  which  thus  renders  lit 
mass  of  the  liquid  more  dilute  (§  204,)  and  because  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  are  removed  much  more  rapidly  under  such  circam* 
stances  than  the  water  (§  192.)  Watery  blood  tends  to  produce  dropsy 
and  flux,  not  merely  because  thin  fluids  have  greater  proneness  to 
transude  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
failure  and  irregular  distribution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation.  It 
has  been  already  explained,  under  the  head  of  ana>mia  (§  202,)  that  a 
scantiness  of  blood  embarrasses  the  circulation.  The  structure  of  the 
heart  and  its  valves,  and  of  the  vessels,  is  adapted  to  act  upon  a  certain 
spissitudc  and  quantity  of  the  blood;  and  when  these  vary  much  from 
the  natural  standard, — when  the  blood  instead  of  being  of  an  unctaoos 
fluidity,  is  watery  and  squashy^ — the  hydraulic  moving  apparatus  is 
less  capable  of  cflccting  its  propulsion:  it  has  been  experimentally  as- 
certained that  liquids  with  a  certain  amount  of  thickness,  run  in  narroT 
channels  more  freely  than  thinner  ones,  or  pure  water.  A  thin  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  may  thus  by  diminishing  onward  flow,  not  only  faO" 
litate  watery  efl'usions,  but  also  promote  the  congestions  and  other  de- 
rangements in  the  circulation  with  which  flux  and  dropsy  are  commonly 
connected. 

384.  Several  of  the  circumstances  which  induce  a  thin  state  of  the 
blood  have  been  already  stated  (§  222,  249,  382,)  but  in  relation  ts 
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dropsy,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  consider  what  proves  to  be  a  moro 
frequent  cause,  namely  imperfect  excretion  by  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
■kin.  In  various  forms  of  hypertemia  which  lead  to  dropsy  and  flux, 
(plethora,  congestion  and  determination  of  blood,)  it  will  be  generally 
observed  that  these  results  ensue  in  proportion  as  the  excreting  organs 
fail,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  dropsy  or  flux  is  most  certainly  en- 
mred  by  the  employment  of  measures  which  restore,  or  compensate  for 
llie  defective  excretion.  Exposure  to  cold  is  very  commonly  followed 
by  dropsy;  and  at  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  operate  merely  by 
cbecking  perspiration,  and  thus  retaining  in  the  vessels  water  that 
should  be  eliminated,  and  which  is  then  effused  within  the  body.  But 
ehecked  perspiration  alone  will  not  cause  dropsy :  there  must  be  a  failure 
at  the  same  time  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  before  this  result  will 
ensue.  If  these  perform  their  ofiice  properly,  checked  perspiration  may 
disorder  the  circulation,  and  cause  congestions,  inflammations,  and  even 
fluxes;  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  dropsy  arising  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  in  which  there  was  not  a  deranged  condition  of  urine; 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  was  albuminous. 

The  circumstances  in  which  exposure  to  cold  is  most  liable  to  induce 
dropsy,  are  such  as  also  tend  to  impair  the  action  of  t^e  kidneys  at  the 
stme  time.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  lies  for  several  hours  of  the 
night  on  the  cold  damp  grass ;  he  arises  much  chilled,  has  shivering 
succeeded  by  fever,  and  general  dropsy  soon  after  ensues:  the  urine  is 
rery  scanty,  and  on  examination  is  found  to  be  highly  albuminous. 
Here  the  vital  powers  of  the  kidneys  had  been  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  stimulant  beverage,  so  that  when  cold  checked  the  per- 
S|nration  and  threw  the  blood  on  internal  organs,  these  in  particular 
eoold  not  take  upon  themselves  their  vicarious  and  compensatory  office ; 
and  so  their  vessels  became  distended  with  blood  and  mechanically 
ended  serum,  instead  of  separating  the  proper  constituents  of  urine 
(I  809 ;)  these  and  the  superfluous  water  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and 
alike  by  their  undue  quantity  and  irritating  qualities,  cause  effusions 
of  serum  with  urea  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  producing 
other  functional  disorders  before  noticed  (§  170.)  In  all  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  danger  is  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  evidence  of  renal 
derangement  and  disorganization.  It  is  much  greater  when  the  urine 
discharged  is  alkaline,  phosphatic  and  highly  albuminous,  than  when 
it  is  still  acid  and  depositing  lithates  with  epithelial  scales,  and  even 
blood  corpuscles  in  addition  to  the  albumen.  In  this  latter  case  there 
ia  much  more  chance  that  the  disordered  organ  may  yet  right  itself. 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  of  general  dropsy  is  that  which 
anpervenes  after  scarlatina.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  sub- 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  originating  in  the  eruption;  by 
others  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  \i^hich  is  left  by  the  eruption, 
fuj^ressing  the  perspiration.  But  if  either  of  these  were  the  true 
cause,  the  dropsy  ought  to  occur  most  in  the  cases  in  which  the  erup- 
tion is  most  abundant;  this  however  is  by  no  means  the  fact;  nay  I 
hare  had  occasion  to  treat  several  patients  in  whom  anasarca  has  fol- 
lowed a  scarlatina  fever,  with  sore  throat,  in  which  there  was  no  rash 
at  all.     In  all  these  cases  the  urine  was  albuminous,  and  this  again 
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filiows  that  the  diseased  action  of  the  kidney  is  the  most  essential  lesion 
connected  with  general  dropsy.  How  scarlatina  impairs  the  function 
of  the  kidney  is  a  question  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  here;  bat  I 
will  simply  state  my  belief  that  it  docs  so  by  causing  a  highly  congested 
state  in  these  glands,  which  injures  their  secreting  power  (§  304,)iDach 
as  happens  with  regard  to  the  liver  in  bilious  and  intermittent  feven. 
A  female  who  w^ns  under  my  care  with  albuminuria,  which  was  almost 
cured,  was  attacked  with  mild  scarlet  fever:  the  urine,  which  had  been 
merely  hazy  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  nitric  acid,  immedistelr 
became  highly  coagulable,  and  continued  so  until  the  fever  decline^ 
when  the  albumen  again  gradually  decreased. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  observers  that  in  the  early  staga 
of  albuminuria,  whether  after  scarlatina  or  from  other  disorders  cansing 
great  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  the  urine  also  contains  an  abundanee 
of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  either  detached  or  aggli- 
tinated  together  in  the  shape  of  casts  of  the  tubes.  This  desquamation 
of  the  uriniferous  epithelium  for  the  time  impairs  its  secreting  power; 
hence  the  urine  is  diminished,  whilst  the  congested  Malpighian  bodies 
still  pour  out  water,  containing  more  or  less  albumen,  and  in  some 
cases  even  red  corpuscles.  The  disposition  to  this  escape  of  blood  wt' 
puscles  is  fiivoured  by  their  altered  and  partly  broken  condition  (§  187,) 
which  is  also  a  cause  of  petechise  and  other  hemorrhages  in  Bcarlstint. 
In  cases  where  the  vitality  and  nutrition  of  the  organ  are  unimpaired, 
the  uriniferous  tubes  soon  become  furnished  with  a  new  and  active  epi> 
thelium,  and  the  secreting  power  is  restored,  whilst  the  removal  of  the 
congestion  causes  the  disappearance  of  albumen  from  the  urine.  But 
under  the  opposite  condition  of  low  vital  power  and  mal-nntrition,  the 
epithelium  may  not  be  renewed :  the  proper  secreting  power  of  the  tubes 
is  not  recovered,  and  they  continue  to  let  pass  the  mere  watery  exudi- 
tion  of  the  Malpighian  bodio?,  with  more  or  less  albuminous  impregni- 
tion  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  in  cases  of 
con  finned  albuminuria  manv  of  the  uriniferous  ducts  have  been  fonnd 
without  any  epithelium.  Bi-'siilo::  tliese  changes,  fibrinous  deposits  and 
fattv  doiron  oral  ions  occasional  I  v  ensue  in  the  kidney,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  farther  in  this  place. 

The  general  dropsical  state  which  occurs  towards  the  fatal  termhia- 
tion  of  structural  disease  of  the  heart,  I  have  in  several  cases  found  to 
be  connected  with  albuminuria  and  slight  iaundice,  and  I  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  these  ns  the  most  surely  fatal  com- 
plications to  which  heart  d:sor.<.  s  naturallv  tend;  their  connexion bii 
boon  before  noticed  i§  oOo,  o*.»i\> 

■^S"^  The  pathological  effects  of  the  secretion  of  serons  and  scantj 
urine  iMiiruria'*  have  been  alreadv  described  i?^  170.  24V<,^  but  wemnst 
nv.re  partioularly  advert  to  the  mode  in  which  it  induces  dropsy  and 
!:iix.  Wl;on  drovsy  results  from  a  sudler*ly  operating  cause,  sachtf 
oxjvsuro  to  oV.J.  or  sonrlatir.a,  a  febrile  st.ite  is  irenerally  present,  widi 
a  fro.jiu^'.it  nn.i  l.ard  or  shar;>  rnlse.  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  ic.  These 
sv:v.p:ov.;s,  ooourrin^  ::i  ooi.rcxion  with  the  anasarca,  have  led  to  the 
use  01  the  tonr.s  iu:;a:v.:v.atc^ry.  feb::!o,  nout?.  or  active  dropsy;  andw 
(at  as  those  are  taken  as  r.u^relv  inivvirjr  the  presence  of  an  excited 
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lUte  of  the  vascular  system,  they  cannot  be  objected  to.  But  they 
are  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  as  if  this 
were  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  excitement  or  inflammatory 
eonditioD.  That  such  a  condition  is  often  present,  is  obvious  not  only 
from  the  febrile  symptoms,  but  also  from  the  buflfy  state  of  the  blood 
when  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  from  the  dropsical  effusions  and  fluxes 
being  in  many  cases  combined  with  both  the  symptoms  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation.  Thus  anasarca  is  often  attended  with  great 
tenderness,  and  sometimes  with  an  erysipelatous  redness:  swellings  of 
the  joints  frequently  have  the  character  of  rheumatic  inflammation ; 
effusion  in  the  abdomen  and  pleura  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pain 
or  tenderness,  and  after  death  slight  deposits  of  lymph  are  found  in 
addition  to  the  serum ;  catarrhal  flux  from  the  bronchi,  and  diarrhoea, 
are  associated  with  more  irritation  (spasm,  constriction,  and  cough,  or 
vomiting,  pain,  and  soreness)  than  occurs  with  simple  fluxes. 

Bat  this  inflammatory  character  may  be  readily  explained  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  irritating  quality  of  the  excrementitious  matter  which 
the  imperfect  action  of  the  kidneys  leaves  in  the  blood.  In  this  form 
of  dropsy,  urea  has  been  found  in  the  blood  and  in  various  efi'usions 
(S  170,)  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  materies  morbij 
carrying  irritation  to  various  parts,  and  setting  up  excitement  and  sun- 
dry effusions  or  discharges,  as  the  system  seeks  to  relieve  itself  from 
its  offensive  presence.  In  two  points  this  condition  resembles  acute 
rheumatism  (§  361 ;) — 1.  in  the  number  of  distinct  organs  which  may 
be  simultaneously  or  successively  affected ;  2.  in  the  want  of  any  con- 
•tancy  in  the  seat  of  the  affections.  Both  these  circumstances  indicate 
that  the  essential  cause  is  not  in  the  disordered  part,  but  in  the  blood. 
Another  peculiarity  which  approximates  these  morbid  states  to  gout 
and  rheumatism,  is  the  nature  of  the  excrementitious  matter  which 
accumulates  in  the  blood.  There  is  good  evidence  that  lithic  and  lac- 
tic acids  are  the  chief  abnormal  ingredients  that  are  present  in  gout 
and  rheumatism  f  §  25G ; )  but  I  have  so  commonly  found  also  an  excess 
of  urea  in  the  urine  of  patients  recovering  from  rheumatism,  and  the 
most  effectual  remedies  for  gout  and  rheumatism  so  distinctly  increase 
the  elimination  of  this  principle  (§  257,)  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  in  these  affections  urea  also  is  either  produced  in  excess,  or  is  in- 
sufficiently excreted.  The  proximity  in  composition  between  lithic  acid 
and  urea,  and  the  probable  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter 
(Liebig,)  should  be  borne  in  mind  while  considering  this  subject.  Both 
gout  and  rheumatism,  as  well  as  oliguria,  frequently  produce  fluxes  or 
catarrhal  affections.  Indeed  the  periodic  recurrence  of  catarrh  in  cer- 
tain individuals  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  analogous  visitations 
of  gout;  and  they  are  sometimes  vicarious  in  the  same  subjects.  Last- 
ly, the  relation  of  these  affections  to  imperfect  purification  of  the  blood, 
IB  further  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  rheumatism  is  frequently  com- 

Slicated   with  albuminuria   (as  after  scarlatina  ;)  and  that  granular 
egeneration  of  the  kidneys  (Bright's  disease)  is  apt  to  supervene  in 
the  most  aggravated  forms  of  rheumatism. 

886.  But  besides  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the 
blood,  there  is  also  in  these  cases  a  loss  of  albumen  from  this  fluid. 
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That  this  loss  facilitates  dropsical  and  profluvial  effusions,  by  tliinning 
the  blood  (§  383,)  is  most  probable  in  all  instances;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  especial  cause  of  the  same  results  in  the  more  clxronio  forms  of  dis- 
order, and  in  the  most  anccmic  subjects  ;  for  here  (as  it  has  becnahret- 
dy  stated  (§  2C4,)  the  blood  is  thinner  and  more  watery  than  it  is  in 
any  other  disease.  Thus  in  advanced  stages  of  granular  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  and  even  in  earlier  stages  if  the  subjects  are  anaemic, 
almost  every  congestion  or  determination  of  blood  ends  in  iraterj  ef- 
fusion. As  the  powers  of  the  circulation  fail,  gravitative  congestion 
chiefly  determines  the  situation  of  the  effusion,  and  hence  it  mostlj 
occurs  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  oedema  presents  in  a  marked 
degree  the  property  of  pitting  on  pressure,  and  very  readily  draining 
through  any  punctures  made  in  the  skin  ;  in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  dropsy  of  acute  albuminuria,  in  which  the  swelling  also  affects  the 
face,  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  extremities,  the  pitting  not  being  alvaji 
distinct.  The  former  dropsy  is  well  entitled  to  the  appellation — asthe- 
nic or  passive,  both  on  account  of  its  being  connected  with  congestion 
and  weakness  of  the  circulation,  and  from  the  poor  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  conse([uent  depressed  or  cachectic  state  of  the  litil 
functions  dependent  upon  it  (§  202, 185.) 

387.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  inferred  that  acute 
dropsy  arises  chiefly  from  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  ezcrementi- 
tious  matter  and  water  which  the  kidneys  fail  to  eliminate,  and  that 
the  more  chronic  or  asthenic  kinds  of  the  disorder,  although  often 
originating  in  the  same  way,  are  rather  dependent  on  a  poor  wateiy 
state  of  the  blood,  especially  deficient  in  albumen  (§  222.)  This  defi- 
ciency in  many  ctiscs  arises,  both  from  the  continued  drain  by  eenun 
in  the  urine  and  from  the  imperfect  assimilation  and  nutrition  connect- 
ed  with  tlic  state.  But  there  is  sutlicient  evidence  that  the  more 
chronic  and  asthenic  forms  of  dropsy  do  sometimes  arise  from  this 
inii)Ovcrishcd  state  of  the  blood,  independently  of  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. Thus  Andr:il  and  Delafond  found  dropsy  to  occur  in  ansemic 
sheep  in  connexion  with  distomata  in  the  liver,  only  when  the  albumen 
of  the  blood  was  below  the  natural  standard.  The  dropsy  induced  in 
the  human  subject  by  very  scanty  or  poor  food,  by  close  confinement  in 
unhealthy  places,  or  by  residence  in  malarious  districts,  and  thatsnpe^ 
vening  in  extreme  states  of  debility  or  cachexia,  are  probably  depen- 
dent, not  merely  on  weak  or  obstructed  circulation,  but  also  on  «n 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  itself.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  various  structural  diseases  which  cause  congestions,  especially  those 
of  the  heart  and  livor,  often  do  not  induce  dropsy  until  the  quality  of 
the  blood  is  impaired  tlirough  imperfect  excretion  and  inadequate  nu- 
trition. 

3>^S.  We  have  thus  traced  the  origin  of  flux  and  dropsy  in  common, 
to  states  that  have  been  previously  considered  by  themselves, — hype^ 
:vmia  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  a  diseased  conJilii.n  of  the  blood  (§  222,) 
dependent  on  dofootive  excretion  (§  240,  2o0,'»  or  defective  nutrition  or 
a.^similation  ^^^  -•»>.)  The  latter  element,  although  not  essential  to  the 
production  of  lluxcs  or  local  dropsies,  is  the  main  cause  of  general 
dropsy,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  wLat  is  called  the  dropsical  diathesis. 
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[f  beyond  this  we  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  pathological 
Mtnses  of  flux  and  dropsy,  observation  will  teach  us  that  flux  more  com- 
■only  results  from  determination  of  blood  or  congestion,  with  a  lax 
itote  of  the  solids  (§  123,  382,)  and  that  dropsy  is  associated  rather 
irith  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 

889.  The  distinction  thus  made  between  the  causes  of  flux  and  drop- 
gr  implies  that  flux  is  generally  a  more  local  affection  than  dropsy,  for 
nany  circumstances  relax  the  vessels  of  a  part  without  affecting  the 
kmdition  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  system.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
kftppen  to  secreting  organs  and  surfaces,  and  hence  these  are  the  com- 
Bon  seat  of  fluxes.  Excessive  secretion  has  been  already  noticed  as  a 
primary  element  of  disease  (§  162,)  but  the  fluxes  now  under  consider- 
Ition  consist  less  in  excess  of  the  natural  secretion  (although  this 
iften  occurs  also,)  than  in  the  addition  to  it  of  a  watery,  saline,  and 
Mnnetimes  albuminous  fluid  derived  from  the  blood,  a  serosity  in  fact 
J  805,  375.)  The  fluids  discharged  in  coryza,  bronchorrhoea,  gastror- 
Aioea,  and  watery  diarrhoea,  consist  of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  re- 
ipective  surfaces,  much  diluted  with  a  thin  serum,  the  saline  matter  of 
iriiich  often  gives  to  the  secretion  an  irritating  property.  Sometimes 
diis  serous  fluid  is  completely  substituted  for  the  proper  secretion,  as 
n  the  coagulable  urine  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  circumstances  which  most  commonly  induce  flux  in  secreting 
nrfaces  have  been  enumerated  (§  376,  et  seq,,)  but  after  a  flux  has 
Mtinued  for  some  time,  it  is  apt  to  become  habitual,  apf)arently  in 
RMuequence  of  the  permanent  relaxation  of  the  afi^ected  vessels. 
Ehese  become  so  weak  that  any  circumstance  which  disorders  the  cir- 
lofaition  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  flux.  In  fact,  the  flux  becomes  an  ha- 
bifcoal  outlet  for  superfluous  fluid  thrown  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
Sid  ordinary  escape  for  discharges  which  ought  to  be  evacuated  through 
the  kidneys,  skin,  or  bowels. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  FLUX  AND  DROPSY. 

890.  As  there  is  so  much  that  is  common  to  fluxes  and  dropsies,  our 
totice  of  remedial  measures  mav  be  advantageously  arranged  by  first 
standing  to  the  treatment  that  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  and  by 
ifterwards  specifying  that  which  is  more  particularly  suited  to  each. 

In  80  far  as  fluxes  and  dropsies  depend  on  plethora,  sthenic  or  asthc- 
ilie.  on  congestion  in  any  of  its  varieties,  or  on  determination  of  blood, 
t«e  remedies  for  these  several  morbid  states  (§  283,  et  8eq.y  313,  et  $eq.j 
HHj  et  Bcq.)  must  form  part  of  the  treatment.  So,  also,  as  according 
ill  the  prevalence  of  these  constituent  conditions,  fluxes  or  dropsies 
Qiay  be  more  or  less  sthenic  and  active,  or  asthenic  and  passive,  and 
ttiore  or  less  constitutional  or  local,  the  treatment  must  be  varied  cor- 
respondingly. And  again,  as  these  conditions  are  tractable  or  not,  the 
InzcB  and  dropsies  resulting  from  them  may  be  easy  or  difficult  to  re- 
Hove,  and  may  exhibit  great  variations  in  regard  to  duration  and  dis- 
SNOeitiun  to  return.  Thus  fluxes  and  dropsies  which  arise  from  congcs- 
ifoDS  caused  by  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  liver,  or  by  the 
>i|es8are  of  tumours  upon  veins  (§  375,)  although  often  removed  for  a 
Ipe,  are  very  likely  to  return ;  whereas  those  that  arise  from  cold 
17 
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{§  378)  weakness  (§  376,)  previoos  excitement  (§  877,)  or  functional 
disorder,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  permanently  cured. 

391.  We  nave  repeatedly  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  ti8- 
cular  congestion  or  fulness  in  itself  suffices  to  induce  dropsy  and  flax 
(§  306,  383  \\  and  under  these  circumstances  the  remedies  for  conges- 
tion and  plethora  are  obviously  of  the  first  importance.  Thus  in  dropsy 
or  fluxes  suddenly  induced  by  structural  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
often  after  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion  or  excitement,  the  condition 
of  the  blood  has  not  materially  suffered,  and  hence  depletion,  geneni 
or  local,  may  then  sometimes  be  advantageously  premised  before  adopt- 
ing any  other  measures.  Afterwards  such  other  treatment  should  be 
employed  as  serves  to  reduce  the  remaining  congestion  and  the  effu- 
sions resulting  from  them,  by  the  administration  of  remedies  that  in- 
crease the  secretions;  combinations  of  mercury,  or  antimony,  with 
squill  and  digitalis,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  accomplish  this  object 
Various  other  means  contribute  to  the  same  end,  in  particular  all  sach 
influences  as  are  of  an  evacuant  and  derivative  nature.  Treatment  of 
this  kind  approaches  to  the  antiphlogistic,  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  character  and  products  of  congestion  of  high  tension,  and  of 
sthenic  plethora,  approximate  to  those  of  inflammation  (§  307.)  In 
the  more  special  causes  of  flux  and  dropsy  however, — those  that  indooe 
these  results  with  slighter  amounts  of  congestion  or  disordered  cim- 
lation  (§  382) — those  which  constitute  the  dropsical  and  proflnvial  cb- 
thesis  (§  388) — ^we  find  conditions  betokening  general  weakness,  ttd 
requiring  a  tonie  and  more  supporting  plan  of  treatment ;  namely,  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  solids,  and  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood.  Bat 
even  in  the  management  of  these  cases,  it  is  sound  practice  to  attempt 
to  derive  from  the  weak  or  congested  parts,  and  to  increase  defective 
excretions.  Further  details  on  these  matters  will  be  better  arranged 
under  the  separate  heads  that  follow. 

TREATMENT   OF   FLUXES. 

392.  In  all  cases  of  flux,  it  is  right  to  derive  from  the  affected  partp 
and  to  promote  the  natural  excretions  in  other  directions,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  some  or  other  of  the  following  means :  warm  bathing,  wans 
clothing,  exercise,  friction  and  stimulant  applications  to  the  surface, 
the  administration  of  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  aperient  medicinei. 
It  18  also  necessary  that  circumstances  which  promote  congestion  or 
detet  mination  of  blood  in  the  affected  part,  such  as  a  dependent  poeidoDi 
exp  osuro  to  heat,  the  application  of  cold  elsewhere,  too  fluid  a  met,  tc, 
should  be  avoided.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  it  may  be  requisite 
to  use  others  that  counteract  or  remove  the  irritations  or  obstructioiii 
which  the  flux  itself  causes.  Demulcent  and  narcotic  remedies  ut 
sometimes  useful  in  this  way  in  catarrh  and  diarrhoea,  soothing  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  secreted  fluid;  at  other  times,  expectonnts 
and  purgatives  are  serviceable  by  promoting  its  expulsion. 

393.  The  further  treatment  of  fluxes  should  be  guided  by  the  vas- 
cular state  accordingly  as  it  is  sthenic  or  asthenic.  Flux,  like  hemor. 
rhage,  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  hard,  frequ  ent  pulse,  heat  of  sb'n, 
and  other  signs  of  fever  or  of  sthenic  plethora  :  then  evacuants,  anti- 
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monials,  sedatives^  and  even  blood-letting,  are  tbe  remedial  measures 
that  are  required.  In  fact,  the  disordered  state  borders  on  inflamma- 
tion, and  needs  a  similar  treatment.  Some  cases  of  flax  of  a  sthenic 
character  depend  upon  the  presence  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  matter  in 
the  blood:  here  colchicum  and  alkalies  are  the  proper  remedies,  be- 
cause they  promote  the  removal  of  this  matter  through  the  kidneys. 
Others,  as  we  have  seen,  are  connected  with  albuminuria  (§  380,)  and 
•re  to  be  treated  accordingly.  In  all  these  examples  of  sthenic  or 
active  flux,  it  is  neither  useful  nor  safe  to  attempt  hastily  to  check  the 
discharge  by  astringent  remedies,  lest  the  determination  of  blood  that 
18  present  should  end  in  a  worse  result,  hemorrhage  or  inflammation. 
o94.  The  majority  of  fluxes  are,  however,  asthenic,  and  connected 
with  a  weak  state  of  the  vessels,  local  or  general,  and  other  plans  must 
be  adopted.  Besides  the  general  measures  above  alluded  to  (§  392,) 
it  is  here  safe  and  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  the  profuse  exhala- 
tion, by  astringents,  stimulants,  and  general  tonics.  Astringent  re- 
medies are  most  effectual  when  directly  applied ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  then  act,  namely  by  constricting  the  relaxed  vessels  (§  388,)  is 
obvious.  Thus  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  and  acetate  of  zinc,  sulphate 
of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  and  the  vegetable  astringents  con- 
taining tannic  acid,  are  effectual  in  restraining  leucorrhoca  and  diar- 
rhoea. Some  of  these  remedies  seem  also  to  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  circulation.  Thus  sugar  of  lead,  sulphate  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  mineral  acids  given  internally,  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly diminish  bronchial  flux  and  profuse  perspiration,  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  arrest  hemorrhage  (§  867.)  Some  fluxes  are 
remarkably  checked  by  medicines  whose  operation  seems  to  be  rather 
stimulant  than  astringent.  Thus  spices,  essential  oils,  and  brandy, 
sometimes  cure  pyrosis  and  diarrhoea ;  cantharides  diminish  leucorrhoca ; 
cnbebs  and  copaiba  put  an  end  to  gonorrhoea;  balsams  of  copaiba  and 
Pern  occasionally  check  bronchorrhcea.  It  is  uncertain  how  these  re- 
medies operate ;  but  as  stimulants  they  most  probably  act  by  removing 
congestions,  through  causing  determination  of  blood  which  excites  con- 
traction and  improved  tone  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part  (§  817 :)  hence 
they  are  certainly  most  successful  in  asthenic  cases  originating  from 
inflammation.  But  many  of  them  have  a  powerful  diuretic  operation, 
on  which  much  of  their  efficacy  may  depend:  and  some  seem  to  exert 
a  peculiar  influence  on  the  secreting  powers  of  mucous  membranes. 
Another  medicine  occasionally  useful  in  controlling  fluxes,  is  opium ; 
its  mode  of  action  is  not  obvious ;  but  is  probably  connected  with  its 
power  to  diminish  natural  secretions  (§  166.)  Its  efficacy  is  most  ap- 
parent in  diarrhoea  and  diuresis:  but  it  is  sometimes  beneficially  com- 
bined with  metallic  astringents  in  the  treatment  of  bronchial  and  gas- 
tric fluxes. 

The  state  of  the  system  in  persons  subject  to  fluxes  is  generally  one 
of  relaxation,  and  is  therefore  benefited  by  tonic  medicines.  Such  of 
these  as  have  also  an  astringent  property,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
prove  serviceable  in  asthenic  fluxes.  It  is  thus  that  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  and 
hmncnriJ  asthma,  attended  with  much  debility;  infusion  of  cusparia,  in 
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that  of  diarrhoea;  and  bark  or  quinine  \^ith  mineral  acids,  or  gallic 
acid  and  tannin,  in  most  of  the  proiiuvial  disorders  of  very  relaxed 
habits. 

For  the  same  reason  the  diet  should  be  as  generous  as  the  digestire 
organs  yrill  bear ;  including  the  use  of  animal  food  twice  a-daj,  if  prao- 
ticable,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  some  sound  fermented  liquor. 
Excess  in  liquid  food  should  be  particularly  avoided,  especially  large 
quantities  of  tea,  and  warm  slops  generally.  I  am  in  the  constant 
habit  of  curing  catarrhal  colds,  which  are  acute  fluxes,  simply  by  totil 
abstinence  from  liquids  during  two  or  three  days ;  and  although  this 
extent  of  dry  regimen  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  chronic  cases,  yet 
moderation  in  the  use  of  liquids,  especially  before  or  during  exposure 
to  cold,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  treatment  even  then.  I  hive 
known  several  instances  in  which  chronic  coryza,  bronchorrhcea,  and 
diarrhoea  were  kept  up,  and  possibly  even  brought  on,  by  immoderate 
indulgence  in  drinking  tea  and  other  like  beverages.  These  fluids 
cause  a  temporary  fulness,  which  immediately  finds  a  vent  through  tbe 
lax  vessels  of  the  weak  part  (§  389.)  The  favourable  influence  to  be 
expected  from  warm  clothing,  regular  exercise,  and  a  bracing,  but  not 
too  cold,  atmosphere  is  obvious  from  the  previous  considerations. 

TREATMENT   OE   DROPSY. 

395.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  means  requisite  for  the  removal 
of  that  variety  of  hyperajmia  which  induces  the  dropsy  (§  391,)  the 
attempt  niust  also  be  made  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  those  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  which  have  been  found  (§  384)  specially  to  favtmr 
the  occurrence  of  the  disorder.  The  chief  and  most  prevalent  cause 
which  determines  these  conditions  is  a  failure  in  the  secreting  power 
of  the  kidneys:  its  sign  being  a  scantiness  of  the  urine,  a  deficiency 
of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  excretion,  sometimes  with  an  acces- 
sion  of  albumen.  The  treatment  of  dropsy  must  therefore  keep  in 
view  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure in  their  action,  and  also  the  state  of  blood  which  is  the  result  of 
that  failure. 

I  have  already  several  times  pointed  out  (§  309)  reasons  for  snp- 
j>osiiig  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  kidneys  to  be  the  first  cause  of 
that  failure  of  their  function  which  induces  albuminuria  and  its  conse- 
((uences.  The  means  that  are  found  to  be  most  successful  in  remoying 
dropsy  resulting  from  renal  disease,  correspond  very  well  with  this 
view.  Thus  in  the  acute  or  so-called  inflammatory  dropsy  that  occnrs 
after  scarlatina  or  exposure  to  cold  (§  384,)  blood-letting,  especially  by 
cupping  the  loins,  hydragogue  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  prove  ad- 
vantageous at  first;  and  subsequently  some  kinds  of  diuretic  medicine, 
particui.trly  tincture  of  canthurides,  digitalis,  and  colchicum,  tend  to 
restore  the  natural  action  of  the  kidneys.  Such  measures,  if  resorted 
to  at  an  early  period,  and  before  the  disease  in  the  kidneys  has  af- 
fected their  structure,  are  often  completely  successful,  l^hey  fulfil, 
not  only  the  indication  of  diminishing  the  renal  congestion,  but  that 
also  of  purifying  the  blood  from  excrementitious  matter,  and  of  reducing 
the  sundry  efi'usions,  local  irritations,  and  disturbances,  which  this 
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matter  excites  in  various  parts  (§  385.)  They  cure  the  dropsy  by  ex- 
citing artificial  fluxes  (§  381.) 

Of  the  hydragogue  purgatives  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  drop- 
sy, I  have  found  cream  of  tartar  in  large  doses  (5iv.  to  3x.,  every 
morning  or  every  alternate  morning,)  gamboge  (gr.  iv.  to  viii.,)  and  ex- 
tract of  elaterium  (l  gr.,)  to  be  the  most  effectual.  Tartarized  antimony, 
alone  or  combined  with  opium,  is  the  best  diaphoretic,  and  it  often  re- 
lieves the  catarrhal  symptoms  commonly  present:  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  do  not  cause  vomiting,  to  which  there  is  often  a  natural  ten- 
dency. Dr.  Osborne  recommends  the  vapour  bath,  and  Dr.  Watson 
the  hot-air  bath,  as  measures  likely  to  derive  to  the  surface  and  to 
eanae  perspiration.  After  cupping  to  the  loins  has  been  repeated  as 
often  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  may  allow,  I  have,  in  obstinate 
eases,  seen  much  benefit  follow  the  application  of  large  blisters  or 
other  counter-irritants  to  the  same  part ;  and  in  asthenic  cases,  which 
do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  at  all,  very  large  blisters  (a  foot  square 
and  upwards)  may  be  used  at  first  with  great  advantage  ;  especially  if 
followed  by  equally  ample  poultices.  It  is  sometimes  very  remarka- 
ble how,  on  the  rising  of  the  blister,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity, 
whilst  its  albumen  diminishes;  and  at  this  time  diuretics,  especially 
salines,  act  more  favourably. 

Dropsical  effusions  are  often  soon  dispersed  by  the  preceding  mea- 
•lures;  but  the  proof  of  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  treatment  must 
bo  looked  for  in  the  progressive  decrease  of  albumen,  and  the  increase 
of  urea  and  lithic  acid  in  the  urine.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  after 
the  full  use  of  depletion,  cathartics,  and  diaphoretics,  the  condition  of 
the  urine  becomes  stationary,  and  does  not  advance  towards  a  healthy 
•tandard.  Then  the  diuretics  already  named  may  be  very  effectual  in 
Migmenting  the  quantity  of  urine,  without  increasing  the  albumen 
which  it  contains ;  and  where  this  is  their  first  effect,  steady  perseve- 
rance in  their  use  will  often  produce  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  al- 
bumen. The  tincture  of  cantharides  is  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest 
ill  exciting  the  action  of  the  kidneys ;  and  where  it  increases  the  flow  of 
urine,  the  dose  may  be  augmented  from  tn^x.  to  ^.xx.  or  5ss.  thrice  a 
day ;  but  if  the  smaller  dose  does  not  act  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  not  safe  to 
proceed  to  the  larger,  nor,  in  fact,  to  persist  with  the  medicine;  for  it  is 
then  almost  sure  to  irritate  the  kidneys,  without  increasing  their  secre- 
tion, and  so  to  do  harm.  Certain  saline  diuretics,  as  the  acetate  and 
bicarbonate  of  potass,  the  benzoate  of  ammonia,  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  either  separately,  or  better  in  combination,  sometimes  suc- 
oeed  where  the  stimulating  diuretic  fails.  A  similar  point  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  treatment  of  congestion  by  stimulants  (§  317;)  if  the 
remedies  fail  to  remove  the  congestion,  they  aggravate  the  mischief. 
Digitalis  and  colchicum  are  safer  diuretics  than  cantharides,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  less  irritating  to  the  kidneys ;  but  they  are  also  less  pow- 
erful for  good. 

Mercury  might  be  expected  to  be  a  useful  agent  in  the  removal 
of  congestion  or  low  inflammation  from  the  kidney,  and  in  the  resto- 
ration of  its  secretion;  but  it  salivates  so  speedily  and  severe- 
ly in  many  cases,  that   it  is  not  generally  eligible,  except   in    an 
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occasional  dose.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  gums  are  affected 
with  mercury  may  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  facility  with  which  inflam- 
mation is  excited  in  any  and  every  part  (§  385;)  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, also  to  the  failing  action  of  the  emunctories  of  the  system,  whieh 
permits  the  mineral  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  more  speedily  than 
usual  (§  260.)  As  a  practical  rule,  I  have  found  that  mercarf  is  well 
borne,  and  is  often  useful,  in  those  cases  of  albuminuria  in  which  there 
is  a  deposit  of  urates  or  of  free  uric  acid  (which  deposit  denotes  ooa- 
siderable  secreting  power  in  the  organ,)  and  that  it  is  injurioos  and 
salivates  quickly  where  the  urine  is  pale  and  alkaline  or  neutral.  Me^ 
cury  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  dropsy  connected  with  diseased  liver: 
and  with  squill,  digitalis,  and  henbane,  or  conium,  it  forms  a  most  use- 
ful diuretic  combination  in  all  recent  cases  of  the  disorders  that  sie 
dependent  on  congestion,  without  actual  disease  of  the  kidneys  being 
present.  Here  also  the  urine  is  highly  loaded  with  lithates  and  co- 
louring matter. 

396.  It  has  been  stated  (§  386,  387)  that  the  asthenic  forms  of 
dropsy,  and  those  of  the  most  chronic  character,  are  commonly  cod- 
nected  with  a  watery,  non-albuminous  state  of  the  blood,  and  genenl 
weakness  of  the  system.  To  obviate  this  condition,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and  such  management  as  increases  tlw 
strength,  becomes  in  such  cases  an  important  indication.  When  the 
disorder  depends  on  mal-nutrition  or  mere  debility  (§  387,)  this  Uak 
and  supporting  treatment  may  be  suiScient  to  effect  a  cure.  In  the 
more  common  examples  of  dropsy,  rendered  asthenic  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  other  organs,  the 
same  strengthening  and  invigorating  measures  must  be  more  or  kts 
combined  with  the  employment  of  agents  calculated  to  excite  the  £ut 
ing  excernent  organs,  or  to  produce  some  compensating  discharge. 
Thus  in  dropsy  from  chronic  albuminuria,  and  advanced  stages  of 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  bj- 
dragogue  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  and  of  the  diuretics  mentioned 
above,  may  prove  advantageous,  if  bitters  with  iodide  of  potassioiD, 
or  mineral  acids,  are  given  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  genenl 
strength  and  powers  of  nutrition.  In  the  more  anaemic  cases,  iron  is 
often  of  service  ;  but  it  sometimes  proves  injurious  by  impairing  tbe 
little  secreting  power  remaining  in  the  kidneys,  and  then  rendering 
the  urine  more  albuminous.  Where  it  has  this  effect,  its  use  must  be 
abandoned.  The  preparations  of  iron  that  I  have  found  most  serrice 
able  under  appropriate  circumstances  are  the  ammonio-citrate  combined 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  muriated  tincture.  Gallic  and  tan- 
nic acids  have  likewise  been  recommended  under  similar  circumstaneeSi 

Asthenic  dropsy  arising  from  diseased  liver  is  sometimes  signally 
rclteved  by  the  combined  influences  of  mercurial  and  diuretic  rnedh 
cincs,  followed  by,  or  even  conjoined  with  the  administration  of  calum- 
bo,  bark,  and  other  vegetable  tonics.  In  several  cases  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  removing  ascites,  of  great  extent  and  long  duration,  connected 
with  granular  degeneration  (cirrhosis)  of  the  liver,  by  a  course  of 
hydragogue  doses  of  cream  of  tartar  every  morning,  or  every  other 
morning,  with  the  use  of  iron,  bark,  or  (quinine,  and  nourishing  diet  in 
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the  day  ;  and  the  patients  have  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  restored  to 
health.  Hydragogue  purgatives  are  the  more  directly  useful  in  re- 
moving ascites  connected  with  diseased  liver,  inasmuch  as  they  excite  a 
discharge  from  the  congested  vessels  themselves,  and  so  substitute  ab- 
dominal flux  for  abdominal  dropsy  (§  881.)  But  they  often  fail  to 
excite  a  watery  discharge  from  the  intestines,  and  cause  instead  much 
irritation  and  tenesmus,  with  slimy  or  bloody  stools :  under  these  cir- 
eamatances  their  use  must  be  discontinued ;  but  after  blistering  the 
abdomen,  or  applying  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  anus 
(§  819,)  and  substituting  a  gentler  but  more  searching  aperient  contain- 
ing mercury,  the  useful  operation  of  hydragogue  purgatives  may 
sometimes  be  again  obtained.  Similar  means  will  often  facilitate  the 
operation  of  diuretics.  Dr.  O'Beirne  has  argued  strongly  in  favour 
of  blood-letting  in  dropsy,  under  tho  impression  that,  by  relieving  the 
pressure  upon  congested  vessels,  it  enables  secreting  organs  to  resume 
their  activity  (Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc,  Nov.  1842.)  But  like  most 
other  writers  on  dropsy.  Dr.  O'Beirno  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suffi- 
ciently regard  the  mixed  character  of  the  disease. 

897.  The  unquestionable  tendency  which  dropsy  connected  with 
diseased  heart,  kidneys,  or  liver,  has  to  recur  again  and  again,  and  to 
become  chronic,  renders  it  essential  that  the  remedies  employed  should 
be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  as  well  as  that  the  strength  should  be 
sapported  by  all  available  means.  It  is  an  important  point  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  not  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  any  secreting 
organ  by  too  long  acting  on  it,  and  not  to  expend  the  efficacy  of  any 
one  remedy  by  too  long  continuing  its  use.  By  employing,  sometimes 
diuretics,  sometimes  purgatives,  and  sometimes  diaphoretics,  and  by 
aiding  each  by  local  depletion,  or  by  derivation,  or  by  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants  and  tonics,  according  to  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  vascular  fulness  and  excitement,  or  the  converse,  life  may  often  be 
eonsiderably  prolonged.  It  is  in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  the 
treatment  of  protracted  cases,  that  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  ra- 
tional practitioner  are  the  most  tried,  and  his  superioritv  over  the  mere 
lontinist  the  most  strikingly  exhibited.  These  considerations  point 
out  why  it  is  well  to  have  at  command  a  great  variety  of  medicines, 
particularly  of  diuretics,  and  to  alternate  them  with  each  other,  or  vary 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  or  maintenance  of  their  effect.  There 
are  in  fact  several  great  emunctory  paths  through  which  the  blood  con- 
stituents are  mainly  conveyed  from  the  system,  and  medical  art  pos- 
•easea  influences  by  which  it  can  at  will  increase  the  flow  by  any  or  all 
of  these.  The  true  eliminant  medicines  enter  the  blood,  and  then  pass 
out  from  it  through  the  secernent  organs,  stimulating  and  augmenting 
their  activity  as  they  do  so.  But  some  address  themselves  more  to 
one  organ,  and  some  to  another.  All,  however,  drain  away  water,  this 
being  the  great  carrying  agent  in  all  the  vital  processes.  Of  the  five 
grand  emunctory  organs,  three  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  task  of  re- 
moving the  three  principal  organic  or  constructive  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  lungs  exhale  the  carbon  as  carbonic 
soid.  The  liver  disposes  of  the  hydrogen  by  converting  it  into  fat  and 
sugar;  and  the  kidneys  pour  out  the  nitrogen  in  solution.     The  skin 
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and  the  glands  of  the  intestines  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  lungs,  theliYer, 
and  the  kidneys.     So  that  when  it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  any  fluid 
deposit,  morbidly  thrown  down  as  a  dropsy  within  the  system,  the  ef- 
fect may  be  produced  by  draining  off  the  water  of  the  blood  throngh 
any  of  these  several  paths,  by  placing  in  the  circulation  medicinal  agents 
that  have  no  natural  right  to  be  there,  and  therefore  will  be  expelled 
in  solution.     The  exhausted  blood  then  takes  up  the  effused  liquid  to 
keep  itself  duly  supplied  with  moisture.     It  is  peculiar  to  the  action  of 
mercury  that  it  increases  the  eliminant  action  of  all  the  several  excre- 
ting organs ;  all  of  them  take  part  in  the  necessity  of  removing  it  from 
the  blood.     Hence  the  extensive  range  of  its  applicability  whenever  the 
system  is  in  a  state  to  support  its  impoverishing  effect  on  the  plastie 
constituents.     I  have  often  found  combinations  of  mercury  with  squill, 
digitalis,  and  conium,  of  singular  efficacy,  when  acute  albuminuria  ia 
not  absolutely  present.     But  the  greatest  tact  is  generally  required  to 
detect  the  precise  amount  of  congestive  or  structural   change  in  the 
various  sympathizing  and  correlated  organs  of  the  excretory  appan- 
tus,  in  order  that  those  may  be  stimulated  to  increased  effort  which 
are  in  the  best  state  to  bear  the  labour.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in 
illustration  of  the  frequent  connexion  of  liver  disorder  with  renal  do- 
ease,  that  when  the  urine  is  laden  with  albumen,  oil  globules  and  fattj 
matter  may  often  bo  detected  by  the  microscope  adhering  to  the  shed 
epithelial  scales.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  blood  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  the  serum,  after  separation  from  the  clot,  is  found  to  be  quite  milkj 
from  the  presence  of  oil  globules,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
digestion  in  ether  (see  Dr.  J.  F.  Duncan,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Prefl, 
June  28th,  1848.)     All  this  points  to  the  probable  close  relation  be- 
tween albuminuria  and  fatty  degeneration.     It  is  in  cases  of  this  it- 
scription  that  some  beneficial  result  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  hydra- 
gogue  powers  of  elaterium,  through  which  the  various  effete  matters 
that  can  no  longer  escape  either  by  the  kidneys  or  the  liver,  may  be 
drained  away  from  the  large  excernent  surface  of  the  intestines,  esti- 
mated at  no  less  than  1400  square  inches  in  the  adult  frame.     There 
is  here,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  chance  that  any  good  effect  can 
attend  the  employment  of  saline  and  stimulant  diuretics.     But  elateri- 
um, that  may  thus  prove  so  serviceable  when  administered  at  the  right 
time,  is  an  agent  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  if  unadvisedly  given.    In 
dropsy  supervening  on  cardiac  obstruction,  a  full  dose  of  elaterium  is 
very  apt  to  increase  the  effusion  by  still  further  debilitating  the  alrea- 
dy weakened  organ.     It  is  in  these  cardiac  cases  that  the  diuretic 
treatment  wears  the  most  promising  aspect.     Such  forms  of  the  reme- 
dies answer  best,  as  tend  merely  to  diminish  the  water  of  the  blood, 
rather  than  to  eliminate  its  more  solid  constituents,  and  the  dose  should 
not  be  muph  diluted  with  water,  or  it  will  perchance  take  with  it  ea 
much  li(juid  as  it  causes  to  be  carried  away.     Small  doses  of  the  ni- 
trate or  acetate  of  potash,  in  strong  decoction  of  broom  or  pyrola  um- 
bellata,  will  often  effect  what  is  desired.     I  may  also  add,  that  among 
the  various  combinations  that  have  proved  serviceable  in  my  hands  in 
different  forms  of  disorder,  I  may  name  the  following  : — iodide  of  po* 
tassium  and  bitartrato  of  potash,  given  with  infusion  or  tincture  of 
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digitalis,  in  the  dropsy  consequent  on  scarlatina  :  nitrate  and  acetate 
or  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  nitric  acid,  with  juice  or  extract  of  taraxa- 
6nm,  where  there  is  hepatic  affection:  iodide  of  potassium,  bitartrato 
of  potash^  digitalis,  and  increasing  doses  of  cantharides,  in  soiui?  kinds 
of  acute  albuminuria,  after  cupping  the  loins  and  administering  hydra- 
gogne  purgatives:  ammonio-tartrate  and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  in 
loltzer  water,  in  the  more  ordinary  asthenic  states ;  gin,  in  imperial 
drink  (cream  of  tartar  beverage,)  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  and  other  stimulant  diuretics  under  various  conditions  of 
debility.  But  this  last  class  of  remedies  has  disappointed  mo  more 
freqnently  than  any  of  the  rest. 

898.  When  dropsical  swellings  have  reached  a  certain  amount  of 
tension,  medicines  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  them.  The  veins  and 
lymphatics,  whose  office  it  is  to  remove  the  effused  fluids,  arc  too  much 
eompressed  to  be  capable  of  absorbing.  In  the  case  of  ascites,  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  liquid  impedes  the  circulation  through  the 
kidneys  and  intestines,  and  their  secretions  are  proportionally  reduced 
(J  159.)  Extensive  hydrothorax,  and  even  ascites,  embarrass  the  func- 
tions oi  the  lungs  and  heart  in  a  similar  way.  Anasarca,  in  its  extreme 
degrees,  sometimes  hinders  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower 
extremities,  so  far  as  not  only  to  prevent  absorption,  but  even  to 
caase  the  death  of  the  parts :  hence  gangrene  of  the  legs  is  a  common 
termination  of  incurable  dropsy.  The  gangrene  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  an  erysipelatous  kind  of  inflammation,  which  seems  to  origi- 
nate either  in  some  accidental  scratch,  or  from  the  irritation  of  me- 
chanical tension,  or  of  the  quality  of  the  effused  fluid. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  great  expedient  is  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  effused  fluid,  by  tapping  or  puncturing  the  parts  which  contain 
it.  Thus  the  abdomen  is  tapped  for  ascites ;  the  chest  for  hydrothorax ; 
the  scrotum  for  hydrocele ;  the  brain  for  hydrocephalus ;  ovarian  and 
other  cysts,  when  they  become  dropsical  to  a  great  extent;  and  the 
legs  are  acupunctured  for  anasarca.  The  relief  afforded  by  these 
means  is  often  very  remarkable,  even  when  a  great  deal  of  the  fluid 
is  still  left  behind.  In  fact,  the  main  utility  of  these  operations  seems 
to  consist  in  the  relief  of  such  amount  of  pressure  and  distention  as 
seriously  impedes  the  functions  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  their  performance,  not  only  is  a  great  mitigation  of 
snffering  experienced,  but  also  a  restoration  of  the  functions  of  cir- 
culation, secretion,  respiration,  &c.,  which  had  been  mechanically  ob- 
structed. M.  Lombard  has  shown  that  ascites  which  resists  the  or- 
dinary treatment,  will  sometimes  disappear  after  the  accompanying 
anasarca  has  been  removed  by  puncturing  the  skin.  After  paracen- 
tesis, diuretic  and  other  remedies  which  had  lost  their  power,  become 
again  useful,  and  contribute  their  aid  to  reduce  the  remaining  effusion; 
and  the  secretions  being  free,  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  nourishing 
food  and  strengthening  remedies,  which  previously  would  have  increased 
the  excitement  and  oppression. 

The  usual  indication  that  requires  the  use  of  these  surgical  resources 
is,  an  amount  of  dropsical  effusion  sufficient  to  seriously  injury  the 
functions  of  circulation,  secretion,  or  respiration,  other  remedies  having 
failed  to  give  relief.     Under  such  circumstances  the  operation  should 
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not  be  delayed.  In  puncturing  the  legs  for  anasarca,  it  is  proper  to 
bear  in  mind  the  tendency  to  low  inflammation  and  gangrene;  the  skin 
and  flesh  should  on  this  account  bo  injured  as  little  as  possible;  nu- 
merous punctures  should  be  made  with  a  fine  needle,  but  not  too  close 
together ;  and  as  there  is  more  tendency  to  the  production  of  this  un- 
desirable result  where  the  circulation  is  weakest  and  most  remote  firom 
the  heart,  it  is  better  to  puncture  more  above  than  below  the  knees. 

After  the  removal  of  dropsical  effusion  by  operation  or  otherwise,  iii 
recurrence  may  in  some  cases  be  prevented  by  the  influence  of  pressurfl^ 
skilfully  maintained  on  the  affected  parts  by  aid  of  elastic  bandages  or 
belts,  to  which  in  some  instances  elastic  air  pads,  made  of  vulcanised 
India-rubber,  may  be  added  to  increase  the  pressure  in  a  given  dire^ 
tion.  These  expedients  have  certainlv  proved  serviceable  in  sevenl 
examples  of  ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  and  anasarca ;  in  retarding  or  ertt 
preventing  the  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  They  act  by  giving  support  to 
weak  vessels,  and  preventing  the  congestions  which  precede  eSiision. 
Another  remedial  measure,  adapted  only  to  certain  forms  of  saccokr 
dropsy,  is  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  iodine  into  the  sac.  ^  It  ap- 
pears from  repeated  trials  in  France  and  in  this  country,  that  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  considerably  stronger  than  that  of  the  pharmacopoeii, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  sac  of  hydrocele  and  of  ovarian  tumours,  ind 
even  of  the  peritoneum,  and  in  dropsy  of  the  joints,  without  injuriov 
results ;  and  with  the  effect  of  more  or  less  preventing  the  return  of 
the  effusion.  The  remedy  certainly  deserves  farther  trials,  not  in  audi 
cases  only,  but  also  in  serous  and  purulent  effusions  into  ihe  plenrt. 

Farther  details  on  these  subjects  properly  belong  to  special  pitb- 
logy,  and  would  bo  out  of  place  here. 


SECTION  VII. 

LOCAL  HYPEREMIA.      EXCESS  OF  BLOOD  IN  A  PART. 

XXL  WXTU  MOTION  PARTIALLY  INCREASED,  AND  PARTIALLY  DIMIKISHEDs 

INFLAMMATION. 
DEFINITIONS. 

899.  The  morbid  conditions  connected  with  quantity  and  motion  of 
the  blood,  hitherto  described,  have  been  pretty  distinctly  defined;  and 
we  have  been  able  to  refer  many  phenomena  of  disease  to  them.  We 
now  come  to  another  of  the  same  class,  the  name  of  which  is  very  fa- 
miliar, and  whose  frequent  occurrence  gives  it  so  high  an  importance, 
that  it  has  always  attracted  great  attention  amongst  pathologists;  but 
although  so  commonly  occurring,  this  condition  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
plicated nature  than  any  of  the  morbid  elements  previously  considered; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  almost  to  comprehend  them  all,  besides  being  a 
still  farther  deviation  from  the  natural  condition. 
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Tlie  terms  inflammation^  phlegmoiiaj  ^lhA  phlogoi^isy  have  been  used, 
from  a  very  remote  period,  to  denote  collectively  the  heat,  redness, 
bnmingy  and  painful  sensations  which  commonly  exist  in  inflamed 
parts.  These  symptoms  are  so  frequently  seen,  and  have  hence  be- 
come 80  familiar,  that  inflammation  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a 
ehief  element  of  disease ;  in  fact,  it  has,  in  a  measure,  engrossed  the 
attention  of  pathologists  so  exclusively,  that  other  important  elements 
have  been  almost  overlooked ;  and  this  oversight  has  not  only  retarded 
the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  these  other  elements, 
but  it  has  also  rendered  the  subject  of  inflammation  itself  less  intelli- 
gible, by  excluding  the  consideration  of  some  of  its  component  parts, 
and  by  keeping  it  in  its  complexity  and  remoteness  from  the  normal 
conditions  of  function  and  structure.  It  will  bo  found,  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ultimate  and  proximate  elements  of  disease,  already 
oonaidered  in  this  work,  is  essential  to  the  proper  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  inflammation ;  for  these  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  natural  properties  of  living  textures,  and  the  extreme  of  departure 
therefrom,  which  is  presented  in  this  state.  The  pathological  defini- 
tion gfven  above,  to  distinguish  inflammation  from  the  other  varieties 
of  hyperaemia — too  much  blood  in  a  part,  with  motion  (of  that  blood) 
jwrtiaUt/  increasedj  partialis/  diminished — is  illustrated  in  the  strong 
pnlaation  of  arteries  leading  to  an  inflamed  structure,  and  in  the 
■tagnation  of  much  blood  in  the  structure. 

400.  But  in  addition  to  this  pathological  definition,  the  outward 
character  of  inflammation  may  also  be  briefly  defined  by  the  four  signs 
which,  from  the  time  of  Celsus,  have  been  considered  distinctive  of  its 
presence,  namely,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling.  These  symptoms 
are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  produced  by  congestion  (§  303,)  and  by  de- 
termination of  blood  (§  333,  &c. ;)  but  in  a  degree  less  marked,  and  for 
a  time  less  continued,  than  in  inflammation ;  and  although  there  are 
cases  and  forms  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  detect 
all  these  marks,  they  may  still  be  said  to  constitute  its  most  general 
character.  In  common  with  other  varieties  of  local  hypersemia,  in- 
flammation owes  the  production  of  redness  to  the  excess  of  blood  in 
the  part,  but  we  shall  find  that  this  redness  is  heightened  by  a  peculiar 
concentration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  and  that 
this  is  also  the  cause  of  some  of  the  peculiar  results  of  the  process.  As 
in  determination  of  blood,  the  heat  and  pain  are  in  part  due  to  the  in- 
creased motion  of  the  blood ;  but  they  are  exaggerated  by  the  motion 
being  opposed  to  obstruction.  As  with  other  forms  of  hypersemia,  the 
swelling  arises  partly  from  the  over-distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
partly  from  cfi'usions  from  them ;  but  these  effusions  in  inflammation 
differ  from  those  of  congestion  and  simple  determination,  for  they  de- 
part still  farther  from  natural  quantity  and  quality. 

CAUSES   OF  INFLAMMATION,   AND  THEIR   MODE   OP  OPERATION. 

401.  Predisposition  to  inflammation  has  been  already  noticed  under 
the  head  ^'predisposing  causes  of  disease"  (chap.  i.  sect.  2.)  The  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  body  liable  to  inflammation  are  those 
which  especially  affect  the  vascular  system,  whether  these  circumstances 
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be  the  result  of  original  conformation,  as  the  sanguine  temperament 
(§  '^8 ;)  or  whether  they  be  the  effect  of  previous  disease  (§  31,)  of  pre- 
sent disease  (§  34,)  or  of  external  or  internal  causes  in  actual  opera- 
tion (§  20,  ct  seq,  30.)     Inasmuch  as  various  circumstances,  external 
or  internal,  tend  generally  or  locally  to  impair  the  healthy  tone  and 
balance  of  the  vascular  system   (§  123,)  whilst  muscular  irritability 
(§  112)  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood  are  not  proportionately  reduced 
(§  195,)  they  so  far  predispose  to  inflammation.     Accordingly,  we  find 
per^sons  prone  to  inflammation  to  be  those  whose  circulation  has  been 
weakened  or  irregularly  excited  by  previous  disease,  fatigue,  confine- 
ment, impure  air,  or  improper  nourishment.     But  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  the  predisposition  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause 
which  excites  inflammation ;  those  who  are  most  subject  to  it  fron 
causes  acting  generally,  suffering  less  than  others  from  causes  whid 
act  only  locally.     Thus  a  depressed  state  of  the  whole  vascular  system 
favours  the  production  of  inflammation  by  causes  acting  generally  (snd 
as  cold ;)  whereas  an  excited  state  of  the  vascular  system  favours  tie 
development  of  inflammation  from  local  irritation. 

402.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  last  paragraph  prepares  us  to 
divide  the  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  into  those  which  act  locally 
on  the  part  which  inflames,  and  those  which  act  more  generally  on 
other  parts.  The  operation  of  the  first  class  is  direct;  that  of  the 
second  is  indirect,  and  therefore  less  certain,  and  more  dependent  oa 
predisposition. 

The  local  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  comprehend  irritof^ 
whether  meclianicalj  chemical^  or  vital.  A  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye, 
a  thorn  in  the  true  skin,  and  a  bruise  or  wound  in  the  flesh,  are  exam- 
ples of  mechanical  irritants,  acting  as  sources  of  irritation.  Chemical 
irritants  are  such  agents  as  operate  on  living  matter  by  strong  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  tend  to  alter  or  decompose  it  (§  63;)  heat,  strong  acids 
and  alkalies,  various  corrosive  salts,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  are  of  this 
kind :  such  act  in  like  manner  on  dead  textures.  Vital  irritants  are 
various  agents,  which  produce  no  effect  on  dead  animal  textures,  and 
whose  irritating  operation  is  not  referable  to  any  known  chemical  pro- 
perty ;  of  this  kind  are  cantharides,  mustard,  capsicum,  and  essential 
oils.  In  this  last  class  must  also  be  included  various  animal  and  ve- 
getable irritant  poisons,  such  as  the  matter  of  small-pox,  and  the  T^ 
nom  of  some  noxious  animals  and  plants,  which  act  as  local  irritants, 
besides  otherwise  affecting  the  system.  Various  noxious  matters,  ge- 
nerated in  the  living  or  recently  dead  body,  are  also  capable  of  ex- 
citing inflammation  when  applied  to  an  abraded  surface  (§  258.)  Nay, 
the  natural  excretions  of  the  body  themselves  prove  to  be  most  acrid 
irritants,  when  brought  into  contact  with  serous  and  cellular  mem- 
branes ;  thus  urine,  fieces,  and  bile,  if  effused  into  serous  membranes, 
even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  produce  intense  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation. Frost-bite,  or  intense  cold  acting  on  a  part,  appears  to  per- 
manently injure  the  functions  of  living  textures,  so  that  the  returning 
circulation  establishes  a  process  of  inflammation  in  the  parts  less  af- 
fected. 

Irritation  and  inflammation  are  sometimes  caused  by  excrementitious 
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matter  accumulated  or  retained  in  tbe  blood  in  consequence  of  de- 
rangement of  the  functions  of  the  excerncnt  organs  (§  241),  251,  254.) 
Local  inflammations  are  also  excited  by  certain  poisons  received  into 
the  system:  thus  arsenic,  even  when  applied  to  a  wound,  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  mercury  excites  inflammation  of 
thogums;  phosphorus  that  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws;  the  poisons  of 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  inflame  the  skin,  throat,  and  air- 
passages;  the  poison  of  syphilis  afiects  the  periosteum,  throat,  skin, 
and  iris  in  like  manner.  In  these  cases,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
inflammation  is  excited  in  the  parts  which  inflame,  by  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  peculiar  irritating  matter,*  conveyed  there  in  the  blood ; 
and  it  ifl  a  frequent  character  in  the  operation  of  these  irritants  which 
are  conveyed  through  the  blood,  that  it  aflects  several  parts,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  body  at  once;  and  frequently  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  in  .a  similar  manner.  This  is  observed  in  the  eruptions  of 
exanthematous  and  other  skin  diseases,  in  rheumatism  and  gouty  af- 
fections allied  to  it,  in  syphilitic  nodes,  &c.  (§  259.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  presence  of  an  irritating  matter  in  the 
blood  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  inflammation,  even  in  cases  that  are 
Xiot  considered  specific.     There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  com- 
XDon  catarrhal  inflammations  are  in  some  degree  due  to  an  influence  of 
this  kind,  brought  into  operation  by  changes  of  the  temperature  or 
moisture,  which  disturb  the  balance  of  the  circulation.     This  c» insti- 
tutes one  predisposition  to  catarrhal  aflections,  rendering  a  person 
liable  to  "  catch  cold,**  which  consists  in  the  development  of  a  local 
inflammation  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  change  of  temperature  and 
of  tbe  peccant  matter  in  the  blood;  and  this  matter  being  eliminated 
from  the  system  during  the  inflammatory  movement  whicli  followi;,  the 
system  is  left  for  awhile  free  from  the  predisposition.     Thus  may  be 
explained  the  almost  periodic  return  of  catarrhs,  to  which  many  per- 
sons are  subject,  and  which  bears  much  analogy  to  the  accessions  of 
gout  and  other  cumulative  disorders.     The  same  pathological  principle 
is  indicated  also  in  the  popular  term,  "heat  in  the  blood,"  which  not 
inaptly  designates  the  peccant  humour. 

403.  The  second  class  of  causes  exciting  inflammation,  those  which 
operate  indirectly,  are  of  very  common  occurrence ;  and,  althougli  com- 
prising fewer  agents,  they  as  frequently  produce  diseases  as  the  more 
direct  causes.  They  include  influences  which  first  produce  congestion, 
that  is  subsequently  converted  into  inflammation  on  the  occurrence  of 
reaction.  The  most  common  of  these  is  cold,  which,  both  by  its  local 
operation  (§  70,)  and  by  its  more  general  application  (§  77,)  may  pro- 
duce congestions  (§  290,  202,)  that  ultimately  pass  into  inflaujiiiation. 
Malaria  and  the  .poisons  which  induce  continued  and  eruptive  fevers, 
produce  congestions  (§  293,)  and  thus  often  lay  the  .foundation  of  in- 
flammation, which  then  complicates  the  febrile  affections  directly  ex- 
cited by  the  same  causes.  Inflammations  sometimes  arise  out  of  the 
congestions  caused  by  venous  obstruction  (§  289,)  and  mere  grr.vita- 

1  The  Iftte  Mr.  Durance  George  showed  me  portiona  of  the  jnw-bone  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  mercury  largely :  globules  of  the  metal  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  cancelUc 
of  the  alTeolar  processes. 
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tion.  Thus  pneumonia  (with  hepatization  and  sometimes  with  suppu- 
ration,) frequently  occurs  in  connexion  with  disease  of  the  heart,  that 
impedes  the  circulation ;  also  in  adynamic  fevers,  and  in  the  sinking 
which  precedes  death  (§  290.)  The  congestions  of  Wood  in  the  lungs, 
brain,  and  mucous  membranes,  that  result  from  the  application  of  va- 
rious asphyxiating  causes  (§  298,)  sometimes  end  in  inflammations, 
which  then  become  a  chief  source  of  danger  after  the  restoration  of 
the  respiration  (§  235,  243.) 

404.  Suppression  of  natural  or  habitual  discharges,  (especially  the 
catamenial,)  the  sudden  drying  up  of  ulcers,  and  the  repulsion  of  en- 
taneous  eruptions  (§  69,)  are  recognised  causes  of  inflammation  (§  67.) 
When  the  inflammation  excited  by  these  causes  is  in,  or  contiguous  to 
the  parts  previously  affected,  local  irritation  may  have  a  share  in  pro-, 
ducing  it ;  but  when  it  is  in  distant  parts,  it  probably  results  from  a 
congestion  or  local  determination  of  blood,  which  then  belongs  to  the 
second  class  of  causes  just  specified.  Very  probably  some  of  tbeie 
causes  of  inflammation  have  a  two-fold  operation,  that  just  specified 
(producing  a  local  fulness,)  and  that  of  local  irritation  by  morbid  mat- 
ters introduced  into  the  circulating  mass  of  blood.  Thus  the  visceral 
inflammations  arising  on  the  sudden  healing  of  a  suppurating  woond 
may  be  promoted  by  local  congestions  resulting  from  the  cessation  of 
the  purulent  discharge ;  but  their  circumscribed  character,  and  the  urn- 
form  event  to  which  they  tend  (suppuration,)  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
presence  of  a  morbid  matter  in  the  circulating  blood  is  their  exciting 
cause,  and  microscopical  researches  have  confirmed  this  inference.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  inflammations  of  the  skin,  fauces,  and  mu- 
cous membranes  that  occur  in  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox;  to 
the  follicular  enteritis  of  typhus,^  and  to  the  visceral  complications  of 
erysipelas,  and  other  specific  febrile  affections.  In  all  these,  besides 
a  general  tendency  to  internal  congestions,  we  seem  to  trace  the  irri- 
tating operation  of  a  morbid  poison  on  particular  parts. 

405.  We  have  noticed  that  sthenic  hemorrhages  (§  363)  and  fluies 
(§  393,)  if  too  speedily  checked  without  sufficient  reduction  of  the  cir- 
culation, are  apt  to  pass  into  inflammation.  So  likewise  determina- 
tion of  blood,  if  long  continued,  may  issue  in  inflammation  (§  340.) 

^  1  have  observed  an  extraordinary  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  the  isolated  and 
grouped  glandts  of  the  intestines  in  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  with  arsenie.  Thar 
enlargement  in  epidemic  cholera,  and  in  the  severe  form  of  sporadic  cholera,  dianhisii 
and  dysentery,  caused  by  putrid  effluTia,  is  well  known.  Are  these  glands  excrctofy 
organs  for  the  elimination  of  poisonous  or  noxious  matters  from  the  system  ?  and  b 
typhoid  fever,  do  they  become  iuflamed  and  ulccrate<l  by  the  continued  operation  of  tki 
poL-'on  in  the  exercise  of  this  function?  The  favourable  influence  of  moderate  diairhcBt 
in  fever,  the  uncommon  fnctor  of  the  stools,  the  general  relation  between  the  duration  of 
the  fever  and  the  afi'ection  of  these  follicles,  the  salutary  operation  of  mild  mereorit! 
remedies,  which  promote  their  secretion,  and  other  facts  that  might  bo  adduced,  give  to 
much  countenance  to  this  view  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  attention. 

The  preceding  surmise,  put  forth  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1843,)  has  received 
corroboration  from  numerous  facts  subsequently  observed,  and  it  scenes  to  me  to  indicate 
the  true  cause  of  the  intestinal  complication  in  fevers  and  other  diseases  induced  bj  a 
morbid  poison  in  the  system.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  recently  advocated  this  opinion,  and 
further  applied  it  to  account  for  the  fetid  and  colliquative  diarrhoea  which  often  occurs 
in  states  of  much  depression  (Human  Vhysiolopy,  lbo3,  p.  207.) 
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The  causes  which  excite  determination  of  blood  when  applied  in  a 
greater  degree,  or  for  a  longer  time,  excite  inflammation. 

406.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
we  may  properly  inquire  what  is  the  mode  in  which  its  causes  operate. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  first  movement  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  of  all  other  pathological  processes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nerves ; 
bat  this  is  by  no  means  proved.  That  some  causes  of  inflammation 
(irritants)  operate  first  on  the  nerves,  is  probable  from  the  following 
considerations.  1.  Their  action  on  the  sensitive  nerves  is  felt  long 
before  inflammation  begins ;  thus  the  prick  of  a  thorn  in  the  skin,  the 
smarting  of  caustic  on  a  wound,  the  pain  of  the  sting  of  an  insect,  are 
felt  instantaneously;  there  is  first  nervous  irritation;  inflammation 
follows  after.  The  irritation  is  sometimes  transferred  to  other  parts  by 
^sympathy,  of  which  nerves  are  the  channels:  thus  strong  irritants  ap- 
idied  to  the  nostrils  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  the 
long-continued  exertion  of  one  eye  in  using  the  microscope,  may  induce 
inflammation  in  both  eyes;  a  calculus  in  the  urethra  may  excite  in- 
flammation in  the  testicle  (Paget ;)  a  carious  tooth  or  a  diseased  bone 
may  irritate  and  inflame  parts  which  are  not  contiguous  to  it.  3.  An 
injury  to  a  nerve  is  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation  in  parts  con- 
nected with  this  nerve.  Thus  paralyzed  limbs  are  liable  to  become  in- 
flamed. Lallemand  relates  a  case  in  which  a  ligature,  involving  the 
right  brachial  plexus,  was  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

407.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  at  least  are  not  essentially  the 
seat  of  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  1.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  inflammation  (the  majority  of  those  inducing  internal  inflam- 
mation) produce  no  known  primary  effect  on  the  nerves  or  nervous 
system :  thus  inflammations  excited  by  cold  are  often  preceded  by  no 
marked  nervous  disturbance ;  and  the  strongest  impressions  of  cold 
on  the  nervous  system  are  frequently  not  followed  by  inflammation 
(§  77.)  2.  Inflammations  often  originate  in  congestions  (§  403)  and 
m  the  sudden  suppression  of  hemorrhages  and  other  discharges  (§  405,) 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  referable  to  the  nerves :  hence 
inflammations  thus  arising  may  escape  detection,  and  are  called  latent. 
8.  Persons  in  whom  nervous  properties  are  most  developed  (§  12(3, 152, 
156,)  are  not  the  most  susceptible  of  inflammation ;  and  all  varieties  of 
nervous  excitement  are  sometimes  manifest  in  the  highest  degree  with- 
out any  inflammation*ensuing.  Even  where  pain  and  other  nervous 
symptoms  are  excessive,  and  are  the  result  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
injuries  (such  as  crushed  limbs,  extensive  burns,  &c.,)  inflammation 
sometimes  does  not  follow ;  and  this  has  led  surgeons  long  to  distinguish 
between  irritation  and  inflammation.  4.  Inflammation  is  readily  ex- 
cited in  parts  whose  nerves  are  paralyzed,  or  have  been  divided :  in 
fact,  it  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously  in  them.  The  experiments  of 
Bernard  seem  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  nerves  over  the  blood-vessels 
to  the  sympathetic  system,  in  accordance  with  views  previously  held 
by  Dr.  Copland  and  others.  But  these  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
this  nervous  influence  prevents  inflammation  instead  of  causing  it.    Thus 
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M'licu  a  branch  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  divided,  the  parts  supplied 
by  it  spontaneously  become  the  scat  of  determination  of  blood  and 
subsequently  of  inflammation.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  an  injury  to 
the  sym[)athetic  nervous  function  may  become  a  cause  of  inflammation: 
but  it  is  by  withdrawing  nervous  influence  rather  than  by  any  positive 
operation. 

408.  Seeing,  then,  that  inflammation  is  frequently  excited  withoot 
any  obvious  affection  of  the  nerves,  and  is  often  not  excited  when  ner- 
vous irritation  is  most  intense,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  an  impressioB 
on  the  nerves  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  Tint 
the  nerves  are  concerned  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammatioD, 
and  in  its  extension,  is  fally  admitted;  and  in  the  case  of  ezcitemeDt 
of  inflammation  by  irritation,  the  primary  operation  of  the  exciting 
cause,  even  on  the  sensitive  nerves,  has  been  already  pointed  oat 
(§  400.)  Possibly  there  may  be  a  primary  action  on  the  sympathetic 
nerve  or  some  of  its  branches  which  have  an  influence  over  the  blood* 
vessels,  but  until  this  is  made  more  evident  by  farther  researcb  it 
cannot  profitably  bo  dwelt  on.  So  fur  as  is  known,  the  blood-veaeeb 
are  the  scat  of  the  whole  process  of  inflammation;  and  although  some 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  state  (§  402,  irritants)  act  on  the  nerres 
as  well,  yet  others  (§  403,  as  cold)  operate  essentially  only  on  the 
blood-vessels.  We  find  that  the  causes  predisposing  to  inflammatum 
(§  401)  are  circumstance/ chiefly  affecting  the  vascular  system.  A  re- 
view of  the  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  (§  402,  405)  will  show  tbt 
in  their  mode  of  operation  on  the  blood-vessels  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  1,  those  that  cause  determination  of  blood  (§  322— 
324 ;)  and,  2,  those  that  produce  congestion  (§  290—299.)  The  fonwr 
class  comprehends  all  irritants  (§  402 ;)  the  latter  class  includes  cold 
and  other  agents  which  directly  produce  congestion  (§  403,  405.)  We 
have  several  times  had  occasion  to  mention  that  determination  of  blood, 
when  exceeding  certain  limits,  is  apt  to  pass  into  inflammation  (S  340;) 
and  that  local  congestions  are  liable  to  be  converted  into  inflammation 
(§  292,  2i5;],  306.) 

PHENOMENA   AND   NATURE   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

400.  Having  noticed  the  causes  of  inflammation,  and  traced  their 
essential  operation  to  the  blood-vessels  and  their  contents,  we  have  next 
to  inquire  what  the  character  of  that  operation  on  the  vessels  is,  aad 
what  the  phenomena  are  that  it  develop?. 

That  the  blood-vessels  are  enlarged  in  an  inllamed  part  might  be 
inferred  from  the  increased  redness  manifest  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
in  what  respect  does  inflammation  differ  from  congestion,  in  which  also 
the  vessels  are  enlarged?  It  differs  not  only  in  the  accompanying 
sympt<^ms,  and  in  its  results,  but  also  in  the  observed  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part.  Thus,  besides  greater  pain  and  heat,  and  earlier 
and  more  abundant  effusions,  the  more  floritl  hue  of  the  redness,  the 
strong  bo.itint^  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part,  and  the  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  from  its  veins,  clearly  indicate  that  there  ii 
incro:i:^cd  Tnotion  of  blood,  instead  of  diminished  motion,  as  in  conges- 
tion (5  287.) 
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Casual  observation  of  tho  pulsation  of  arteries  leading  to  inflamed 
parts,  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  them ; 
•nd  some  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Alison  and  others  have  also 
proved  that  these  arteries  are  enlarged.^     It  was  found  that  the  arte- 
ries leading  to  the  inflamed  limb  of  a  horse  were  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  a  sound  limb.     John  Uuntcr  had  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  from  experiments  on  the  cars  of  a  rabbit.    Now  this  enlarge- 
ment has  been  traced  to  diminished  tonicity  in  the  affected  arteries,  a 
state  which  is  the  chief  instrument  in  causing  determination  of  blood 
(1326,327.) 

That  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  increased  through  an  inflamed  part, 
is  distinctly  proved  by  the  observation  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  venesection 
being  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  both 
arms  of  a  patient  who  had  an  inflammation  in  one  hand,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  vein  belonging  to  that  hand,  than 
from  that  of  the  other  arm. 

410.  It  is  certain,  both  from  the  preceding  facts,  and  from  direct 
observation  by  the  microscope,  that  determination  of  blood  is  present 
in  inflammation.  The  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  part  re- 
ceire  an  increased  flow ;  there  is  an  augmented  flux  of  blood  towards 
the  whole  of  it,  and  through  some  of  its  vessels.  But  if  this  were  all, 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  determination  of  blood  and  in- 
flammation :  the  greater  redness  and  swelling,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  effusion,  however,  point  out  that  inflammation  is  not  mere 
determination.  Microscopic  research  has  established  one  great  point 
of  difference.  The  observations  of  Thomson,  Hastings,  Kaltenbrunner, 
wd  Marshall  Hall,  have  long  clearly  proved  that  there  is  more  or  less 
ohttruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  most  inflamed. 
Thns  in  the  web  of  tho  frog's  foot,  when  a  part  inflames  from  local 
pritation,  the  blood  is  seen  to  move  more  slowly  where  the  irritation 
w  greatest,  and  gradflally  accumulating  in  the  vessels  there,  it  renders 
them  larger,  redder,  and  more  tortuous,  until  at  length  the  motion 
ceases  altogether  in  them,  whilst  neighbouring  vessels  are  still  per- 
nicated  by  an  increased  current.  A  chief  point  then  in  which  inflam- 
iDation  differs  from  determination  of  blood,  is  thjit  there  is  retarded  or 
Wested  flow  of  blood  in  some  of  the  vessels.  This  answers  to  the 
definition  of  inflammation  already  given :  too  much  blood  in  a  struc- 
^%  with  motion  (of  that  blood)  partially  increasedy  and  partially  di- 
^inifihed  (§  399.) 
-  411.  The  question  now  naturally  arises — What  is  the  cause  of  the 
jbfltructed  or  retarded  flow  of  blood  through  an  inflamed  structure? 
Tbis  has  ever  been  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  pathology  of  inflamma- 
J'^n;  and  it  is  especially  to  solve  this  that  various  hypotheses  have 
been  framed.  Thus  Cullen  supposed  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels 
^  be  the  cause  of  obstruction,  and  therefore  the  proximate  cause  (§  13) 
^f  inflammation.  Dr,  Wilson  Philip  ascribes  the  same  obstruction  to 
^  Weakness  of  the  capillaries  which  he  presumes  to  incapacitate  these 
^^ssels  from  transmitting  the  blood.     John  Hunter  considered  that 

1  Trans,  of  British  Association,  1885. 
18 
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there  is  something  more  active  and  vital  in  the  enlargement  of  inflamed 
vessels,  and  he  applied  to  it  the  term  ^'active  dilatation."  The  analo- 
gous expressions,  "vital  turgescence,"  "turgor  vital  is,'*  "inflammatory 
erection,''  used  by  Kaltcnbrunner  and  other  German  writers,  imply  i 
similar  notion. 

The  hypothesis  of  Gullen  is  quite  inconsistent  with  direct  observBr 
tion,  the  extreme  vessels  being  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  in  » 
state  of  dilatation,  and  not  of  spasmodic  contraction.  This  obsenrir 
tion  corresponds  better  with  the  idea  of  Dr.  W.  Philip,  which  was  in- 
deed founded  upon  it:  but  it  has  been  objected  by  Dr.  Marshall  HtU 
and  others,  that  since  the  capillaries  do  not  aid  the  circulation  of  tbe 
blood  by  their  contraction,  their  "debility"  cannot  be  a  sufficient  caue 
for  interrupted  passage  of  blood  through  them.  The  words  used  bj 
Ilunter  scarcely  convey  any  moaning  that  can  be  accepted  as  an  ei- 
planation.  They  may  be  interpreted  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  self- 
expansive  power  in  the  vessels,  which  power  is  supposed  to  act  in  in- 
flammation as  well  as  in  natural  formative  or  plastic  processes  in  the 
animal  body.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  power  is  quite  at  variance 
with  all  that  is  known  of  animal  physics.  A  part  may  be  expanded 
by  elasticity,  or  by  the  injection  or  retention  of  fluid  in  it,  but  no  direct 
vital  expansile  power  has  been  ever  proved  to  exist.  The  apparently 
active  expansion  of  the  heart,  in  its  diastole,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  organ,  and  the  increasing  weight  of  its  con- 
tents, suddenly  enlarging  its  size  on  the  cessation  of  its  antagoniiing 
systole :  neither  its  structure  nor  its  mode  of  action  countenances  the 
notion  of  a  vital  dilating  power. 

412.  Ualler  and  some  of  his  followers  ascribed  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  part  to  certain  supposed  properties  of  vital  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  into,  or  repelled  from  particular 
parts,  independently  of  all  motion  of  the  living  solids.  These  opinions 
have  been  recently  advocated  with  much  ability  by  Dr.  Alison  ind 
others,  who  consider  changes  in  these  assumed  vital  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions to  be  the  chief  elements  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  as  well 
as  in  other  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  blood  and  its  vessels 
are  mainly  concerned.^     This  hypothesis  needs  the  most  ample  proof 

»  See  Alison's  "Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  1843,  p.  122.  Sere- 
ral  of  Dr.  Alison's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  **  vital  attractions  and  repol* 
sious"  are  founded  on  certain  physiological  facts,  which  he  considers  inexplicable  iainy 
other  view.  It  belongs  properly  to  works  on  physiology  to  discuss  these  matters;  bo* 
I  would  here  express  the  opinion  that  none  of  these  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  satii- 
factory.  The  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  chara  and  other  vegetables  may  be  well  expltmtd 
on  the  principle  of  osmose  and  cxosmose.  A  fluid  of  lower  density  (water)  chemieiny 
acts  on  and  penetrates  membranous  tubes,  containing  a  liquid  of  greater  density  (sipO 
that  which  begins  a  flow  into  the  tubes,  may  sustain  it  in  continued  current  through  then 
so  long  as  the  difl"erence  in  density  and  composition  between  the  water  and  sap  sul^ist  i 
similar  principle  doubtless  aids  the  motion  of  fluids  in  the  animal  body  in  some  instances; 
in  others  the  movements  observed  (as  in  the  air  tubes,  genito-urinary  passages,  &c.)  htv« 
been  traced  to  the  vibrations  of  cilia,  and  are  therefore  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  vitil 
attractions  and  repulsions. 

It  is  said  tliat  when  an  artery  is  tied,  the  blood  censes  to  run  in  the  open  part  of  it, 
and  pusses  away  by  adjoining  branches,  which  become  enlarged  in  proportion,  whilst  the 
tied  portion  becomes  empty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  blood  here  spontancou*lj 
leaves  the  part  of  the  artery  through  which  there  is  no  pasf^agc.     I  demur  to  the  correct- 
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before  it  can  bo  received.  It  assumes  the  existence,  in  the  fluids  as 
irell  as  in  the  solids  of  the  living  body,  of  properties  as  distinctive  and 
18  peculiarly  vital  as  that  of  contractility  or  sensibility.  It  ascribes 
to  these  fluids  and  solids  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion  at  sensible 
distances,  like  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
or  gravitation,  yet  distinct  from  all  these,  and  sometimes  opposed  to 
ihem.  It  attributes  to  the  living  body  a  new  physical  power,  and 
almost  a  discerning  intelligence  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Now, 
before  the  existence  of  such  a  power  can  be  entertained,  it  must  be 
proved  that  the  phenomena  under  consideration  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
explained  through  any  known  vital  or  physical  agencies.  We  have 
already  adduced,  and  referred  to,  arguments  and  observations  which 
tend  to  the  view  that  the  known  physical  and  vital  properties  of  the 
living  body  do  account  for  the  chief  phenomena  of  health  and  disease, 
irithout assuming  the  existence  of  any  forces  of  a  mysterious  character; 
snd  we  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  same  thing  is  not  the  case 
■with  regard  to  inflammation.  If  we  succeed  in  explaining  the  nature 
and  effects  of  inflammation  by  a  reference  to  ascertained  properties,  it 
"will  be  needless  and  unphilosophical  to  assume  the  existence  of  others, 
which  are  mysterious  and  unknown. 

413.  We  have  alreddy  stated  (§  408)  that  inflammation  may  origi- 
nmte  either  in  determination  of  blood,  or  in  congestion ;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  show  that  it  essentially  comprises  both  these  elements  in 
Itself.  The  mode  in  which  the  process  of  inflammation  has  been  chiefly 
studied,  is  by  observing  under  the  microscope  the  effect  of  irritants  on 
ihe  web  of  the  frog's  foot.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
is  only  one  mode  in  which  inflammation  may  begin,  and  we  shall  here- 
after find  that  many  of  the  lower  vertebrate  animals  fail  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  inflammation.     But  obscrva- 

MM  of  the  statement,  and  stiU  more  to  the  explanation.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed 
gnat  surgical  operations  must  have  noticed  the  strong  pulsation  above  the  ligature  of 
tied  arteries;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  secondary  hemorrhage  shows  that  the 
Uood  has  no  inherent  disposition  to  pass  in  a  new  direction.  No  doubt  in  time  the  ar- 
ttity  ceases  to  receive  blood  into  its  tied  portion ;  but  this  is  because  either  a  coagulam 
b  formed  where  the  current  cannot  pass,  or  the  tonicity  of  this  portion  effects  the  con- 
tnotion  of  the  tube,  the  force  of  the  circulation  being  diverted  into  tlie  contiguous  en- 
larged branches.  Hero  is  no  proof  of  any  self-motory  and  self-directing  power  in  the 
blood.  I  have  before  stated  that  all  my  own  microscopic  observations  have  failed  to  de- 
tect iu  the  blood  any  spontaneous  motions,  independent  of  contractions  of  the  solids  or 
of  currents  caused  by  ciliary  motion,  osmosis  and  exosmosis,  and  such  physical  influences. 
The  oscillatory  motion  said  to  have  been  seen  by  liollcr  and  Kaltenbrunner  in  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  inflamed  parts,  "even  after  the  heart  is  at  rest,"  may,  perhaps,  be 
Mcribed  to  the  tome  contraction  of  the  arteries,  which,  although  gradual  in  itself,  is  often 
■een  to  act  by  jerks  on  partially  obstructed  vessels.  A  similar  oscillatory  movement  is 
■ometimes  communicated  to  capillary  vessels  by  the  quivering  contraction  of  ac^oining 
mnscles.  Another  observation  of  Ilaller  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alison,  that  of  ** blood 
escaping  from  vessels  between  the  layers  of  a  living  membrane,  and  nevertheless  pursuing 
its  course  in  a  regular  stream  fur  a  time,  even  against  the  influence  of  gravity/'  m:iy  be 
Ikirly  referred  to  the  vis  ik  tergo  from  the  open  ye8.scl.  In  the  fluids  of  such  a  nicely 
a^jii^ted  hydraulic  apparatus  as  the  vascular  system  of  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  it 
ig  surprising  how  readily  motions  may  be  produced  by  various  physical  causes;  and 
when  these  motions  are  magnified  by  the  microscope,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  been  mistaken  for  vit-il  movements  of  the  fluids  themselves.  It  may  be  further 
added,  that  rhythmical  contractions  have  been  observed  iu  some  instances  in  the  veins  of 
lower  animals;  as  by  Dr.  M.  Hull,  in  the  t^iil  of  the  eel,  and  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  in 
the  wing  of  the  bat  (Philosoph.  Trans.,  1802.) 
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tions  have  also  been  made  on  the  circolation  in  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
with  very  similar  results. 

The  eSect  of  weak  irritants  on  the  vessels  of  the  frog's  web  has  been 
described  before  (§  294,  826.)    It  was  there  stated  that  irritation  maj 
cause  first  determination  of  blood,  and  then  congestion ;  these  resulu 
being  dependent  on  an  enlargement  respectively  of  the  arteries,  and  of 
the  veins  and  capillaries.     But  if  a  strong  irritant  fas  a  grain  of  cap- 
sicum, or  a  minute  globule  of  essential  oiP)  be  applied  to  the  web,  all 
its  blood-vessels  speedily  become  enlarged:  those  most  irritated  are 
very  large  and  red,  and  the  blood  in  them  is  stagnant  and  coagulated: 
contiguous  vessels  are  also  very  large,  but  less  red,  and  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  them  is  slow,  and  often  in  pulses  or  oscillations ;  whilst 
in  vessels  beyond,  the  enlargement  of  the  capillaries  is  less  consider- 
able, but  that  of  the  arteries  is  obvious,  and  the  current  of  the  blood 
is  very  rapid. 

Now,  it  is  obviously  the  sta^ation  or  tardv  motion,  of  blood  in  en- 
larged capillaries,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  increased  flow,  that 
characterizes  inflammation ;  we  have,  however,  still  to  inquire  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  stagnation.  This  cause  must  be  either  in  the  vessels,  or 
in  their  blood,  or  in  both.     The  latter  we  shall  find  to  be  the  true  case. 

414.  We  have  already  pointed  out  (§  300)  that  atony  and  flaccidity 
of  blood-vessels  may  become  a  cause  of  impediment  to  a  current  through 
them,  not  by  preventing  these  vessels  from  actively  contracting  on  their 
contents,  (for  they  have  no  such  power,)  but  by  removing  that  tone  by 
which  the  vessels  maintain  the  calibre  and  the  tension  best  calculated 
to  transmit  onwards  the  force  of  the  current.  Vessels  thus  weak  and 
inelastic,  instead  of  equally  conveying  the  current,  become  distended, 
lengthened,  and  tortuous  on  receiving  it ;  and  by  the  very  mass  of 
their  contents,  as  well  as  by  their  inelasticity,  they  partly  break  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  partly  turn  it  into  other  channels.  The  mode  in 
which  this  results  in  inflammation  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  re- 
view other  local  modifications  of  the  circulation  in  comparison  with  it. 

In  determination  of  blood,  the  arteries  are  enlarged,  and  so  are  the 
capillaries  in  moderate  proportion ;  the  circulation  is  therefore  equally 
increased.  In  congestion,  the  capillaries  are  greatly  enlarged,  without 
any  increase  of  the  arteries:  the  motion  is  therefore  impaired;  but  still 
it  may  diff'use  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  moves  slowly. 
But  if  to  congested  capillaries  there  be  added  the  increased  and  abrupt 
force  of  the  current  from  enlarged  arteries,  or  if  to  determination  of 
blood  (enlarged  arteries,  §  32G)  an  atonic  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
be  joined,  the  propulsive  power  of  the  current  will  be  impaired.  As  in 
the  experiment  with  the  intestine  (§  300,)  the  blood  will  pulsate  or 
oscillate  in  the  distended  vessels  rather  than  pass  through  them ;  and 
the  main  current  will  pass  through  collateral  anastomosing  channels, 
which  then  become  the  seat  of  simple  determination  or  increased  flow. 
This  is  just  the  state  of  things  in  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation; 
and  if  either  the  capillaries  do  not  speedily  recover  their  tone,  or 
the  arteries  do  not  contract,  the  blood  becomes  stagnant  in  parti, 

^  These  arc  preferred  because  tlicj  produce  no  chemical  change  in  the  parts. 
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its  particles  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  obstruction  is  confirmed.  Some  d(  the  capillaries  still  remain  in 
their  arterial  portions  open,  and  exposed  to  pulsative  force  from  the 
supplying  arteries;  whicli  continues  to  strain  their  coats,  and  causes  an 
oscillatory  motion  of  their  contents,  but  no  passage  through  them. 
Such  are  the  phenomena  which  we  see  under  the  microscope. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  inferred  that  one  cause  of  the  stagnation  or 
retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  is  a  weak, 
inelastic  state  of  the  capillary  vessels  ;*  such,  in  fact,  as  exists  in  cases 
of  atonic  congestion;  on  referring  to  the  causes  of  inflammation  (§  404,) 
it  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  them  act  by  first  producing  conges- 
tion. Nay,  we  have  found  (§  2di)  that  even  irritants,  in  some  measure, 
operate  in  the  same  way.  "  The  continued  application  of  stimuli  to  a 
part  is  sometimes  followed,  not  by  inflammation,  but  by  congestion. 
This  especially  happens  in  the  liver,  a  chiefly  venous  organ ;  but  it 
occurs  also  in  other  parts.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  stimuli  act 
by  exhausting  the  contractility  of  the  small  vessels,  and  thus  leaving 

them  weakened  and  distended  by  their  contents 

But  on  the  application  of  a  strong  stimulant,  such  as  a  minute  particle 
of  essential  oil,  the  previous  arterial  contraction  is  not  apparent,  and 
the  enlargement  is  speedy  and  obvious,  causing  extreme  rapidity  of 
motion  and  enlargement  in  all  the  vessels.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  size 
of  the  arteries  begins  to  diminish,  and  with  it  the  motion  in  the  capil- 
laries beyond  them.  Many  of  the  capillaries  still  retain  their  enlarged 
dimensions ;  in  them  the  motion  is  most  sluggish,  and,  in  some  parts, 
ceases  altogether.*'* 

415.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  obstruction  and  much  of  the 
other  features  of  inflammation,  are  generally  dependent  on  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood  within  the  inflamed  vessels.  J.  Hunter 
did  not  overlook  this ;  and,  besides  describing  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  most  inflamed  vessels,  he  mentions  the  adhesion  of  fibrin 
to  their  interior.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed  vessels 
was  also  noticed  by  Gendrin  and  others;  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  attri- 
buted the  obstruction  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation  to  the  adhesion  of 
blood-globules  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Poiseuille,  in  his  observations  with  regard  to  the  motionless  layer  of 
serum  which  intervenes  between  the  moving  blood  and  the  walls  of 
blood-vessels,  had  noticed  that  the  blood  corpuscles  sometimes  get  into 
this  still  layer,  and  either  remain  fixed  there,  or  move  onwards  more 

1  Tt  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  I  have  supposed  a  similar  atonic  state  of  the 
arteries  to  be  the  cause  of  an  increased  flow  through  (henif  and  to  be  the  physical  cause 
of  determination  of  blood.  But  this  is  no  objection.  The  arteries,  as  compared  with  the 
capillaries,  are  few  in  number;  the  current  in  them  is  rapid;  they  are  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  a  ris  d.  tergo  which  maintains  the  velocity  of  that  current,  whatsoever  may 
be  their  aiUbre:  when  their  coats  lose  some  of  their  tone,  this  pressure  of  blood  into 
thenoi  stretches  them  to  tension,  and  they  thus  admit  an  augmented  force  and  volume. 
In  capillaries,  on  the  other  liand,  the  current  is  so  mucli  sulxiivided  and  straitened  that 
It  is  easily  disturbed,  and  the  motion,  naturally  tardy,  is  readily  arrested,  and  this  the 
more  surely  in  proportion  as  the  blood  ceases  to  undergo  the  changes  which  nataraUy 
favour  its  passage  through  them  (|  205,  note.] 

*  Extracted  Arom  the  author's  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1811;  Medical  Gas.,  July  18, 
1841. 
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elowly  than  the  rest  of  the  blood.     In  repeating  this  observation  with 
Mr.  Toynbee,  \?e  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  red  corpuscles,  or  ellip- 
tical blood  discs,  that  thus  adhered  to,  or  slowly  rolled  along  the  sides 
of  the  vessels,  but  the  white  or  colourless  bodies  (§  212,)  called  by 
MUller,  lymph  globules.     (The  following  description  is  taken  from  mv 
Gulatonian  Lectures,  of  1841:) — "I  have  never  seen  a  solitary  elliptb 
cal  disc  adhering  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel ;  and  whenever  one  was  a^ 
rested  in  its  course,  it  was  from  its  becoming  hitched  by  one  or  more 
of  the  adherent  round  globules.     But  what  appeared  to  me  most  re- 
markable with  regard  to  these  white  globules,  was  the  great  difference 
in  their  number  under  different  circumstances.     In  young  frogs,  and 
in  those  much  subjected  to  experiment,  they  are  always  present  in  greet 
numbers ;  but  in  healthy  adult  frogs,  placed  under  the  microscope  with 
as  little  handling  of  the  web  as  possible,  there  were  comparatively  few 
to  be  seen."     It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  effect  of  iriitt- 
tion  or  mechanical  injury  was  best  seen.     ''By  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  the  web,  partial  stagnation  was  produced  in  many  of  the  veseeb; 
and  when  this  yielded  to  the  returning  current,  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels were  seen  studded  with  the  white  globules ;  whilst  many  others  ef 
the  same  kind  rolled  over  them  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
I  have  before  mentioned  (§  204,)  that  a  similar  result  ensued  after  the 
web  had  been  stimulated  by  capsicum  or  an  aromatic  water.     Even  m 
the  rapid  flow  of  blood  following  these  applications,  minute  globaks 
could  be  seen  creeping  slowly  along  the  transparent  outline  of  the 
larger  vessels ;  and  as  the  arteries  contracted,  and  the  flow  through  the 
other  vessels  became  less  rapid,  the  number  of  these  globules  increased, 
their  motion  became  slower,  and  many  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  res- 
sels.     If  the  stimulus  used  was  rather  strong  or  long  applied,  the 
number  of  sticking  globules  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  red  cor- 
puscles  from   passing;  and  these   becoming   impacted   in  increased 
numbers,  gave  to  the  obstructed  vessels  a  uniform  and  deeper  red 
colour.     When  the  stimulation  was  moderate,  and  equally  applied  to 
the  web^  the  stagnation  usually  took  place   first  in  some  of  those 
anastomosing  veins  in  which  the  current  is  naturally  slow  and  varying 
in  direction ;  but  when  a  stronger  stimulus  (as  an  essential  oil)  was 
used,  the  stagnation  speedily  ensued  at  the  point  of  its  application;  in 
fact,  unless  very  minute  quantities  were  employed,  the  stagnation  was 
almost  immediate  and  extensive."^ 

1  Med.  Q:ii.,  Julj  23,  1841.  It  was  not  until  after  these  observations  were  made  thit 
I  beciinc  acquainted  with  similar  ones,  previously  published  by  Mr.  Addison,  of  Great 
Malveru,  iu  the  Med.  Gaz.  of  Jan.  *20th  of  the  same  year.  The  following  descripti-iD  if 
given  by  Mr.  Addison: — "In  the  frog's  web,  two  days  after  the  application  of  wtii 
some  of  the  larger  capillaries  or  smaller  veins,  there  are  a  great  number  of  globules,  Xt. 
8,**  (lymph  globules;)  "and  it  is  quite  extraordinary  to  observe  tlie  difference  in  mvtt- 
ment  between  these  round  speckled  globules  and  the  oval  ones;  the  blood  globules ptM 
in  a  continued  stream,  while  in  the  S'lme  fluid,  in  the  same  vessel,  are  a  great  mulUtide 
of  other  (lymph.  No.  8)  globules,  which  do  not  move,  or  do  so  very  sluggishly;  evoy 
now  and  then  they  move  slowly,  apparently  urged  on  by  the  repeated  knocks  they  reodw 
from  the  blood  globules.  It  would  appear  that  after  the  capillary  vessels  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  salt,  the  round  (lymph)  globules  accumulate  in  an  unusual  manner,  andtkc 
blood  globules  repeatedly  slide  over  and  knock  against  them.  In  some  of  the  rtaiAf, 
there  is  a  rapid  stream  of  blood  in  the  centre,  whilst  at  the  circumference  there  are  mtfj 
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416.  I  varied  these  observations  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  always 
Found  considerable  or  continued  irritation  of  the  vessels  in  the  frog's 
ireb  to  be  attended  with  the  appearance  and  adhesion  of  the  colourless 
l^lobules ;  and  that  when  the  irritant  used  is  at  all  strong,  or  frequently 
applied,  many  vessels  become  totally  obstructed,  get  larger  and  redder 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  red  corpuscles  in  them,  (the 
blood  liquor  having  passed  on,)  and  exhibit  to  the  naked  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  inflammatory  injection.  One  cause  of  obstruction  seems 
to  be  comprised  in  two  circumstances — the  increased  production  of 
white  globules^  and  their  remarkable  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  walls 
rf  the  vessels  and  to  one  another.  It  must  however  bo  stated  that  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  and  Mr.  Paget  do  not  admit  that  the  appearance  of 
the  pale  corpuscles  is  so  constant  or  essential  as  I  have  described  it. 
In  his  observations  on  the  circulation  in  the  bat*s  wing,  Mr.  Paget 
traced  the  production  of  inflammation  when  very  few  pale  corpuscles 
were  present;  and  he  considers  their  abundance  in  frogs  to  be  an  in- 
lioation  of  unhealthiness  in  the  animal.  I  much  regret  that  my  en- 
jsgemcnts  do  not  permit  me  to  return  to  these  investigations ;  which  I 
nmnot  consider  as  definitely  concluded  by  the  negative  observations 
lince  made.  Of  the  abundant  production  of  pale  corpuscles  in  the 
[rog*s  web  under  irritation,  I  have  still  no  doubt;  but  that  the  same 
takes  place  in  warm-blooded  animals  may  be  questioned,  after  the 
rtntements  of  Messrs.  Paget  and  W.  Jones.  Still  Mr.  Gulliver  assures 
Be  that  he  never  failed  to  find  pale  corpuscles  more  or  less  abundant 
in  the  blood  taken  from  inflamed  parts  of  human  subjects  previously 
beftlthy,  in  whom  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
ridental  injury.  He  also  considers  the  inflamed  vessek  to  be  the  seat 
of  an  increased  cell-formation.  Such  positive  observations  should  have 
at  least  as  much  weight  as  opposite  ones,  which  are  negative;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  pale  globules  may  escape  notice  in  vessels 
in  which  the  blood  is  stagnant,  from  their  being  completely  covered  by 
the  red  corpuscles  which  are  found  among  them. 

The  origin  of  the  white  corpuscles  (§  195,)  seen  in  the  blood,  is  in- 
Tolved  in  some  doubt.     They  are  distinctly  spheroidal  bodies,  of  a 

Silatinous  consistence,  and  composed  of  granules,  some  of  which  have 
e  distinct  appearance  of  nuclei.  According  to  Mr.  Addison,*  they 
are  invested  by  a  delicate  membrane,  and  are  granular  cells,  which, 
slowly  by  the  action  of  water,  more  promptly  by  the  operation  of  so- 
lution of  potass,  are  caused  to  burst  and  discharge  granules  and  mole- 
oules.  In  this  respect,  the  colourless  corpuscles  differ  from  the  blood 
discs,  which  burst  speedily  under  the  same  treatment,  and  are  almost 

■tatioDAry,  round,  spotted  globules,  which  do  not  obey  the  impulse  which  urges  the  stream 
of  blood,  but  remain,  or  move  on  slowly,  by  little  starts,  at  uncertnin  intervals,  and  with 
vaequal  pace."  This  account  corresponds  yery  exactly  with  what  I  have  myself  observed; 
but  I  should  not  consider  the  experiment  so  conclusive  with  regard  to  inflammation,  inas- 
Boch  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  might  have  been  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  lymph  globules.  In  my  observations,  1  was  careful  to  use  no  irritant  which  has  any 
known  chemical  action  on  the  blood.  The  greater  prevalence  of  the  pale  globules  in  the 
aotionless  layer  had  been  noticed  by  Wagner  and  others ;  and  their  more  abundant  pro- 
dnotion  in  inflamed  parts  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gulliver. 
^  Tnuii.  of  Provincial  Med  and  Surg.  Absoc,  1848,  p.  240. 
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dissolved  by  either  of  these  fluids.     They  appear  to  consist  of  fibrin, 
or  rather  deutoxide  of  protein;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  granular 
bodies  formed  in  an  albuminous  fluid,  each  granule  probably  has  a 
central  nucleus  or  molecule  of  fat,  ^hich  makes  their  specific  graritj 
lower  than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles :  hence  their  disposition  to  collect 
in  the  bufly  coat  of  inflamed  blood.     The  increased  number  of  these 
bodies  within  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Addison  as  well  as  by  myself;  and  from  careful  comparison  instituted 
with  uninflamcd  vessels,  I  infer  that  this  increase  is  due,  not  merely 
to  their  being  arrested  in  their  transit  through  the  inflamed  vessel 
but  to  their  being  actually  formed  in  greater  numbers,  and  that  there 
is  thus  in  the  inflammatory  process  an  increased  cell-formation  withiB 
the  vessels,     Nor  is  it  difficult  chemically  to  account  for  this  prodiM- 
tion,  if  wo  consider  the  combination  of  causes  which  are  operating  iB 
inflamed  vessels.     The  blood  liquid  is  highly  charged  with  protein, 
which  needs  only  a  further  process  of  oxidation  to  make  it  assume  the 
solid  form  of  deutoxide :  this  process  is  supplied  by  the  free  current  of 
arterial  blood  (determination)  wliich  rushes  into  the  obstructed  ffxt- 
tions,  and  brings  the  red  corpuscles,  the  oxygen  carriers,  in  such  f(ff- 
cible  contact  with  blood  liquor  as  favours  the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the 
protein  contained  in  it.     As  the  protein  becomes  oxidized,  it  consoli- 
dates in  a  granular  form,  and  the  more  readily  around  the  oily  mol^ 
cules  always  difi'used  through  the  blood  liquid ;  and  these  form  the 
granules.     But  the  granules  also  cohere  in  clusters,  and  form  the  pak 
corpuscles  of  various  sizes  which  appear  adhering  to  and  creeping  along 
the  sides  of  irritated  vessels.^     This  explanation  corresponds  with  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  such  numbers  of  pale  corpuscles  appear  in 
the  vessels  of  the  frog's  web,  not  only  after  its  continued  irritation, 
but  also  after  its  momentary  rough  handling  or  squeezing,  wherebj 
the  vessels  are  partially  obstructed,  and  so  the  force  of  the  arteriil 
current  directed  on  their  contents;  the  walls  then  appear  studded  with 
adherent  and  creeping  corpuscles;  but  as  the  impediment  and  the  de- 
termination are  not  permanent,  the  lingering  corpuscles  are  soon  swept 
away  and  disappear:  in  inflamed  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  their  pre- 
sence is  more  constant ;  and  their  abundance  in  the  blood  in  inflamma- 
tion has  been  long  since  noticed  by  Gendrin,  Gulliver,  Addison,  and 
others;  although  more  recently  questioned  by  Mr.  W.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Paget. 

'  The  accompanying  liiapram  exiiibits  the  appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  the  capil- 
lario!*  of  n  frog's  Kob  after  the  application  of  a  partiole  of  capsicum;  and  althoogh  per- 
haps not  repri'senting  a  type  of  healthy  inflammation  in  a  warm-blooded  animal,  yet  pro- 
bably it  atfonls  some  illusirati.^n  of  the  pr-ces?  in  i:s  lower  form>).  The  elliptical  blood- 
di-v.'s  .  .'-^  are  running  in  the  axi?  of  the  vessel,  which  is  much  namsweil  by  white  globoltt 
a«lhcring  to  the  walls,  or  only  s!owly  rolling  al-.  ng  them.  These  globule?  are  speckled 
with  niKVoi  or  granules,  refract  the  light  smrgiv,  and  when  rolled  on  by  the  current, 
s.  mo  ^r  iliom  beoonie  pear-shape  1  fr^^m  their  sticking  to  the  vessel,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  dr.i.;;:::!,:  tail,  -een  very  we.l  in  t*io<e  marked  i:  in  a^terirg  the  focus*,  similar  glo- 
bu\'^  m  ;y  bo  seen  aiihoring  to  the  other  ]>art-  of  the  vossol.  The  sh.ide<.i  portion  {c)  ii 
t  t  »r.y  o'i'structed  with  white  and  red  corpuscles.  s">  impacted  together  as  to  form  a  bo- 
mogetio  »us  rod  mass.  I  hue  olten  seen  the  {articles  at  /  exhibit  a  pu's^iting  orosdl- 
Utory  inotiv»n,  C'^rr»>spvr.  I'ng  ^ith  the  action  of  the  heurt:  which,  after  ft  time,  bii 
soemcd  to  sucv'ee\i  in  breaking  dowu  the  obstructing  mas?,  which  then  has  passed  tw^ 
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417.  We  hare  next  to  notice  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  pale 
eorpuBcles  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  disposition  has 
been  aeciibed  to  a  vital  attraction ;  bnt  although  it  is  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  life  and  organization,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
mere  result  of  the  physical  property  of  adhesiveness  common  to  soft 
•olids  of  glutinous  material.  The  same  property  is  shown  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope  by  the  pale  corpuscles  sticking  to  the  glass,  whilst 
the  red  particles  float  in  the  liquid.  It  has  however  been  objected 
tint  in  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels  "  the  white  corpuscles  do  not  show 
•ny  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  the  red  particles,  which 
they  naturally  would  do  if  their  surfaces  were  adhesive  enough  to  cause 
them  to  stick  to  tbe  walls  of  the  vessels." '  This  objection  has  no  force 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  white  corpuscles  do  cohere  most  readily 
when  brought  into  contact,  and  tho  reason  why  they  appear  separate 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  is  because  they  at  once  stick  to  the  glass 
and  are  not  free  to  move  and  congregate  like  tho  red  corpuscles.  They 
do  not  uBually  adhere  to  the  red  corpuscles,  because  these  are  smooth, 
loose  Bscs  of  fluid,  possessing  exosmotio  properties  which  are  intended 
to  keep  them  as  loose  and  free  from  each  other  as  possible,  so  that 
thcj  may  he  carried  with  every  motion  of  the  current.'     But  there  are 

In  clots,  ImviDg  tbo'teeicl  (c)  itudJeil  with  pule  corpuioles  like  the  rest;  tbii  rexult  li 
•bMrreil  whether  the  obatruetiaii  hive  taken  plue  nnddenlj,  or  alowl;,  thawing  that  in 
either  cue  theiB  corpuscles  mns  present. 


>  Briliib  aad  ForeiRn  Medicnl  Review.  Julj,  1844,  p.  lOT. 

*  These  phyiicul  dilTeretice^  mnrbe  ruilFlj  illusttBted  bjaelot  orndhMiteJelljaoda 
in  blkdiler  oantnininf;  water:  the  j«1l7  ndheros  to  anj  plane  or  cnncave  aurrnce,  an  that 
OBonnt  be  detncbed  tiy  iniervion,  ths  bladder  rolls  reodil;  when  the  surface  is  incllaed, 
ti  will  not  adhere  ercn  to  tbe  jallj. 
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circumstances  in  which  the  red  and  pale  corpuscles  do  cohere  together; 
that  is  when  their  compression  vrithin  the  yessels  prevents  exosmosis: 
so  also  there  is  a  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  whidi 
the  pale  corpuscles  adhere  to  them  little  or  not  at  all ;  that  is  when 
osmosis  through  the  walls  of  the  corpuscles  is  as  free  as  exosmosis,  in 
the  absence  of  all  distention  of  the  vessel ;  and  this  explains  why,  in 
the  instance  before  mentioned,  the  adherent  pale  corpuscles  become 
detached  as  the  circulation  is  restored  to  its  natural  state. 

The  ordinary  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood  certainly  have  a  cell-wall, 
as  described  by  Gulliver  and  Addison ;  but  those  recently  formed  ii 
inflamed  vessels  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  invested,  and  hence  tbeir 
more  adhesive  property.  They  soon,  however,  acquire  this  outer  men- 
brane,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pellicle  of  coagulated 
albumen  or  deutoxide  of  protein  of  a  more  solid  consistence  than  tbe 
rest  of  the  corpuscle.  Globules  of  milk,  oil,  &c.,  in  serum  acquire  an  il* 
buminous  coating,  in  like  manner,  as  observed  by  Ascherson,  Donnd, 
and  Gulliver.  That  much  of  the  process  of  cell-formation  is  of  ft 
chemical  character  cannot  admit  of  doubt;  but  in  all  probability 
the  future  behaviour  of  the  cells  thus  formed  will  be  determined  \ij 
their  capacity  for  vital  properties,  of  which  we  know  little. 

418.  Except  as  the  chief  vehicles  of  oxygen,  the  red  corposdei 
seem  to  be  less  concerned  than  the  white  corpuscles,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  obstruction  of  inflamed  vessels:  the  red  corpuscles  nc 
seen  at  first  free,  although  twisting  and  struggling  between  the  teeo- 
mulating  white  corpuscles:  and  so  long  as  they  do  move  along,  thej 
shotc  no  disposition  to  cohere  or  form  rouleaux:  but  if  the  obstmctioi 
be  increased  a  little  by  another  white  corpuscle  or  two,  so  narrowing 
the  path,  that  the  red  corpuscles  can  no  longer  find  a  passage,  then 
these  also  stick,  and  forced  by  the  current  from  behind,  their  flexible 
and  elastic  bodies  become  jammed  in  such  numbers  in  the  interstices 
of  the  white  corpuscles,  that  the  whole  vessel  speedily  presents  an 
almost  homogeneous  deep  red  colour,  from  the  great  accumulation  of  red 
particles,  the  liquor  sanguinis  having  filtered  through.  This  is  the  stite 
of  total  obstruction,  the  process  of  which  may  be  watched  when  tbe 
irritation  is  extremely  gentle ;  but  in  most  instances  this  condition  ii 
produced  so  suddenly  and  extensively  that  the  successive  changes  in- 
volved in  it  escape  observation,  and  the  contents  of  the  vessels  ap- 
pear to  become  at  once  stagnant  and  uniformly  red,  as  if  the  blood  bid 
suddenly  coagulated  within  them.  The  pale  corpuscles  are  no  longer 
distinctly  visible ;  and  therefore  their  presence  has  been  denied  by  fiome 
observers ;  but  if  in  any  part  the  current  again  forces  a  passage,  some 
of  those  corpuscles  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels.* 

^  Mr.  "Wharton  Jones  ami  Mr.  Paget  whilst  they  both  question  that  the  pale  corpuscte 
have  much  i^hnre  in  causing  the  obstruction  of  the  ve:*se]s  in  inflammation,  do  not  ngrM 
as  to  the  coudition  of  the  red  cor^^usclcs.  Mr.  Jones  states  that  lie  has  seen  these  cluster 
together  in  rolls  within  the  vessels  of  a  bat's  wing  under  irrit4ition  (Med.  Chir.  Trttf^ 
1S'):J,  p.  :VM\\)  whilht  Mr.  Paget  assserts  that  »*the  corpuscles  are  indeed  ch)selj  crowded, 
but  they  are  not  clustered,  nor  do  they  appear  adherent"  ( Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology, 
18r)S,  vol.  i.,  p.  Z\\\,)  Mr.  (Julliver  writes  to  me  that  he  has  observed  the  agpregtti«i 
of  botli  re«i  and  pale  corpuscles  within  the  vesseL<i:  and  he  considers  that  the  ohstruetiM 
of  the  vessels  is  mainly  due  to  this.     lie  adds,  **  this  pale  cell-formation  and  diMolatiei 
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We  have  formerly  admitted  as  probable  the  influence  of  osmotic  force 
in  promoting  and  retarding  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  ca- 
|Hliaries  (§  tiQo:)  and  as  variations  in  this  force  ^rere  recognised  as  con- 
eerncd  in  the  obstruction  of  congestion,  and  in  the  increased  flow  of 
determination,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  obtain  also  in  in- 
flammation, which  comprises  the  conditions  of  congestion  and  determi- 
nation in  difibrent  parts  of  the  afiectcd  vessels.  I  suppose  this  osmo- 
tic force  to  depend  on  certain  chemical  affinities  subsisting  between  the 
eonstituents  of  the  blood  and  those  of  the  vessels  which  convey  it: 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  derangement  in  these  affinities  may 
impair,  suspend,  and  even  reverse  the  motion  so  far  as  it  arises  from 
this  force.  But  this  force  is  almost  if  not  entirely  limited  to  the  ca- 
)»llary  vessels,  and  will  be  superseded  in  proportion  as  these  get  dis- 
tended, and  the  chemical  relations  between  them  and  their  contents 
become  balanced.  Very  probably  therefore  this  cause  of  obstruction 
in  the  circulation  is  rather  connected  with  the  incipient  process  of  in- 
flammation than  with  its  full  development. 

419.  The  foregoing  considerations  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
process  of  inflammation  is  essentially  more  complex  as  well  as  further 
removed  from  the  natural  state,  than  either  congestion  or  determina- 
tion of  blood;  that  it  includes,  in  fact,  both  of  these  conditions  toge- 
ther with  certain  changes  in  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  and  leads  to 
farther  results  more  extensive  and  more  varied  than  those  that  follow 
from  congestion  and  determination.  There  is  increased  motion  or  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  affected  part,  with  a  more  or  less  obstruct- 
ed flow  through  it:  the  force  of  the  increased  motion  being  partly 
expended  on  the  arterial  portions  of  the  obstructed  vessels  (§  414)  and 
partly  diverted  into  the  collateral  channels  so  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  anastomosis  of  vessels  (§  410.)  The  obstruction  in  the  vessels  of  an 
inflamed  part  seems  to  be  due  to  several  circumstances,  which  proba- 
bly vary  considerably  in  different  forms  and  degrees  of  inflammation. 
Thus  in  those  which  begin  with  congestion  (§  403)  the  obstruction  may 
depend  much  on  the  increased  mass  of  blood  in  the  distended  capillaries 
and  the  impaired  elasticity  of  their  coats  (§  800 ;)  and  in  part  on  the 
diminution  of  the  osmotic  force  (§  2!)5)  which  naturally  favours  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries.  Changes  in  the  blood  proba- 
bly ensue  sooner  or  later  in  all  instances,  and  tend  to  increase  the  ob- 
■truction ;  but  it  is  where  the  inflammation  originates  in  direct  irrita- 
tion (§  402)  that  the  blood  in  the  vessels  seems  most  speedily  to  become 
a  cause  of  obstruction,  even  in  opposition  to  an  increased  current  di- 
rected on  it  through  the  enlarged  arteries ;  and  of  these  blood  changes, 

it  constant  in  true  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  is  indeed  an  essential  part  of  it,  as  I 
infer  from  numberless  observations  on  inflamed  human  parts." 

In  his  latest  observations  on  the  wing  of  the  bat,  Mr.  W.  Jones  admits  that  **  after  the 
web  had  been  much  irritated,  he  has  seen,  in  the  venous  radicles  especially,  colourless 
oorpiiscles  accumulated  in  great  numbers,  as  we  so  often  see  them  in  the  frog"  (loe.  cU,) 

Although,  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  pale  corpuscles  may  not  be  so  uni- 
versally or  largely  concerned  in  causing  the  obstruction  in  the  vessels  of  inflnmed  parte, 
ee  my  observations  formerly  led  me  to  suppose,  yet  I  think  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  usually  have  an  important  share  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  in 
jDQiitribating  to  its  results. 
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a  diminution  in  the  osmotic  properties  may  be  one ;  the  formation  of 
pale  adhesive  granules  and  compound  cells  is  another;  possibly  the 
agglomeration  of  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  a  third;  and  the  result  of 
this  co-operation  is  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  capillaries  are  obstructed 
by  a  mass  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  no 
longer  distinguishable. 

420.  The  effect  of  these  changes,  the  essential  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, is,  that  much  of  the  circulating  force  conveyed  by  the  arteries  ii 
expended  on  their  capillary  terminations;  the  enlargement  and  tortu- 
osity of  these  capillaries,  the  production  of  corpuscles  which  adhere 
to  their  sides,  and  their  consequent  total  obstruction  by  these  and  the 
red  corpuscles  together,  seem  to  be  so  many  several  expedients  used  by 
nature  to  direct  the  force  of  the  circulation  to  the  particular  vessels  \!j 
which  the  process  of  reparation  and  nutrition  is  chiefly  carried  on.  We 
have  further  suggested,  that  an  obvious  effect  of  this  local  direction  or 
determination  of  force,  is  the  more  free  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  plii- 
ma,  and  that  the  resulting  formation  of  a  solid  deutoxide  of  protein  ii 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  material  of  thoee 
white  corpuscles  which  augment  and  complete  the  obstruction.  Thii 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  farther  changes  effected  by  inflammi* 
tion. 

421.  We  have  already  found  that  an  inflamed  part  is  the  seat  boA 
of  determination,  and  of  congestion  or  obstruction.     It  is  this  comU- 
nation  that  leads  to  the  changes  which  characterize  inflammation,  tiri 
which,  in  extent  and  variety,  exceed  the  changes  from  any  other  \aA 
of  hyper.Tmia.     The  determination  of  blood  to  the  obstructed  vesseli 
and  to  neighbouring  parts  is  attended  with  the  ordinary  results  of  tUi 
process  (>i  803,  &c. :)  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  because  the 
cause  of  determination  is  more  permanent.     The  congestion  or  stagm- 
tion  has  also  its  effects  (§  303,  &c. ;)  and  these  too  are  more  markei 
and  peculiar  than  usual,  because  the  obstruction  is  more  complete  thu 
in  congestion  in  general,  and  because  it  is  modified  by  the  influence  rf 
a  continued  force  of  blood  acting  physically  and  chemically  against  it 
and  by  the  new  or  increased  cell-formation  set  up  in  and  around  the 
minute  vessels.     All  these  circumstances  point  out  that  the  natural 
functions  of  the  vessels  must  be  much  modified  by  inflammation,  andthii 
in  different  modes  in  different  parts  of  the  inflamed  site.     Thus,  in  the 
vessels  which  are  the  channels  of  an  increased  flow,  the  functions  wiD 
be  more  or  less  exalted  or  excited;  whilst  in  those  that  are  obstructed, 
vital  properties  will  be  more  or  less  depraved  and  impaired.     It  is  the 
approximation  of  two  such  opposite  conditions,  excitement  and  inte^ 
ruption  of  living  actions  almost  in  the  same  spot,  that  renders  continml 
intlamniation  so  seriously  destructive  to  structure  as  well  as  to  function. 

422.  Inilammation  at  first  much  exalts  sensibility  ^^^  133)  and  con- 
tractility ^§  111:^  causing  tenderness,  pain,  and  spasm.  But  the  ob- 
structed oiroulation  iviay  cause  a  susfH^nsion  of  these  properties  (§273) 
in  the  centre  of  the  ui;soh:of,  whilst  in  surrounding  parts,  the  sett  of 
dotoruunaiion.  they  are  exalted.  The  syn:pa:hetic  relations  (§  152, 
L"t»  if  the  ii:!l;;nu'd  ]\\rt  are  also  o^ir.:ii;i.!y  affected.  Natural  secre- 
tions are  either  suspended  bv  iu2a:uma::or..  or  altered  bv  the  addition 
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to  them  of  various  modifications  of  the  serous  and  albuminous  parts  of 
the  blood.  This  involves  the  change  of  the  nutritive  process,  which  is 
10  important  and  early  a  part  of  inflammation,  that  it  must  be  noticed 
more  fully.  We  shall  recur  to  the  other  effects  of  inflammation  under 
the  head  of  symptoms. 

423.  The  effusions  from  inflamed  vessels  are,  at  an  early  period, 
mach  the  same  as  those  produced  by  tense  congestion  (§  305 — 8)  and 
determination  of  blood  (§  340, 1 ;)  but  they  commonly  occur  in  greater 
abundance,  contain  more  animal,  fatty,  and  saline  matter ;  and,  as  the 
inflammation  advances,  sometimes  present  appearances  not  found  in 
eases  of  mere  congestion  or  determination.  Thus  the  effusion  at  first 
is  a  thin  serum,  causing  swelling  in  complex  textures,  accumulating  in 
the  dependent  parts  of  serous  cavities,  or  diluting  the  secretion  of  the 
more  simple  mucous  membranes.  But  soon  fibrin  is  also  effused,  a  part 
of  which  may  concrete  into  coagulable  lymph,  or  still  remain  dissolved, 
as  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Fatty  matter  is  also  present,  both  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  and  in  coagulated  fibrin ;  it  is  visible  under  the  microscope  in 
the  form  of  molecules,  separate  and  aggregated.^  Thus  an  inflamed 
pleura  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  lymph ;  and  the  clear  body  effused 
into  the  sac,  when  removed  from  the  body,  sometimes  spontaneously 
separates  into  a  fibrinous  clot  and  serum.  When  this  occurs  in  com- 
plex textures  a  hardness  is  given  to  the  swelling,  as  in  phlegmon  of 
cellular  membrane,  hepatization  of  the  lung,  &c.  In  mucous  mem- 
branes, there  may  be  thickening  of  the  submucous  texture,  and  the 
mucous  secretion  often  becomes  unusually  viscid.  The  salt  taste  of 
the  expectoration  in  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis  denotes  the  increase 
of  saline  matter  in  it.  The  presence  of  the  chlorides  in  the  substance 
of  an  inflamed  lung  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  L.  Beale  to  correspond 
with  their  absence  from  the  urine  in  pneumonia.  Thus  the  inflamed 
vessels  seem  to  acquire  for  the  time  a  new  excretory  action. 

424.  The  microscope  has  supplied  much  detailed  and  precise  in- 
formation regarding  the  nature  of  inflammatory  effusions,  although 
fvther  research  is  yet  needed,  into  their  varieties  and  relations  to 
each  other.  In  the  frog's  web,  after  inflammation  has  continued  some 
hours,  there  appear  outside  of  the  vessels,  (especially  where  the  strongest 
carrent  encounters  the  most  complete  obstruction,)  white  globules  or 
corpuscles,  with  specks  in  them,  exactly  like  the  pale  granular  globules 
within  the  vessels  (§  415.)  These  are  found  in  most  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory effusions,  and  are  called  exudation  corpuscles^  granule  cells^ 
or  fibrinous  globules,  Mandl  supposes  them  to  be  merely  consolidated 
globules  of  fibrin,  and  states,  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  seen  to 
coagulate  in  similar  globules  on  the  glass  of  the  microscope.  But  these 
latter  have  been  shown  by  Gerber  to  be  mere  albuminous  granules, 
without  regularity  of  form,  and  quite  unlike  the  true  exudation  cor- 
puscles, which  also  consist  of  granules,  but  have  a  defined  outline,  and 
in  many  instances  an  investing  membrane,  whence  the  term  granule 
cell  (Vogel.)  In  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  fibrin  effused  by  infiamed 
membranes  also  contains  a  mesh  of  extremely  fine  fibres,  first  noticed 

1  These  were  first  described  by  Mr.  GuUiTor  (Med.  Chir.  Trfwe.,  toI.  xxvi.) 
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by  Messrs.  Magendie/  Gulliver,*  and  Addison.*    These  observers  also 
describe  the  nucleated  or  granulated  corpuscles  as  occurring  amoDg 
these  fibres,  together  vrith  many  more  minute  molecules  and  granules, 
which  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the  corpuscles.     Some  portions 
of  solid  eifuscd  matter,  however,  present  no  distinct  structure,  but  are 
either   irregularly  granular  like  coagulated  albumen,  or  completelj 
amorphous  and  homogeneous  (Vogel,)  hyaline  of  Gerber.     Now,  some 
or  all  of  these  conditions  are  presented  in  inflammatory  effusions,  bot 
they  occur  in  very  various  proportions,  and  in  different  modifications, 
as  will  be  specified  hereafter.     In  the  following  summary  of  the  At- 
mentary  solids  of  inflammatory  effusions  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend^ 
Mr.  Gulliver,  for  several  suggestions  and  corrections. 

1.  MokculcSj  of  extreme  minuteness,  from  -yj^^^  to  ^^j^jf  of  an  incb 
in  diameter;  smooth  and  apparently  spherical;  composed  of  fattf 
matter,  oleine  (Davy  and  Gulliver,)  smaller  primitive  molecules;  Graby, 
minute  free  cell-seeds;  Gulliver.) 

2.  Granules  (Gerber,  Addison,  Henle ;  larger  primitive  moltenltiy 
Gruby,)  measuring  from  j^Jxyiy  *^  tuV^  ^^  ^^  inch;  appearing  as  i 
light  spot  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle;  probably  consisting  of  a  filnof 
albumen  or  deutoxide  of  protein  investing  a  central  molecule  of  fat 

3.  Fibrils,  extremely  fine;  interlaced  and  decussating;  the  same u 
those  seen  in  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood  and  other  concrete  fibrin. 
Larger  fibres,  swelled  and  nucleated  at  the  centre,  and  tapering  off  it 
the  extremities,  are  also  sometimes  met  with. 

4.  Uxiidation  corpuscles^  compound  granules,  granule  ceUs,  aggrt' 
gat  ion  corpuscles,  cytoid  bodies,  "  of  an  average  diameter  of  j^j  rf 
an  inch ;  pale  or  dark  in  transmitted  light,  according  to  their  density, 
or  more  or  less  of  the  aggregation  of  their  component  parts,  which  aw 
chiefly  molecules  (1,)  either  merely  coherent  in  rounded  or  oval  masses, 
or  connected  by  minute  granular  matter,  sometimes  with  a  delicate  in- 
vesting cell-membrane"  (Gulliver.)  Being  chiefly  made  up  of  mole 
oules  and  granules,  they  consist  of  fat  and  concrete  albumen  or  protein. 

f).  Pus  Globules,  *'of  an  average  diameter  of  yjj^^r  of  an  inch,  and 
therefore  smaller  than  the  exudation  corpuscles  "  (Gulliver.)  They  are 
also  more  essentially  and  distinctly  cells,  containing  liquid,  with  more 
or  fewer  granules,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are 
called  nuclei.  The  cell-membrane  consists  of  protein,  which  with  fat 
also  forms  the  granules. 

().  Irregular  granular,  flaky,  and  hyaline  matter ;  the  former,  con- 
sisting of  protein  and  fat;  the  latter  albuminous  also,  with  filamentous 
matter  resembling  fibrin,  but  chemically  different.  These  constitute 
the  chief  materials  of  tuberculous  and  other  cacoplastic  and  aplastic 
deposits.  They  often  exhibit  traces  of  cells  and  fibres,  and  sometimes 
numerous  small  cells,  but  of  an  imperfectly  formed  or  degenerated 
kind. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  inflammatory  effusions  generally  contain 

»  Lancet,  18.^8. 

»  Note  to  CJerbcr'8  Gonerni  Amt4)mj,  p.  iil,  and  Tntrotluction  to  TlewBon's  Works,  p.  i* 
^  M<'.J.  tiaz.,  April  lo,  1811. 
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tlie  solids  natural  to  the  part,  such  as  mucous  globules,  epithelium 
icales,  epidermis,  and  also  blood  corpuscles. 

425.  Of  these  elementary  solids  of  effusion,  the  fibrils  certainly  form 
firom  liquor  sanguinis  when  out  of  the  vessels,  and  even  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  body  (Addison  and  Gulliver;)  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  other  varieties  concrete  spontaneously  from  the  liquid 
fibrin,  or  grow  from  germs,  (molecules  or  granules,)  that  are  disseminated 
from  the  vessels  or  adjoining  textures.  The  close  resemblance  of  the 
exudation  corpuscles  and  their  contents  to  the  white  globules  nnd  gra- 
nnies so  abundantly  produced  in  the  blood  of  the  inilamed  vessels,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  bodies  are  identical ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  such  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  vessels,  in  which  no 
pores  are  visible  under  the  highest  magnifying  powers.  Mr.  Atl<lison 
has,  indeed,  represented  the  white  globules  as  first  passing  into  the 
substance  of  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel,  and  then  being  thrown  out 
from  it;  but  this  would  seem  too  slow  a  process.  It  would  appear  more 
probable  either  that  nuclei  or  molecules,  too  small  to  be  discernible,  do 
pass  out  through  the  wall,  an<l  then  grow  into  compound  granules 
(granular  exudation  and  pus  corpuscles ;)  or  that  the  corpuscles  them- 
selves are  formed  by  coagulation  in  the  effused  liquor  sanguinis  as 
the  fibres  of  fibrin  certainly  are. 

420.  These  solid  products  of  inflammation  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  new  membranes,  textures  and  deposits  are  formed ;  and  present 
every  variety  of  much,  little,  or  no  plasticity  or  capacity  of  organiza- 
tion,  from  that  of  perfect  cicatrices  and  false  membranes,  down  to  that 
of  yellow  tuberculous  matter.*  As  wo  shall  have  to  notice  these  fur- 
ther when  speaking  of  results  of  inflammation,  we  shall  now  pMSS  on  to 
eonsidcr  the  further  consequences  and  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

427.  Inflammation  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  effusion. 
When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  this  effusion  may  remove  it  by  unload- 
ing the  engorged  blood-vessels:  but  where  the  inflammation  is  more  in- 
tense, that  is,  where  the  obstruction  is  considerable  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  strong,  the  effusion  may  go  on  to  a  great  extent  without 
resolving  the  inflammation.  It  is  then  that  the  more  serious  effects 
of  inflammation  result.  The  effused  matters  press  on  and  pervade  the 
adjoining  textures,  derange  their  nutrition,  and  impair  their  cohesion ; 
and  thus  takes  place  that  Hoftcning  of  textures,  which  occurs  chiefly 
in  such  comjilex  structures  as  retain  the  effused  matter.  The  conti- 
nued obstruction  in  the  inflamed  part  leaves  the  veins  and  lymphatics 
free  to  absorb,  and  the  high  pressure  and  determination  of  blood  tend 
rather  to  promote  this  process  of  absorption.  Hence,  as  new  matters 
are  effused,  the  old  texture  is  compressed,  disintegrated,  and  absorbed; 
the  finer  exudation  corpuscles  and  fibres  are  removed  or  altered,  and 

^  This  statement  which  is  in  nccordnnce  with  the  obscrrntion^  of  the  most  esteemed 
pathologif'ts  of  the  present  day,  very  uearlj*  corresponds  with  the  views  which  I  published 
more  thiin  a  qiMrtcr  of  a  century  Mgo,  nt  a  time  at  which,  and  long  af;er  wliicli,  pus  and 
tubercle  w<»re  considered  to  be  matters  «Mt  generi*^  of  nature  and  origin  totally  difTerent 
from  cougulable  lymph.  They  always  apjiearcd  to  me  to  be  only  modifications  of  the 
pleatic  material  of  the  blood,  pre:<cutcd  iu  Uitforunt  coDditious,  and  this  seems  now  to  be 
the  commonly  received  opinion. 
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the  large  pus  globules  alone  remain  and  accumulate:  this  is  mppU' 
ration.  Or  if  the  original  obstruction  of  the  inflamed  vessels  be  ex* 
tensive,  or  have  been  rendered  so  by  the  subsequent  effusion,  the  sup 
ply  of  blood  may  be  so  stopped  in  a  part,  that  it  dies,  and  the  dead  part 
may  then  either  be  only  dissolved  and  absorbed  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  living  textures,  and  thus  be  separated  in  form  of  a  thugk; 
or  if  the  obstruction  be  yet  more  extensive,  the  dead  part  may  pan 
into  decomposition  before  it  can  be  separated;  thus  occur  gangrene 
and  ephacehis.  If  the  inflammation  be  of  a  lower  kind,  the  obstnw- 
tion  less  complete,  and  the  effusion  more  gradual,  the  nutrition  of  the 
natural  texture  is  only  impaired,  not  arrested,  and  from  the  incressed 
deposition  of  solid  matter  indurati<yii  or  consolidation  takes  place. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

428.  We  have  now  described  the  process  of  inflammation  in  its  ioti* 
mate  nature  and  phenomena;  we  have  next  to  notice  its  more  obTioot 
effects  on  function  and  structure,  which  indeed  are  the  symptome  of  id 
existence.  These  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  local unA.  general;  the 
local  occurring  chiefly  in  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  inflammatioD) 
the  general  affecting  the  system  at  large. 

LOCAL  SYMPTOMS. 

420.  We  have  before  stated  that  the  local  symptoms  are  commonlj 
more  markod,  and  earlier  in  order  of  occurrence  if  the  inflammation  be 
excited  by  local  irritation  (§  402 ;)  the  fever  which  afterwards  s^lpe^ 
venes  may  disguise  the  local  symptoms.  The  chief  local  symptom 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  definition,  rednesSj  heat^painj  mJ 
eirtlltng^  but  to  these  must  be  added  various  disturbances  of  the  foB^ 
tion  of  the  part  affected.  We  go  on  to  explain  and  illustrate  these 
symptoms. 

400.  The  rcdncits  of  an  inflamed  part  is  obviously  due  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels.     These  vessels  are  all  much  enlarged, 
so  that  they  roooivo  many  more  red  corpuscles  than  usual;  the  fineet 
capillaries,  which  commonly  are  invisible  from  admitting  only  the  li- 
quor sauiTuinis,  and  a  row  of  one  or  two  red  corpuscles,  are  now  difr 
tinotly  coloured  from  the  number  of  these  bodies  that  pass  into  them. 
The  enlarsromont  is  not  uniform ;  some  vessels  are  elongated  and  torttt- 
ous.  as  woil  as  ilistendod:  others  are  varicose  or  saccular,  as  wa?  first 
dosoriV'Ovl  by  Mr.  Kiornan,  and  more  recently  by  Kolliker  and  Mr. 
Parrot.     Some  observers  have  thcujlit  that  new  vessels  are  formed  by 
the  blood  forcin:!  its  wav  throu;jh  iLe  textures.     I  have  never  seenth» 
in  the  frog's  web.  ar.d  Mr.  Paget  dei.ios  its  occurrence  in  any  case  ei- 
cept  in  :r.t:r.:ima:ory  lymrh:  but  i:  has  Veor.  said  to  take  place  in  some 
textures  vl.ioh  are  not  na:«ra'.:y  vascu'ar.  s*:oh  as  the  interior  part  of 
t h e  c or :i e:u  a :i d  ce!  ■  ula  r  ea rt : !  :i ge  T- ;  vr. I  ■:  v .  ■  I^j 1 1 he  m i cr«>sco pe  shows 
that  ::.e  r^!:.i ss  ot*  :!;ia:v.ii:a:ion  arises  tr::i:  ::.e  stagnitiju  of  blooi 
in  t'l.o  ^es^e'.s,  as  well  as  from  the  er.trar.ce  •::'  r.uxerous  red  corpuscle* 
iu:.^  cay:'.:.ir:es  :::a:  vi,^  r..:  .^riinarilv  c::-.:.i::.  '.':.. 'zi.     The  colour  of  ifl- 
tiA:iu\i  par:s  is  ixv.ich  m.^re  red  than  is  tl.a:  cf  rsrts  simply  congested, 
or  :::ro'.:^h  ^hicl:  a  currcu:  s::*.l  yasses:  :L:s  L^s  ie-c-  referred  to  ti* 
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aceamnlation  of  the  red  corpuscles  which  then  takes  place  (§415, 417, 
note:)  this  crowding  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  also  been  recently  noticed 
by  Mr.  Paget  (Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  296.)     The  obstructed  vessels  ap- 
pear so  impacted  with  colouring  matter  to  their  outmost  limits,  that  the 
shape  of  the  blood  discs  and  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  no  longer  dis- 
cernible: yet  these  are  still  often  present;  for  when  an   obstructed 
vessel  re-opens,  the  red  mass  breaks  up  into  clots  and  particles,  and  in 
many  instances  white  corpuscles  are  left  sticking  to  its  walls.     (See 
note,  §  416.)    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  obstructed  vessels  be- 
come stuffed,  as  it  were,  with  red  as  well  as  white  corpuscles,  which 
cause  a  brighter  and  stronger  red  than  that  produced  in  mere  conges- 
tion.    In  many  instances,  too,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  redness  of  an 
inflamed  part  is  augmented  in  spots  and  patches  where  blood  is  extra- 
vasated;  this  happens  especially  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation. 

The  redness  of  inflammation  presents  great  modifications  according 
to  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  part;  but  its  most 
essential  seat  being  in  the  capillaries,  its  most  constant  character  is  a 
diffused  or  capilliform  redness.  This  is  commonly  far  more  vivid  and 
general  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body.  In  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  during  life  it  is  often  seen  as  a  uniform  blush  of  colour, 
varying  from  a  delicate  pink  to  a  bright  crimson.  After  death  this 
blush  has  sometimes  entirely  disappeared ;  but  commonly  more  or  less  of 
itremains;  and  on  examination  with  a  lens,  it  is  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  numerous  vascular  striae,  meshes,  or  points,  with  here  and  there 
Itfger  vessels  and  ramifications  also  injected.  But  the  large  venous 
vessels  are  distended  much  less  generally  than  in  congestion  (§  280,) 
Uid  the  redness  is  therefore  less  arborescent  and  ramiform.  To  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  disappearance  of  inflammatory  redness  after 
death,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  the  colour  depends  on  de- 
termination of  blood  (§  326)  which  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  the 
heart,  distributed  through  the  arteries;  and  that  when  this  force 
ceases  in  death,  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  arteries,  which  survives  for  a 
few  hours,  perhaps  aided  by  osmotic  force  (§  295,)  expels  the  blood 
from  the  vessels  (§  120.)  A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  produced 
during,  life,  by  cardiac  syncope.  The  redness  that  remains  after  death 
seems  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  vessel^  which  have  become  totally  ob- 
Btructed  ana  impacted  with  blood,  or  which  have  been  long  congested 
and  have  lost  their  tone  (§  295.)  This  furnishes  a  useful  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  several  elements  of  in- 
flammation in  different  cases.  Thus  when  the  redness  disappears  after 
death,  we  know  that  the  predominant  condition  was  local  determina- 
tjon  of  blood  (§  409)  without  much  obstruction  or  permanent  congcs- 
^^on.  This  is  observed  in  erythematic  and  diffused  membranous  inflam- 
mations, the  cutaneous  inflammations  of  eruptive  fevers,  and  the  early 
stages  of  all  inflammatory  action  excited  by  moderate  local  irritation 
(§  402,  415.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  much  redness  remains  after  death, 
U  Qiay  be  inferred  that  obstruction  or  congestion  of  the  vessels  has 
.Gristed  to  a  great  extent.  This  happens  especially  in  phlegmonous 
^^flammations,  those  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  those  which  have  ad- 
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vanced  to  a  certain  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  those  which  have 
ori;;;iuatcd  in  congestion  (§  40-3.) 

The  florid  hue  of  the  redness  is  also  during  life  a  sign  of  the  pre- 
doininancc  of  determination,  for  it  shows  that  the  blood  is  chiefly  ar- 
terial and  not  stagnant.     Where  congestion  prevails,  or  where  tfao 
blood  has  been  long  stagnant  in  many  vessels,  the  colour  is  deeper; 
but  it  is  rarely  so  deep  as  in  pure  congestion,  for  the  presence  of  white 
globules  tends  to  lighten  it  or  give  it  a  florid  tinge,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  red  corpuscles  stagnant  in  the  vessels,  still  receive  oxygen 
from  the  communicating  arteries,  which  are  the  seats  of  determinatioD 
of  blood.     In  the  dead  body  these  distinctions  are  not  equally  avail- 
able, for  the  arterial  part  of  the  blood  may  have  been  removed  by  tbe 
contraction  of  the  vessels,  or  darkened  by  stagnation ;  and  the  livid 
portions  speedily  become  florid  on  exposure  to  the  air.^ 

The  progress  of  inflammation  modifies  the  redness.  The  colour  b^ 
comes  more  florid  and  deeper  as  the  inflammation  advances  to  its  acme; 
it  then  becomes  cither  livid  before  it  subsides,  or  paler  from  the  pr^ 
senco  of  cfi'used  matters.  In  complex  textures,  efl'used  lymph  or  pu 
often  changes  the  redness  to  pink,  flesh  colour,  drab,  or  yellow. 

431.  The  heat  of  inflammation  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to,  and  through,  the  part;  and  it  may  be  con^ 
dered  to  represent  the  amount  of  determination  of  blood  concerned  in 
the  inflammation.     Hence  it  is  great  in  extensive  and  active  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  florid  redness  or  arterial  vas- 
cularity.    It  is  not  ccrtiiin  whether  the  high  temperature  of  an  in- 
flamed part  is  caused  by  the  augmented  changes  going  on  in  that  part, 
or  whether  it  arises  merely  from  the  greater  quantity  of  v.arm  blowl 
which  passes  through  it.     John  Hunter  made  some  observations  to  de- 
termine this  point,  and   never  found  that  the  temperature  of  an  in- 
:1a mod  part  was  raised  above  that  of  the  interior  of  tlie  body,  which  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  if  inflammation  was  in  itself  a  calorific  pro- 
cess.    That  extensive  inflammation  raises  the  heat  of  tlie  whole  body, 
as  well  as  of  its  own  site,  is  quite  certain ;  but  this  may  be  simply  by 
causing  general  excitement,  especially  of  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion, and  by  repressing  the  perspiration  and  other  exhalations,  by. which 
the  body  is  naturally  cooled.     It  seems,  however,  quite  consistent  wiih 
analogy  to  admit  that  inflammation,  as  a  process  of  increased  vascular 
action,  may  generate  heat ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  part,  which  are  supposed  to  be  chief  agents 
in  the  generation  of  heat  (tlirough  the  ox^'gen  which  they  supply,)  we 
see  a  reason  why  the  calorific  process  may  be  exalted  in  the  inflamed 
part.     Increased  heat  is  a  very  important  and  valuable  symptom  of 
inflammation,  since  it  is  more  constantly  discernible  than  any  other, 
and  serves  to  distinguish  inflammation  from  congestion  and  nervou.^ 
irritation,  which  may  resemble  it  in  other  points.     But  to  indicate  in- 

1  T  hnvo  often  in  f'O  «1o:ifl-liou5C  5?*cn  more  c:"^nj:estivc  rc'lncpf?  mist:ikrTi  f^tr  inSaiaffii- 
|.»ry,  hLVmi-'.^  ii  w.is  tljri  I.  iV.Jii  ilio  a-.ti-.^ii  i»t"  llie  uiv.  ■  r  \\\w\  t):e  tTv.n-'!i.  r«i.v-e  of  ft  jJ^" 
.i  .ooiit  wMti*  <trni-tuiv.  Fri':inv.»r.t]y.  t  .'».  the  v'lriivt  stnin  i.f  jj-i.vio.s  mil  i?:tci!t;iio*  i" 
niistukon  i'..r  in:!:nniuatory  rclui-ts:  a  c  inmon  lens  will  jii-ove  it  to  be  not  so,  by  shotiiic 
that  it  is  uct  vriicular. 
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flammation  the  heat  must  be  continued,  and  not  merely  come  in  flushes 
of  simple  determination  of  blood..  Generally  the  skin  is  dry  as  well 
as  hot:  but  it  may  be  perspiring,  and  yet  a  temperature,  higher  than 
natural,  may  be  sustained. 

432.  The  BweUin^  of  an  inflamed  part  is  caused  in  some  degree  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  but  chiefly  by  the  eff'usions  from  them, 
and  it  will  be  therefore  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  these ;  but  the 
situation,  form  and  degree  of  the  swelling  will  also  greatly  depend  on 
the  natural  structure  of  the  part  iuHamed.  In  serous  membranes,  the 
vessels  being  comparatively  few,  admit  of  but  little  enlargement;  and 
the  effusions,  not  being  retained  by  complexity  of  structure,  soon  over- 
flow externally  and  accumulate  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  se- 
rous sacs,  causing  dulness  on  percussion,  and  sometimes  fluctuation  in 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  when  in  largo  quantity  distending  their 
cavities.  Mucous  membranes  are  more  vascular  and  complex  in  struc- 
ture: hence  the  early  enlargement  of  vessels  causes  some  thickening; 
but  the  swelling  is  chiefly  due  to  interstitial  eftusion  in  the  submucous 
tissue  (so  manifest  in  coryza  and  cynanche:)  this  efiusion,  when  merely 
serous,  soon  passes  ofl*  in  the  thin  flux  which  attends  catarrhal  inflam- 
mations, and  the  swelling  may  subside  with  it:  when  the  efi'usion  is 
more  solid;  the  swelling  remains  longer,  is  attended  with  a  more  viscid 
secretion,  and  subsides  only  when  this  secretion  becomes  opaque,  and 
somewhat  fat  in  its  composition.  The  skin  presents  great  variety  in 
the  swelling  as  well  as  in  the  redness  caused  by  inflammation.  Some- 
times the  swelling  is  difl'used  and  hard,  as  in  cutaneous  erysipelas.  In 
urticaria  the  same  kind  of  hard  swelling  occurs  in  spots  or  patches, 
and  in  places  the  elFusion  supersedes  the  vascular  redness,  causing  white 
centres  or  wheals.  In  tubercular  inflammations  of  the  skin  the  red- 
ness and  swelling  are  still  more  circumscribed,  and  the  effusion  seems 
to  be  chiefly  solid.  In  papulse  the  swelling  is  even  more  restricted, 
and  confined  to  a  point.  In  blebs  and  vesicles,  the  effusion  is  between 
the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  and  the  swelling  is  confined  to  corre- 
sponding patches  or  small  spots.  Inflammation  of  cellular  texture  is 
attended  with  considerable  swelling;  which  is  diffused,  oedematous,  and 
pitting- on  pressure  when  the  efiusion  is  serous;  more  tense  when  there 
IS  fibrin  with  the  serum:  and  hard  and  circumscribed  (as  in  phlegmon) 
when  the  matter  eflused  is  chiefly  fibrin.  Parenchymatous  organs,  in 
like  manner,  are  remarkably  swelled  by  inflammation.  The  liver,  kid- 
neys, testicles,  lymphatic  and  other  glands,  attain  a  large  size  from  the 
mere  distention  of  their  blood-vessels :  and  we  have  noticed  a  similar 
result  from  mere  congestion  (§  2'J3 ;)  but  still  more  inflammation  does 
not  continue  long  in  these  structures  without  causing  efiusion,  which 
may  constitute  swelling,  varying  in  its  firmness  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  serum  and  lymph  thrown  out,  and  to  the  resistance  of  their 
investing  membranes.  The  lungs,  from  their  porous  structure,  do  not 
swell  much  in  bulk ;  but  the  effusion  dii^placos  the  air  in  their  cells, 
thus  increasing  their  weight,  and  if  the  effusion  abound  in  lymph,  con- 
verts them  into  a  more  or  less  solid  liver-liko  inas.i  (hepatization.) 

433.  The  }iaia  of  inflammation  icsulti  from  that  exaltation  of  sen- 
sibility (§  136)  which  determination  of  blood  produces  (§  833,)  and  from 
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the  tension  or  pressure  arising  from  the  swelling.     The  amount  of  pain 
will  therefore  depend  much  on  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  part,  the 
degree  in  which  determination  of  blood  predominates,  and  the  tension 
or  pressure  induced.     The  severest  pain  arises  where  all  these  circum- 
stances co-operate,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  the  sheath 
of  a  nerve,  or  the  lining  of  a  bony  canal,  like  the  auditory  meatus,  &c. 
In  other  cases  pain  is  chiefly  felt  when  the  inflamed  part  is  pressed  or 
stretched,  constituting  excessive  tenderness.     Thus  the  pain  of  peri- 
tonitis is  felt  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  or  when  its  walls  are 
strained  by  coughing  or  vomiting;  the  stitch  of  pleurisy  is  perceived  on 
taking  a  full  breath:  the  pain  of  external  inflammation  and  rheumatism, 
on  motion  or  pressure  on  the  limbs.     In  enteritis  there  is  often  little 
pain  until  the  intestines  become  spasmodically  contracted  in  some  parti, 
and  distended  in  others,  by  flatus  and  other  contents :  the  pain  mij 
vary,  whilst  the  inflammation  remains  the  same.     Parenchymatous  o^ 
gans  and  mucous  membranes  being  comparatively  soft  and  yielding  in 
texture,  arc  not  the  seat  of  much  pain  when  inflamed.  In  the  early  sttge, 
pain,  with  heat,  may  indicate  the  activity  of  inflammation,  that  is,  the 
prevalence  of  determination  of  blood.     In  the  more  advanced  stages, 
the  pain  rather  bears  relation  to  the  amount  of  tension  from  sweliiBg 
or  effusion,  and  is  commonly  relieved  when  these  become  more  diflhsed, 
or  end  in  suppuration. 

434.  Besides  pain  and  tenderness,  sensibility  increased  by  inflam- 
mation sometimes  exhibits  other  modifications,  such  as  feelings  of  BOT^ 
ness,  tingling,  heat,  itching,  &c.  Peculiar  sensations  are  also  exdted 
in  the  organs  of  special  sense  when  they  are  inflamed,  such  as  noises 
in  the  ears,  painful  and  disturbed  vision,  &;c.  The  peculiar  sensibility 
which  excites  the  motions  of  sneezing,  coughing,  vomiting,  micturition, 
and  defecation,  is  exalted,  when  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the 
lining  of  the  upper  part  of  the  air-tube,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach, 
the  bladder,  and  the  rectum,  are  respectively  inflamed.  Other  symps- 
thetic  sensations  (§  156)  excited  by  inflammation  are  peculiar  to  dis- 
ease, as  the  pain  in  the  shoulder-blade,  with  inflammation  of  the  Uver; 
pain  in  the  testicle,  with  inflammation  of  the  kidney;  pain  of  theglaas 
penis,  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  pain  of  the  knee,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  hip. 

435.  Contractile  fibre  is  not  itself  prone  to  inflammation ;  when  the 
parts  contiguous  to  it  are  inflamed,  the  effect  is  commonly  first  to  in- 
crease its  irritability  (§  113,)  and  subsequently  to  impair  it,  probably 
by  exhaustion.  Thus  the  heart,  when  its  membranes  are  inflamed,  acts 
first  with  great  force  and  frequency,  but  subsequently  with  feebleness 
and  irregularity.  When  the  intestines,  bladder,  or  air- tubes  are  in- 
flamed, there  is  contraction  followed  afterwards  by  more  or  less  weak- 
ness of  the  muscular  fibres  of  these  parts. 

436.  Other  functions  are  somewhat  similarly  affocted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inflammation.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, there  is  commonly  at  first  more  or  less  excitement  of  the  sen- 
sorial powers,  leading  to  delirium,  hallucinations,  and  convuljion?: 
afterwards  stupor,  coma,  and  paralysis  ensue.  In  the  early  stage  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  may  be  tetanic  convulsions; 
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afterwards  follows  paralysis.  Often  symptoms  of  partial  excitement 
are  conjoined  with  others  of  interruption  of  function ;  and  this  is  not 
extraordinary,  seeing  that  inflammation  comprises  diminished  as  well  as 
increased  flow  of  blood,  and  that  the  former  generally  predominates  ns 
the  inflammation  advances  and  efi'usion  proceeds.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  causes  dyspnoea:  that  of  the  stomach  interferes  with  digestion: 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  suspends  or  impairs  their  secreting  power, 
&c.     Further  details  belong  to  special  pathology. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

437.  The  irritation  of  inflammation  frequently  extends  itself  to  the 
system  at  large.  The  functions  of  the  whole  body  are  more  or  less 
disordered.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  are  more  frequent  and 
forcible  than  usual:  the  arterial  tonicity  is  increased  (§  121;)  hence 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  hard:  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot:  the  appetite  and 
strength  are  impaired :  and  the  natural  secretions  are  diminished  and 
otherwise  disordered.     This  is  inflammatory  fever, 

438.  Among  the  most  important  general  effects  of  inflammation  must 
be  noticed  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  whole  blood.  We  have 
before  noticed,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  fibrin  and  of  the  colourless 
globules  in  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases  (§  195 ;)  and  that  the 
separation  and  contraction  of  this  fibrin  (§  203,  4)  take  place  in  an 
unnsual  degree,  and  produce  the  peculiar  buffed  and  cupped  appear- 
ance of  the  clot  so  remarkable  in  inflamed  blood  (§  208.)  This  excess 
and  separation  of  fibrin  displayed  in  the  buffy  coat  is  commonly  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  its  duration  in  an  ac- 
tive state.  This  suggests  the  view  that  the  change  in  the  blood  is 
altogether  produced  in  the  blood-vessels  in  and  near  the  inflamed  part: 
and  that  increased  development  of  white  globules,  sometimes  seen  by 
aid  of  the  microscope  (§  415,)  is  &  kind  of  demonstration  of  this  pro- 
duction. This  supposition  derives  support  from  the  fact,  that  blood 
drawn  directly  from  an  inflamed  part  is  more  buffed  than  that  drawn 
from  a  distant  part.^  The  excess  and  separation  of  fibrin  is  more  re- 
markable in  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  than  in  those  of  mu- 
cous membranes,  or  parenchymata,  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  former  inflammations  being  attended  with  less  local  vascular  dis- 
tention and  effusion  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  and  fibrin.  Acute 
rheumatism  presents  in  the  highest  degree,  the  bufiSng  and  cupping  of 
the  blood ;  perhaps  because  the  inflammatory  irritation  arising  from 
the  presence  of  offending  matters  in  the  blood  itself  (§  251)  affects  a 

Seat  many  vessels,  yet  without  completely  obstructing  them,  so  that 
en  determination  of  blood  predominates  over  congestion:  although 
there  may  be  much  inflammation  and  effusion  of  the  early  kind  (§  423,) 
this  does  not  lead  to  suppuration,  or  other  of  the  more  destructive 
changes  which  follow  inflammation.  It  has  been  before  mentioned 
(§  245,)  that  an  increased  activity  of  circulation  and  respiration  might 

>  I  Lure  observed  this  even  in  blood  drawn  by  copping  on  a  part  inflamed  bj  the  pre- 
vious apj'licatiou  of  u  blister. 

>  The  buffed  iippeanince  of  the  bluod  in  inflammatory  dropfy  admits  of  a  similar  in- 
lar-iretation  ({  SbO.) 
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contribute  to  augment  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  acute  rheumatism  and  in 
other  inflammations  not  impairing  the  respiratory  function ;  but  it  vas 
then  objected,  that  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  is  sometimes  observed  in 
rheumatism  where  there  was  not  much  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
breathing ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  in  fevers  in  which  the  pulse  and 
breathing  are  much  hurried,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  even  diminished 
(§  196.)  It  was  found,  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  in  fevers,  the 
occurrence  of  local  inflammation  always  caused  an  increase  of  the  fibrin 
in  the  blood. 

It  seems  pretty  clear,  then,  that  the  increase  of  fibrin,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  its  contractile  and  separating  qualities  originate  in  the 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  augmentation 
of  one  of  tho  processes  of  nutrition  effected  by  inflammation.  A  sind- 
lar  augmentation  takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  during  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the  blood  drawn  generally  exhibits 
a  buffed  appearance ;  and  although  the  same  appearance  is  not  com- 
monly presented  by  blood  drawn  from  fast-growing  children  during 
health,  yet  in  them  it  is  very  readily  induced  by  inflammation,  and 
the  plastic  products  are  then  unusually  copious.  In  young  pnlpy 
growing  parts  the  pale  corpuscles  are  very  abundant,  and  Mr.  Galliw 
long  since  applied  to  them  the  term  ^^  embryo  flesh  and  blood."  (Tr. 
of  Wagner's  J?hysiology,  p.  251.)  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  415,)  that 
in  young  frogs  even  in  health,  many  white  globules  are  seen  in  the 
blood-vessels  adhering  to  or  moving  slowly  along  their  sides ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  a  proof  that  it  is  the  same  nutritive  or  plastic  process, 
which  is  exalted  to  its  highest  degree  in  acute  inflammation. 

439.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hyperfibrinous  state  of  the  blood 
is  the  cause  of  the  general  excitement  constituting  the  symptomatic 
fever  accompanying  inflammation ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  tius 
fever  frequently  rises  high  before  the  blood  has  begun  to  exhibit  the 
buffy  coat,  that  it  often  subsides  when  the  huffy  coat  is  most  abundant, 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  wholly  absent  when  the  blood  is  both  buffed 
and  cupped,  as  in  subacute  rheumatism.  It  is  very  probable,  howerer, 
that  the  excess  of  fibrin  may  contribute  to  the  excitement ;  it  certainly 
materially  affects  the  duration  and  products  of  the  inflammation. 

440.  In  inquiring  into  the'pathology  of  inflammatory  fever,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  sometimes  precedes  the  distinct  development  uf 
the  local  inflammation,  being  in  fact  a  general  excitement  or  reaction, 
immediately  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  exciting  cause.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  inflammations  are  produced  by  cold,  fatigne, 
and  other  causes,  which  first  induce  congestion  (§  403.)  The  operation 
of  these  influences,  is  at  first  depressing  to  the  whole  system;  this  is 
marked  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  fever,  where  there  is  weak  pulse,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  and  surface,  general  pallor,  chilly  and  various 
uneasy  feelings,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  depression  of  strength.  After- 
wards ensues  the  reaction,  beginning  with  rigors,  accelerated  pulse 
and  breathing,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  functional  dis- 
turbance :  the  skin  then  becomes  hot,  the  pulse  hard,  as  well  as  fre- 
quent; uneasy  feelings  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  are  experienanl. 
as  well  as  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  and  much  weakness. 
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(Tov  it  is  during,  or  after  the  establishment  of,  this  reaction  that  the 
local  symptoms  of  inflammation  become  prominent.  During  the  cold 
stage  there  may  have  been  congestion  of  the  affected  organ  (§  303,) 
impaired  function,  and  more  or  less  uneasiness ;  but  now  pain  (§  433,) 
heat  (§  431,)  and  various  symptoms  of  local  irritation  (§  434,)  appear ; 
ind  frequently,  as  these  become  developed,  the  general  disturbance  is 
Bomeiivhat  reduced  or  modified.  In  eruptive  fevers,  the  general  dis- 
fcarbance  and  functional  disorder  is  nearly  always  greatest  before  the 
Bfuption  (or  local  inflammation)  occurs.  In  inflammations  resulting 
From  cold  or  fatigue,  the  first  disorder  is  often  very  like  continued 
fever,  but  this  becomes  simple  inflammatory  fever  as  soon  as  the  in- 
Dammation  is  pronounced.  In  other  cases,  again  (chiefly  such  as  origi- 
nate in  local  irritation,)  (§  402,)  the  inflammation  is  developed,  and  its 
symptoms  are  prominent,  before  the  symptomatic  fever  is  excited. 
Generally,  however,  the  fever  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  or  active  • 
character  of  the  inflammation ;  if  it  were  always  so,  we  might  conclude 
that  it  was  simply  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
Birculation  produced  by  the  inflammation ;  but  we  sometimes  find  in- 
Bammation  of  trifling  organs,  such  as  the  tonsils,  attended  with  a  very 
smart  fever;  and  much  greater  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  such  as 
congestions  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  without  any  fever  at  all.  It  seems 
more  probable,  then,  that  the  fever  accompanying  inflammation  arising 
From  local  irritation,  is  caused  by  an  influence  that  is  propagated 
From  the  inflamed  part  to  the  heart  and  arteries  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  same  influence  also  probably  sustains  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  in  the  cases  before  noticed  in  this  paragraph,  where  the 
Brat  febrile  movement  seems  to  be  clearly  the  result  of  reaction.  In 
(act  it  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  opinion  that  febrile  heat  is  more  or 
less  directly  dependent  on  derangement  of  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  the  sympathetic  nerves  which  have  immediate  influ- 
BDce  on  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  respiratory  apparatus.  The  ex- 
periments of  Bernard  and  others  seem  to  show  that  injury  to  these 
Derves  causes  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  enlargement  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  an  augmentation  of  heat — in  short  the  phenomena  of  fever: 
and  it  is  assumed  by  Yirchow  as  an  inevitable  inference  that  fever  is 
the  result  of  increased  change  in  the  tissues  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  a  modified  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

441.  It  still  remains  unexplained  why,  in  fever,  the  circulation  and 
some  other  of  the  vital  functions  are  excited,  whilst  others,  such  as  se- 
cretion, muscular  energy,  and  the  appetites,  are  much  impaired.  We 
may  partly  solve  this  difficulty,  by  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
excitement  is  not  one  of  a  healthy  kind ;  it  is  attended  with  an  exces- 
sive tonicity  of  the  arteries  (§  121,)  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hardness 
of  the  pulse,  and  which  may- transmit  the  blood  through  the  capillaries 
too  rapidly  to  permit  of  its  undergoing  the  proper  changes  by  excre- 
tion. It  is  also  possible  that  the  secreting  powers  (§  158)  may  be 
even  more  directly  impaired  by  the  inflammation,  or  its  cause ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  imperfect  secretion  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  fever  in  general.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
rally costive;  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured;  the  skin  dry;  and 
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the  tongue  clammy ;  ulcers  or  sores  also,  that  have  been  discharging 
before,  often  become  dried  up.  And  so,  again,  on  the  sabsideoce  of 
the  fever,  all  these  secretions  are  restored. 

Finally,  we  may  sum  up  the  causes  of  the  symptomatic  ferer  of  in- 
flammation as  being  comprised  under  three  heads: — 1.  Reaction  after 
the  depression  induced  by  some  such  influences  as  cold,  fatigue,  kc 
2.  Irritation  communicated  to  the  heart  from  the  seat  of  inflammatiOD, 
probably  through  the  nerves;  this  acts  most  powerfully  in  irritable 
constitutions.  8.  The  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  consisting  in  ao 
excess  of  fibrin,  and  a  retention  of  excrementitious  matter;  this  espe- 
cially sustains  the  fever, 

442.  The  fever  accompanying  inflammation  is  generally  high — ^that 
is  attended  with  hard  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  general  excitement — ^in  the 
young,  the  sanguine  (§  38,)  and  plethoric  (§  279 ;)  those,  in  short,  in 
whom  the  vascular  system  is  naturally  active  (§  401,)  On  the  odier 
hand,  it  is  commonly  low — that  is,  with  weaker,  though  sharp  and 
quick  pulse,  less  general  heat  of  skin,  and  with  tongue  more  fod,  and 
functions  rather  oppressed  or  disordered  than  excited — in  persons  of 
phlegmatic  temperament  (§  40,)  and  in  those  who  are  weak  from  ag0, 
disease,  malnutrition,  intemperance,  or  undue  confinement.  The  type 
or  character  of  the  fever  also  varies  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammatitm,' 
and  the  particular  textures  afiected,  although  the  variation  is  less  ofOr 
stant  than  it  is  generally  represented  to  be.  It  is  commonly  stated, 
that  the  fever  is  high  in  inflammations  of  serous  and  fibrous  textuea, 
and  in  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  cellular  texture;  that  it  is  low  in 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  kidneys,  large  joints,  and 
in  diffuse  inflammation  of  cellular  texture ;  and  that  it  is  of  an  inter- 
mediate character  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  and  parenchy- 
matous structures.  Clinical  experience  however  shows  that  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  these  statements;  and  where  the  type  of  the  fever 
is  afiected  by  the  texture,  it  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  nature  of  its  result.  Diffused  inflammations,  of 
slight  intensity,  often  excite  very  little  fever,  and  cause  few  local 
symptoms.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  very  acute  inflammations 
oven  of  moderate  extent. 

443.  The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  some  co-operating  in- 
fluence, often  materially  affects  the  type  of  the  fever.  The  inflam- 
mation occurring  after  serious  accidents  or  bums  is  often  attended 
with  a  low  fever,  the  reaction  being  imperfect  from  the  continued 
depressing  influence  of  the  cause.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  case  of  inflammation  from  poisons,  which  arc  locally  irritant,  bat 
sedative  to  the  system.  Even  the  long  operation  of  cold  may  so 
•lepress  the  vital  powers — especially  of  the  heart  {§  75) — that  the 
reaction  is  imperfect,  and  the  fever  low ;  in  all  these  cases  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  is  typhoid  or  adynamic  (§  23,)  with  weak  arid  unequal 
as  well  as  frequent  pulse,  varying  heat  of  skin  (often  with  partial 
sweats ;)  a  much  furred,  or  dry  and  brown  tongue ;  extreme  depression 
nf  strength;  low  delirium,  and  other  signs  of  nervous  depression. 
These  symptoms  are  indications  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood 
resembling  that  induced  by  morbid  poisons  (§  ISO,  VJl;)  and  their 
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eciurrence  receives  an  adequate  explanation  Tvhen  the  want  of  purifi- 
fttion  and  elimination,  from  which  the  blood  suffers  in  its  congested 
od  imperfectly  circulated  state,  is  considered ;  the  evidence  of  the 
isordcrcd  condition  is  afforded  in  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  cor- 
nseles,  the  presence  of  urea,  and  signs  of  incipient  decomposition 
hich  may  be  discovered  in  the  blood,  especially  in  cases  of  typhoid 
nenmonia  (§  26.) 

444.  In  the  lower  forms  of  inflammation  (§  442,)  the  fever  may  be 
nnittent  or  even  intermittent:  a  state  of  depression  alternating  with 

state  of  excitement,  ending  with  perspiration ;  and  when  inflamma- 
on  becomes  chronic,  or  is  of  slight  character,  it  may  excite  no  fever 
t  all.  It  generally,  however,  induces  some  constitutional  disorder, 
I  which  defective  excretion  (§  171^  is  an  important  element.  When 
;  18  borne  in  mind  that  inflammation  includes  in  itself  determination 
F  blood,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  besides  the  irritation  connected  with 
^  there  may  be  more  or  less  exhaustion  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
\  8S1 :)  the  part  inflamed  being  over-supplied  with  blood,  other  parts 
re  in  want.  This  effect  is  most  obvious  in  antemic  and  debilitated 
ibjects ;  and  to  it  must  be  ascribed  the  weak  circulation,  coldness, 
iflordered  functions,  and  gradual  emaciation  of  the  body  in  general, 
hioh  are  seen  when  a  part  suffers  long  from  low  inflammation.  The 
lood  itself  also  soon  becomes  impoverished  in  continued  inflammation, 
ising  progressively  its  proper  amount  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  fibrin 
1  deprived  of  its  organizable  character,  and  degenerates  into  caco- 
lastic  or  aplastic  matter. 

KATURB  AND   SYMPTOMS  OF  THE    TERMINATIONS   OR   RESULTS   OF 

INFLAMMATION. 

445.  The  results  or  events  of  inflammation  may  be  comprehended 
nder  four  heads:  Resolutions  Effu^on^  (including  adhesion,)  Suppu- 
ttion^  (including  ulceration,)  and  Gangrene,  It  must  not  be  sup- 
aaed  that  these  often  occur  quite  singly,  or  that  they  are  separated 
Dm  each  other  by  a  very  marked  line;  but  these  terms  are  con« 
^niently  attached  to  results  in  which  one  or  the  other  predominates. 

Resolution  consists  in  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
)eedy  removal  of  any  effusion  that  may  have  occurred.  As  inflam- 
ation  consists  of  determination  of  blood,  with  obstruction  to  its  flow 
urongh  some  vessels;  so  the  resolution  of  inflammation  consists  in 
le  yielding  of  the  obstruction  and  the  subsidence  of  the  determina- 
on,  the  dilated  vessels  contracting  to  their  normal  dimensions.  This 
ay  be  well  seen  under  the  microscope.  Sometimes  nothing  remains 
\  the  inflammation  but  more  or  fewer  of  the  white  globules  adhering 
\  the  sides  of  the  vessels;  but  more  commonly  some  vessels  are 
served  to  be  still  obstructed,  and  others  congested,  with  the  motion 
I  them  slower  than  usual,  the  determination  of  blood  (enlargement 
*  the  arteries)  having  ceased.  So,  commonly,  we  find  congestion 
,'main  in  a  part  that  has  been  inflamed;  and  not  unfrequently  a  flux 
r  watery  effusion  results  from  that  congestion  (§  £)7(3.) 
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44C.  Resolution  of  inflammation  may  occur  spontaneously  in  Blight 
cases;   or  in  consequence  of  treatment;  or  from  the  inflammation 
being  transferred   to   another  part.     Some   inflammations  creep  to 
adjoining  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  erysipelas  and  some  other  cutaneoos 
eruptions.     Others  affect  similar  textures  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  and  being  resolved  in  one  part,  appear  in  another:  this  happens 
in  rheumatism,  which  attacks  fibrous  textures,  and  is  transferred  from 
limb  to  limb,  or  joint  to  joint,  by  what  is  called  metastasis,  or  trans- 
lation.    This  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  mobility  of  the  pecnliar 
materies  morhi^  (§  402,)  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.     A  remarkable 
metastasis  of  resolving  inflammation  is  sometimes  seen  in  parotitis, 
the  breast  or  the  testicle  becoming  the  seat  of  the  new  attack. 

447.  The  occurrence  of  resolution  is  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  the 
chief  symptoms  of  inflammation:  first,  of  the  heat  and  pain,  and, 
more  gradually,  of  the  redness  and  swelling.  The  heat  usually  yields 
to  perspiration.  The  pain  becomes  gradually  easier;  and  in  some 
parts,  as  the  skin,  may  pass  into  itching  before  it  subsidesi  The 
redness  sometimes  simply  fades;  more  commonly  it  becomes  less  florid, 
and  may  pass  through  shades  of  a  livid  or  dusky  hue  before  it  vanisho. 
The  swelling  soon  subsides;  the  effused  fluids  being  so  speedily  r^ 
moved  by  absorption,  that  effusion  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a 
result.  Still,  in  some  instances,  congestion,  or  some  of  its  results 
(§  274,  350,)  or  nervous  irritation  (§  126,  152,)  remains  behind  after 
the  inflammation  has  ceased. 

448.  The  resolution  of  any  considerable  inflammation  is  marked  by 
a  reduction  of  the  fever:  the  pulse  becoming  softer  and  less  frcqnent; 
the  skin  moist  with  perspiration,  sometimes  profuse ;  the  urine,  becoming 
more  copious,  abounding  in  urea,  and  depositing,  as  it  cools,  a  plenti- 
ful lateritious  or  branny  sediment,  consisting  of  lithate  of  ammonii. 
The  constancy  of  this  last  change  on  the  decline  of  inflamuiatoij 
fever  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  critical,  and  determines  the 
removal  of  the  disease.  The  lateritious  sediment  in  the  urine  is  a 
pretty  certain  symptom  of  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and  of  the  amelio- 
ration at  least  of  the  inflammation  which  excited  it;  but  it  is  uncertain 
how  far  it  is  the  cause,  or  the  effect,  of  the  improvement.  It  indicates 
an  increased  excretion  of  the  solid  constituents  of  urine ;  for  there  is 
often  an  excess  of  urea  and  saline  matter  as  well  as  of  the  litbates; 
and  comparing  this  with  the  scanty  secretion  of  urine  during  the 
febrile  excitement,  and  the  decay  of  tissues  and  blood  which  is  alwavs 
taking  place  (§  254,)  we  can  scarcely  avoiJ  the  conclusion  that  these 
excrementitious  matters  had  been  accumulated  in  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impaired  function  of  the  kidneys  during  the  fever;  and 
that  now,  as  the  fever  subsides,  and  their  function  is  restored,  the 
accumulated  matter  is  thrown  oft".  Now,  although  the  function  of  the 
kidney  must  be  first  impaired  to  cause  the  accumulation  of  the  excre- 
mentitious matter  in  the  blood,  still  the  matter  so  retained  tends  to 
keep  up  the  disorder  (§  68,  171 ;)  hence  it  is  by  remedies,  which  pro- 
mote the  elimination  of  this  matter,  that  we  succeed  best  in  reducing 
febrile  excitement.  So,  likewise,  in  cases  where  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  pennanently  impaired  by  Eright's  disease  (congestive  Je- 
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jeneration,  (§  309,)  inflammatory  and  other  fevers  arc  not  readily 
wrought  to  a  termination:  persons  so  affected  are  said  to  be  '^bad 
objects,"  with  '^broken  down  constitutions;"  and  thcj  often  sink 
lecauso  their  excreting  organs  are  unequal  to  the  increased  task 
brown  on  them.  In  cases  in  which  the  resolution  of  tlie  inflainmntion 
I  only  partial  or  imperfect,  a  daily  remission  or  alleviation  of  the 
erer  may  take  place;  and  with  it  there  is  usually  a  deposit  in  the 
urine,  of  a  pinker  or  lighter  colour  than  the  usual  brown  lateritious 
ediment,  and  containing,  besides  lithate  of  ammonia,  purpurate  of 
kiniDonia  and  lithate  of  soda.  During  the  resolution  of  pneumonia 
he  chlorides,  which  had  disappeared  from  the  urine,  are  again  secreted 
Q  increased  quantity. 

Hffusion  {including  adhesion.) 

449.  Effusion  is  a  frequent  result  of  inflammation  (§  423:)  but  it  is 
lot  always  a  termination  of  the  process,  like  resolution  (§  427.)  An 
ibundant  effusion  of  liquor  sanguinis,  of  coagulable  lymph  and  scrum, 
if  pus,  or  of  inflammatory  mucus,  usually  lowers  the  inflammation — 
hat  is,  reduces  the  determination  of  blood,  and  it  may  even  diminish 
he  obstruction,  but  often  does  not  remove  it ;  the  effused  matter  then 
sanaes  sundry  mischievous  effects,  by  compressing,  stufiing,  or  obstruct- 
Dg  the  several  structures  in  which  it  accumulates.  VVc  may  with  ad- 
rantage  pursue  the  history  of  effusions,  by  tracing  the  changes  they 
iftnae  in  tlie  chief  elementary  tissues. 

Serotis  membranes^  being  simple  in  structure,  afford  the  best  preli- 
oinary  illustration.  In  acute  inflammation  in  a  healthy  subject,  be- 
ides  serum,  an  exudation  of  fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph  takes  place  in 
kfetw  hours.  This  fibrin  is  at  first  in  a  semi-fluid,  ductile  state;  so 
hat  the  motion  or  pressure  of  the  inflamed  surfaces  draws  it  into  the 
»ands  or  threads,  which  exhibit  the  same  adhesive  properties  that  have 
leen  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  one  of  its  constituents,  the  pale  corpus- 
Jes,  while  still  within  the  vessels  (§  417 ;)  or  it  spreads  it  into  films, 
inch  aa  are  found  on  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  But 
f  we  examine  inflamed  surfaces  which  are  leEis  exposed  to  motion  or 
iressure,  as  the  looser  parts  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  serous 
lovering  of  interlobar  divisions  of  the  lungs,  that  of  the  less  projecting 
larta  of  the  intestines,  and  that  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  we 
ind  the  deposit  of  lymph  to  be  not  in  a  uniform  film,  but  in  points  con- 
tituting  a  granular  surface;  this  shows  either  that  more  is  effused  at 
ome  points  than  at  others,  or  that  the  concretion  of  fibrin  having  begun 
n  points,  has  chiefly  augmented  around  the  same.  The  granules  thus 
leposited  vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a  millet- 
eed;  but  if  the  deposit  increases,  they  enlarge  into  patches,  which  may 
nn  into  one  another,  and  even  form  a  continuous  mammillated  coating 
f  lymph.  Even  on  surfaces  which  are  subject  to  motion,  the  predu- 
oinant  deposit  of  the  fibrinous  effusion  at  pointa  is  shown  by  a  villous 
T  shaggy  appearance  of  the  lymph:  this  is  caused  by  the  lymph  in  its 
Inctile  state,  being  drawn  into  threads  projecting  from  the  points  where 
t  has  first  concreted:  this  is  sometimes  well  seen  on  the  pericardium. 
)n  the  pleura,  these  inequalities  are  more  obliterated  by  the  rubbing 
notion  of  respiration,  or  by  the  pressure  of  liquid  effusion. 
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450.  The  lymph  thus  effused  is  (like  the  buffy  coat  of  inflammatOTj 
blood)  at  first  transparent ;  afterwards  it  becomes  yellowish,  and  more 
or  less  opaque,  but  in  inflammation  of  a  healthy  subject  it  generallj 
retains  some  degree  of  translucency.  In  this  respect,  it  contrasts  with 
the  product  of  inflammation  in  unhealthy  subjects,  (purulent  and  ta- 
berculous  lymph,)  which  is  more  opaque.  This  difference  has  been 
more  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Paget  to  depend  on  the  respective  preTalence 
of  the  fibrinous  element  in  the  healthier  lymph,  and  the  corpuscaUr 
element  in  the  opaque  and  less  plastic  lymph:  and  he  distinguislici 
especially  these  varieties  as  fibrinous  and  corpuicvlar.  But  the  nost 
important  character  of  healthy  lymph  is  its  high  susceptibility  of  or- 
ganization, a  character  which  I  propose  to  designate  by  the  term  »- 
plastic  (§  211.)  Euplastic  lymph  consists  of  fibrils  of  fibrin  crosdsg 
each  other  in  various  ways,  with  a  moderate  intermixture  of  exudation 
corpuscles,  both  compound  (cells  with  nuclei  and  granules)  and  simple 
(granules  and  molecules.)  Now  these  fibrils  are  also  found  in  the  hiSj 
coat  of  inflammatory  blood  (§  212;)  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  identical,  and  that  the  blood  altered  h^  the  inflain- 
matory  process  is  the  source  of  the  deposit  (§  438.)  This  leads  in 
to  anticipate,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  the  plasticity  of  lymph  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  good  quality  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  on  the 
energy  of  the  inflammation.  Healthy  blood,  which  abounds  in  red 
corpuscles  as  well  as  in  fibrin,  furnishes  the  most  plastic  kind  of  lymph 
(§  183 ;)  and  inflammation,  attended  with  the  most  active  determias- 
tion  of  blood,  (so  long  as  the  integrity  of  the  vessels  is  preserved,)  l^ 
parates  this  lymph  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  lymph  alreidy 
possesses  living  properties,  for  its  materials  arrange  themselves  into 
the  basis  of  a  texture :  but  to  sustain  the  life  of  this  texture,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  duo  supplies  of  blood  should  bo  furnished,  and  this  is  ef- 
fected by  the  wonderful  process  of  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  in  it 
which  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  adjoining  parts. 

451.  The  precise  manner  in  which  vessels  are  formed  in  lymph  ii 
still  a  matter  of  some  obscurity.  Mr.  Kiernan  has  observed  inflamed 
capillaries  to  become  varicose,  to  project  at  points  into  pouches  and 
diverticula,  and  to  stretch  into  loops.  If  such  pouches  and  loops  were 
to  give  way,  the  blood  would  be  injected  into  the  lymph ;  and  if  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  channels  had  been  previously  formed  by  the  a^ 
raugemcnt  of  the  fibrils,  or  by  the  elongation  and  communication  of 
colls,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  current  might  be  produced  throaeh 
several  openings  by  the  vis  ^  tergoj  and  that  a  return  of  the  blood  might 
take  place  in  consequence  of  a  reversal  of  the  weaker  currents.  Mr* 
Travers  has  noticed  a  process  somewhat  resembling  this ;  he  has  seen 
solitary  red  corpuscles  make  their  way  into  a  bed  of  lymph  globules, 
and  after  for  some  time  exhibiting  an  oscillating  movement,  give  wty 
l»oforc  a  current.  The  oscillatory  movement  most  probably  depends 
ou  the  pulses  of  the  heart,  as  the  analogous  motion  described  in  ob- 
vruolod  vessels  does  (§  418.)     Vogel  speaks  of  new  vessels,  and  even 

»'  iho  blood  within  them,  as  being  directly  produced  out  of  the  bla«- 
ntm  iudepondeutly  of  previously  existing  vessels;  but  if  this  obsen'a- 
.  a  ^tirt'c  correcLt,  we  might  expect  frequently  to  meet  with  the  appear- 
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ance  of  Tessels  in  detached  masses  of  lymph,  and  throughout  the  thick- 
ness of  the  large  clots  that  accumulate  on  serous  membranes.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  Schroeder,  Listen,  and  others,  that  the  new  vas- 
cular channels  are  at  first  much  larger  than  the  vessels  which  supply 
them ;  they  are  afterwards  contracted  by  the  formation  of  a  basement 
membrane  lined  with  epithelium ;  and  the  whole  texture  becomes  more 
eonsistent  and  less  bulky,  exhibiting  a  filamentous  and  cellular  struc- 
ture, with  nucleated  cells  scattered  through  it.  These  new  membranes 
form  patches  on,  or  adhesions  between,  the  serous  coverings  of  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  intestines ;  and  provided  they  are  loose,  flexi- 
ble and  of  moderate  thickness,  they  may  cause  no  disorder.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  considered,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  formation 
of  plastic  deposits  after  inflammation,  that  this  process  was  really  Na- 
ture's plan  for  repairing  injury  to  structure,  but  Dr.  Macartney  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Uo  has  pointed  out  that  generally  the 
powers  of  repair  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  tendency  to  inflam- 
matory action,  and  that  this  action  retards  rather  than  aids  repair. 
Inflammation  is  only  really  salutary  when  there  is  deflciency  of  fibrin, 
and  therefore  of  or^anizable  power,  in  the  blood.  It  then  causes  the 
supply  of  the  deficient  principle.  Inflammation  renders  the  plastic 
supply  of  fibrin  more  abundant,  and  hence  the  filling  up  of  a  wound  by 
granulations  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  the  more  perfect  formation 
of  structure  that  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  but  the 
temporary  deposit  has  then  to  be  subsequently  removed,  and  more 
highly  organised  tissue  substituted  for  it.^ 

402.  When  the  subject  is  unhealthy,  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
low  character,  or  when  the  blood  is  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  or  more 
especially  when  these  conditions  are  combined,  the  solid  products  of  in- 
flammation are  less  capable  of  organization,  and  therefore  may  bo 
called  eacoplattic.  Generally  the  appearance  of  the  lymph  when  first 
effused  gives  evidence  of  its  inferior  plasticity:  it  is  more  opaque,  less 
eohesive,  and  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  a  predominance  of  the 
pale  corpuscles,  with  fewer  and  less  regular  fibrils.  The  varieties  of 
lymph  designated  corpuscular  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  croupous  by  Prof. 
Bokitansky,  are  either  of  this  kind  or  of  a  still  lower  degree  of  or- 
ganization*  As  the  process  of  organization  varies  in  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, so  these  products  attain  to  dificrent  stages  of  perfection,  and 
form  membranes  of  a  denser,  less  pliant  texture  and  of  less  vascularity, 
than  the  serous  membranes  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  they 
therefore  shackle.  Thus  'patches  of  a  kind  of  fibro-cellular,  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous membrane,  are  often  formed  in  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and 
the  intestines ;  sometimes  with  the  efiect  of  materially  impeding  the 
functions  of  these  several  organs.  Where  the  efi'usion  of  lymph  is 
scanty  and  slow,  its  granular  mode  of  deposit  is  more  obvious  than  in 
more  acute  disease ;  for  being  less  ductile,  it  is  less  readily  spread  or 
stretched  by  the  motion  of  the  parts  (§  440.)  This  is  well  seen  in 
dironic  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum  and  arachnoid  membrane,  in 
which  the  deposit  is  almost  entirely  in  granules  or  flattened  patdics, 

>  See  Macartn^'0  Treatise  on  iDflammfttiun,  page  7. 
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commonly  called  tubercles.     These  are  generally  of  a  buff  or  skin  co- 
lour, of  firm  consistence,  and  sometimes  there  are  slight  traces  of  blood- 
vessels in  them  */  but  sometimes  their  colour  is  more  yellow,  they  are 
more  opaque,  their  texture  is  uniform  and  tough,  and  they  are  destitute 
of  vascularity.     They  then  constitute  the  formations  described  under 
the  names  cirrhosis  and  crude  yellow  tubercle,  and  are  the  lowest  of 
organized  products.    Being,  in  organization  and  consistency,  dissimilar 
to  the  membranes  on  which  they  are  formed,  they  prove  a  source  of 
irritation  and  constriction ;  and  being  liable  to  ulterior  changes,  (shrink- 
ing and  contraction  in  the  case  of  cirrhosis ;  farther  degeneration  and 
softening  in  the  case  of  yellow  tubercle,)  they  may  lead  to  extended 
mischief  in  contiguous  parts. 

453.  In  some  cases,  again,  more  or  less  of  the  solid  product  of  in- 
flammation is  aplastic^  or  totally  incapable  of  organization,  and  is 
thrown  off  with  the  liquid,  in  numerous  separate  cells  filled  with  gra- 
nules and  molecules,  constituting  pus;  or  it  is  deposited  in  detached 
opaque  flakes  or  curds,  consisting  of  aggregations  of  irregular  grannie- 
cells,  oil-globules,  and  molecules,  held  together  by  a  few  fragments  of 
fibrils ;  the  whole  pervaded  by  and  contained  in  serum :  such  effusions 
are  exemplified  in  the  sero-purulent  liquid  and  curdy  matter  of  low 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis.  It  is  obvious  that  such  lifeless 
products  must  act  prejudicially  on  the  containing  structures ;  and  as 
might  be  anticipated,  they  are  little  susceptible  of  absorption. 

454.  I  have  mentioned  (§  452)  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  and  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  as  causing  the  cacoplastic  character 
of  the  products  of  inflammation.  It  may  bo  added,  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  any  inflammation,  and  its  occurrence  in  subjects  in  whose 
blood  fibrin  abounds,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  scanty  (§  185, 195,) 
will  pretty  surely  render  its  products  cacoplastic  or  aplastic.  At  th 
onset  of  inflammation  its  products  may  be  plastic,  and  the  process  of 
vascular  organization  (§  451)  may  commence ;  but  if  the  inflammstiflU 
continues,  the  effusion  either  is  thrown  bevond  the  reach  of  vascular 
communication,  or  it  displaces  that  already  effused,  then  the  outer  layer 
is  in  a  degenerating  condition.  But  besides  this,  the  pressure  of  tlie 
effused  liquid  may  impede  the  construction  and  injection  of  the  net 
membrane,  which  therefore  degenerates  into  one  of  the  cacoplastic  or 
aplastic  matters  above  described.  Again,  in  scrofulous  or  cachectic 
subjects,  the  blood,  although  scanty  in  red  corpuscles,  abounds  in  fibrin, 
and  this  is  readily  effused  in  inflammation ;  but  it  is  of  low  vitality,  iini 
susceptible  of  little  or  no  organization.^     There  is  yet  another  circwn- 

*  Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  Ims  obsen'cd,  tliat  the  vascularity  of  lymph  may  be  seen  eirBeil 
in  cnchoctic  aii'l  scorbutic,  thjin  in  healthy  subjects.  But  sy]ihilig  and  scurvy  mayBW* 
derate  inflammation,  without  rendering  the  lymph  aplai*tic:  the  pre.it  impeilimcnwt* 
ov;rv!uzation  of  lymph  are,  its  bad  quality  and  excessive  quantity,  and  the  pcrsisteace  rf 
inlluniniation.  Mr.  1).  has  shown,  that  even  a  large  con«]julum  I'f  blood  may  io.-ii  beiv-** 
v.iHculnr  in  a  scorbutic  subject:  but  it  does  not  follow  tlint  cither  this  or  lymph  insfOti 
subjects  can  be  formed  into  real  texture. 

'^  When  a  coapilum  of  fibrin  is  retained  long  in  a  vessel  without  becoming  orpnixii 
it  loses  it3  structure,  and  softens  into  an  opaque  semi-lluid  matter,  which  long  vasni*- 
tnVcn  for  i>us:  but  Mr.  (lulliver  first  siiowed  that  it  consists  of  much  .--miller  partirl*^ 


more  iiri';riilnr  ;:r:innl«'?>  aifd  fatty  ;jrlobule8;  and  in  fact  that  many  ca.ses  thit  vreref'' 
mcrly  con.-'iderc'l  us  inii.vmmation  ot'Toins  were  simply  examples  of  this  softened  £bn 
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Stance  tending  to  lower  the  plasticity  of  lymph,  although,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Dairy mple,  it  sometimes  accelerates  its  organ i- 
xation^ — that  is,  the  admixture  of  the  colouring  matter  of  tl^e. blood 
with  it.     Laennec  supposed  that  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
liad  its  origin  in  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  only.     This  is  not  correct ;  but 
1  have  many  times  remarked  after  death,  that  lymph  on  the  pleura  antl 
pericardium  in  cachectic  subjects,  is  much  stained  Avitli  blood ;  and  I 
have  found  that  where  patients  with  similar  symptoms  have  recovered 
from  the  inflammation,  they  have  been  subsequently  affected  with  struc- 
tural disease.     It  is  very  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  colouring 
matter  is  itself  diseased  (§  18ij,) 

4oo.  The  more  complex  structure  and  nature  of  viucous  memhrancs 
considerably  modify  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  products  of  their 
inflammation.  Dut  according  to  Gerbcr,  Ilenle,  and  Gruby,  they  may 
be  seen  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  pus  and  mucous  globules,  gra- 
nular cells,  granules,  and  molecules,  together  Avith  more  or  less  amor- 
phous and  glutinous  mucus  and  scales  of  epithelium.  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  early  stage  serum  is  present,  as  is  manifest  from  tho 
saline  taste  and  coagulability  by  heat;  and  at  an  advanced  stage,  the 
mucus  acquires  a  considerable  increase  of  fatty  matter. 

Irritation  of  mucous  membranes  merely  causes  a  flux  (§  379,)  that  is, 
renders  the  natural  mucous  secretion  more  copious,  watery,  and  saline 
than  usual,  and  containing  fewer  cells.     But  if  the  irritation  be  con- 
tinued, and  inflammation  follows,  the  secretion  is  at  first  diminished  by 
the  effusion  of  serum  and  pale  corpuscles  into  the  interstices  of  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  texture,  and  this  causes  more  or  less  thickening 
or  swelling.    iSoon,  however,  the  effusion  overflows  to  tho  surface  in 
the  form  of  a  more  or  less  viscid,  saline-tasted  liquid,  containing  glo- 
bules and  epithelium  scales ;  and  us  the  inflammation  gets  more  intense, 
file  cells  or  globules  predominate,  and  the  mucus  becomes  scanty,  but 
w still  very  viscid.     On  the  first  decline  of  the  inflammation,  the  mucous 
ftnd  saline  matters  diminish,  whilst  the  fatty  matters  increase,  and  the 
^rpuscles  compose  the  chief  mass  of  the  secretion,  and  give  it  the  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  opacity  seen  in  " concocted  "  sputa:  and  this  opaque 
fatter  is  afterwards  gradually  replaced  by  the  natural  mucous  secre- 
tion.   In  many  cases,  especially  in  young  subjects  and  others  in  whom 
the  inflammation  penetrates  to  the  submucous  cellular  texture,  fibri- 
nous matter  is  thrown  out,  forming  films  or  shreds  of  lymph,  or  giving 
^fibrous  or  curdy  appearance  to  the  mucus,  as  in  croupy  inflammation: 
'^Ut  this  fibrin  very  rarely  becomes  organized  on  mucous  membranes, 
l^ccause  their  secreting  apparatus  and  secretions  lie  between  the  lymph 
^^ffused  and  the  vascular  structure.     Hence  the  exudation  corpuscles  of 
^^flammatory  mucus  arc  degenerating  or  aplastic,  and  constitute  the 
•opacity  of  the  viscid  muco-purulcnt,  purulent,  and  shreddy  iibrinous 

***  this  state  it  bears  the  clo-crt  ffoiioral  r.inJ  luicroso  >picftl  rcsemblanco  to  mature  nnJ 
*'jftene(I  tuberculous  imittvr.  It  .'.iiponrH  to  iijo,  tlmt  ci'i-taJi  softened  tuberculous  jip- 
P^^irancod.  met  with  in  thu  lyiuj  li  nf  ^'-n-u-*  nu iiiV»rai:('s  ;iiul  jijircnchyniatji,  :ire  simihir  in 
^^eir  naiurc.  We  now  kii«!W  tlmt  !ii)nii  !iu<l  hiniilar  ir.ntiirs  nro  j^ronc  to  ft  spontmeous 
^"iitersi.  n  into  fatty  mutter,  uliich,  aj)]'*.' irii;;:  in  niiritit.?  L'.I-^bulos,  disintegrates  nud 
^^eak8  up  the  solid  into  an  opaque  pranular  pulp. 
*  Medico-Chirurg.  Truns.,  Ifrio,  p.  'ZVl, 
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matters  exuded  b  j  inflamed  mucous  membranes.  If  inflammation  per- 
sists in  a  mucous  membrane,  the  cells  continue  to  abound  in  the  effu- 
sion, commonly  rendering  it  opaque  and  purulent;  and  the  natural  ma* 
cous  secretion  being  impaired,  the  product  is  more  difiiuent.  Bat  in- 
flammation rarely  continues  long  over  a  great  extent  of  surface;  it  is 
confined  to  patches,  ivhich  yield  their  opaque  effusion  whilst  other  parti 
may  be  secreting  natural  mucus.  Hence  the  mixed  appearance  of  the 
secretions  in  chronic  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  (broncbitii, 
mucous  enteritis,  and  cystitis.) 

Sometimes  interstitial  effusion,  which  takes  place  at  the  commeno^ 
menj;  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  is  not  entirely  remoTcd 
by  the  subsequent  discharge.  In  such  cases  there  may  remain  a  pe^ 
manent  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  texture ;  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  indurations  and  strictures  which  inflammation  sometines 
leaves  in  the  intestines  and  urethra ;  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  air- 
passages.  This,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  submucous  cellular  texture  rather  than  of  the  mooou 
membrane  itself. 

456.  Inflammation  of  the  skin  presents  great  variety  as  to  the  anMnot 
and  kind  of  its  products.  The  full  consideration  of  these  would  lead 
us  into  the  pathology  of  skin  diseases,  a  subject  replete  with  interest 
and  practical  importance,  although  sadly  neglected  amidst  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  writers  on  cutaneous  disorders;  but  the  subject  iatoo 
wide  to  be  discussed  here. 

Some  of  the  effusions  in  and  from  the  skin  have  been  glanced  at 
under  the  head  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  (§  432.)  It  majnow 
be  added,  that  these  effusions  may  consist  of  clear  serum,  with  fewezo- 
dation  corpuscles  and  molecules,  as  in  the  liquid  of  blisters  and  blela, 
and  of  eczema,  which  dries  into  thin  scabs ;  or  of  milky  serum  more 
abounding  in  the  corpuscles,  which  dry  into  thicker  scabs,  as  in  herpes, 
rupia  simplex,  &c. ;  or  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  purulent  serum,  with 
more  numerous  corpuscles,  which  form  very  thick  yellow  or  brown  scabs, 
as  in  rupia  promincns,  impetigo,  and  ecthyma:  or  the  effusions  maybe 
chiefly  solid,  and  thrown  into  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  as  in  to- 
bcrcular  inflammations  and  incipient  pustules.  In  all  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  there  is  an  increased  production  of  epidermis,  which 
ii?  sometimes  thrown  off  in  scales  with  the  scabs ;  or  in  a  peeling  of  the 
cuticle;  or  it  thickens,  and  forms  a  hard  covering,  liable  to  clefts  and 
sore  ulcerations,  as  in  psoriasis,  inveterate  eczema,  &c. 

4r>T.  Inflammatory  effusion  into  the  cellular  texture  consists  of  serom, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  and  fibrin.  In  diffuse 
erysipelas  or  cellulitis,  the  fibrin  is  deficient,  and  the  corpuscles  either 
are  in  moderate  numbers,  or  else  they  are  degenerative  (purulent.)  Id 
phlegmonous  inflammation  there  is  more  fibrin,  which  circumscnbes 
the  efi'usion,  and  causes  a  harder  swelling;  and  the  pressure  of  thi3. 
with  a  coutiuuauee  of  inflammation,  sometimes  leads  to  suppuration  or 
sloughing. 

4r>8.  Kffusions  from  inflammation  of  j^'ircuchf/matous  or*/an$  r^ 
somble  those  from  inflammation  of  cellular  texture;  but  the  parencby- 
mata  in  general  being  very  vascular,  as  well  as  yielding,  the  soh'd  eflo- 
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sion  may  be  very  copious,  and  yet  not  cause  the  pressure  or  tension 
that  leads  to  suppuration  and  gangrene.  The  lymph  effused  exhibits, 
in  regard  to  plasticity,  the  same  varieties  which  we  have  described  in 
the  products  of  serous  membranes,  (450,  et  %eq,)  But  inasmuch  as 
lymph  efl\ised  in  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ  would  greatly  interfere 
with  its  function,  we  rarely  find  it  organized,  except  in  limited  por- 
tions, which  thus  remain  solid  and  dense.  More  usually  the  matter 
deposited  is  gradually  removed  by  absorption  or  secretion  after  the  in- 
flammation declines;  or  if  the  inflammation  continues,  the  exudation 
globules  and  lymph  are  converted  into,  or  replaced  by,  various  kinds 
of  pus  or  tuberculous  matter — consisting  of  degenerated  corpuscles, 
granules,  and  fatty  globules. 

459,  Effusion  so  closely  attends  the  process  of  inflammation,  that 
the  symptoms  of  effusion  have  been  comprehended  in  those  of  inflam- 
mation. Swelling,  pressure,  obstruction,  irritation,  consolidation,  dis- 
placement, and  various  functional,  as  well  as  structural  disorders,  may 
arise  from  the  presence  of  effused  matter.  Hence  the  occurrence  of 
effusion  may  aggravate  some  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  whilst 
others  may  be  more  or  less  relieved  by  it.  Where  a  copious  effusion 
takes  place,  the  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  fever,  are  commonly  reduced: 
for  the  vascular  and  nervous  excitement  and  determination  of  blood 
are  thereby  lessened;  but  the  local  or  visceral  disorder  maybe  in- 
creased. The  pulse  may  be  as  frequent,  but  it  is  less  hard  and  full ; 
the  fever  less  constant,  but  it  may  continue  in  a  lower  degree,  or  as- 
snme  a  remittent  or  hectic  form.  The  relief  by  effusion  is  greatest  in 
slight  inflammations,  or  where  the  effused  matter  can  be  thrown  off 
from  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  mucous  membranes ;  but  there  may  be 
much  irritation  and  exhaustion  of  strength  caused  by  the  process  of 
throwing  it  off,  (as  in  cough  and  expectoration,  diarrhoea,  purulent 
micturition,  &c. ;)  and  these  will  be  more  harassing  where,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  effusion  does  not  remove  the  inflammation. 

Siij^puratton  and  Ulceration. 

460.  The  formation  of  pus  among  the  products  of  inflammation  has 
been  several,  times  noticed  (§  424,  453,  4o5,  457,  458.)  Pus  is  an 
opaque  greenish  or  yellowish  white  liquid,  of  creamy  consistence,  little 
odour,  and  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  1030  to  1033.  It  is  chemi- 
cally composed  of  water,  deutoxide  of  protein  forming  the  cell  walls, 
tritoxide  of  protein  and  albumen  in  solution,  fat,  extractive  matter, 
and  the  same  salts  as  those  in  the  blood.  Kecently  formed  pus  con- 
tains more  albumen  and  fat  than  is  found  in  the  liquor  sanguinis;  bat 
according  to  Gcrber,  mature  pus  contains  more  fat  and  Icss  albumen 
than  that  recently  formed. 

Microscopically,  pus  is  scon  to  consist  of  a  limpid  scrum,  and  very 
numerous  globules  of  pretty  regular  size  and  form.  These  globules 
have  much  resemblance  to  granular  cells  or  exudation  corpuscles^  (§ 

>  Mr.  Vhf^i  bos  also  pointed  out  the  close  an.ilojry  between  the  granular  corpusclo  and 

Sai*cell:  in  fact,  he  considers  the  latter  to  result  from  the  degencniti.iu  iind  partial 
qoefuction  of  the  former  ^Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  :2oi,)  ^rhich  nearly  accords  wiih  the  views 
prerioasly  expressed  in  this  work. 

20 
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424,)  but  they  are  more  opaque  and  are  more  distinctlj  and  constantlj 
provided  y^iih  a  cell  wall  and  nucleus,  in  addition  to  granules  and  mole- 
cules.    Yogel  describes  their  form  to  be  in  general  spherical ;  but  some- 
times irregularly  rounded  or  oval:  their  cell  wall  is  commonly  opaque, 
and  somewhat  uneven  from  being  studded  with  minute  granules;  so 
that  their  contents  may  not  be  apparent  without  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  which  renders  the  walls  transparent,  and  brings  into  view  their 
nuclei,  which  then  take  the  form  of  from  one  to  five  somewhat  elliptic 
disc-shaped  bodies  clustered  together  and  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  cell.     The  existence  of  the  cell  in  most  pus  globules  is  also  made 
clear  by  the  action  of  distilled  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to  dilate 
(by  osmosis)  to  double  its  former  size ;  the  larger  granules  or  nudci 
swell  also,  and  this  shows  their  vesicular  nature.     According  to  Mr. 
Gulliver,  they  measure  on  an  average  ^^Vb^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.^ 
They  commonly  differ  from  the  exudation  corpuscles  also  in  being  more 
distinctly  vesicular,  and  containing  a  fluid,  as  well  as  granules:  they 
more  readily  swell,  burst,  and  shed  their  contents  under  the  infloenee 
of  water  or  potass  (Addison.)     In  some  instances,  Yogel  admits  pn 
globules  to  be  devoid  of  a  distinct  cell  wall ;  this  I  have  stated  to  be 
the  case  with  some  of  the  white  or  granular  corpuscles,  and  the  only 
distinction  of  this  kind  of  pus  globules  is  found  in  its  exhibiting  a  pe- 
culiar trefoil  or  cordiform  nucleus  under  the  action  of  acetic  acid. 

461.  Another  distinguishing  character  of  the  pus  globules  is  their 
want  of  cohesion;  hence  in  proportion  as  they  predominate,  they 
impair  the  consistence  of  fibrin  or  mucus  with  which  they  may  be 
mixed.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  remarkably  with  the  white  co^ 
puscles,  which  both  within  and  without  the  blood-vessels  manifest  i 
remarkably  adhesive  and  cohesive  property.  This  and  the  other  dif- 
ferences may  be  all  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  more  gela- 
tinous or  semi-solid  parts  become  completely  fluid  in  the  pus  globule, 
whilst  the  cyst  becomes  more  solid,  and  tougher  than  before:  suchi 
change  woulil  account  for  the  vesicular  form  and  incohesive  properties 
of  the  globules  of  pus ;  and  the  extension  of  a  similar  change  to  the 
larger  of  the  contained  granules,  would  equally  convert  them  into 
minute  cells,  which  have  the  appearance  of  nuclei,  with  the  usual 
osmotic  properties.  This  liquefaction  accompanying  the  'formation  of 
pus,  is  not  confined  to  the  contents  of  the  pus  globule,  nor  even  to 
the  plasma,  lymph,  and  other  products  of  inflammation;  it  extends  to 
the  containing  vessels  and  textures,  which  are  softened,  disintemted, 
and  removed,  in  proportion  as  the  suppurative  process  proceeos.  In 
complex  textures,  therefore,  whence  the  pus  cannot  escape,  this  process 
consists  not  merely  in  the  formation  of  pus,  but  also  in  its  substitatioD 
for  more  or  less  of  the  inflamed  texture:  for  this  reason,  suppuration, 
more  than  efi'usion,  may  be  called  a  termination  of  inflammation,  for 
the  inflamed  vessels  are  in  great  part  destroyed. 

*  Pus  is  not  commonly  rn^Jucc'.i  in  birds  cr  in  colJ-lvOodo«.i  ninmal:»:  the  reasooo^ 
this  is  not  ui:dor.<too«].  as  the  oxii'lr,t;<  n  o.  rrufcle*  do  no:  ir.aicria'Jv  differ  from  tLojet' 
mamniAlin,  Although  the  ri'-i  oorpusoic?  are  oral.     In  the  camclidu?  also,  in  which  trt 
riisl  oorpuselos  nro  oval,  the  pale  oi-rinisoles  and  pus  gloVulcs  are  round. — Guiiiver:  Mw- 
Chir.  Trans.  iJ^oi*.  and  PhiL  Mag.,  1^42. 
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The  chemical  change  which  accompanies  and  probably  causes  this 
disintegration  and  liqnefaction  in  the  formation  of  pus,  seems,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Mulder,  to  be  an  increased  oxidation  of  the 
protein,  whereby  it  passes  from  the  state  of  a  solid  deutoxide  into  that 
of  a  tritoxide,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  serum.  But  this 
farther  oxidation  and  solution  implies  also  a  reduction  of  vitality  in 
the  exuded  corpuscles,  which  thu8  lose  their  organizing  power,  and 
degenerate  into  a  loose  aplastic  material.  Probably  in  some  instances 
the  corpuscles  are  originally  defective  in  organizing  power,  and  are 
therefore  prone  to  degenerate ;  whilst  in  others  they  become  so  from 
defective  nutrition  or  from  some  interruption  to  their  plastic  power. 
We  shall  find  that  the  circumstances  which  promote  suppuration,  the 
nature  of  the  process,  and  the  symptoms  which  accompany  it,  exactly 
correspond  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 

462.  The  circumstances  which  determine  suppuration  as  a  result  of 
inflammation,  are  chiefly  three: — 1.  A  certain  intensity  and  duration 
of  the  inflammation ;  2.  The  access  of  air  to  the  part;  3.  A  peculiar 
oondition  of  the  blood. 

1.  Intensity  and  continuance  of  inflammation  comprise  the  persis- 
tence of  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  process,  determination  of  blood 
and  obstruction  (§  419 ;)  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  physico-chemi- 
Bal  efiect  of  these  is  the  first  to  direct  the  force  and  to  exaggerate  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  red  corpuscles  (which  convey  oxygen,)  on  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  so  that  more  of  its  protein  passes  into  the  state  of  solid  deu- 
toxide— a  material  fitted  for  organization  and  reparation: — so  we  may 
infer  that  the  excessive  degree  or  continuance  of  the  same  action  may 
DYerdo  the  change,  give  chemical  properties  an  ascendency  over  the 
rital  powers ;  and  by  turning  the  most  recently  formed  solid  into  a 
Baid  tritoxide,  it  may  effect  a  work  of  separation  and  destruction,  in- 
rolling  the  blood  in  the  obstructed  vessels,  and  extending  to  the  albu- 
Bonons  matter  of  the  containing  texture.  Such  a  result  is  most  likely 
to  ensue  in  complex  and  highly  vascular  structures,  in  which  the  ef- 
Fosed  matter  is  retained  in  intimate  contact  with  the  blood-vessels: 
hence  intensity  and  continuance  of  inflammation  in  the  true  skin,  cel- 
lular textures,  glands,  and  most  parenchymatous  organs,  pretty  surely 
lead  to  suppuration.  In  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  on  the  other 
hand,  suppuration  is  a  rarer  result,  because  the  vessels  are  few,  and 
the  effused  corpuscle?  placed  less  within  their  influence.  In  partial 
external  inflammations,  suppuration  may  often  be  prevented  by  pres- 
sure, which  acts  by  diminishing  the  determination  of  blood,  and  there- 
fore by  reducing  the  oxygenating  influence. 

2.  The  access  of  air  to  a  wound  or  to  a  serous  membrane  is  well 
known  to  promote  the  formation  of  pus ;  and  it  may  do  so  mainly  by 
directly  supplying  oxygen,  and  converting  the  fibrin,  and  part  of  the 
exudation  corpuscles,  into  the  soluble  tritoxide  of  protein ;  but  air  may 
also  operate  as  an  irritant  to  a  serous  membrane  or  abraded  surface, 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  promoting  the  de- 
generation of  its  products.  A  limited  access  of  air  to  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  leads  to  a  decomposition  of  the  matter  and  the  production  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  acts  as  a  deleterious  poison  on  living 
structures. 
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3.  That  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  promotes  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration  after  inflammation  is  obvious  from  the  readiness  with 
which  all  wounds,  scratches,  and  pimples  then  fester,  and  with  which 
inflammations  of  no  peculiar  intensity  lead  to  the  early  formation  of 
pus  in  different  structures.     This  state  of  the  system  constitutes  what 
has  been  called  the  suppurative  diathesiSj  and  is  presented  in  cachectic 
or  ill-conditioned  subjects,  the  quality  of  whose  blood  has  been  injured 
by  mal-nutrition,  imperfect  excretion  (§  171,  187,)  or  by  the  direct 
operation  of  some  morbid  poison  (§  258,  20C)  such  as  that  of  erysipelas, 
confluent  small-pox,  glanders,  &c.     Mr.  Paget  found  on  examining  the 
fluid  exuded  in  blisters  raised  by  cantharides  plasters  applied  to  the 
skin,  a  variety  of  products  illustrating  the  difference  in  the  products 
of  inflammation  resulting  from  constitutional  causes.     ^'  Thus,  in  cases 
of  purely  local  disease,  in  patients  otherwise  sound,  the  lymph  thus  ob- 
tained formed  an  almost  unmixed  coagulum,  in  which,  when  the  fluid 
was  pressed  out,  the  fibrinous,  firm,  elastic,  and  apparently  filamentous 
masses  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  such  as  those  of  advanced 
phthisis,  a  minimum  of  fibrin  was  concealed  by  the  crowds  of  cor- 
puscles imbedded  in  it.     Between  these  were  numerous  intermediate 
conditions  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  particularize.     It  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  after  some  practice,  one  might  form  a  fair  opmion 
of  the  degree  in  which  a  patient  was  cachectic,  and  of  the  degree  in 
which  an  inflammation  in  him  would  tend  to  the  adhesive  or  the  8np> 
purative  character,  by  these  exudations.     The  highest  health  is  marled 
by  an  exudation  containing  the  most  perfect  ajid  unmixed  fibrin;  the 
lowest,  by  the  formation  of  the  most  abundant  corpuscles,  and  tbeir 
nearest  approach,  even  in  their  earliest  state,  to  the  character  of  pos 
cells.     The  degrees  of  deviation  from  general  health  are  marked  either 
by  increasing  abundance  of  the  corpuscles,  their  gradual  predominance 
over  the  fibrin,  and  their  gradual  approach  to  tho  character  of  pas 
cells ;  or  else,  by  the  gradual  deterioration  of  fibrin,  in  which,  from 
being  clear,  elastic,  tough,  and  uniform,  and  of  filamentous  appearance, 
or  filamentous  structure,  it  becomes  less  and  less  filamentous,  Eofter, 
more  paste-like,  turbid,  nebulous,  dotted,  and  mingled  with  minute  oil 
molecules." — (Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  338.) 

But  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  suppurative  diathesis  is  the  abun- 
dant presence  of  pus  itself  in  tho  blood  (pyaemia,)  as  occui^s  in  cases 
of  phlebitis,  diffused  suppuration,  &c. ;  and  indeed  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  cause  really  exists  in  the  examples  above  mentioned  also;  for 
Mr.  Gulliver  and  others  have  detected  pus  globules  in  the  blood  in 
many  such  cases  (although  this  has  been  denied  by  Lebert  and  Roki- 
tausky ;)  and  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  of  anp- 
puratiun  some  of  the  granular  corpuscles  are  converted  into  pus  glo- 
bules within  as  well  as  without  the  vessels;  but  for  reasons  that  will 
afterwards  be  explained,  this  takes  place  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
ujidcr  ordinary  circumstances.  The  conversion  of  the  white  or  exuda- 
tion corpuscle  into  the  pus  globule  always  implies  a  lowering  of  vitality; 
and  therefore  a  peculiar  proneness  to  the  change  (independently  of  in- 
tensity of  inflammation  and  exposure  to  air)  indicates  a  feeble  state  of 
the  vital  powers,  rendering  them  unequal  to  resist  chemical  affinities. 
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In  extreme  cases  this  tendency  shows  itself  by  the  occorrence  of  gan- 
grene, which  often  supervenes  in  the  worst  form  of  pysomia,  as  in  ma- 
lignant erysipelas  and  phlegmon.  It  is  therefore  quite  intelligible 
that  pus,  when  present  either  in  a  part,  or  in  the  blood  at  large,  may 
act  in  the  mode  of  a  chemical  ferment,  promoting  the  formation  of 
more  like  to  itself,  and  tending  to  degrade  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
from  that  organizable  condition  in  which  it  can  repair  breaches  or  sus- 
tain the  nourishment  of  the  body.  This  inference  seems  warranted  by 
numerous  chemical  facts,  although  microscopical  observers  do  not  agree 
aa  to  the  fact  of  the  constant  presence  of  pus-cells  in  the  blood.  In 
all  probability  the  infection  in  pyaemia  may  be  from  the  liquor  puris 
aa  well  as  from  the  pus-cell  itself;  this  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Rokitansky. 

These  considerations  will  throw  much  light  on  the  further  process 
and  symptoms  of  suppuration. 

463.  The  process  of  suppuration  strongly  illustrates  the  opposite 
character  of  the  elements  of  inflammation  before  alluded  to  (§  421.) 
The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  ves- 
Bete  of  an  inflamed  part,  and  the  increase  of  this  obstruction  by  the 
pressure  of  material  effused  by  those  vessels  that  are  the  seat  of  deter- 
mination, reduce  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  to  so  low  a  degree,  that  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  the  chemical  power  of  the  effused  fluids,^  acting 
as  solvents,  and  exalted  as  it  is  by  high  temperature.  The  textures 
are  therefore  gradually  disintegrated,  dissolved,^  and  absorbed  away, 
whilst  the  exudation  corpuscles  degenerating  and  softening  into  pus-cells, 
occupy  their  place,  and  continue  to  be  effused  and  developed  by  the 
vessels  which  are  still  the  seat  of  determination  of  blood.'  This  assumes 
that  absorption  is  still  active  in  an  inflamed  part ;  and  the  assumption 
18  warranted  by  the  fact,  that  the  absorbed  vessels,  veins  and  lactoals, 
remain  perfectly  free :  the  very  occurrence  of  increased  pulsation  and 
flow  in  communicating  and  contiguous  vessels  (§  413,)  will  promote  the 
exosmosis  of  fluid  matter  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  That  the  pus  elo- 
bules  should  remain  unabsorbed  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  when 
their  size  is  taken  into  account  (§  4G0,)  and  also  the  fact  that  their 
cysts  are  not  dissolved  by  their  proper  fluid,  having  acquired  a  remark- 
able degree  of  toughness.  Their  large  size  is  wholly  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  they  are  effused  from  the  blood-vessels  as  pus-globtiles ;  but 

1  That  the  liquid  of  pus  can  chemically  dissolve  dead  animal  matter  was  proved  by  J. 
Hunter,  vrho  found  that  pieces  of  raw  meat  were  dissolved  iu  abscesses,  or  even  in  pus 
kept  warm  out  of  the  body.  The  experiments  of  Sir  C.  Wintringham  show  that  other 
animal  fluids  have  a  like  property.  Dr.  Prout  notices  similar  facts.  This  solvent  pro- 
perty we  have  now  reason  to  ascribe  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  the  soluble  tritoxide  of 
protein.  A  similar  change  takes  place  during  the  cooking  of  meat;  so  that  the  o!d  ex- 
prwsion  concocted  matter  is  not  altogether  metaphorical.  Nor  isthe  fimiliar  term  of 
npming  of  nn  abscess  derived  from  on  analogy  wholly  imaginative.  The  ripening  of  fruit 
and  oUier  vegetables  depends  on  a  spontaneous  liquefaction  of  parts  previously  solid 
having  a  resemblance  both  chemical  and  histological  to  the  process  of  suppuration. 

*  The  idea  that  the  removal  of  textures  in  suppuration  is  owing  to  their  death  origi- 
aited  with  Dr.  Billing.     (See  his  '*  Principles  of  Medicine.") 

*  That  absorption  is  increased  in  an  inflamed  part  is  further  proved  by  a  direct  obser- 
Vadon  of  Ealtenbruunor,  who  watched  the  graaaal  disappearance  of  the  pigment  t^pots 
te  the  frog's  web.    This,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  suppuration,  as  &at  process 

not  oceor  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
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their  arising  from  the  exudation  granules  and  cells  easily  accounts  for 
their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  lymph,  and  other  products  of  inflam- 
mation, which  they  supersede  as  they  enlarge  and  multiply.  Thus  the 
combination  of  apparently  opposite  results,  which  has  been  considered 
so  inexplicable, — excited  and  lowered  action,  increased  secretion,  and 
increased  absorption — admits  of  an  explanation  that  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  all  the  observed  phenomena. 

4G4.  The  amount  and  extent  of  the  process  of  suppuration  varies  in 
different  cases.     In  cellular  and  parenchymatous  textures  it  sometimes 
occurs  as  purulent  infiltration^  not  circumscribed  by  lymph,  but  leaviDf 
the  texture  much  softened,  and  partially  removed.     This  diflfused  kind 
of  suppuration  is  to  be  referred  either  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  orgin 
(as  with  the  lungs)  not  admitting  an  effusion  of  lymph  sufficient  to  limit 
the  suppuration,  or  to  a  purulent  diathesis  or  disposition  in  the  blood 
(§  402.)     In  most  cases,  the  process  of  suppuration  is  limited  by  solid 
effusion,  which  may  be  cither  the  remains  of  the  earlier  product  of  the 
inflammation,  or  it  may  be  thrown  out  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
fending  the  adjoining  structure  from  the  operation  of  the  pus,  obvionBly 
so  noxious  a  matter.     A  collection  of  pus  thus  circumscribed  is  called 
an  abscess;  and  when  mature,  it  represents  the  perfection  of  suppun- 
tion.     The  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  are  destroyed  like  otber 
textures :  but  their  supplying  trunks  are  obstructed  by  lymph ;  whibt 
the  adjoining  capillaries  remain  pervious,  become  dilated  and  varicoee 
on  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  (whicn  are  composed  of  layers  of  oreaniied 
lymph,)  and  continue  to  secrete  pus ;  hence  this  lining  is  called  tlie 
pyogenic  membrane.     As  the  pus  increases  in  quantity,  the  abscess  be- 
comes enlarged,  generally  towards  some  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface, 
where  it  is  said  to  j7oint:  the  skin  or  covering  membrane  ulcerates,  and 
the  pus  is  discharged.     The  direction,  which  the  abscess  takes,  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  there  is  least  resistance :  the  parts  there  are  more 
stretched  than  in  other  places;  and  from  being  stretched,  their  vessels 
get  more  obstructed,  so  that  they  cannot  maintain  the  vitality,  nor 
throw  out  the  same  amount  of  protecting  lymph,  which  limits  the  ex- 
tension of  the  abscess  in  other  directions.     Fibrous  and  other  hard 
textures  resist  the  progress  of  abscesses  and  the  escape  of  pus.     Serons 
membranes,  in* consequence  of  their  proneness  to  become  plastic  at  their 
surfaces,  first  adhere  together,  and  then  often  give  passage  to  the  con- 
tents of  an  abscess  through  the  adherent  layers,  without  allowing  any 
pus  to  escape  into  the  interior  of  the  sac.     In  this  manner  abscesses 
of  the  liver  and  kidney  make  their  way  across  the  peritoneum  into  the 
intestines,  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  through  the 
diaphragm,  pleura,  and  lungs.     AVliere  pus  docs  make  its  way  from  an 
abscess  into  a  serous  sac,  it  causes  severe  irritation,  and  commonly 
fatal  inflammation. 

405,  After  an  abscess  has  opened,  it  may  continue  to  discharge  pus, 
pure,  or  diluted  with  serum  or  sanies;  but  in  healthy  subjects,  a  pro- 
cess of  healing  takes  place  by  an  increased  effusion  of  lymph,  through- 
out the  interior  of  the  abscess,  and  the  growth  of  new  vessels  in  this 
lymph  in  the  form  of  granulations.  Pus  is  still  formed  by  the  dege- 
neration of  the  superficial  layer  of  exudation  corpuscles ;  and  a  free  vent 
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most  be  given  to  this  pus  until  the  growth  of  the  granulations  and  the 
contractions  of  the  walls  shall  have  obliterated  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
scess, and  left  no  more  room  for  the  pus  to  accumulate. 

466.  Ulcers  sometimes  arise  from  abscesses:  an  abscess  that  has 
discharged  its  contents  is,  in  fact,  an  ulcer.  But  more  commonly,  ul- 
cers originate  from  limited  inflammations  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  which  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  tissue  is  so  much  impaired 
by  the  solvent  action  of  the  effusion  on  it,  that  it  is  broken  up  at  one 
or  more  spots,  and  is  either  carried  away  in  the  pus  discharged,  or  is 
absorbed.  There  is  then  left  a  solution  of  continuity  or  excavation, 
the  bottom  and  edges  of  which  continue  to  discharge  pus,  or  a  serous 
fluid  mixed  with  exudation  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  blood  corpuscles. 
Ulcers  may  tend  to  spread  by  the  same  process  as  that  which  forms 
them  at  first ;  or  to  heal  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  fibrin  on  their 
walls  and  the  extension  of  vessels  into  this  in  the  form  of  granulations, 
which  are  then  the  materials  of  the  new  texture.  Ulcers  however  pre- 
sent a  great  diversity  of  character  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  se- 
cretion, and  the  condition  of  their  walls,  as  well  as  regards  the  symp- 
toms which  they  produce :  these  circumstances  are  considered  in  sur- 

works. 
The  cause  of  ulceration  is  commonly  local ;  inflammation  suspends 
the  normal  nutrition  of  a  structure,  and  leads  to  its  solution.  (§  460,  3.) 
Ulceration  is  often  preceded  by  induration  from  solid  deposit ;  and  the 
ulceration  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  induration,  because  the  nu- 
trient influence  of  the  vessels  is  most  reduced  by  the  pressure  at  that 
spot.  But  a  very  poor  condition  of  the  blood  (hypinosis,  §  19G)  is  often 
ooncemed  in  determining  this  result,  and  seems  to  be  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  cause  ulceration  without  any  distinct  previous  induration ;  or 
even  inflammation ;  the  parts  that  suffer  being  either  those  which  have 
become  congested  by  posture  (as  occurs  in  cachectic  ulcerations  of  the 
legs,)  or  those  most  remote  from  the  nourishing  influence  of  the  blood 
(such  as  the  non- vascular  textures,  the  cornea,  cellular  parts  of  carti- 
lages, &c.)  Ulcers  of  this  description  arise  in  cases  of  extreme  anse- 
mia  (§  268,)  where  the  fibrin  and  the  albumen  of  the  blood  are  very 
defective  (§  197,)  and  are  then  to  be  counteracted  by  measures  the 
▼ery  opposite  to  antiphlogistic.  A  similar  result  was  found,  by  Ma- 
gendie,  to  ensue  in  animals  fed  on  sugar,  starch,  and  other  non-azotized 
articles  of  food.  In  these  instances  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of 
textures  may  be  referred  to  the  solvent  powers  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  being  exerted  on  materials  whose  vital  powers  of  resistance  (§  16) 
have  been  much  reduced,  and  when  there  is  no  supply  for  their  reno- 
vation in  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 

467.  Softening  of  textures  may  arise  from  the  same  process  which, 
when  acting  in  a  greater  degree,  and  ijfi  more  circumscribed  space, 
causes  ulceration.  It  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  effects 
of  inflammation  (§  427 ;)  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  disposes  to  ulceration  sometimes  leads  to  the 
more  diffused  operation  of  the  same  change  in  the  softening  of  tex- 
tures. Thus  softening  of  the  brain,  liver,  muscle,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, sometimes  results  from  anaemia,  or  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
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to  these  parts,  or  from  spanscmia  or  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood 
supplied  (§  197;)  and  inflammation,  'which  impairs  or  deranges  the  sup- 
ply, may  immediately  determine  the  occurrence  of  the  softening  pro- 
cess. 

Local  Si/mptoms  of  Suppuration* 

468.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  previous  statements,  that  sappii- 
ration  is  a  work  of  destruction,  and  is  therefore,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
contrasted  with  effusion  of  lymph,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  process  of 
construction  or  reparation.     Pus  is  totally  aplastic  itself;  it  is  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  plastic  product  of  the  vessels,  and  the  liquid  of 
pus  seems  to  act  as  a  solvent  or  septic  on  textures  whose  vitality  hii 
been  reduced.     Although,  therefore,  suppuration  is  often  useful  by  ter- 
minating inflammation,  and  by  removing  superfluous  products,  aod 
parts  that  have  been  injured  by  it  or  its  causes,  yet  suppuration  most 
on  the  whole  be  viewed  as  a  depressing  and  exhausting  process,  anditi 
product  as  having  a  noxious  oharacter :  the  symptoms  which  accompi- 
ny  it  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  this  view. 

409.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  marked  by  a  diminution  of 
the  heat,  pain,  and  of  the  other  signs  of  irritation  and  increased  action 
in  the  part.  The  pain  often  becomes  throbbing,  as  if  the  eztenal 
pressure  on  some  of  the  larger  vessels  had  momentarily  yielded,  and  they 
had  become  expanded  at  each  pulsation.  The  swelling  gets  softer;  and 
if  within  the  reach  of  touch,  may  be  felt  to  be  first  more  yielding  nnder 
the  finger,  and  afterwards  to  present  the  fluctuation  of  fluid  matter. 
The  redness  present  in  inflammation  is  also  diminished,  being  wholly 
superseded  by  the  pale  yellow  of  purulent  effusion  in  the  central  pirti 
of  the  suppurating  mass,  biing  mottled  by  it  in  others,  and  retauung 
its  deep  character  only  in  those  circumferential  parts  to  which  the  sup- 
puration has  not  reached.  In  external  inflammations,  the  redness  of 
tho  skin  becomes  deeper  before  suppuration;  but  when  this  proceGf 
reaches  the  skin,  a  pale  spot  is  seen,  which  by  its  fluctuating  feel  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  the  abscess  to  the  surface. 

The  great  reason  why  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  arc  alleviated, 
on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  is  that  the  tension  and  hard  swelling, 
which  chiefly  cause  the  pain  and  irritation  (§  433,)  are  diminished;  for 
where  suppuration  takes  place  amidst  unyielding  parts,  as  under  i 
fascia,  or  within  a  bone,  the  tension  is  increased  rather  than  lessened, 
and  then  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  irritation  are  often  more  severe 
than  ever.  The  powerful  influence  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  causing 
the  injection  of  a  liquid  into  a  compact  texture,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
pus  globules  by  osmosis  or  cell  secretion  after  their  first  formation,  vill 
assist  in  explaining  the  effusion  of  pus  under  a  dense  periosteum  or 
theca,  and  the  extreme  pain  and  irritation  which  this  produces.  The 
free  secretion  of  pus  from  mucous  membranes  relieves  inflammation, 
and  removes  the  submucous  deposit  (§  455.) 

General  Symptoms  of  Suppuration. 

470.  The  influence  of  suppuration  on  the  system  is  manifest  in  the 
lowering  of  the  inflammatory  fever;  the  pulse  loses  its  strength,  bat 
retains  its  frequency ;  the  heat  subsides,  or  alternates  with  chills  and 
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sweats ;  the  general  redness  is  succeeded  by  paleness,  or  a  hectic  flush ; 
the  urine  deposits  a  pale  or  pinkish  sediment ;  ^  and  the  general  excite- 
ment gives  place  to  weakness  and  exhaustion.  The  amount  of  this 
change  greatly  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  suppuration,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  organ  afiected ;  but  another  circumstance  that  modifies 
the  effect  of  suppuration,  and  that  proves  the  noxious  influence  of  pus 
on  the  system,  is  the  difference  as  to  whether  the  suppuration  is  dif- 
fused without  a  circumscribing  barrier  of  lymph,  and  whether  it  is  thus 
limited,  or  whether  its  product  is  thrown  off  at  once  from  the  body. 

In  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  texture,  skin,  and  serous 
membranes,  pus  is  formed  with  little  or  no  previous  exudation  of  lymph, 
and  produces  in  the  system  the  most  formidable  effects.  The  pulse 
becomes  very  frequent  and  weak ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  or  coated 
with  an  offensive  fur,  and  tremulous ;  sweats  break  out  profusely ;  the 
urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  fetid,  or  sometimes  even  suppressed ; 
a  putrid  diarrhoea  occasionally  occurs ;  hiccup  and  subsultus  come  oh ; 
the  mind  is  much  depressed,  or  excited  by  occasional  delirium ;  the  pa- 
tient's manner  and  motions  are  agitated  and  restless ;  the  breathing 
becomes  harried  and  sighing ;  and  death  may  ensue  in  from  one  to  four 
days  from  the  commencement  of  these  symptoms.  Similar  results 
ensue  in  suppurative  inflammation  of  veins ;  and  in  injuries  of  the  head 
ending  in  suppuration,  that  involves  communication  with  some  of  the 
Tenous  sinuses ;  they  have  also  been  known  to  follow,  where  an  external 
abscess  has  suddenly  subsided  without  opening,  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  discharge  from  a  large  suppurating  wound  has  suddenly  ceased. 
On  opening  the  body  after  death,  in  a  few  such  cases,  nothing  peculiar 
has  been  found,  except  a  general  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  the  gravi- 
tative  congestions  and  stains  which  that  fluidity  induces  (§  196.)  In 
most  instances,  however,  there  are  found  in  some  of  the  viscera,  parti- 
cularly the  lungs  and  liver,  purulent  depositSj  as  they  are  called ;  col- 
lections of  pus,  generally  confined  to  lobules  or  portions  of  lobes  of 
these  viscera,  with  more  or  less  inflammatory  injection  and  a  scanty 
deposition  of  lymph  around  the  collections.  In  these  cases,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  pus  or  its  serum  has  been  in  some  way  conveyed 
in  the  circulation ;  and  then  been  arrested  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  more  like  itself  (§  4G2,)  sometimes  by  the  pro- 
daction  of  local  suppurative  phlebitis,  as  supposed  by  Cruveilhier, 
Dance,  and  others ;  and  sometimes  by  a  contamination  of  the  blood 
itself;  and  thus  the  pus  in  the  blood  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  en- 
tire train  of  formidable  symptoms  and  results.  In  several  such  cases 
poralent  matter  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, not  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
pus  globules  forming  a  visible  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  experiments  of  M.  D'Arcet,^  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  poi- 
sonous influence  of  purulent  matter  arises  from  the  chemical  changes 

^  The  occnrrenco  of  urinary  sediments  after  sappuration  has  been  noticed  by  Schonlein 
M  a  constant  phenomenon;  but  such  sediments  are  also  observed  after  inflammation 
without  suppuration,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  debris  of  plastic  matter,  and  of  tex- 
tures that  bate  been  toiuUd  during  the  inflammatory  process. 

'  "Becherchet  sur  les  Absces  Multiples,"  &g.  ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  Jan. 
1848. 
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that  arc  induced  by  air  in  its  serosity  (§  460 ;)  but  that  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  consequent  circumscribed 
inflammations  of  these  organs,  result  from  aggregation  of  masses  of 
the  debris  of  the  pus  globules  contained  in  the  blood ;  it  has,  however, 
been  found  by  M.  Lebert,  and  Mr.  H.  Lee,  that  the  serum  of  pus  in- 
jected into  the  veins  of  the  more  delicate  animals,  induced  the  fatal 
results  of  purulent  infection  almost  as  soon  as  when  pus  was  injected 
entire. 

In  instances  of  the  abundant  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood,  it  is  sot 
to  be  supposed  that  it  is  absorbed  through  the  entire  walls  of  blood- 
vessels ;  the  large  size  of  the  pus  globule,  as  before  noticA  (§  463)  for- 
bids such  supposition ;  but  unusual  channels  of  entry  into  the  yesseii 
have  been  in  several  cases  discovered,  as  in  the  instance  above  alluded 
to  of  an  abscess  in  the  skull  opening  into  one  of  the  sinuses;  to  wbidi 
it  may  be  added  that  in  suppuration  in  bones  generally,  the  pus  may 
find  an  easy  entrance  through  the  open  venous  canals;  and  in  voundi 
of  the  neck  it  may  be  drawn  in  through  the  large  divided  veins  under 
the  suction  influence  of  inspiration.  Suppurative  phlebitis  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  an  obvious  cause  of  pyoemia.  But  we- must 
again  advert  to  the  fact,  first  established  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  that  pus  glo- 
bules appear  in  the  blood  in  other  cases  of  severe  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration where  no  opening  into  the  veins  is  known  to  exist.  In  these 
instances,  as  before  stated  (§  463,)  the  pus  globules  are  probably  formed 
within  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part :  and  these  increase  and  prodooe 
symptoms  of  pyaemia  only  in  cases  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  blood 
is  impaired,  and  in  which  there  is  a  proneness  to  the  formation  of  poi 
from  trivial  causes  (§  462.)  To  this  group  of  cases  I  would  refer  se 
veral  instances  of  pyaemia  with  the  bad  symptoms  before  mentioned, 
which  I  have  seen  after  scarlatina,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  acute  alba- 
minuria  and  typhoid  rheumatic  fever.  Probably,  too,  malignant  erj- 
sipolas  and  metroperitonitis  belong  to  this  class. 

471.  The  preceding  observations  prepare  us  for  the  fact  that  ex- 
tensive local  suppurations  cause  various  symptoms  of  depression  or  low 
irritation,  besides  the  eficcts  specified  above.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ri- 
gors often  experienced  at  the  commencement  or  increase  of  suppurar 
tion.  Dr.  Billing  plausibly  ascribes  this  to  the  system  sympathuing 
at  the  death  of  the  part  which  is  under  destruction  by  the  suppura- 
ting process ;  but  the  rigor  not  always  occurring,  suggests  rather  that 
the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  pus  in  the  blood  may  be  its  cause; 
this  may  induce  the  shivering  merely  as  a  depressing  agent,  or  proba- 
bly by  directly  interrupting  the  calorific  process  by  the  vrithdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  which  is  essential  to  its  sustenance  (§  461.) 
This  latter  notion  is  countenanced  by  the  remarkable  and  sudden  fall 
of  temperature  which  often  accompanies  the  extensive  formation  of  pus* 

Again,  when  suppuration  continues  long,  even  if  it  be  discharged 
outwardly,  as  in  extensive  wounds,  or  ulcerations  of  the  skin  or  mu- 
cous meml)ranes,  there  is  great  wasting  of  strength  and  flesh,  with  a 
partial  febrile  irritation  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  hectic  fever.  This 
is  remittent  in  its  symptoms,  the  exacerbations  recurring  once  or  twice 
daily,  beginning  with  chills  and  depression,  and  being  followed  by  a  fit- 
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qnent  pulse,  partial  heats,  especially  of  the  cheeks,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  ending  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  As  this  proceeds,  the  body  more 
or  less  rapidly  wastes,  and  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  vo- 
miting, and  aphthrc  of  the  mouth,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  rapid  de- 
composition and  removal  of  the  various  structures,  which  tend  to  hasten 
the  fatal  result.  The  febrile  part  of  hectic  is  most  observed  in  the 
young  and  irritable ;  but  the  depressing  and  exhausting  effect  of  ex- 
tensive suppuration  is  illustrated  in  all  cases,  by  progressive  emaciation 
and  cachectic  pallidity  of  a  peculiar  sallow  or  stony  hue. 

472.  The  matter  of  abscesses  is  laudable  or  healthy  in  proportion 
as  it  is  thick  and  opaque,  uniformly  liquid,  and  free  from  smell ;  for 
although,  even  in  this  state,  it  is  fit  only  to  be  expelled  from  the  body, 
and  is  prone  to  decomposition,  yet  if  excluded  from  the  air  it  will  re- 
main unaltered  for  a  long  time.  The  formation  of  such  pus  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  attended  with  a  protection  of  lymph,  and  it  is  far  less  nox- 
ious than  ill-conditioned  sanious  matter,  the  foetor  of  which  indicates 
that  decomposition  has  already  begun. 

GANGRENE. 

473.  Gangrene^  like  the  more  complete  forms  of  suppuration,  may 
be  well  called  a  termination  of  inflammation,  for  the  inflammation  ends 
in  the  death  of  the  part.  In  suppuration,  the  dying  textures  are  softened 
and  displaced  by  pus  as  fast  as  they  die ;  in  gangrene,  the  textures  die 
more  extensively  than  pus  is  formed,  and  they  run  into  decomposition 
without  being  removed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  limited  gangrene, 
the  dead  portion  is  dissolved  away  at  its  circumference  by  the  inflamma- 
tory exudation  from  the  living  parts,  the  activity  of  which  is  evinced 
by  red  vascularity  at  the  line  of  disjunction ;  and  the  dead  part  is  thus 
separated  or  sloughed  from  them;  but  if  it  be  extensive,  and  the 
power  of  the  living  parts  low,  the  separating  process  will  not  be  ac- 
complished before  decomposition  ensues,  and  this  produces  the  appear- 
ances known  as  gavgrene  and  sphacelus. 

474.  The  circumstances  which  cause  inflammation  to  terminate  in  gan- 
grene are, — the  complete  suspension  of  the  circulation  of  the  part  (§  273,) 
great  injury  to  the  composition  9f  the  blood,  or  the  direct  destruction 
of  its  vital  properties.  The  circulation  of  a  part  may  be  destroyed  by 
long-continued  pressure,  by  severe  contusion,  laceration,  or  other  me- 
chanical injury,  by  extreme  heat  or  cold,  by  strong  chemical  agents, 
by  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  solid  matter  effused  in  the  early  stage 
of  inflammation,  (as  in  carbuncle,)  and  even  by  an  extreme  amount  of 
congestion.^  The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  favoured  by  an  extreme 
weakness  of  the  heart,  the  great  moving  power  of  the  circulation ;  and 
is  then  most  likely  to  happen  in  parts  that  are  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  as  is  illustrated  in  various  structural  diseases  of  the  organ,  in  low 
fevers,  and  states  of  extreme  exhaustion.  It  is  also  favoured  by  ossi- 
fication, or  partial  obstructions  of  the  supplying  arteries,  which,  al- 
though adequate  to  maintain  the  ordinary  nutrition  of  the  part,  can- 
not dilate  to  supply  the  increased  demand,  should  any  injury  or  irrita- 

>  Two  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  Trhich  hare  occurred  in  my  practice  seemed  refer* 
lUt  to  this  caoBe. 
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tioD  take  place.     The  agents,  which  cause  gangrene  by  directly  de- 
stroying the  vital  properties  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  are 
various  strong  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  poi- 
son of  the  rattlesnake  and  other  venomous  animals,  the  poison  of  the 
plague,  malignant  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  erysipelas,  glanders,  &c. 
Various  debilitating  or  noxious  influences  operating  on  the  body  may 
give  a  gangrenous  tendency  to  inflammations  from  wounds,  and  injnrieB 
of  any  kind  arising  from  accidental  causes:  thus,  in  ill-ventilated  roonu, 
in  crowded  hospitals,  where  the  atmosphere  is  impure  from  the  numbar, 
disease,  or  filth  of  the  inmates,  malignant  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gan- 
grene are  apt  to  occur. 

475.  When  an  external  part  becomes  gangrenous  it  loses  all  feeling 
and  other  vital  properties ;  its  colour  becomes  livid,  leaden,  greenish, 
or  almost  black,  the  cuticle  rises  upon  it  in  blisters,  and  begins  to  ex- 
hale an  offensive  odour.  The  rapidity  of  this  change  depends  mnch 
on  the  moisture  and  warmth  derived  from  the  adjoining  living  parts; 
in  dry  gangrene^  the  dead  portion  becomes  homy  and  black  instead  of 
putrefying.  For  the  converse  reason,  in  internal  parts  the  progress  of 
decomposition  is  more  rapid.  The  putrid  matter  affects  the  living  body 
as  a  local  irritant,  and  as  a  general  sedative  poison  or  depressing  agent; 
and  the  symptoms  vary  much  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  opera- 
tions predominates. 

In  persons  of  robust  constitution,  active  vascular  system  (§  112, 120,) 
and  good  blood  (§  105,)  a  dead  part  arouses  active  inflammation  and 
effusion  of  lymph  in  the  surrounding  living  parts,  and  this  may  protect 
the  system  more  or  less  completely  from  infection  by  the  dead  matter. 
In  such  cases,  although  gangrene  be  present,  the  predominant  symp- 
toms may  be  those  of  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever.  But  living 
parts,  with  all  their  activity,  cannot  long  withstand  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  dead  and  decomposing  matter:  so  that  if  this  matter  be  not 
soon  thrown  ofi*  in  the  form  of  a  slough  (§  473,)  or  liquefied  in  the  in- 
flammatory exudations  poured  out,  the  system  becomes  infected,  and 
suffers  from  its  poisoning  and  prostrating  operation.  This  will  happen 
more  surely  and  early,  where  the  dead  part  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  of  great  extent,  surrounded  by  vascular  texture,  and  where 
its  decomposition  is  promoted  by  the  warmth  and  moisture.  In  sub- 
jects of  weak  constitution,  feeble  vascular  system,  and  blood  defectiw 
m  plastic  matter  (§  196.)  the  irritation  of  dead  matter  may  fail  to  ex- 
cite a  protective  (adhesive  or  plastic)  inflammation,  and  the  putrid  or 
typhoid  symptoms  then  show  themselves  earlier,  and  prove  more  speedily 
fatal.  These  symptoms  are, — increasing  feebleness  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  reduction  of  the  fever,  collapse  and  extreme  pallidity  of  the 
countenance,  cold  sweats,  brown,  dry,  or  clammy  foul  tongue,  low  d^ 
lirium,  or  restlessness  and  agitation  of  manner,  hiccup,  fetid  diarrhoea, 
urine  very  offensive  or  suppressed,  coma  or  syncope,  and  death.  In 
external  parts,  or  in  parts  which  communicate  with  the  surface,  the 
putrid  odour  of  the  gangrenous  structure  becomes  a  distinguishing  phy- 
sical sign ;  in  gangrouo  of  the  lungs  it  is  communicated  to  the  expec- 
toration and  breath ;  in  other  cases,  the  whole  body  exhales  a  fetid 
odour. 

The  supervention  of  gangrene  sometimes  terminates  the  pain  and 
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other  severe  symptoms  of  the  preceding  inflammation,  and  thus  induces 
ft  false  calm ;  but  they  are  often  replaced  by  distressing  symptoms  of 
nervooB  irritation,  which  subside  only  with  the  collapse  of  death.^ 

476.  In  concluding  this  account  of  the  results  or  terminations  of 
inflammation,  I  must  repeat  what  was  said  at  the  beginning,  (§  445,) 
that  they  rarely  occur  quite  separately  one  from  another,  and  in  many 
instances  they  arc  all  exhibited  in  different  portions  of  an  inflamed 
organ  or  texture.  Thus  resolution  is  always  attended  with  some  amount 
of  effusion :  lymph  often  has  the  colour,  opacity,  and  much  of  the  mi- 
croscopic character  of  pus;  suppuration  is  almost  always  preceded,  and 
generally  accompanied,  by  the  effusion  of  some  lymph ;  abscesses  are 
often  attended  with  gangrene  and  sloughing  of  parts:  these  combina- 
tions are  further  illustrated  by  the  terms,  purulent  lymphy  flaky  pus, 
ploughing  ulcer^  gangrenous  abscess,  &c.,  which  pathologists  are  oblige<l 
to  employ  in  describing  the  things  they  see. 

VARIETIES   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

The  character  of  inflammation  varies  with  the  predominance  or  de- 
fect of  one  or  other  of  its  constituent  elements  or  results,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  its  combination  with  some  of  the  other  elements  of  disease 
that  have  been  already  considered:  or  again  it  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  as  is  exemplified  in  what  arc 
called  specific  inflammations.  The  following  peculiarities  of  inflam- 
mation require  to  be  briefly  noticed: — sthenic  and  asthenic;  acute^  sub- 
oeutBy  and  chronic;  congestive;  phlegmonous;  erysipelas;  pellicular  or 
diphtheritic;  hemorrhagic;  and  scrofulous.  Of  the  specific  inflam- 
mations, the  gouty  and  rheumatic^  the  syphilitic  and  the  gonorrhceal, 
will  be  merely  alluded  to. 

477.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  termed  sthenic  and  asthenic  cor- 
respond with  the  analogous  varieties  of  plethora  (§  279,)  hemorrhage 
(§  860,)  and  flux  (§  303,)  and  are  referable  to  a  difference  in  the  strength 
uid  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  which  they  propel  (§  110,  1'20,  &c.)  Thus  sthenic 
inflammation  is  marked  by  a  strong  hard  pulse,  high  fever  (§  44-,) 
very  fibrinous  blood  (§  208,  438,)  a  full  and  active  development  of  tlie 
chief  symptoms  of  inflammation  {§  429,)  and  a  tendency  to  the  effusion 
of  the  more  plastic  products  (§  450.)  Patients  affected  with  sthenic 
inflammation  require  and  bear  more  antiphlogistic  treatment  than 
others;  and  if  used  in  time,  such  treatment  is  commonly  very  successful, 
for  this  form  of  disorder  occurs  in  subjects  of  the  most  robust  cnnstitu- 
tion,  in  whom,  therefore,  the  effects  of  disease  are  most  readily  shaken  off. 

Asthenic  inflammation  occurs  in  persons,  the  tone  and  real  strength 
of  whose  vascular  system  is  low  (§  116,  123,)  and  whose  blood  (gene- 
rally speaking)  is  poor  (§  207.J     The  pulse  is  not  always  affected ;  but 

*  For  much  instructive  infornmtion  on  the  suhjcct  of  mortificntion,  as  well  os  on  other 
Btttlcrs  connecte'i  with  thi.s  chfti)t«T,  ?<oc  Mr.  Pn^ct's  :i«Imiral>lc  Lectures  on  Surgical 
I'nthology.  Although  he  (Hffcrs  from  ine  in  a  few  p  iiit>>.  I  mn  gr.'itiHed  in  l)i.ing  able  to 
wfer  to  the  worka  of  this  excellent  obserrer  for  a  confii'matii.»n  of  many  of  the  statements 
*^  opinions  which  I  have  long  since  put  forth. 
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when  it  is  so,  it  Is  in  frequency  rather  than  in  strength  or  firmnen; 
the  fever,  if  there  be  any,  is  of  a  slight  remittent,  or  low  character 
(§  442,  &c.)  The  products  of  the  action  are  either  scanty,  or  of  a 
cacoplastic  or  aplastic  character  (§  461 ;)  or  the  effusion  may  be  chiefly 
watery,  the  inflammation  differing  little  from  flux  and  dropsy. 

478.  The  terms  acute,  subacute  and  chronicy  applied  to  inflamma- 
tion, properly  relate  to  its  duration ;  but  they  are  often  used  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  sthenic  and  asthenic.     Acute  inflammt- 
tion  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  sthenic ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  alwijfs 
so:  its  distinctive  character  is,  that  it  tends  to  a  speedy  terminatioB 
of  some  kind  or  other.     It  may  end  in  resolution,  effusion,  suppuration, 
or  gangrene,  in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks. 
An  inflammation  lasting  above  the  latter  period  is  termed  nuhae^i^ 
and  if  protracted  beyond  six  weeks  is  properly  called  chronic,    Veij 
commonly,  inflammation  is  acute  because  it  is  severe  or  sthenic,  its  in- 
tensity  leading  to  a  speedy  result:  but  asthenic  inflammation  is  often 
also  short  in  its  duration ;  whilst  chronic  inflammation  sometimes  pr^ 
sents  a  good  deal  of  the  sthenic  character  (§  477.)     Acute  infiammi- 
tion,  when  at  all  extensive,  is  attended  with  considerable  fever  and  oos" 
stitutional  disorder.     With  subacute  inflammation  the  fever  is  less,  and 
may  even  be  absent.     In  chronic  inflammation  there  is  rarely  nneh 
fever,  and  when  present,  it  is  of  a  remittent  or  hectic  kind  (§  444, 47L) 

The  products  of  acute  inflammation  are  commonly  so  copious  as  to  be 
distinct  in  character,  being  either  coagulable  lymph,  pus,  or  inflammatory 
mucus.  In  subacute  inflammation  the  products  are  often  of  interme- 
diate nature,  as  instanced  in  purulent  lymph,  curdy  matter,  and  tu- 
bercle in  some  of  its  forms.  In  this,  as  in  asthenic  inflammation,  the 
more  they  are  in  quantity,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  become  well  o^ 
ganized. 

479.  Chronic  inflammation  may  originate  in  the  acute  or  subacute 
forms,  the  vascular  obstruction  and  excitement  persisting  in  the  part, 
even  after  some  of  the  results  (§  445,  formerly  called  terminations)  of 
inflammatory  action  have  been  produced.  Its  general  character  is  as- 
thenic ;  but  there  may  bo  considerable  determination  of  blood  and  loeal 
excitement.  Its  effect  in  disturbing  the  functions,  both  of  the  part 
which  is  its  seat,  and  of  other  parts,  is  much  less  prominent  than  is 
the  case  in  acute  inflammation ;  but  its  duration  causes  a  more  serious 
and  lasting  alteration  of  structure.  The  matter  effused  by  serous  mem- 
branes in  chronic  inflammation  is  always  either  cacoplastic  or  aplastic; 
hence,  dense  and  contractile  adhesions,  or  patches  of  fibro>cellular  or 
semi-cartilaginous  matter,  cirrhosis,  gray  miliary  tubercle,  curdy  and 
yellow  tuberculous  matter,  are  amongst  its  common  products.  Mucoos 
membranes  discharge  muco-purulent,  or  curdy  matter,  and  the  more 
complex  membranes  of  this  class  become  thickened  and  sometimes  eren 
ulcerate.  Sub-mucous  textures  become  the  seat  of  deposit,  which,  in 
becoming  organized,  often  contracts,  forming  strictures  in  mucous  pas- 
sages. These  strictures,  by  obstructing  the  passages,  sometimes  lead 
to  dilatations  above.  In  glands  and  other  complex  textures,  chronic 
inllammation  causes  consolidation  and  induration,  and  the  hardened 
substance  often  afterwards  contracts  and  effects  the  obliteration  of  con- 
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ited  texture,  as  in  the  changes  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidney,  in- 
ly designated  bj  the  name  cirrhosis.^  Sometimes  the  indurated 
18  become  softened,  from  the  pressure  on  their  vessels  (§  463,)  as 
loftening  of  the  brain,  or  they  undergo  a  process  of  irregular  sup- 
'ation  and  ulceration,  as  in  the  excavation  of  the  lungs  after  chronic 
ammation.  As  was  noticed  regarding  congestion  (§  311,)  so  it  may 
added  of  chronic  inflammation,  that  the  hypertrophy  or  excessive 
losit  of  nutritive  material  is  irregular,  more  in  some  textures  than 
>thers,  generally  abounding  most  in  the  interstitial  cellular^ior  fila- 
atous  tissue,  which  then  presses  on  the  vessels  and  other  textures, 
1 80  often  causes  their  atrophy  and  partial  obliteration.  Chronic 
ammation  in  the  cartilages  ends  in  caries  and  ossification:  in  the 
lea  also  it  causes  caries  or  exostosis,  just  as  in  the  skin  and  other 
apound  textures  it\  leads  to  induration  as  well  as  ulceration.  The 
faction  of  these  apparently  opposite  results  by  the  same  process, 
animation,  is  not  paradoxical,  when  the  compound  character  of  that 
«e88  is  borne  in  mind,  and  also  the  diversity  that  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ent  proportions  of  its  elements  and  products.  Chronic  inflammation 
ubits  these  opposite  results  the  more  strikingly,  because  its  efiects 
nmulate  in  consequence  of  its  long  duration ;  the  hypertrophy  arising 
Qi  one  of  its  elements  (determination  of  blood)  increases  in  t^e  im- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  atrophy  and  ulceration,  the  results  of  ano- 
r  of  its  elements  (vascular  obstruction.) 

180.  Congeitive  inflammation  is  that  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  afiected  part,  and  retardation  of  its  move- 
at,  predominate  over  the  determination  of  blood.  Hence  it  is  com- 
aly  asthenic  in  its  character  (§  477,)  and  generally  originates  from 
1868  that  produco  congestion  in  the  first  instance  (§  403,)  the  reac- 
1  which  converts  this  into  inflammation  being  imperfect  or  partial, 
symptoms  are  less  prominent  than  those  of  more  active  inflai^ma- 
I,  and  partake  more  of  the  character  of  those  of  congestion.  Thm 
re  may  be  little  pain,  heat,  fever,  and  other  signs  of  irritation  or 
reased  action ;  but  the  redness  (where  visible)  is  more  marked  &nd 
per  than  usual,  and  if  the  afiected  organ  be  very  vascular,  (as  the 
ir,  lungs,  and  kidneys,)  the  swelling  may  be  considerable.  Con- 
tive  inflammation  is  usually  subacute  or  chronic,  not  tending  to 
edy  results ;  but  a  kind  of  flux  or  dropsy  may  occur  early,  as  hap- 
8  from  congestions  (§  375.)  So,  too,  the  solid  effusion  which  fol- 
8  on  it  is  generally  cacoplastic,  like  that  of  congestion  (§  311 ;) 
ee  the  consolidations  or  indurations  arising  from  it  are  often  of  a 
80  indolent  kind,  tending  to  contract,  or  to  degenerate  still  farther 
I  aplastic  matter,  (tubercle.)  The  inflammation  of  the  lung  super- 
ing  on  disease  of  the  heart,  on  bronchitis,  and  on  asphyxia,  is  ge- 

tfr.  GnlliTer  describes  the  consolidntion  of  chronio  pneumonia  as  characterized  by 
rk  exudation  corpuscles,"  pale  exudation  corpuscles  being  the  chief  objects  in  red  or 
e  hepatization.  It  nppears,  howeTcr,  that  these  corpuscles  are  not  dark  from  colour, 
neFely  from  opacity,  as  pus  and  tubercle  are ;  and  they  bear  a  farther  re^-^mblance 
118  last  product  in  their  irregularity,  and  in  (^hapc,  size,  and  composition,  being  of 
)as  forms,  and  consisting  of  molecules,  generally  without  a  nucleus,  and  often  with- 
mrelope. — Notes  to  Dr.  Boyd's  "Vital  Statistics,"  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.,  July, 
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nerally  congestive ;  and  so  is  inflammation  of  the  liver  from  all  varie- 
ties of  cause. 

481.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  exemplified  in  the  phlegmoiii 
funincle,  or  boil  of  the  integuments.     Its  chief  character  conaiBts  la 
its  being  abruptly  circumscribed  by  an  effusion  of  solid  lymph,  whidi 
brings  the  inflammation  to  a  termination,  either  by  supparation,  or  by 
slow  subsidence,  as  in  the  case  of  blind  boils.     A  highly  fibrinous  oos- 
dition  of  the  blood  (§  195)  contributes  to  render  inflammation  phlegmo- 
nous ;  but  this  form  of  inflammation  is  commonly  exhibited  by  cellalar 
and  parenchymatous  textures.     The  type  of  phlegmonous  inflammatioB 
is  usually  sthenic  (§  477 ;)  and  even  where  it  advances  to  supparadoB 
or  sloughing,  it  defends  the  body  against  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
pus  and  dead  matter.     Hence  the  fever  is  inflammatory  (§  442,)  ud 
the  local  pain,  irritation,  and  heat,  are  considerable. 

482.  Erythematic  or  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  contrasted  with 
phlegmonous,  in  its  tendency  to  spread,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  In  its  severe  forms,  it  is 
accompanied  by  much  redness,  pain  or  smarting,  heat,  and  swelliog; 
the  effusion  is  chiefly  serous,  or  sero-purulent,  and  often  raises  the  c&- 
tide  in  blisters.  In  its  worst  kinds  it  terminates  in  diffused  sappon- 
tion,  sloughing,  or  gangrene.  The  fever  is  also  of  a  lower  type  (§  44S) 
than  in  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  being  attended  by  great  weakness, 
disorder  of  the  secretions,  foulness  or  dryness  of  the  tongue,  deliriim, 
and  confusion  or  dulness  of  the  senses ;  and  in  the  worst  cases,  tbe 
fever  becomes  typhoid,  with  stupor,  muttering  delirium,  dry  brows 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips,  slight  convulsive  startings  of  tbs 
limbs,  (subsultus  tendinum,)  fetid  or  suppressed  excretions,  and  sinkiugi 

These  adynamic  or  typhoid  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  8om^ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  form  of  inflammation,  and  that  something  most 
be  considered  to  be  a  poison.  It  is  probable  that  this  poison  is  some 
times  communicated  as  an  infection  (§  93 ;)  for  persons  living  in  the 
same  room,  or  having  had  much  communication  with  a  patient  8uffe^ 
ing  from  erysipelas,  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  others;  but  it 
is  also  pretty  certain  that  bad  ventilation,  and  a  crowded  unclean  state 
in  surgical  patients,  arc  capable  at  any  time  of  rendering  common  \> 
flammation  erysipelatous ;  this  effect  is  also  much  promoted  by  unknown 
epidemic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  (§  89.)  The  most  probable  bj- 
pothesis  that  can  be  formed  regarding  this  matter  is,  that  under  ce^ 
tain  circumstances  the  products  of  inflammation  become  poisonous;  vA 
capable  of  acting  (as  many  animal  poisons  do)  as  local  irritants  and 
general  sedatives  or  deprimcnts ;  that  then  they  modify  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  and  depress  the  whole  vital  powers,  (as  wo  havefonnd 
pus  and  gangrenous  matter  to  do,  §  471,  475;)  and  that  these  effects, 
and  the  general  and  local  reaction  set  up  against  them  (§  17,)  lead  to 
the  various  degrees  and  forms  which  erysipelatous  inflammation  and 
its  accompanying  fever  are  found  to  present.  The  same  morbid  mat* 
tcr,  being  then  transferred  by  any  of  the  three  modes  of  infection 
(§  94)  to  other  persons  may  convert  previously  existing  inflammation 
into  orysipehis,  or  if  strung  enough,  may  develop  it  anew  in  the  body* 
The  fact  that  patients  often  sicken  with  fever,  (rigors,  vomiting,  head- 
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k  pulse,  delirmm,  &c.,)  before  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
s  a  8n£Scient  proof  that  the  poison  acts  on  the  constitution 
on  a  part ;  and  the  fact  that  weakly  persons,  and  those  with 
tmctoral  disease,  (especially  of  the  Kidneys,)  suffer  most  from 
I  of  erysipelas,  diows  the  essentially  depressing  operation  of 
1.  In  several  cases  of  the  worst  forms  of  erysipelas,  I  have 
globules  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  blood  of  parts  re- 
i  die  affected  textures ;  this  corresponds  with  the  observations 
illiver  (§  462.)  This  seems  to  suggest  that  pus  may  be  the 
matter  that  sets  up  the  mischief;  but  although  it  is  highly 
bat  these  pus  globules  do  possess  the  septic  tendency  formerly 
I  belonging  to  foul  kinds  of  matter  (§  462,  8,)  yet  it  is  likely 
oiBon  of  erysipelas  wears  a  more  subtle  form,  spreading  itself 
I  or  even  in  vapour,  as  illustrated  by  the  pernicious  proper- 
9  liquor  puris,  and  its  fetid  odour  (§  470,  472.) 
sthenic  inflammations  of  mucous  and  serous  membranes  and 
1  organs  exhibit  many  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
QS  of  erysipelas ;  they  sometimes  prevail  when  this  disorder 
10,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  same  infection.  This  is  espe- 
sase  with  puerperal  metritis  and  peritonitis,  erysipelatous  ton- 
l  laryngitis,  and  suppurative  phlebitis. 
*eUicular  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes 
afiSnity  to  the  erysipelatous,  being  diffused  and  spreading, 
asthenic,  and  accompanied  with  a  low  kind  of  fever.  It  is 
nrith  more  soreness  than  pain,  little  swelling,  and  a  deep  red- 
b  is  early  obscured  by  the  characteristic  film  of  grayish  or 
;e  albuminous  matter,  which  is  exuded  on  the  inflamed  sur- 
ches  of  this  kind  often  occur  on  the  tonsils  in  sore  throat,  and 
commonly  mistaken  for  sloughs.  In  certain  epidemics,  often 
.  with  scarlatina,  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  affects  the  whole 
i  sometimes  extends  to  the  trachea  and  air  tubes,  the  mouth,  the 
d  to  more  or  less  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  films  of  lymph 
led  are  often  fetid,  apparently  from  incipient  decomposition^ 
promoted  by  their  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  in  the  throat 
ftssages.  As  in  the  case  of  diffused  suppuration  and  gan- 
9  tendency  of  the  result  of  inflammation  to  putrefy  is  at  once 
the  low  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  and  a  cause  of  their 
epression. 

ndation  of  lymph  instead  of  the  mucus  or  purulent  mucus 
monly  effused,  I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  the  inflammation  af- 
e  submucous  cellular  tissue,  and  to  its  being  at  the  same  time 
ke  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Deep-seated  inflammation  of 
henic  character  is  circumscribed  by  the  effusion  causing  a 
;  of  the  membrane,  as  in  laryngitis ;  but  the  matter  effused 
eritis,  although  fibrinous,  is  thin  enough  to  transude  through 
18  membrane  on  whose  surface  it  concretes.  The  thinness  of 
18  membrane  of  the  air  passages  in  children  facilitates  such 
ion  in  their  deep-seated  inflammations:  hence,  at  an  early 
ich  inflammations  may  cause  an  effusion  of  fibrinous  matter, 
1  exemplified  in  croup.     So,  too,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
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mucous  lining  of  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  makes  the  eza* 
dation  of  fibrinous  matter  a  common  result  in  pneumonia  and  some 
kinds  of  capillary  bronchitis.     This  is  exemplified  in  the  ramiform 
moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes  sometimes  expectorated.     Similar  skio- 
like  exudations  are  occasionally  passed  from  the  intestines  after  the 
irritation  of  calomel  or  other  strong  purgatives,  and  in  some  caaei 
without  any  such  irritation.     I  have  had  several  patients  under  my 
care  who  from  time  to  time  pass  from  the  bowels  a  quantity  of  shreds 
like  white  kid  leather,  without  any  symptoms  of  active  inflammation: 
congestion  seems  to  be  a  chief  cause  in  these  cases  (§  308.) 

Various  asthenic  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  throat  seem  to  be 
capable  of  causing  a  fibrinous  exudation,  resembling  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mercurial  action,  and  that  which  is  seen  in  the  aphthou 
mouth  and  throat  of  adults,  common  towards  the  fatal  termination  of 
various  chronic  diseases.  Recent  microscopic  observations  have  proved 
that  in  some  of  such  cases  at  least,  the  film  consists  chiefly  of  a  con- 
fervoid  vegetable.  I  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case  with  a  remarka- 
bly white  curdy  coating  on  the  fauces  and  gums  of  an  aged  female, 
who  was  under  my  care  in  the  hospital  in  July  1847 ;  the  matter  was 
almost  totally  composed  of  the  jointed  tubes,  and  brilliant  spordes 
and  granules  of  a  parasitic  growth.  The  aphthae  of  children  are  some- 
what difierent,  being  vesicular  elevations  of  the  epithelium,  with  or 
without  an  albuminous  film  underneath. 

484.  hemorrhagic  inflammation  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  variety.  In  most  inflammations,  there  are  slight  extravui- 
tions  of  blood;  but  sometimes  there  is  so  much  colouring  matter  in  the 
inflamed  texture  and  in  the  products  effused,  that  it  may  be  difficult 
at  first  to  say  from  the  appearance  whether  the  disease  is  a  hemor- 
rhage or  an  inflammation.  These  inflammations  I  have  found  to  be 
asthenic ;  often  the  subjects  were  scorbutic,  or  aficcted  with  purpura; 
and,  as  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  latter  disease  (§  358,)  there 
has  been  distinct  evidence  of  imperfect  action  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Thus  I  have  several  times  met  with  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  and  pericar- 
ditis in  conjunction  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidney.  An  altered  condition  of  the  colouring  matter  (§  186)  of 
the  blood  is  perhaps  more  concerned  in  causing  this  result  than  a  defi* 
ciency  of  the  fibrin,  to  which  it  is  commonly  ascribed :  in  fact,  this  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  in  excess  as  in  other  inflammations,  but  very 
probably  it  may  be  defective  in  its  usual  contractile  property  (§  20i) 

483.  Scrofulous  inflammation  is  decidedly  asthenic,  and  exhibits 
many  deviations  from  the  common  form  of  inflammation.  It  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  one  of  its  most  common  seats,  and 
within  the  reach  of  direct  observation.  These  glands,  in  common  in- 
flammation, become  very  painful  and  hot,  as  well  as  swollen,  and  the 
inflammation  tends  soon  either  to  resolution  or  to  suppuration.  In  scro- 
fulous inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glands  swell  to  a  great  size; 
and  often  the  deep  redness  extends  to  the  surface,  but  with  little  pain 
or  heat;  and  the  swelling  remains  for  a  very  long  period  without  either 
resolution  or  suppuration,  and  is  little  influenced  by  antiphlogistic 
remedies.     Sometimes  the  swelling  looks  very  red,  and  seems  to  snp- 
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pQrate,  so  that  distinct  fluctuation  is  perceived,  but  afterwards  the  skin 
becomes  wrinkled,  and  the  swelling  subsides.  When  it  does  burst,  or 
is  opened,  the  pus  is  serous  and  curdy,  or  mixed  with  matter  of  a  soft 
ehees J  consistence,  (soft  tuberculous  matter ;)  and  a  deep  ulcer  with  a 
narrow  orifice  (fistula)  is  left,  which  is  indisposed  to  heal.  The  micro- 
scopic characters  of  scrofulous  matter  are  a  paucity,  and  irregular 
form,  of  the  pus  globules,  and  a  great  predominance  of  granular  matter, 
loose  or  coherent  in  clots,  ^nd  the  presence  of  oil  globules  in  consider- 
able numbers.  These  characters  at  once  explain  both  the  aplastic  and 
the  indolent  properties  of  the  matter;  they  show  why  it  is  destitute  of 
the  organizability  of  fibrin,  and  of  the  cell  developing  and  osmotic 
attributes  of  pus  (§  461.)  In  proportion  as  it  gets  older,  as  in  cold 
abscesseSy  the  pus  globules  become  collapsed,  and  the  liquid  partly  ab- 
sorbed, the  matter  acquires  a  cheesy  or  putty-like  consistence,  and  in 
time  undergoes  a  farther  change  into  fattv  matter  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  kind  of  inflammation  from  which  this  has  originated  occurs 
in  persons  who  possess  what  is  called  the  scrofulous  diathesis  or  con- 
stitution. 

The  scrofulous  diathesis  is  merely  a  term  employed  to  designate  a 
state  of  the  body  in  which  scrofulous  inflammation  and  malnutrition 
are  apt  to  occur.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  this  diathesis  has 
certain  outward  marks,  by  which  its  existence  may  be  recognised  inde- 
pendently of  the  actual  occurrence  of  disease.  Thus  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  muscles,  a  soft  transparent  skin,  a  fair  or  pale  complexion,  with 
partial  patches  of  a  peculiar  pink  or  purplish  redness ;  a  pearly  white- 
ness of  the  eye  and  teeth ;  a  tumid  upper  lip ;  fair  or  reddish  hair ;  large 
and  weak  joints,  precocity  of  intellect,  and  some  other  analogous  signs, 
have  been  described  as  characterizing  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  But 
such  appearances  may  be  presented  without  any  manifestation  of  scro- 
fulous disease ;  and  still  more  frequently,  scrofulous  disease  is  induced 
in  persons  quite  destitute  of  these  characteristics. 

More  constant  concomitants  of  the  scrofulous  disposition  (although 
they  sometimes  occur  without  scrofula)  are,  various  signs  of  weak  cir- 
culation and  imperfect  nutrition,  such  as  cold  extremities ;  weak,  but 
easily  accelerated  pulse ;  small  development  of  muscles ;  uncertain  diges- 
tion and  irregular  excretion ;  and  slow  or  defective  healing  of  wounds. 
The  circumstances  which  most  favour  the  production  of  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis are  also  influences  of  a  weakening  kind,  especially  when  these 
are  long  continued,  such  as  poor  or  insufficient  nourishment,  especially 
in  childhood  or  youth ;  cold  and  damp  situations,  or  defective  clothing ; 
long  confinement  in  close,  ill- ventilated  habitations ;  long-continued  ill- 
ness, especially  from  eruptive  or  typhoid  fevers ;  and  prolonged  and 
aggravated  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  Scrofula  is  also,  in  a 
marked  degree,  an  hereditary  dfiection  (§  36 ;)  and  mere  feebleness  of 
constitution  in  parents,  whether  original  or  from  disease,  or  from  in- 
dulgence in  excesses,  or  from  advanced  age,  often  develops  a  disposi- 
tion to  scrofula  in  children. 

In  persons  of  the  diathesis  now  noticed,  inflammation  frequently  runs 
a  course,  and  leads  to  results  which  are  different  from  those  that  ensue 
in  a  healthy  subject.     Commonly  the  inflammation  is  more  asthenic 
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(§  477;)  of  toil  it  is  more  subacute  or  chronic  (§  479)  than  usual;  bat 
in  all  cases,  its  solid  products  are  not  euplastic  (§  450,)  as  in  healthy 
persons ;  but  either  cacoplastic  (§  452)  or  aplastic  (§  453,)  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  scrofulous  constitution,  the  texture  affected, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  inflammatory  product  thrown  out.     Where  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  most  developed — where  the  texture  inflamed  ii 
an  internal  one,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  freely 
externally — and  where  the  product  of  inflammation  is  most  copiou%— 
there  the  deposit  will  be  most  aplastic,  consisting  of  scrofulous  pus  or 
yellow  tubercle,  devoid  of  regular  structure,  and  wholly  insusceptible 
of  organization ;  and  being  unfit  for  absorption,  it  then  operates  as  s 
foreign  body,  irritating,  obstructing,  and  compressing  the  adjoiniog 
parts,  in  various  ways  detrimental  to  their  functions  and  structure. 
Thus  arise  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  deposits  and  abscesses  in  lymph*- 
tic  glands,  in  bones,  cartilages,  and  in  the  connected  cellular  textuiei) 
tuberculous  infiltrations  in  the  lungs,  and  deposits  in  serous  cavities. 
Where  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  less  pronounced,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory effusion  less  copious  and  more  gradual,  the  result  may  be  a  caco- 
plastic product,  susceptible  of  only  a  low  organization ;  as  gray,  iniliaiy, 
and  tough  yellow  tubercle;  cirrhosis,  atheroma  of  arteries,  fibro-carti- 
lagc,  and  other  degraded  living  solids.   These  have  been  already  noticed 
(§  45S,  454,)  and  will  again  come  under  consideration  as  products  of 
altered  nutrition.     The  aplastic  tendency  of  inflammation  in  scroft- 
lous  subjects  is  sometimes  manifest  in  other  forms  in  different  textures. 
Synovial  membranes  of  joints  are  softened  into  a  brownish  pQl]V 
(Brodic;)  articular  cartilages  and  the  cornea  ulcerate,  from  absorption 
predominating  over  nutrition  (§  466 ;)  the  integuments  of  the  face  and 
other  parts  inflame  in  small  cutaneous  tumours  or  tubercles,  which 
ulcerate,  and  for  want  of  plastic  material,  the  ulcers  become  phagede 
nic  and  spreading,  and  destroy  the  nose  or  adjacent  parts,  as  m  lapnL 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation is,  that  it  degrades  or  arrests  nutrition,  by  supplying  a 
material  that  is  little  or  not  at  all  susceptible  of  organization.  Iiua 
leads  us  to  inquire  what  is  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  scrofula;  tlie 
iinswcr  is  found  in  the  fact  ascertained  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and 
before  mentioned  (§  454,)  that  there  is  an  excess  of  fibrin  (§  195,)  and 
ji,  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  (§  185.)  The  fibrin  is,  however,  de- 
Icctive  in  that  finely  fibrillated  structure  that  is  indicative  of  plasticity. 

48().  Gouty  and  rheumatic  inflammations  have  already  been  noiictd 
^vlK■n  speaking  of  their  specific  cause,  a  morbid  matter  in  the  blood  or 
ill  tiie  textures  (§  251,  254 ;)  and  some  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
this  kind  of  inflammation  were  then  adverted  to  (§  385.)  It  is  highly 
jn'obable  that  the  peculiar  features  of  many  other  inflammatory  affw> 
tioiiS,  especially  of  the  skin,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  psoriasis,  and 
erythema,  may  be  referred  to  a  similar  cause,  a  particular  matter  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  and  irritating  the  parts  through  which  it  circu- 
lates (>i  402.) 

4^7.  The  poisons  of  ^(??2orr7ur^  and  si/pJiiUs  excite  inflammations 
stili  more  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  and  course.  Gonorrhaal  in- 
flammation chiefly  affects  the  genito-urinary  passages  and  the  conjuu^ 
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tiya.  It  is  generally  acute,  and  results  in  the  secretion  of  an  opaque 
ralphur-coloured  pus,  which  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease. 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  testicle  also  with  acute  inflammation,  and  the 
joints  with  a  more  chronic  kind,  constituting  then  gonorrhoeal  rheuma- 
tism. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  exhibits  great  variety  in  the  sites  it  attacks 
and  in  the  effects  it  produces.  Locally,  the  syphilitic  poison  excites  a 
papula,  or  small  tubercle  on  any  delicate  membrane  it  touches,  which, 
tilceratinff,  then  forms  a  chancre.  As  the  matter  is  absorbed  from  this, 
H  causes  inflammation  with  great  pain  and  swelling  of  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands  (bubo,)  wnich  may  pass  on  to  suppuration.  These 
are  primary  inflammations,  and  of  an  acute  character.  When  thorough- 
ly in  the  system,  it  may  excite  secondary  inflammations ;  sore  throat, 
generally  of  an  asthenic  type,  and  tending  to  ulcerate ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  affections  of  the  skin,  which  differ  greatly  in  their  character, 
according  to  the  vigour,  &c.,  of  the  subject.  These  often  leave  a  pe- 
culiar livid  or  copper  coloured  stain  in  the  under  layer  of  the  epidermis, 
which  obviously  arises  from  an  extravasation  of  some  colouring  matter 
from  the  blood,  and  probably  implies  a  change  in  it.  The  periosteum 
and  bones  are  also  often  attacked  with  syphilitic  inflammation ;  and 
painful  nodes,  exostoses,  suppuration,  and  caries,  result.  The  iris  is 
sometimes  affected  with  acute  inflammation,  leading  to  an  effusion  of 
lymph,  which  may  endanger  the  sight  if  not  arrested  in  time. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

488.  We  have  found  inflammation  to  be  an  essentially  complicated 
process,  consisting  of  several  constant  elements,  to  which  are  frequently 
added  other  accidental  ones,  which  then  farther  increase  the  complexity 
of  the  disease.  A  proper  knowledge  of  these  several  elements,  and  of 
the  means  which  best  remove  or  counteract  them,  separately  and  in 
combination,  forms  the  best  guide  to  the  rational  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation, and  supplies  a  safe  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  the  confu:^ed 
and  paradoxical  assemblage  of  agents  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  antiphlogistic  remedies.  As  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  in  full  de- 
tail all  the  constituent  elements  and  results  of  inflammation  in  relation 
to  treatment,  we  propose  simply  to  enumerate  them,  with  a  referenco 
to  the  text,  that  affords  a  more  full  explanation,  and  then  to  express  in 
a  tabular  view  the  remedies  that  may  be  best  employed  for  each.  This 
table  therefore  comprises  an  enumeration  of  the  different  agents  usod 
in  what  is  termed  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
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489.  Constituents  of  Inflammation. 

Congestion  ({  408,  407,) 
or 

Nervous  and  yascular  irritation  (|  402,  408.) 

Determination  of  blood  towards  the  aflfected  part  ^2  409,  419.) 

Obstruction  of  the  vessels  most  affected  ({  410,  419;)  by  atonic  en- 
largement of  the  capillaries  (J  414 ;)  bj  impaction  of  blood  corposeki 
irithin  them  (J  415.) 

Distention  of  arteries  and  capillaries  behind  the  obstmction  ({  420,) 
causing  effusion  (}  423)  of  serum,  Ijmph,  pus,  &c.  ({  427.) 

Emptiness  of  veins  bktoxd  the  obstruction  ({  427,)  inducing  ineraied 
absorption  (J  467,)  and  thence  softening,  &c. 

Impeded  or  arrested  circulation  at  the  obstruction  (i  418,)  caosiiigi 
reduction  or  abolition  of  vital  properties  ^2  2~3>)  hence  the  detA 
of  the  structure  and  its  removal  by  ulceration  ({  466,)  and  snppt- 
ration  (2  427,)  or  by  the  decomposition  of  gangrene  (9  473.) 

lAcreased  circulation  of  blood  a&oumd  the  obstruction  (2  410,)  caooog 
exaltation  of  vital  properties  there  (2  ^1>  883 ;)  hence  spasm  ((113,) 
pain  (2  135,)  sympathetic  irritations  (2  149,)  increased  seontkis 
(2  159,)  &c. 

Extension  of  the  excitement  to  the  heart  and  arteries  (2  440,)  eanaag 
inflammatory  fever. 

Change  of  composition  in  the  blood,  by  incresBe  of  fibrin  fumiBked  \j 
the  inflamed  part  (2  438,)  and  in  consequence  of  diminution  of  o- 
cretion  attending  the  inflammatory  fever  (2  441.) 

Exhaustion  ensuing  after  the  excessive  excitement  (2  116,)  or  in  e» 
sequence  of  effusion  (2  459,  470.) 

Depression,  sometimes  with  local  irritation,  caused  by  the  preseBeeflf 
pus  or  gangrenous  matter  in  the  blood  (2  470,  475,)  and  rete&tki 
of  excrementitious  matter  (2  443.) 


490.  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUKNT  ELEMENTS  OF  INFLAMMATOII 
DISEASE,  WITH  THE  REMEDIES  ADAPTED  TO  EACH. 

CONSTITrSKTS  OF  INFLAMMATION.  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  nXMEDIBS. 

1.  Congestion 1*^'^'??^°*!*    Biimulants;     evacuants;' 

*  \     ^?315,  et  feq,) 

2.  Irritation  of  nerves Narcotics;  counter-irritants (2 137, 155.)  j-^ 

^f  .^^^i-  ^  Sedatives ;      derivatives :      evacuants;    " 

ofvessels ^     ^J  812,  W#.y.)  .     •     • 


I  Cold  and  other  sedatives;  derivatives; 


i     evacuants 

S.'ime  remedies  as  for  1.  Congestion, 
emediesui 
t     sedatives?  ij  416) 


4.  Determination  to  the  part    .     . 

■'\  Obstruction  in  the  part: 

bv  atonic  enltfgement .    . 

0..  hV..ttesioi»ofeorpMcl«.    .  {^'^u>;^''^];^"T°"''" '?""'! 

T.  PUtaition  of  wsMls r  Count er-p««5«« :  bJood-littiiigi  deri- 

^     vation    \  oiyt 

8    Effusions »  Evacuants:     derivatives;     opermtions; 

(     eorbefacients? 

I  No  direct  remedies  known;  stimulants; 
.  'I      dimin:«hing  atmospheric  pressure  on  ' 

t     thepirt? 

•  Moist  heat  and  other  stimulant  applica- 


W  Increased  absorption 


10.  lmpc,ici  circulation  in  the  part 
' '.    Ir-creASc-.i  c:rcu!a:ior.  jir.^usi 


i      tions 

'  Roiac-i":es    f:r   4.    Determination,    (see 
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C01I8TIT17SNT8  OF  INFLAMMATIOH.  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  BEMKDIE8. 


lo   -p^^^Uomiin^  .xf  «>iA  iii^**  /General  blood-letting  and  other  e^a-' 

12.  Excitement  of  the  heart.    •    •    -j     cuants;  BedatiTos  (?  llS;    .    .    .    . 

{General  blood-letting  and  other  eTa- 
cuanta;  relaxants,  (antimony,  &o. 
{  122;)  salines 

14.  Change  of  the  blood: 

r  Blood-letting    and    other    eTacnants; 

by  increase  of  fibrin    .     .    .  •!      (J  214;)  mercury;  salines;  low  diet, 

(     cod-liyer  oil? 

"*  ~oiIf  ^""^"^  *^  ^\  ««^}EUminanta;  alteratWe.  (J  172,  a  ,eg.)  . 

16.  Exhaustion Stimulants  and  tonics  ^2  ^^^t  124)  .     . 

17.  Deppes8ion  from  poison  in  blood    •  {^'^260)".    »°*^»P''*f:     •J'";"^*'; 

{Eliminants;  attenuants;  alteratiTes; 
sorbefacients?  stimulants;  pressure, 
and  friction 
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491.  My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  offer  brief  com- 
men1»  on  these  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  exemplify  them  by  a 
few  of  the  results  of  my  own  experience ;  and  it  is  an  important  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  these  principles  that  they  expressly  indicate 
the  advantages  that  are  attained  from  the  use  of  the  various  remedies 
which  have  been  found  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  they 
suggest  the  peculiar  uses  of  them  respectively,  and  they  open  to  us  a 
path  of  inquiry  in  pursuit  of  others  which  are  yet  wanting. 

Remedies  far  incipient  Inflammation. 

1.  Congestion,  The  efficacy  of  topical  astringents  and  stimulants 
in  removing  the  congestion  which  precedes  inflammation,  is  illustrated 
in  the  effect  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  curing  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  and  of  the  same  agents,  of  powdered 
alum  (Yelpeau,)  and  of  capsicum  gargles,  in  curing  an  incipient  sore 
throat.  But  as  it  is  with  congestion  (§  817,)  so  also  is  it  still  more 
strikingly  with  the  congestive  stage  of  inflammation.  If  it  be  extensive, 
long  established,  or  already  complicated  with  determination  of  blood, 
astringent  applications  can  never  restore  the  lost  tone,  nor  clear  the 
obstruction  of  the  vessels ;  and  therefore  can  only  operate  as  irritants, 
and  aggravate  the  inflammation  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  then 
that  evacuants,  derivatives,  and  even  blood-letting,  are  more  appro- 

Jriate.  The  utility  q(  these  measures  has  been  alluded  to  under  the 
ead  of  congestion  (§  818 ;)  but  their  employment  is  commonly  even 
more  necessary  in  the  congestive  stage  of  inflammation,  inasmuch  as 
this  tends  to  farther  and  worse  results.  A  strong  purgative  and  dia- 
phoretic, if  given  early  enough,  may  suffice  to  remove  an  incipient  in- 
flammation ;  but  if  this  inflammation  be  extensive,  and  more  especially 
if  the  subject  be  plethoric,  the  proper  remedy,  even  at  this  stage,  is 
blood-letting,  local  or  general,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  mischief. 

492. — 2  and  8.  Irritation  of  nerves  and  vessels.  The  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  which  we  have  found  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  commence- 
ment of  some  inflammations  (§  408,)  is  so  closely  followed  by  irritation 
of  the  vessels,  that  the  same  remedies  are  adapted  to  be  serviceable 
for  both;    The  efficacy  of  a  large  dose  of  opium  in  incipient  inflamma- 
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tion  exemplifies  the  power  of  narcotics  to  subdue  the  nervous  irritation, 
and  such  remedies  are  the  more  indicated  when  pain,  spasms,  and  other 
signs  of  excited  nervous  function  (§  151,)  predominate.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  heat  and  redness  prevail,  the  disturbance  is  more  in  the 
vessels,  and  the  appropriate  remedies  then  are  sedatives,  such  as  the 
application  of  cold  and  saturnine  lotions  to  the  part,  and  the  empltyjr- 
ment  of  various  evacuants  and  derivatives,  which  draw  the  blood  amy 
from  the  distended  vessels.  Counter-irritants  or  revulsives  of  the  most 
speedy  operation,  such  as  heat,  dry  and  moist,  mustard  poultices,  and 
other  stimulating  applications,  made  near  the  affected  part^  seem  to 
act  both  on  the  nerves  and  vessels,  and  so  are  powerful  means  for  sub- 
duing the  irritation  which  leads  to  inflammation.  The  effect  of  these 
applications  on  nervous  irritation  is  in  proportion  to  the  sensation  whieh 
they  produce ;  when  pain  or  other  sign  of  nervous  excitement  predo- 
minates, a  heat  almost  scalding  or  burning,  or  stimulating  agents  which 
cause  severe  smarting  prove  most  effectual.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  vessels  are  most  excited,  as  evinced  by  heat  and  redness,  (if  visible,) 
counter-irritants  or  revulsives  which  act  extensively  rather  than  in- 
tensely, are  of  more  avail ;  as  for  instance,  a  general  or  partial  hot 
bath,  or  a  large  poultice,  or  fomentation,  made  more  stimulant  by  ra- 
rious  additions.^  Purgatives  and  other  evacuants  are  still  indicated 
here,  on  the  same  principle.  Emollient  and  demulcent  agents,  when 
they  can  be  directly  applied,  often  soothe  an  inflamed  surface,  at  the 
same  time  by  promoting  the  natural  secretion,  by  removing  irritating 
matter  which  may  have  helped  to  cause  the  inflammation,  and  by  r^ 
ducing  the  acrimony  of  the  morbid  discharge  (§  455.) 

Remedies  for  eitabUshed  local  Inflammation. 

493. — 4.  Determination  to  the  part.  This,  with  the  next  condition 
specified,  obstruction  in  the  part,  is  only  a  farther  result  of  irritation  of 
the  vessels ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  here  as  a  constituent  of 
established  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  opposed  by  the  same  remedies  ai 
those  just  mentioned  as  appropriate  for  vascular  irritation,  and  those 
formerly  noticed  as  suitable  for  simple  determination  of  blood  (§  342, 
ct  seq,:)  but  in  consequence  of  belonging  to  a  disease  which  is  more 
enduring  and  serious,  the  determination  attending  inflammation  requires 
a  bolder  employment  of  the  measures.  Of  sedatives  none  is  so  effeo- 
tual  under  these  circumstances  as  the  application  of  cold ;  it  promotes 
the  contraction  of  arteries  (§  120)  more  than  any  other  agent.  Itii 
thus  that  ice  and  cold  lotions  prove  salutary  in  reducing  active  inflam- 
mation when  they  can  be  properly  applied,  as  they  can  if  the  affection 
is  external :  in  some  internal  inflammations  the  cold  may  be  still  made 
to  reach  the  organ  affected,  as  when  a  bladder  of  ice  is  applied  to  the 
head  in  meningitis,  and  when  small  pieces  of  ice  are  slowly  swallowed 

*  A  proat  imrrovcmer.t  in  the  faoilitie?  for  fomentir-z  parts  with  hot  'water,  with  <* 
without  :«timir.:iting  AiMiiions.  is  sufplieJ  bv  the  vari>us  water-proof  fabrics,  such  as 
Inditk  nibbcr  oU^lh.  oile^i  silk,  or  grutta  percha  «heei,  wlioh  boin^  applied  as  a  cover,  pt** 
vent  the  rapiti  escape  of  the  heat  and  moisture.  1  hare  for  many  years  adopted  tbcM 
auxiliane;  with  proat  ailrrtntngo,  e>f  ivial'.y  where  a  ]  rol-.  ngo  1  elTeci  is  vlesired.  Thi 
India  nihber  epithem?.  ca'lod  pi'ir.e  an-.i  sponci.-iiliiie,  iL^trvJuceJ  into  this  country  b/ 
Mr.  Markiriek,  answer  the  purpose  tctt  well. 
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in  gastrilaa.  Gold  will  do  harm  instead  of  good  in  inflammation,  either 
if  it  does  not  reach  the  enlarged  arteries  through  which  the  increased 
flow  takes  place  (§  826,)  or  if  it  is  not  sustained  long  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  reaction  (§  79,)  by  which  the  arteries  again  become 
onlarged  so  that  the  determination  is  renewed.  For  these  reasons, 
external  cold  applications  are  injurious  in  most  internal  inflammations, 
and  if  not  steadily  regulated,  they  may  prove  so  in  other  cases  like- 
wifle. 

Warmth  and  other  derivant  influences  addressed  to  parts  more  or 
1688  remote  from  the  yessels  which  are  the  channels  of  determination 
«re  very  serviceable  aids  in  the  treatment  of  this  element:  partial  or 
general  warm  baths,  hot  poultices,  &c.,  operate  in  this  way.  Diapho- 
retics, such  as  antimonials,  which  equalize  the  circulation  without  sti- 
mnlating,  are  also  beneficial,  because  they  relax  the  cutaneous  vessels 
ffenerally,  and  thus  derive  to  the  whole  surface.  So  too  we  noticed 
{i  845)  that  purgatives  and  diuretics  operate  as  derivatives  as  well  as 
evacaants ;  and  that  blood-letting  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  (§  346.) 
Chanee  of  posture,  by  elevating  the  part  inflamed,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned among  the  means  which  counteract  determination  of  blood. 

These  different  measures,  which  may  suffice  in  simple  determination, 
may  nevertheless  prove  insufficient  for  that  attending  inflammation, 
diiefly  because  their  influences  cannot  easily  be  sustained  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Various  agents  are  therefore  employed  to 
liroduce  a  more  enduring  derivation  or  revulsion,  as  well  by  acting  as 
eoonter-irritants,  as  by  exciting  artificial  inflammations  in  other  struc- 
tures and  parts.  To  this  class  belong  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  ap- 
plications of  tartar  emetic,  croton  oils,  strong  ammonia,  mineral  acids, 
some  of  tJbe  essential  oils,  heat  above  120°  Fahrenheit,  &c. :  the  amount 
rf  inflammation  which  is  excited  by  their  employment  varies  according 
to  the  manner  and  duration  of  their  application.  As  these  fulfil  se- 
veral distinct  indications  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  they  will 
■gain  come  under  our  notice. 

494. — 5  and  6.  Obstruction  in  the  part  hy  atonic  enlargement  of  the 
eapiUarieSj  and  hy  adhesion  of  the  white  corpuscles  and  accumiUated 
impaction  of  Hie  red.  These  are  classed  together,  because  they  joint- 
ly combine  to  keep  up  the  partial  obstruction  which  is  characteristic  of 
inflammation.  The  atonic  enlargement  of  the  capillaries  may  be  said* 
to  be  included  in  the  congestion  before  noticed ;  but  it  standi  here  as 
a  part  of  established  inflammation,  which  is  different  from  mere  con- 
gestion (§  287.)  The  remedies  to  be  addressed  to  it  are,  however,  the 
same  in  both  cases ;  but  here  they  generally  occupy  a  subordinate  place, 
unless  they  fulfil  other  indications.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases 
in  which  treatment  for  congestion,  even  by  stimulants,  proves  effectual 
in  curing  inflammation.  Catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  mem- 
branes are  sometimes  removed  by  a  highly  stimulant  treatment  consist- 
ing of  the  administration  of  wine,  spirits,  or  ammonia.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  then  the  accelerated  circulation  excites  the  dilated  capillaries 
to  contract  and  that  the  obstruction  is  thus  swept  away.  This  treat- 
ment when  effectual  generally  causes  sweating  and  a  copious  deposit  in 
the  urine ;  but  these  seem  to  be  as  much  effects  as  causes  of  the  im- 
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proYcment,  for  sweating  by  other  means  is  not  so  serviceable.  Tlus 
mode  of  treatment,  however,  is  hazardous,  for  it  acts  bj  increasing  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  if  this  fail  to  remove  the  obstruction,  it  will  surely 
aggravate  the  inflammation. 

But  the  most  constant  and  important  part  of  the  obstruction  of  in- 
flammation is  due  to  the  unusual  impaction  and  stagnation  of  red  and 
white  corpuscles  within  the  inflamed  vessels ;  and  as  it  is  this  especial- 
ly that  establishes  inflammation,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  most  seriovs 
results,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  find  some  remedial  influence  ca- 
pable of  counteracting  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  not  a^ 
quainted  with  any  direct  means  by  which  we  can  check  the  aggre- 
gation and  cohesion  of  the  pale  and  red  corpuscles,  or  dissolve  their 
union.  As  these  little  bodies  are  in  osmotic  relation  to  the  blood  liquor, 
the  desired  remedies  must  be  sought  among  the  medicines  which  idFect 
the  blood ;  and  it  might  be  surmised  that  the  neutral  and  alkaline  salts 
possess  this  virtue.  They  certainly  are  able  to  dissolve  fibrin,  and  be- 
come neutralized  by  it — Dennis  has  shown  that  the  fibrin  of  venoos 
blood  is  dissolved  by  digestion  with  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  nonplastic  albumen — Mr.  Gulliver  finds  that  the  nen- 
tral  salts  do  tend  to  keep  the  blood  corpuscles  from  becoming  adherent 
The  efficacy  of  carbonate  of  potash  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  has 
been  much  vaunted  by  Sarconi  and  other  Italian  writers;  but  thisdoei 
not  appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  universal  experience.  Some 
experiments  of  Mr.  Blake's  (§  214)  seemed  to  indicate  that  salts  of 
potass,  injected  into  the  veins,  promote  the  coagulation  and  stagnation 
of  the  blood  instead  of  preventing  them.  If  the  chemical  view  of  the 
augmented  adhesiveness,  already  propounded  (§  417,)  be  correct,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  such  measures  would  be  most  likely  to  be  effectual  ii 
obviating  it,  as  would  tend  to  interrupt  the  hyper-oxidation  of  the 
plasma ;  and  as  this  must  depend  very  much  on  the  flow  of  arterial  blood 
w^hich  brings  the  oxygen  to  the  part,  we  are  led  to  a  new  reason  for  the 
advantageous  operation  of  depletion,  derivation,  sedatives,  and  other 
influences  that  reduce  the  force  of  the  local  and  general  circulation, 
as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  blood  which  supplies  the  inflammatory 
material.  Whether  any  direct  deoxidizing  agent  can  be  made  to  con- 
duce to  the  same  end  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  investigation; 
*most  medicines  calculated  to  produce  the  result  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  stimulant  or  heating  influence,  as  for  example,  alcohol 
and  oils,  and  in  a  minor  degree,  sugar  and  starch.  The  deoxidising 
agent  should  possess  no  such  property,  either  before  or  after  its  own 
oxidation.  May  not  the  antiphlogistic  operation  of  antimony  and  IDe^ 
cury  owe  something  to  their  fulfilling  this  condition  ?  Their  virtue 
certainly  is  chiefly  confined  to  their  protoxides  and  proto-salts.  Ana- 
logous preparations  of  other  oxidizable  metals,  which  have  no  sti- 
mulant or  injurious  action,  and  sulphurets  of  metals  and  alkalies,  have 
formerly  enjoyed  some  repute  as  remedies  in  inflammation,  and  possi- 
bly may  deserve  yet  further  trials.  I  have  myself  found  that  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  certain  cutaneous  inflammations,  such  as  acne 
simplex  and  rosacea  when  in  an  excited  state,  is  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potash  used  as  an  outward  application ;  and  sulphuretted 
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waters  are  well  known  to  be  useful  soothing  agents  in  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal — possibly  owing  to  some  operation  of  an 
analogous  kind.  There  is,  however,  one  important  fact  that  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  while  the  influence  of  sulphur  compounds  is  under 
consideration.  It  is,  that  albumen  contains  more  sulphur  in  its  com- 
position than  fibrin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fibrin  can  be  changed 
into  albumen  in  the  living  system  as  well  as  the  converse,  and  possibly 
the  mere  presence  of  a  superfluity  of  sulphur,  under  certain  circum- 
Btances,  may  determine  the  change.  As  the  presence  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  white  corpuscles,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  fibrinous  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  are  constantly  found  to  occur  simultaneously, 
it  seems  highly  reasonable  to  seek  agents  capable  of  influencing  the 
condition  of  the  white  corpuscles,  amongst  such  as  are  known  to  pos- 
sess chemical  power  over  fibrin. 

495. — 7.  Distention  of  vessels.  This  condition,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained  as  the  result  of  determination  of  blood  into  congested 
and  obstructed  vessels,  is  another  highly  characteristic  constituent  of 
inflammation.     Distention  sometimes  occurs  in  congestion  (§  306 ;)  but 
then  it  chiefly  affects  the  veins ;  here  it  is  in  the  small  arteries,  and  in 
sU  those  parts  of  the  capillaries  that  are  on  the  arterial  side  of  the  ob- 
struction.    This  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  greater  degree  to 
which  it  attains,  and  the  larger  amount  of  effusion  and  other  changes 
tiiat  result  from  it.    But  the  peculiarity  of  inflammatory  distention  and 
of  its  consequent  effusions  cannot  be  well  understood  without  keeping 
in  view  that  concentration  or  exaggeration  of  influence  exerted  by  the 
led  particles  on  the  liquor  sanguinis,  when,  on  their  accumulated  and 
impacted  masses,  a  strong  current  of  arterial  blood  is  continually  im- 
pelled (§  416.^    This  view,  too,  suggests  that  the  most  effectual  means 
of  relieving  the  distention,  must  be  the  speedily  lessening  either  the 
determination  of  blood  or  the  obstruction.     The  measures  for  reducing 
the  determination  need  to  be  of  the  strongest  kind,  such  as  blood-letting 
and  free  derivation  or  evacuation ;  for  the  arteries  which  are  its  seat 
are  closed  at  their  capillary  ends,  and  must,  therefore,  be  drawn  upon 
from  behind,  and  by  influences  which  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  ar- 
teries generally.     When  there  is  considerable  determination  of  blood, 
the  distention  which  it  causes  will  not  be  relieved  without  drawing 
blood  either  from  the  enlarged  vessels  themselves,  or  from  other  parts, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce  the  heart's  action  and  the  general  ar- 
terial pressure. 

There  are  other  less  powerful  agents  that  afford  some  relief  to  the 
distention  of  vessels  in  inflammation.  External  pressure,  carefully 
equalized,  will  sometimes  do  it,  as  instanced  in  the  effect  of  well  applied 
bandages  and  strapping  on  wounds.  Fluid  pressure,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Amott,  by  means  of  quicksilver,  or  of  the  slack  air-cushion  ap- 
plied under  a  bandage,  is  capable  of  being  made  still  more  useful  in 
various  external  inflammations,  because  its  own  quality  ensures  its  pro- 
per application.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  part  of  the  efficacy  of  poul- 
tices depends  on  the  soft  and  uniform  pressure  which  they  produce  on 
the  inflamed  vessels.  But  poultices,  fomentations,  and  other  analogous 
applications  of  heat  and  moisture,  certainly  relieve  distention  also  by 
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relaxing  the  solid  fibres,  and  by  promoting  the  exudation  of  the  watery 
parts  of  the  blood. 

496. — 8.  The  effusiomfrom  the  vesseh^  although  attended  with  sag- 
mented  vital  actions  and  cell-formation,  are  partly  caused  by  contimiea 
impulsive  distention*  They  may  therefore  be  prevented  or  lessened 
bv  means  which  reduce  this  distention.  In  severe  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion, effusion  is  the  natural  mode  in  which  vessels  are  relieved  of  their 
load,  and  should  not  be  opposed;  and  we  have  just  pointed  out  thit 
poultices  and  fomentations  give  relief  by  promoting  this  result.  If  tbe 
effusion  is  outwards,  as  when  furnished  by  a  mucous  membrane,  it  miy 
not  be  necessary  to  check  it,  except  so  far  as  it  is  interferinff  with  m 
functions  of  the  part.  Alkaline  medicines  often  give  relief  by  atte- 
nuating a  thick  secretion  and  so  leading  to  easier  effusion ;  acids  and 
astringents  arc  the  remedies  that  check  it  when  it  is  too  profuse,  but 
blisters  and  various  general  evacuants  should  be  employed  at  the  same 
time,  otherwise  the  inflammation  may  be  increased;  this  corresponds 
with  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  sthenic  fluxes  (§  398.) 
When  the  effusion  is  into  cellular  texture,  the  parenchyma  of  oreaoSi 
or  a  serous  cavity,  it  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  functionB  of  the 
part ;  and  it  is  therefore  then  important  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  remore 
it.  Thus,  very  slight  effusion  in  the  submucous  cellular  texture  ef 
the  glottis,  or  into  the  serous  cavities  of  the  brain,  may  prove  &tal; 
and  in  the  lungs  or  pleura,  it  becomes  injurious  in  proportion  to  its  a- 
tent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  other  means  of  re8trainio| 
effusion,  beyond  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  remedies  for  determi- 
nation and  vascular  distention.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  some  anfr 
phlogistic  medicines,  especially  mercury  and  antimony,  do  diminish  the 
effusions  of  inflammation,  and  promote  their  absorption ;  but  it  is  not 
clear,  that  they  do  so  in  any  more  direct  way  than  by  reducing  the 
local  and  general  excitement,  or  by  their  evacuant  effect.  The  ex- 
pressions, "sorbcfacient"  and  "exciting  the  absorbents,"  hypothcti- 
cally  ascribe  to  remedies  the  power  of  increasing  absorption;  but 
nothing  in  physiology  points  to  any  direct  mode  by  which  absorption 
can  be  artificially  increased.  A  free  action  of  the  excreting  organs 
promotes  absorption  indirectly,  by  reducing  the  distention  of  the  Tas- 
cular  system.  Absorption  is  also  promoted  by  whatever  renders  the 
circulation  free,  without  producing  excitement  or  distention ;  ^  the  return 
of  the  vessels  to  a  healthy  state  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less 
absorption  of  effusions  that  have  been  thrown  out.  It  is  probable  thst 
blisters  and  other  counter-irritant  applications  made  near  an  inflamed 
part  induce  absorption  not  merely  as  evacuants  or  derivants,  but  abo 
by  causing  a  rapid  flow  of  blood  through  the  adjoining  vessels,  whidi 

1  In  my  Gulstonian  Lectures  (Med.  Goz.,  July,  1841.)  I  adycrted  to  the  effect  of  npii 
movement  of  blood  in  promoting  absorption.  Dr.  G.  Kobinson  has  since  iilustntel 
this  by  some  experiments  (Med.  Gaz.,  May,  1843.)  Another  inflaence  which  probably 
contributes  to  the  same  result  is  the  different  density  of  the  fluid  within  and  wiUiont  tkt 
vessels:  that  within  is  more  dense  and  saline,  and  by  the  law  of  osmosis,  tends  to  attnd 
to  itself  the  thinner  fluid  from  without.  This  explains  the  greater  readiness  with  whick 
thinner  effusions  are  absorbed.  Would  it  be  possible  to  increase  absorption  by  rendering 
the  blood  more  saline  than  usual?  The  thirst  experienced  after  taking  salt  food  seem 
to  be  referable  to  this  same  cause ;  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  salines  in  inflsBuni- 
tory  di^feases  may  be  partly  due  to  this  mode  of  operation. 
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facilitates  the  operation  of  osmoBis,  and  the  removal  of  effused  fluids. 
Hot  fomentations,  douches,  and  stimulant  frictions  seem  to  act  much  in 
the  same  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nature  possesses  various  means  of  rid- 
ding living  structures  of  the  products  of  disease  by  modifications  in 
that  process  of  cell-formation  which  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  healthy 
nutrition.  Most  of  the  solid  products  of  inflammation  bear  evidence 
of  their  connexion  with  this  process.  Those  from  mucous  membranes 
are  continually  thrown  off  in  a  secretion  loaded  with  cells,  varying 
from  the  standard  of  those  of  the  natural  epithelium,  to  their  morbid 
modifications  in  mucous  and  pus  globules.  In  cellular  and  parenchy- 
matous structures,  when  lymph  is  effused  and  subsequently  dispersed, 
its  removal  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  retrograde  conversion  into  dis- 
integrated cells  and  granules,  which  gradually  disappear.  Now  in  all 
these  processes  of  cell-formation  and  dissolution,  the  fatty  element 
seems  to  be  an  essential  ingredient;  and  as  in  the  healthy  removal  of 
Buperfluoos  tissue,  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  structure  of  the  uterus 
after  delivery,  much  of  the  material  undergoes  degeneration  into  fat,  so 
these  products  of  inflammation  exhibit  the  same  change  before  they  are 
dispersed.  These  considerations  throw  some  light  on  the  acknowledged 
vtility  of  cod  liver  oil  in  promoting  the  removal  and  dispersion  of  the 

Eroducts  of  inflammation.  Being  absorbed  freely  into  the  blood  in  a 
ighly  divided  state,  it  soon  pervades  the  products  of  disease,  and  by 
dissolving  the  most  solid  fats  and  affording  molecular  centres  for  nu- 
merous separating  granules,  it  promotes  the  process  of  softening  and 
disintegration,  and  thus  brings  the  effused  matters  within  the  reach 
of  the  processes  of  absorption  and  elimination.  I  believe  that  there 
are  few  cases  of  prolonged  inflammatory  disease,  in  which  this  agent 
will  not  assist  in  the  dispersion  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  and  in 
the  re-establishment  of  healthy  nutrition. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  vent  to  the  accumu- 
lated effusion  by  surgical  operation ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  incisions 
or  acupunctures  made  in  erysipelas,  by  opening  abscesses,  and  by  pa- 
racentesis in  empyema,  &c.  These  measures  are  chiefly  required 
when  the  effused  matter  is  purulent  and  little  susceptible  of  absorption, 
as  well  as  noxious  to  the  system;  but  sometimes  the  mere  quantity  or 
situation  of  the  effusion,  renders  the  resource  of  an  operation  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  its  immediately  endangering  life  by  mechanical 
means,  as  in  acute  laryngitis  and  some  cases  of  pleurisy. 

497. — 9.  Increased  absorption  is  manifested  in  the  processes  of 
softening,  ulceration,  and  suppuration.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
how  absorption  is  increased  in  the  midst  of  distended  and  effusing  ves- 
sels. The  veins  and  lymphatics  are  free,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  them  from  the  current  of  tho  neighbouring 
and  anastomosing  branches,  they  are  ready  to  convey  away  all  the 
fluids  that  can  pass  in  through  their  coats.  (Gulstonian  Lectures, 
1841.)  In  fact,  this  is  doubtless  a  provision  especially  made  for  the 
removal  of  superfluous  matter,  whether  effete  or  new:  but  the  process 
becomes  injurious  and  destructive  when  it  predominates  over  nutritious 
effusion,  and  extensively  invades  the  living  textures.    There  is,  as  yre 
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have  seen,  reason  for  the  notion  that  textures  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the 
softening  or  ulcerative  process,  unless  their  vitality  is  lowered,  and 
their  nutrition  impaired  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  supply,  or  de- 
fective quality  of  blood  (§  466,  7 ;)  but  inflammation  produces  these 
effects  differently  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  local  stimulants  and 
general  tonics  check  softening  and  ulceration  by  improving  the  vitality 
and  nourishment  of  the  obstructed  part ;  but  they  produce  the  opposite 
effect  if  the  circulation  in  the  affected  part  is  so  much  obstructed  that 
it  cannot  be  quickened.  Hence,  in  phagedenic  ulcerations,  stimnlantg 
sometimes  check  and  sometimes  aggravate  the  disease.  The  increased 
absorption  which  is  a  part  of  the  ulcerative  process  may  be  arrested 
by  diminishing  atmospheric  pressure,  as  is  done  when  a  cupping  glass 
is  applied  over  a  phagedenic  ulcer ;  but  such  an  expedient  is  rarely 
practicable. 

41>8. — 10.  Impeded  circulation  in  the  part  has  been  already  adverted 
to  as  contributing,  with  increased  absorption,  to  the  processes  of  soften- 
ing and  ulceration ;  but  its  greatest  effect  is  manifested  in  gangrene, 
or  the  complete  death  of  a  part.  In  suppuration,  also,  the  affected 
part  dies,  but  it  is  then  removed  step  by  step  by  absorption,  or  its  cells 
are  converted  into  pus  cells,  so  that  its  place  is  occupied  by  pus,  which 
eventually  makes  its  way  to  the  exterior.  Of  the  few  agents  that  may 
be  named  as  serviceable  in  restoring  or  improving  obstructed  circula- 
tion, heat  is  the  most  important.  It  enlarges  vessels,  especially  arteries 
(§  V2i\)  and  facilitates  the  passage  of  blood  through  them ;  and  althongb, 
for  this  very  reason,  it  is  hurtful  in  sthenic  inflammation,  and  in  parts 
where  determination  prevails,  it  is  very  beneficial  in  the  stages  and 
forms  of  the  disorder  in  which  obstruction  predominates  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  vitality  of  the  part.  Hence  the  utility  of  hot  fomentations 
or  poultices  in  low  forms,  or  advanced  stages  of  external  inflammation. 
In  slight  oases,  frequent  applications  of  heat  and  moisture  may  entirely 
remove  the  obstruction,  and  restore  circulation,  and  through  it  the  life 
of  the  part,  although  the  inflammation  may  have  already  caused  mnch 
effusion.  In  other  cases,  when  heat  does  not  remove  the  obstruction, 
and  therefore  docs  not  maintain  the  life  of  the  part,  it  may  neverthe- 
less, by  increasing  the  determination  around  it,  promote  its  removal 
by  hastening  and  maturing  the  process  of  suppuration,  which  is  the 
best  bv  which  this  end  can  be  eftected  under  such  circumstances.  In 
a  similar  way  too,  heat  favours  the  eftusion  of  lymph,  which  circum- 
scribes  the  suppuration  an.l  prevents  it  from  sprea  ling  or  infecting  the 
system.  And  so  also,  boa:  and  other  stimulating  applications  promote 
the  process  of  separation  or  sloiuliii^jX  of  i:ar.::roi;ous  parts  (>5  47 o)  vhen 
thoy  have  entirely  lost  b::'.:  o:rouh\::v^n  and  life.  Those  latter  effects 
may  also  bo  ofion  promote  i  :y  mcjicir.'i-s  and  f'jod  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  vi^rour  of  the  jieneral  circu:a:i.2. 

4 ; ': •. — 11,  T\'  in .  •-;  t .^  7  ■.  ;*>•  -iilr .'; . :  -. :  ■  ■  ■  ".  i  * ' ..-  ■  l.^^ r ?f --f .;■  i  r-'^rt  is 
often  :ha:  c.v^.>:i:uoiu  of  i:::!An:mati;n  which  c.ius:-?  :::e  rjost  prominent 
sy!:>p:o:i;s;  hci:.  paiv.,  tonderr. oss,  a::  1  o'.her  :r-i!:i:i:'ns  of  excited 
:':T\c:i.»u  are  o.^v.:!r.;v.'y  vloror.  ler.:  :n  ir.  PeroriLir.ation  has  been 
/...oaxly  a'luuvi  :.^  .i>  a:i  oVv'::>::::  .f  :!.e  ear!;.-  ^:a^:  -f  infliimmation, 
AuA  the  rcavlcr  is  rciVrrvsl  t.'*  ::;:i:  nj-.icc   cla-.:5e  4    :\r  an  account  of 
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the  remedies  with  which  it  is  best  combated.  Determination  to  the 
neighbouring  vessels  is  a  part  of  the  extending  irritation  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  often  sympathetically  excites  the  whole  system  into  fever. 
Its  treatment,  therefore,  should  be  of  the  same  character  with  that 
which  is  suited  for  inflammation  with  fever. 

Treatment  of  inflammation  with  fever. 

500.  The  fever  excited  by  inflammation  consists  chiefly  of  the  con- 
stituents mentioned  in  the  table ;  but  it  will  prove  more  convenient  to 
notice  them  here  altogether.  They  are— (12)  Excitement  of  the  heart 
and  (13)  of  the  arteries;  (14)  change  in  the  blood  by  increase  of  fibrin  j 
and  (15)  by  diminution  of  the  excretions. 

The  addition  of  fever  to  inflammation  very  materially  modifies  the 
treatment.  The  disorder  then  to  be  set  right  affects  not  merely  the 
inflamed  part,  and  a  few  other  parts  that  are  in  sympathetic  •  relation 
with  it,  but  the  whole  vascular  system,  the  blood  and  the  secretions 
and  functions  which  it  supports.  The  treatment  must  now  therefore 
be  general,  instead  of  being  merely  local ;  not  because  the  local  inflam- 
mation has  lost  its  importance,  but  because  it  has  become  a  part  of  a 
general  disease,  which  reacts  upon  and  sustains  it  with  such  energy 
that  local  remedies  are  only  trivial,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  injurious. 
Thus,  when  inflammation  is  backed  by  febrile  excitement  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  the  stimulant  and  astringent  antiphlogistic  remedies  (§  491) 
irritate  the  distended  vessels  instead  of  making  them  contract.  What 
ffQod  can  local  blood-letting  do,  when  there  is  an  excited  force  behind 
impelling  the  blood  to  the  inflamed  part  more  rapidly  than  the  external 
oozing  can  remove  it?  Deri  van  ts  also  have  little  power  when  the 
tension  of  the  whole  vascular  system  is  so  much  raised.  Counter-irri- 
tants even  prove  injurious,  by  adding  another  cause  of  excitement  to 
the  system.  So,  too,  narcotics  can  have  no  control  over  fever  fully 
established,  but  more  commonly  prove  hurtful  by  exciting  the  nervous 
centres,  and  still  further  impairing  the  secreting  powers  (§  166.)  A 
remedy  is  wanted  that  is  capable  of  acting  more  extensively  and  gene- 
rally by  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  by  dimi- 
nishing the  inflammatory  character  of  the  blood.  The  most  important 
and  powerful  agent  of  this  kind  is  general  blood-letting ;  next  to  it 
rank  the  stronger  cvacuants,  antimony  and  mercury;  and  below  these 
]Q  power  there  are  what  are  called  refrigerants  and  direct  sedatives. 
"We  proceed  to  notice  briefly  each  of  these  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

601.  Blood-letting,  if  carried  far  enough,  is  sure  to  reduce  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  for,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  syncope.  A  remarkable 
fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is,  that  in  inflammatory 
disease  a  much  larger  amount  of  blood  may  be  drawn  without  producing 
syncope  than  can  be  taken  during  health  or  in  other  diseases.  The 
following  is  Dr.  M.  Hall's  table  of  the  results  of  his  investigation  of 
the  tolerance  of  blood-letting  in  different  diseases.  The  numbers  re- 
present the  mean  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  before  incipient  syn- 
cope is  induced,  the  patient  being  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture. — 
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I.  AUQMIVTED  TOLEEAKCE : 

CoDgestion  of  the  brain 5  xl — ^L 

Inflammation  of  serons  membranes 

Inflammation  of  synorial  membranes 

Inflammation  of  fibrous  membranes 

Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  (brain,  long, 

liyer,  mamma,  &c.) 

Inflammation  of  skin  and  mucous  membranes  (erysipelas, 

bronchitis,  dysentery,) 

II.  HeALTDT  TOLXBAXCX: 

This  depends  on  the  age,  sex,  strength,  &c.,  and  on  the     1 

degree  of  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart ;  but     I  §  xt. 

it  is  about J 

III.  Diminished  Tolebakce: 

■Foyers,  cruptiye  and  others ;    .     .        ^  xi— sit. 

Delirium  tremens  and  puerperal  delirium 5  x — ^xiL    • 

Laceration  or  concussion  of  the  brain '\ 

Accidents,  before  the  establishment  of  inflammation    .      v^  ^11— z. 

Intestinal  irritation ) 

Dyspepsia,  chlorosis ^  tiiL 

Cholera 5  ij. 

The  explanation  of  the  system's  increased  tolerance  of  blood-let- 
ting in  inflammation  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the  increased  exci- 
tabilitj  of  the  heart  and  tonicity  of  the  arteries,  which  maintain  1 
sufficient  force  and  tension  to  preserve  the  circulation,  espedallj 
through  the  brain  (§  266,)  even  when  much  blood  is  lost.  In  astlM* 
nic  or  atonic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arteries  being  lax,  and 
ill-fitted  to  transmit  the  blood,  a  smaller  loss  is  felt,  and  syncope  is 
more  readily  produced.  The  difference  of  tolerance  in  inflammatiou 
occupying  different  seats  must  be  referred  to  the  heart's  strength  and 
the  arterial  tone  being  less  augmented  in  some  than  in  others,  and 
therefore  affords  indications  of  the  more  or  less  sthenic  (§  477)  cha- 
racter of  the  affection.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  affects 
the  heart's  action  and  arterial  tension  in  a  similar  way;  and  no  doubt 
a  more  stimulating  quality  in  the  blood  may  contribute  to  the  same 
results. 

502.  The  object  of  blood-letting  in  inflammation  is  not  merely  to 
produce  syncope,  or  a  temporary  impression  on  the  circulation,  bnt 
also  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arte* 
ries;  this  is  best  effected  by  employing  different  modes  of  blood-let- 
ting under  different  circumstances.  Where  the  inflammation  is  quite 
recent,  and  the  fever  has  not  existed  long,  a  moderate  amount  of 
blood  rapidly  taken  from  a  large  orifice,  or  from  two  arms  at  onoe^ 
or  even  from  the  jugular  vein,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  dis- 
order. The  circulation  is  thus  reduced,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  spt 
cope ;  and  when  relieved  of  the  pressure  and  of  determination  of 
Mood,  the  inflamed  vessels  soon  recover  their  normal  state,  or  may 
bo  then  caused  to  do  so  by  the  further  employment  of  subsidiary  anti- 
phlogistic measures.  The  benefit  resulting  from  this  mode  of  blood- 
letting in  recent  cases  is  sometimes  very  striking,  and  the  cure  is  ef- 
fected at  a  comparatively  small  expense  of  blood. 

503,  But  the  case  is  diflerent  when  an  acute  inflammation  and  fever 
have  lasted  for  two  or  three  days.  There  is  then  not  merely  excite- 
ment, but  sundry  material  changes  in  the  inflamed  part  and  in  the 
Mood,  which  tend  to  keep  up  the  excitement:  the  inflammation  has 
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become  established  in  the  part,  and  the  fever  in  the  system ;  ancl  no 
brief  impreastoa  ou  the  circulation  cao  reiuove  them.  If  id  this  state 
a  patient  bo  freely  bled  to  fainting,  reaction  will  soon  ensue,  and  re- 
new the  fever  with  increased  intensity.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
Eary  to  bleed  more  slowly  and  to  draw  more  blood;  and  instead  of 
promoting  the  occurrence  of  syncope  by  the  erect  or  sitting  posture, 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  in  an  easy  recumbent  or  reclining  po- 
sition, and  to  watch  for  the  good  effect  of  the  bleeding  in  the  aoften- 
ing  of  the  pulse,  or  the  relief  of  the  pain  or  other  distressing  symp- 
toms. The  actual  occurrence  of  syncope  is  rather  to  bo  avoided  than 
Bought,  and  it  may  be  prevented  by  loosening  tho  bandage  as  soon  as 
the  lips  lose  their  colour,  or  the  patient  complains  of  feeling  sick  or 
faiot.  Thus  practised,  blood-letting  causes  a  more  lasting  reduction 
of  the  active  elements  of  inflammation  and  fever,  diminishes  the  ex- 
citing and  too  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood,  and  although  it  can- 
not repair  the  structural  changes  already  produced  in  the  inflamed 
part,  it  prevents  their  increase,  and  puts  the  structures  in  a  condition 
that  ia  favourable  to  the  curative  efforts  of  nature  and  to  the  further 
operation  of  other  antiphlogistic  remedies.  In  the  more  severe  and 
conGrmed  cases  of  inflammation  it  may  sometimes  be  requisite  to  re- 
peat the  blood-letting  again  and  again;  the  indication  for  the  repeti- 
tion being  the  return  of  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  augmented 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  a  new  aggravation  of  all  the  prominent  symp- 
toUB.  In  all  such  cases,  the  advantage  of  the  gradual  over  the  sud- 
den mode  of  blood-letting  is  very  apparent,  for  where  the  reducing 
jnflnenco  of  the  measure  is  longest  sostaioed,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
least  necessary  to  resort  to  it  again.  In  such  cases  too,  cupping  or 
freo  leeching  will  often  prove  more  effectual  than  venesection;  giving 
more  relief  to  the  local  symptoms  and  causing  less  depression  to  the 
rital  powers. 

Another  condition  in  which  it  is  expedient  to  draw  blood  largely 
rather  than  suddenly  is  when  inilammatiun  is  combined  with  plethora. 
Ob  the  other  band,  in  anemic  subjects,  if  blood-letting  bo  at  all  ad- 
missible, the  blood  must  be  economized  as  much  as  possible;  in  them 
thoreforc  early  depression  from  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  promoted 
by  a  posture  favouring  the  occurrence  of  syncope,  and  this  state  may 
be  aavantageously  sustained  by  the  influence  of  antimony  and  other 
like  remedies.  In  some  cases  connected  with  ansmia  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
by  means  of  the  process  which  is  termed  hamostasis,  may  prove  very 
beneficial;  by  ligatures  being  tightly  passed  round  one  or  more  of 
the  large  limbs,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  may  be  arrested  in  them, 
and  for  the  time  withdrawn  from  the  current  of  the  circulation  {§  318:) 
this  expedient  is  preferable  to  dry  cupping,  because  it  does  not  spoil 
the  blood  that  is  so  arrested  to  the  same  extent. 

504.  After  the  excitement  of  the  system  has  been  lowered  or  re- 
moved by  general  blood-letting,  the  local  inflammation  often  has  to  be 
combated  by  topical  blood-letting,  which  now  not  only  becomes  more 
efficacious  In  reducing  the  determination  to  and  distention  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  but  also  contributes  to  keep  down  the  general  excitement. 
In  £act,  local  blood-letting,  by  cupping  or  the  application  of  numerons 
22 
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leeches,  mny  bo  carried  so  far  as  to  be  tantamount  in  effect  to  general 
blood-letting;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  exercises  this  power  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  in  which  slow  bleeding  answers  best.  In 
either  extremes  of  ago,  and  in  feeble  subjects,  local  bleeding  onljis 
admissible.  It  is  chiefly  suitable  too  for  inflammations  which  are  sn- 
perficial  and  extended,  as  those  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum.  It  18 
of  much  less  avail  in  pneumonia,  cerebritis,  and  other  inflammations 
of  deep-seated  or  parenchymatous  organs. 

Of  late  years  blood-letting  may  bo  said  to  have  very  much  gone  oat 
of  fashion:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not  a  few  practitioners  of  the 
present  day  openly  declare  that  they  never  bleed,  and  very  rarely 
apply  leeches  or  cupping.  And  although  the  reported  experience  of 
these  enemies  to  the  lancet  does  not  speak  conclusively  in  their  fafonr. 
yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  my  own  practice,  the  occasions  for 
venesection  and  local  blood-letting  are  much  more  rare  than  they 
were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  maybe  true  that  the  type  of 
disease  has  undergone  a  change  during  that  period,  being  now  much 
less  sthenic  than  formerly;  but  I  suspect  that  the  change  in  practice 
outdoes  any  such  variations  in  disease,  and  like  fashions  in  other 
things,  tends  to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  Our  improved  knowledge  ' 
of  the  important  nature  and  relations  of  the  blood  as  an  integral 
part  of  living  structure,  should  teach  us  to  bo  careful  not  to  waste  it 
wantonly:  but  in  our  anxiety  to  avoid  bloodshed,  we  must  not  forget 
that  unrestrained  and  prolonged  inflammation  is  itself  destructive  to 
the  blood  as  well  as  to  the  solids  which  it  invades,  and  that  a  little 
blood  judiciously  and  seasonably  withdrawn  by  depiction,  may  sate 
much  blood  from  being  spoilt  and  wasted  by  the  unchecked  progress 
of  inflammatory  disease. 

50;).  Of  the  other  antiphlogistic  evacuants  none  are  equal  in  power 
to  purgatives,  which  arc  great  aids  to  I)looJ-lcttinir,  and  availai»lein 
most  cases  of  severe  inflammation,  uncomplicated  with  gastro-entcriuc 
irritation.  They  oj)crate  on  so  large  a  surface,  (1400  square  inches 
according  to  Meckel.)  that  they  powerfully  afi'ect  the  system,  and  their 
cfl*cct  may  be  even  juislicd  to  the  extent  of  producing  syncope;  bnt 
such  an  extreme  result  is  attended  with  much  exhaustion;  their  too 
prolonged  use  may  also  cause  intestinal  inflammation.  The  chief 
benefit  derivable  from  purgatives  may  be  obtained  by  administering 
a  few  eflicient  doses  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  Tuese 
then  aid  the  depressing  eflcct  of  blood-letting,  remove  feculent  mat- 
ter, which  is  often  a  source  of  irritation,  and  clear  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal for  the  ojieration  of  other  mediciiics.  The  stronger  and  less 
heating  purgatives  are  to  be  preferred  for  this  service,  such  as  calo- 
mel, jalap,  and  salts  and  senna,  combined  with  tartar-emetic  or  colchi- 
cum.  The  union  of  several,  which  have  a  tendency  to  operate  on 
different  i)arts  of  the  canal,  answers  best.  The  saline  aperients  are 
partly  absorbed  into  tlic  l>lood  and  there  exert  catalytically  a  gentle 
antii)hloiristic  influence  upon  its  constituents,  at  the  same' time  that 
the  evaouant  result  is  gained.  In  plethoric  subjects,  especially  if  hijh- 
toned  fever  is  present.it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  get  purgatives  to 
act  elVicienily,  on  account  of  the  tension  of  the  vascular  svstem,  an«l 
the  languor  of  the  absorptive  process.     After  a  full  bleeding  they 
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will,  however,  resume  their  power  even  under  these  circumstances. 
Or  the  same  end  may  be  gained  by  combining  them  with  a  full  dose 
of  tartar-emetic,  for  reasons  that  will  be  made  apparent  presently. 

506.  Of  the  various  internal  remedies  for  inflammation  with  fever, 
that  which  most  nearly  resembles  blood-lettin.o:  in  its  eflccts  is  tartar- 
izcd  antimony.  It  is  however  far  less  sure  iu  its  operation,  and  its 
influence  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  quantity  administered ; 
yet  under  its  use,  especially  if  it  follow  blood-letting,  the  pulse  com- 
monly becomes  less  hard  and  frequent,  the  heat  of  skin  is  moderated, 
and  perspiration  ensues,  the  local  symptoms  being  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  improved.  Sometimes  it  causes  vomiting,  more  rarely 
purging;  but  its  antiphlogistic  operation  is  most  satisfactorily  attained 
when  these  effects  do  not  ensue  to  interfere  with  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  the  medicine.  I  have  frequently  found  its  utility  most  marked, 
vhen  it  did  not  cause  even  nausea  or  profuse  diaphoresis.  Tartarizcd 
antimony,  and  the  milder  preparation,  James's  powder,  have  been  very 
long  used  in  this  country  as  febrifuge  medicines;  and  Dr.  Marryatt, 
Brho  practised  at  Bristol  in  the  last  century,  prescribed  large  doses  of 
the  former  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  The  practice  was  since 
jarried  to  a  greater  extent  by  Rasori,  and  other  Italian  physicians, 
who  gave  from  10  to  120  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Laenneo 
idopted  the  remedy,  but  used  it  in  more  moderate  quantities,  pro- 
icribing  from  one  to  four  grains  in  some  agreeable  vehicle  every 
lecond  or  third  hour  for  six  doses;  and  then  intermitting  or  continu- 
ng  it,  according  to  circumstances.  In  pneumonia  and  rheumatism, 
le  considered  it  the  chief  remedy.  Host  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
ry  now  consider  tartar  emetic  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  subduing  in- 
lanimatiouy  chiefly  to  be  used  after  blood-letting;  or  in  slighter  forms 
if  the  affection,  where  blood-letting  is  inexpedient.  I  rarely  find 
iny  gain  in  raising  the  dose  ])eyond  two  grains  every  three  hours; 
ind  in  most  cases  one  grain,  half  a  grain  or  even  less,  fully  answers 
;he  purpose.  The  first  doses  sometimes  cause  vomiting;  but  this  un- 
>lea.sant  action  generally  subsides  as  the  doses  are  repeated,  and  it 
nay  be  prevented  even  from  the  first  by  giving  the  medicine  in  an 
sffervescing  saline  draught,  with  from  four  to  eight  minims  of  the 
liluted  hydrocyanic  acid  in  it.  Antimony  acts  most  satisfactorily  in 
inflammations  of  vascular  parenchymata  and  complex  structures;  such 
Tor  instance  as  are  involved  when  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  the  tes- 
ticles, the  mamma?,  the  skin,  and  the  joints  considered  as  a  whole,  are 
the  scats  of  the  affection.  It  is  less  effectual  in  inflammations  of  se- 
pons  membranes,  and  altogether  unsafe  in  inflammatory  disorders  of 
tibe  intestinal  canal.  It  is  most  beneficial  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
nischief,  especially  when  attended  with  fever;  but  seems  to  have 
ittle  effect  on  the  products  of  inflammation. 

The  manner  in  which  antimony  operates  in  reducing  fever  and  inflam- 
mation is  yet  debatcable  ground.  Rasori  considered  it  to  be  a  direct 
sedative  or  contro-stimulanfj  diminishing  the  excitability  of  the  vascu- 
lar system, and  so  neutralizinginflammation.  He  supposed  the  ^o/^rancc 
or  power  of  the  body  to  bear  large  doses  of  the  remedy,  entirely  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  the  system ;  but  as  Laennec 
has  observed,  this  is  not  correct:  for  although  patients  suffering  from 
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inflammation  are  less  easily  nauseated  than  others,  yet  after  the  dis- 
order has  been  subdued,  they  have  often  continued  to  take  12  or  18 
grains  daily  without  nausea,  or  even  loss  of  appetite.    Laennec  at 
first  considered  that  the  medicine  acts  as  a  revulsive,  through  irri- 
tating the  stomach;  but  this  view  having  been  made  by  the  Broussaiaos 
a  ground  for  opposing  the  use  of  the  remedy,  he  latterly  attributed 
to  it  a  sorbefacient  operation.    It  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  reasoD- 
able  notion  is,  that  it  chiefly  acts  by  diminishing  the  tonicity  of  the 
vascular  system;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  it  possesses  a  catalytic 
power  over  the  blood-constituents,  reducing  their  plasticity  and  rich- 
ness, and  so  rendering  them  less  able  to  keep  up  adhesive  stagnation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  influence  of  a  nauseating 
dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  upon  the  vagus  nerve  and  its  allies.     Through 
this  influence  it  produces  sickness,  depression  of  the  heart's  action, 
muscular  relaxation,  and  retarded  breathing.    No  nausea  is  produced 
until  a  portion  of  the  medicine  has  been  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
carried  by  it  to  the  nerves.    It  then  operates  simultaneously  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  apparatoSi 
Hence  the  primary  power  of  antimony  is  purely  sedative,  and  on  this 
account  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most  valuable  agent  wherever  high- 
toned  fever  is  present.    So  soon  as  the  force  of  the  heart  is  diminished 
all  pressure  upon  the  capillaries  is  relieved ;  and  so  congestions,  de- 
terminations, and  stagnations  have  an  opportunity  afibrded  them  to 
right  themselves — so  also  the  consequent  fever  begins  to  decline. 
This  is  why  antimonial  treatment  possesses  so  high  a  reputation  in 
the  management  of  such  sthenic  cases  as  naturally  possess  a  very  rapid' 
progress,  as  for  instance  croup  and  certain  forms  of  pneumonia.    Its 
operation  upon  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles  is  no  less  sudden 
and  powerful  than  that  of  those  very  formidable  disorders.    The  ca- 
talytic action  on  the  blood  is  of  necessity  a  much  slower  and  les 
available  one,  than  that  upon  the  organic  nerves,  but  when  adminis- 
tered in  doses  that  are  much  too  small  to  possess  any  nauseant  power, 
it  gradually  impoverishes  the  nutrient  liquid.    It  is  probable  that 
when  thus  employed  in  small  doses,  it  is  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
circulation  through  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin.     In  this  way 
it  acts  as  a  gentle  evaouant  and  derivative.    It  is  hence  in  constant  nse 
as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  in  various  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders  (§  122.)    Small  doses  certainly  relax  the  pulse  and  skin, 
and,  where  there  is  no  fever,  produce  perspiration  without  stimuli- 
ting.    They  also  seem  to  increase  the  biliary  and  intestinal  secretion. 
In  inflammation  and  fever,  larger  doses  are  required  to  produce  the 
same  result,  because  then  the  sedative  influence  must  first  come  into 
play  to  reduce  the  force  a  tergo,  before  the  catalytic  and  eliminant 
influence  can  be  secured.     In  this  way  the  deranged  circulation  is 
equalized  and  quieted,  the  determination  to,  and  distention  of,  the  in- 
flamed part  are  diminished,  and  the  vessels  generally  are  placed  in 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  pcrformange  of  their  natural  oflSces  of  se- 
cretion, which  extreme  tension  had  before  interrupted.   It  is  quite  pos- 
sible too  that  deoxidizing  power,  such  as  has  been  before  alluded  to 
(§  49-4^  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  result,  and  this  would  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  greater  tolerance  of  the  medicine  in  in- 
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flammatory  disease,  which  involves  a  process  of  hyperoxidation.  This 
suggestion  is  however  at  present  only  based  on  hypothesis,  and  might 
with  advantage  be  tested  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals. 

507.  Another  great  remedy  in  inflammation  is  mercury,  given  alone 
or  combined  with  opium.  The  combination  of  calomel  and  opium 
was  first  employed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Lynn  Regis;  and  the  rules 
which  he  laid  down  for  its  use  have  hardly  been  since  improved  on. 
After  a  sufficient  venesection  and  a  full  purge,  he  administered  from 
one  to  five  grains  of  calomel  with  from  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  one 
grain  of  opinm  every  six,  eight,  or  twelve  hours.  When  much  fever 
was  present  with  dryness  of  skin,  he  added  a  little  tartar  emetic  and 
camphor.  If  no  relief  ensued  in  twenty-four  hours,  venesection  was 
repeated.  Most  practitioners  admit  the  power  of  this  remedy,  al- 
though some  ascribe  its  efficacy  to  the  mercury,  others  to  the  opium: 
and  the  proportions  in  which  these  medicines  are  united  have  accord- 
ingly been  varied  considerably.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy 
depend  generally,  but  not  entirely,  on  the  mercury  affecting  the  sys- 
tem, as  is  manifested  in  adults  by  foetor  of  the  breath,  and  tenderness 
and  swelling  of  the  gums;  and  in  children,  by  spinach-like  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels.  Amendment  is,  however,  often  evident  before 
these  results  take  place.  They  are  merely  the  signs  of  the  full  satu- 
ration of  the  blood  by  the  medicinal  agent.  Its  presence  in  a  much 
slighter  degree  is  commonly  curative.  In  iritis,  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury is  made  visible  by  the  removal  of  the  effused  lymph;  so  that  it 
obviously  in  some  way  promotes  absorption,  as  well  as  prevents  effu- 
sion. The  same  "sorbefacient"  operation  is  seen  in  the  effect  of 
mercury  in  removing  the  callous  margins  of  indolent  syphilitic  ulcers, 
and  in  promoting  the  spread  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  Dr.  Farre  thinks 
that  mercury  destroys  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  causes  in 
the  system  a  disposition  to  erythematic  inflammation,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  phlegmonous  or  plastic  phase  of  the  disorder;  but 
this  view  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  that 
granulations  form  and  healthy  ulcers  heal  during  mercurial  action. 
A  brief  review  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a  combination  of  mercury 
and  opium  may  be  advantageously  taken  here,  for  although  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  matter  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  understood,  a 
statement  of  what  is  best  known  of  the  effects  of  these  medicines, 
may  prove  a  valuable  guide  in  their  administration  and  management. 

The  opium  is  useful  in  preventing  the  mercury  from  purging,  and 
in  subduing  the  nervous  irritation  attendant  upon  inflammation,  which 
is  as  we  have  seen  one  cause  of  that  sympathetic  excitement  which, 
when  complete,  constitutes  fever  (§  440.)  This  salutary  effect  of 
opium  is  sometimes  gained  when  it  is  administered  alone  after  the 
vascular  excitement  has  been  subdued  by  a  large  blood-letting,  as  well 
as  in  cases  in  which  nervous  irritation  forms  a  prominent  element  of 
the  disease :  here  a  full  dose  of  opium  subdues  the  remains  of  the  in- 
flammation better  than  any  other  antiphlogistic  remedy;  it  seems  to 
paralyze  those  sympathies  which  are  concerned  in  renewing  or  main- 
taining the  excitement  of  the  inflammatory  fever.  So,  too,  when  com- 
bined with  mercury,  the  opium  exercises  the  same  narcotic  influence; 
whilst  the  mercury  obviates  the  opiate's  astringent  effect  on  the  se- 
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crcting  organs  (§  66, 173.)      Tho  mercury  also  augmeots  the  biliary 
and  intestinal  secretions;   sometimes  inducing  copious  mucous  and 
bilious  evacuations,  as  antimony  is  eliminated  from  the  blood  mainly 
by  tho  skin  and  pulmonary  mucous  membranes,  increasing  their  Be- 
ccrnent  activities  in  the  process.      Mercury  is  chiefly  thrown  out 
through  tho  cells  and  vessels  of  the  liver  and  the  intestinal  mucous 
membranes  augmenting  their  functions  in  a  similar  way.     M.  Leh- 
mann  has  detected  the  mercury  in  the  alvine  excretions  of  persons 
who  have  had  it  in  their  blood,  and  M.  Buckheim  found  it  in  the  bile 
of  dogs,  to  whom  he  had  given  it.    From  the  result  which  is  obvious 
to  direct  observation  in  iritis,  it  is  clear  that  mercury  has  the  power  to 
facilitate  the  solution  and  removal  of  the  effused  lymph.     How  it  ef- 
fects this  is  yet  uncertain ;  but  probably  by  catalytically  calling  up 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  through  which  the  quantity  of 
the  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles, — the  constituents  whose  presence  is 
mainly  concerned  in  inflammatory  processes, — is  diminished.  Mercury 
certainly  is  chiefly  useful  where  the  blood  is  very  much  buffed,  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  copious  fibrinous  effusions,  as  in  inflam- 
mations of  serous  membranes  and  croup.      Calomel  and  opium  ha?c 
little  influence  over  high  inflammatory  fever;  tho  system  thus  excited 
generally  resists  the  mercurial  action,  probably  on  account  of  absorp- 
tion being  then  arrested,  or  very  imperfectly  performed.    The  re- 
medy then  has  no  further  sedative  effects  than  such  as  proceed  from 
its  immediate  action  on  the  intestinal  canal;  and  excepting  so  fans 
it  is  required  for  this  sedative  purpose,  the  combination  is  not  veil 
adapted  for  the  earliest  stage  and  most  active  forms  of  inflammation. 
In  these  circumstances  the  preliminary  of  blood-letting  is  requisite, 
and  then  the  mercury  is  best  united  with  antimony:   if  fever  returns 
during  the  action  of  mercury,  blood-letting  or  active  purging  maybe 
again  necessary  for  its  reduction.     In  fact  the  combination  of  calomel 
aud  opium  is  less  antiphlogistic,  aud  more  alterative  in  its  operation 
than  blood-letting,  or  antimony:  it  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  power 
to  reduce  inflammatory  fever  aud  active  inflammation;  but  it  is  supe- 
rior to  them  in  arresting  and  removing  tho  more  plastic  products  of 
the  process.    Besides  the  comparatively  slow  influence  exerted  Ijj 
mercurial  preparations  generally,  there  are  however  others  which  are 
peculiar  to  calomel,  aud  which  render  it  a  most  effectual  remedy  even 
in  active  inflammations ;  when  given  in  large  doses  (from  5  gr.  to  Bj-I 
i  t  acts  as  a  powerful  cholagogue,  and  often  causes  tho  evacuation  of 
dark  green  matter,  which  the  examinations  of  Dr.  G.  Bird  have  shown 
to  resemble  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  rather  than  bile,  in 
composition.     The  operation  of  calomel  employed  in  this  way  does  in 
truth  resemble  that  of  blood-letting,  being  much  more  actively  anti- 
phlogistic than  when  it  is  used  in  small  doses.    This  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  India,  and  has  also  been  taken 
up  in  this  country  with  much  success  by  Dr.  Chambers.     The  chief 
evil  attaching  to  it,  is  its  tendency  to  induce  inflammation  of  the  large 
intestines  and  dysenteric  straining:  on  this  account  the  plan  cannot 
often  be  long  persisted  in. 

508.  Various  saline  medicines,  such  as  nitrate  of  ])otass,  and  the  al- 
kalies combined  with  vegetable  acids,  deserve  mention  as  serviceable 
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auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  fever,  although  tbcj  are 
oomparativelj  inefficient  when  employed  alone.  Their  dilute  solu- 
tions allay  thirst,  and  seem  to  cool  the  fever;  hence  they  have  obtained 
the  title  of  refrigerants.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  may  operate 
by  diminishing  the  cohesion  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  excess  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood  {§  438.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  do  possess  the 
power  of  rendering  the  fibrin  less  adhesive  and  plastic,  and  Mr.  Gul- 
liver states  that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  their  influence  in  prevent- 
ing the  adhesion  of  corpuscles  in  inflammatory  blood.  But  some  of 
their  good  effects  may  certainly  be  traced  to  their  augmenting  the  se- 
cretions, particularly  the  renal  (§  256,)  as  they  are  eliminated  from 
the  circulation.  They  are  all  more  or  less  diuretic;  and  most  of  them 
also  supply  an  alkaline  base,  which  unites  with  the  lithic  and  lactic 
acids  formed  in  the  blood,  and  so  facilitates  the  separation  of  these 
matters  by  the  kidneys.  Colchicum  and  digitalis  are  sometimes 
reckoned  among  antiphlogistic  remedies;  but  in  common  inflamma- 
tion they  are  of  very  inferior  power.  In  the  absence  of  high-toned 
fever  colchicum  exerts  a  special  action  on  the  secretion  of  the  liver, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  mercury,  and  also  augments  the  elimina- 
tion by  the  kidneys  (§  257 :)  digitalis  too,  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and  as 
well  as  a  sedative  on  the  irritability  of  the  heart:  but  during  severe 
inflammation  these  effects  are  scarcely  attainable  by  doses  which  it  is 
prudent  to  administer.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  various  preparations  of  aconite.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  both  of  these  agents  are  capable  of  depressing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  thereby  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  circulation;  but  it 
would  require  large  and  dangerous  doses  to  produce  this  effect  during 
the  excitement  of  active  inflammation. 

609.  The  utility  of  counter-irritants  as  a  remedy  for  several  of  the 
elements  of  local  inflammation  has  been  already  noticed  (§493,  49G;) 
but  their  operation  is  positively  injurious  in  sthenic  inflammation  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  fever.  They  then  add  to  the  excitement  of  the 
BYStem ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  local  inflammation  which  they  excite, 
they  prove  a  fresh  source  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  blood  (§  438.) 
Bat  after  the  fever  has  subsided  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  or  has 
been  exhausted  by  time,  the  advantage  of  counter-irritants  predomi- 
nates. The  seat  of  their  application  ought,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
determined  by  the  excitability  of  the  vascular  system ;  where  this  is 

Sreat,  the  counter-irritation  should  bo  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  in- 
ammation ;  where  it  is  comparatively  slight,  blisters  may  be  applied 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  affected  part.  JBlisters  and  suppurating  counter- 
irritants,  which  cause  copious  discharge,  are  the  most  useful  remedies 
of  the  class ;  they  tend  to  exhaust  the  lingering  remains  of  inflammation 
and  to  promote  the  removal  of  matters  that  nave  been  effused  during 
the  active  stage  of  the  process.  Such  measures  become  om:  chief  reli- 
ance when  inflammation  inclines  to  a  chronic  state,  or  when  it  has  left 
such  structural  changes  as  cannot  be  speedily  set  right. 

610.  The  antiphlogiBtic  regimen  comprises  the  avoidance  of  all  cir- 
cumstances and  agencies  that  are  capable  of  exciting  or  fatiguing  the 
body  or  mind  of  the  patient.     Absolute  rest  in  bed  in  a  very  quiet, 
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rather  dark,  yet  cool  and  carefully  yentilated  apartment,  greatly  fa- 
vours the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  circulation.  The  exclusion 
of  noise,  bustle,  and  other  sources  of  excitement,  and  the  careful  remo- 
val of  all  irritating  excrementitious  matters,  are  essential  conditions  to 
its  observance. 

The  antiphlogistic  diet  comprehends  a  similar  avoidance  of  all  irri- 
tating, and  stimulating,  as  well  as  the  more  nourishing  articles  of  food. 
The  proteinaceous  materials,  meat,  eggs,  and  in  severe  cases,  even 
bread  and  milk  must  be  prohibited,  besides  all  oily  nutriment,  which 
tends  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  body :  amylaceous,  gummy,  and  8a^ 
charine  matters  may  be  taken  sparingly,  and  are  best  given  in  thin 
fluids,  such  as  barley-water,  tea,  weak  gruel,  and  arrow-root.    The 
thirst  that  is  generally  present,  suggests  the  free  use  of  diluents,  which 
are  serviceable  in  cooling  the  body,  and  in  promoting  the  action  of 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  other  evacuant  medicines;  but  even  these 
bland  fluids,  if  used  to  excess,  tend  to  oppress*  the  stomach  and  distorl 
the  heart's  action;  and  also  prove  hurtful  by  augmenting  the  bulk 
of  the  circulating  fluid.     When  fever  is  present,  the  total  loss  of  appe- 
tite is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  necessity  for  abstinence  from  food; 
the  stomach  commonly  will  not  retain,  or  if  it  does,  will  not  digest,  anj 
but  the  weakest  kinds  of  nutriment ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  at* 
tack  of  inflammation,  although  self-denial  and  restraint  may  on  thit 
account  be  only  so  much  the  more  imperatively  demanded. 

511.  Exhaustion. — Depression  from  poison,  (See  Table,  16  and 
17.)  The  exhaustion  which  is  consequent  upon  the  long-sustained 
excitement  of  inflammation  and  fever,  often  renders  stimulants  and 
tonics,  as  well  as  a  generous  diet,  necessary  in  the  after  treatment; 
but  the  greatest  circumspection  must  be  exercised  in  making  sure  that 
these  agents  are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  case,  and 
that  they  are  not  used  so  early  or  pushed  so  far  as  to  rekindle  the 
inDammation  afresh,  or  to  produce  other  disorder  in  the  weakened 
organization.  Xo  difi*usible  stimulant  is  more  generally  or  safely  ap- 
plicable at  this  juncture  than  ammonia,  which  may  be  most  conve- 
niently exhibited  by  addin<]c  its  carbonate  to  the  saline  draught.  It 
seems  possible  that  its  utility  may  in  part  depend  on  its  supplying 
the  azote  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  amvlaceous  and  saccharine 
nutriment  into  albuminous  or  gelatinous  principles,  as  Dr.  Alison  has 
conjectured.  Alcohol  and  ether  obviously  act  by  furnishing  a  ma- 
terial that  can  be  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  so  that 
tlie  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  prevented  from  preying  too  much  on  the 
textures.  Similar  aids  are  also  required,  to  support  the  system  against 
the  pernicious  influence  of  purulent  or  gangrenous  matter,  that  re- 
sults from  the  inflammatory  process.  Even  in  cases  of  simple  suppu- 
ration, the  ocourrenee  of  the  premonitory  riirors.  and  the  diminished 
stronsrth  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  point  out  the  time  when  the  re- 
ducing plan  is  best  exchanjred  for  one  more  snpportin^::  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  chanjrc  is  made  should  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  symptoms,  and  on  the  efticionoy  with  which  nature  is  attempting 
the  process  of  limiting  the  mischief  to  the  deslroyeJ  part.     When 
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snppnration  has  once  commenced,  there  is  no  probability  of  its  retro- 
gression; and  therefore  the  obvious  indication  is  to  promote  its  com- 
pletion and  to  prevent  as  far  as  practicable  its  extension,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  pus  through  adjoining  parts  and  through  the  system. 
This  object  is  best  secured  by  the  use  of  local  stimulants,  especially 
heat  combined  with  moisture.  Such  applications  promote  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  part,  whereby  the  formation  of  pus  globules 
is  quickened,  as  is  also  the  solution  and  absorption  of  the  compressed 
fibrin  and  tissues  (§  461,)  whilst  surrounding  vessels,  inflamed  but 
less  obstructed,  are  engaged  in  throwing  out  a  barrier  of  lymph, 
which  retains  its  vitality  and  resists  the  solvent  action  and  advance 
of  the  pus  in  all  directions,  except  that  in  which  the  textures  yield 
most,  and  through  which  it  is  ultimately  to  find  vent.  The  local 
treatment  of  gangrene  also  comprises  more  or  less  the  use  of  stimu- 
lant applications  to  aid  the  process  of  separation,  or  sloughing,  of 
the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases,  some 
pnrnlcnt  or  gangrenous  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation ; 
therefore,  in  addition  to  stimulants  and  tonics,  antiseptics  (such  as 
chlorinated  liquids,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  chlorate  of  potass,  chloro- 
form, and  creasote)  are  sometimes  with  advantage  given  internally 
to  counteract  the  septic  influence  on  the  blood;  but  above  all  things 
the  secretions  are  on  this  same  account  to  be  kept  free,  to  promote 
the  elimination  of  the  morbid  matter  (§  260,  443,)  the  foul  nature  of 
which  is  commonly  evinced  by  the  foetor  and  disordered  appearance 
of  the  feces  and  urine.  For  a  similar  reason,  foul  suppurating  and 
gangrenous  sores  require  to  be  dressed  frequently,  and  their  discharge 
corrected  and  promoted  by  antiseptic  and  alterative  applications. 
No  application  to  gangrenous. or  sloughy  sores  is  more  efficacious  than 
recently  prepared  charcoal.  Its  power  to  correct  putridity  and  foetor 
has  been  long  known:  but  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  that  it  does  more 
than  this  for  parts  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  It  not  only  absorbs  and 
decomposes  all  putrid  effluvia  and  discharge,  but  its  contact  hastens 
the  decomposition  and  removal  of  the  dead  tissue;  it  is  therefore 
most  beneficial  in  promoting  the  removal  of  sloughs.  I  lately  had  a 
patient  with  extensive  sloughs  on  the  legs,  consequent  on  dropsy  : 
the  foetor  was  overpowering,  and  the  system  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
sinking  under  the  deadly  influence  of  the  mortification;  when  after 
the  parts  were  freely  sprinkled  with  charcoal  powder,  the  whole  evil 
seemed  immediately  checked:  the  foetor  ceased,  the  constitutional 
depression  diminished;  the  sloughs  gradually  diminished  and  sepa- 
rated ;  and  the  wounds  granulated  and  healed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ireeks.  I  have  also  found  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  enemata 
of  fine  charcoal  powder  with  water  and  a  little  laudanum,  in  severe 
cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  with  very  offensive  discharges,  when 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  largo  bowel  to  be  in  a  sloughy  state. 

18.  Removal  of  the  products  of  Inflammation. 

512.  The  serum,  liquor  sanguinis,  and  healthier  kind  of  fibrin  and 
exudation  corpuscles  (§  424,)  are  removed  after  they  have  been  effused 
from  the  vessels  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption  (that  is,  osmosis 
into  the  adjoining  vessels,  the  fibrin  having  been  previously  made  so- 
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luble  by  conversion  into  tritoxide  of  protein,  or  commuted  into  fluid 
fat,)  aided  by  the  influence  of  such  remedies  as  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  mercury,  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  colchicum 
and  other  diuretics,  and  the  application  of  blisters  and  other  counter- 
irritants.     As  in  all  probability  a  free  circulation  of  blood  favours  the 
removal  of  eflfased  solids  partly  by  further  oxygenating  them,  the  idea 
has  been  suggested  that  the  process  may  be  quickened  by  the  internal 
exhibition  of  agents  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
loose  combination.    Is  itric  acid  answers  to  this  description ;  and  i^-liether 
this  bo  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  acts  or  not,  I  can  affirm,  from  much 
experience  in  its  use,  that  it  is  certainly  the  best  medicine  I  know  for 
hastening  the  state  of  convalescence  from  inflammation.     In  doses  of 
20  to  30  minims  three  or  four  times  daily,  administered  in  some  aro- 
matic or  mild  bitter  vehicle,  it  often  cleanses  the  tongue  and  improTW 
the  appetite,  circulation,  and  strength.     Its  utility  is  somewhat  limited 
by  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  bowels.     But  this  result  very  rarely 
occurs.     The  products  of  inflammatory  efiFusion  in  external  parts  are 
sometimes  more  speedily  dispersed  by  the  agency  of  what  arc  called 
discutients ;  these  are  generally  slightly  stimulant  applications,  each 
as  warm  spirit  lotions,  or  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  common 
salt,  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  in  more  chronic  cases,  liniments  con- 
taining mercury,  iodine,  ammonia,  and  spirit,  used  with  friction.    Tbej 
operate  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  other  remedial  influences 
already  alluded  to,  as  for  instance  by  promoting  a  free  current  of  blood 
through  the  part  without  producing  distention,  and  so  facilitating  ab- 
sorption; by  diminishing  the  atonic  congestion  left  by  inflammation; 
by  increasing  secretion  or  exhalation ;  and  by  compressing  the  Bt^u^ 
tures.     The  restoration  of  a  vigorous  state  of  the  circulation  and  ex- 
creting function  is  often  necessary  to  effect  the  removal  of  copious  ef- 
fusions and  deposits  consequent  upon  inflammation.    Thus  I  have  often 
observed  that  pleuritic  effusions  show  no  signs  of  dispersion  until  the 
strength  of  the  body  begins  to  return  under  restorative  treatment. 
From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and  others  it  appears  thai  the 
longer  an  inflammatory  product  remains  without  becoming  organised, 
the  more  does  it  abound  in  particles  or  granules  of  a  fatty  character, 
consisting  of  margarin  and  olein.     This  change,  which  is  like  that 
which  forms  atheromatous  matter  in  arteries,  and  aplastic  tubercle 
elsewhere,  probably  depends  on  a  spontaneous  conversion  analogous  to 
the  production  of  adipocire  from  flesh  kept  moist  and  secluded  from 
the  action  of  the  air.     To  prevent  such  a  result,  and  perhaps  to  arrest 
it  when  once  begun,  or  even  to  remove  the  solid  deposits  which  bare 
been  laid  down,  we  naturally  look  to  measures  that  increase  the  free 
circulation  of  arterial  blood  in  and  around  the  part ;  which,  either  by 
the  agency  of  the  oxygen  or  of  other  solvent  principles  which  the  blood 
contains,  may  possibly  disperse  and  carry  away  the   fats,  and  other 
solid  deposits.     Probably  in  this  way  the  cod  liver  oil  operates  in  the 
removal  of  the  products  of  inflammation :  being  peculiarly  fluid  and 
diffusive  it  penetrates  the  tissues  and  dissolves  the  more  solid  fatty 
matters,  into  which  the  products  of  inflammation  degenerate.    This 
subject  will  be  again  under  notice  when  speaking  of  DeyeneratioM  and 
Morbid  Deposits, 
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TREATMENT   OF   VARIETIES   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

613.  The  sthenic  (§  477)  form  of  inflammation  requires  the  whole 
array  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  to  be  directed  with  energy  against  it. 
The  prevalence  of  determination,  active  vascular  excitement,  and  the 
ovcr-fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood,  demands  the  free  use  of  blood- 
letting, calomel,  purgatives,  and  antimony,  at  the  onset ;  and  the  full 
operation  of  mercury  if  the  disease  continue.  In  asthenic  inflamma- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  blood-letting  is  ill  borne,  and  can  only  be 
practised  locally,  if  at  all ;  the  chief  reliance  must  therefore  then  be 
placed  upon  antimony  or  mercury,  and  blisters,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  high  fever,  may  be  employed  at  even  an  early  period.  The  diet, 
although  li^ht,  should  not  be  too  spare,  and  may  include  such  nutri- 
ment as  animal  broths,  milk,  farinaceous  food,  and  sometimes  fish  or 
white  meats.  Mild  stimulants,  particularly  ammonia,  may  sometimes 
be  required,  in  order  to  enable  the  system  to  complete  the  processes 
of  protection  and  elimination  which  are  always  needed  during  inflam- 
mation (§  443,  4.) 

614.  Acute  inflammation  (§  478)  demands  a  very  prompt  use  of  anti- 
phlogistic remedies ;  but  the  choice  of  the  particular  kinds  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  action  is  to  be  pushed,  depends  on  whether  the  in- 
flammation be  sthenic  or  not.  Subacute  inflammation  is  generally  of 
the  asthenic  form ;  and  being  less  severe,  as  well  as  slower  in  its  pro- 
gress and  effects,  it  does  not  require  such  active  treatment  as  that  of 
higher  tone.  It  must  not,  however,  be  neglected ;  for  its  obscurity 
sometimes  renders  it  dangerous :  and  it  not  uncommonly  does  serious 
injury  to  both  function  and  structure  in  the  most  insidious  way.  Its 
habit  of  long  continuance  and  its  liability  to  recur,  render  it  necessary 
to  continue  some  degree  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  for  several  weeks. 
When  it  has  lasted  thus  long,  it  tends  to  become  more  asthenic,  and 
the  lowering  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  no  longer  serviceable ;  some- 
times it  is  then  proper  even  to  call  in  the  aids  of  tonics  and  improved 
diet,  whilst  the  local  mischief  is  attacked  by  counter-irritants.  Mer- 
cury with  opium  is  generally  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  in  sub- 
acute inflammation. 

515.  Chronic  inflammation  recedes  still  further  from  the  inflamma- 
tory type,  and  borders  more  on  congestion  or  disease  of  nutrition. 
The  absence  of  fever  usually  supersedes  the  necessity  for  employing 
the  stronger  antiphlogistic  remedies — and  those  suited  for  local  inflam- 
mation are  suflicient;  general  blood-letting  is  needful  only  when  ple- 
thora also  is  present ;  and  even  local  blood-letting  should  not  be  too 
freely  employed,  for  it  tends  to  weaken  a  system  which  is  already  too 
feeble.  Counter-irritants  are  constantly  useful ;  and  their  application 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation. 
In  affections  of  serous  membranes,  a  succession  of  large  blisters  answers 
best.  For  chronic  inflammations  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  ul- 
cerations of  mucous  membranes,  suppurative  counter-irritants,  and  se- 
tons,  are  of  more  avail.  Mercury  and  the  other  alterative  medicines, 
especially  salines  and  the  iodide  of  pot<'issium,  are  often  useful.  Mer- 
cury answers  best  in  the  more  sthenic  cases  where  there  is  effusion  of 
lymph,  leading  to  tough  thickening  and  induration  of  textures.  Iodide 
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of  potassium  is  better  adapted  for  chronic  inflammation  of  an  asthenic 
character,  where  there  is  reduced  blood  and  strength,  with  tendency  to 
ulceration,  suppuration,  or  aplastic  deposits.  It  is  often  requisite  to 
keep  up  the  general  strength  by  mild  tonics,  such  as  sarsaparilla  and 
the  light  bitters,  and  to  allow  a  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating  diet, 
regulated  according  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  patient.  Careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  excretions  is  particularly  necessary. 
Courses  of  mineral  waters,  and  change  of  air  by  gentle  travelling,  are 
also  often  serviceable  in  chronic  inflammations. 

516.  In  congestive  inflammation  (§  480,)  the  treatment  for  conges- 
tion should  be  combined  with  that  for  subacute  inflammation.  If  the 
subject  be  plethoric,  general  blood-letting  is  advisable;  otherwise  local 
bleeding  and  various  derivants  or  revulsives,  among  which  cupping 
and  dry  cupping,  or  haemostatic  ligatures  (§  318,  503)  are  the  most 
efiectual.  Rubefacient  applications,  such  as  large  mustard  poultices, 
and  strong  ammoniacal  or  mineral  acid  liniments,  applied  over  a  large 
surface,  are  of  considerable  efficacy;  and  their  use  can  be  repeated 
daily  and  varied  in  diverse  ways  for  a  long  time.  Mercury  and  anti- 
mony are  both  of  considerable  value  in  the  more  active  stage  of  con- 
gestive inflammations:  the  former  especially  for  inflammations  of  the 
abdomen,  the  latter  for  those  of  the  lungs.  In  the  absence  of  much 
irritation,  iodide  of  potassium,  mineral  acids,  and  even  quinine,  may 
avail  in  obviating  the  congestive  condition.  So,  too,  when  secreting 
structures,  like  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  mucous  membranes,  are  princi- 
pally concerned,  stimulants  which  excite  their  various  secretions  will 
do  the  same  thing.  In  congestive  inflammation,  as  in  long  continued 
congestion,  the  blood  suS'ers  from  stagnation  in  the  affiected  part,  and 
being  spoilt  (§  191)  is  very  apt  to  prove  a  cause  of  contamination  to 
the  rest  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  body.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
using  the  various  depurative  remedies  which  increase  the  excretions, 
&c.,  and  of  resorting  to  iron,  quinine,  and  nourishing  food  during  the 
convalescence.  Further  particulars,  that  have  relation  to  this  subject, 
will  be  found  where  the  treatment  of  congestion  is  considered  (§  313, 
et  acq,) 

517.  The  appropriate  treatment  for  'phlegmonous  inflammation^  is 
generally  such  as  is  suited  to  the  sthenic  form.  Erysipelatous  lo&Skxnr 
mation  being  as  commonly  asthenic,  is  not  benefited  by  active  anti- 
phlogistic measures ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  even  to  adopt 
quite  an  opposite  treatment,  and  to  give  ammonia,  wine,  bark,  &c.: 
this  is  when  the  influence  of  the  specific  poison  (§  482)  predominates. 
In  other  cases,  the  reaction  against  this  influence  is  very  vigorous, 
and  requires  to  bo  held  in  check.  Generally  the  administration  of  a 
saline,  combined  perhaps  with  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  keeping 
the  secretions  free,  and  applying  warm  fomentations  to  the  afiected 
part,  answer  best  at  first;  and  these  measures  must  in  a  few  days  be 
replaced  by  giving  chloric  ether,  ammonia,  wine,  and  bark  or  quinine, 

^  This  term  is  used  here  in  tlie  sense  in  which  CuUen  employed  it,  as  opposed  to 
erythematic  or  erysipelatous.  I  mention  this,  because  boils,  or  furuncular  inflammations, 
are  commonly  of  nn  nsthcnio  character,  and  not  unfrequentlj  require  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  support  the  system. 
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With  improving  nourishment.^  A  more  direct  counter-agent  to  the 
poison  in  the  blood,  is  a  desideratum ;  but  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
careful  regulation  of  temperature  and  ventilation,  with  a  free  use  of 
chlorides  or  charcoal  in  the  room,  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading  in  hospitals  and  sick  chambers  where  there  are  effluvia 
from  sores  or  wounds.  Punctures  and  incisions,  which  relieve  the  in- 
flamed part  by  causing  a  discharge  of  blood  and  serum ;  cauterization 
by  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  by  exciting  a  different  kind  of  inflammation — and  the  appli- 
cation of  mercurial  ointment,  which  seems  to  modify  its  character, — 
constitute  the  chief  kinds  of  local  treatment  that  have  been  found  useful 
for  erysipelas- 

618.  Pellicular  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  usually  of  an  asthenic 
character,  and  is  little  benefited  by  blood-letting,  but  may  be  counter- 
acted by  mercury,  the  grand  remedy  for  all  inflammations  effusing 
lymph;  and  by  local  astringents,  or  even  caustics,  which  powerfully 
excite  the  vessels,  and  so  change  their  action.  Thus  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  and  in  solution,  of  hydrochloric 
and  diluted  nitric  acids,  (one  part  to  three  or  four  parts  of  honey  used 
with  a  brush,)  and  of  finely  powdered  alum,  has  been  used  with  advan- 
tage in  diphtheritic  sore  throat.  In  the  croupy  inflammations  of  chil- 
dren, the  most  effectual  remedies  are,  calomel  freely  given,  antimony, 
and  certain  expectorant  or  attenuant  medicines,  which  promote  the 
more  liquid  secretions  of  the  affected  membrane.  The  aphthous  in- 
flammation of  children  is  readily  subdued  by  the  application  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  borax,  or  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  em- 
ploying at  the  same  time  magnesia  and  mild  mercurial  aperients  to 
correct  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  A  weak  solution  of 
tannic  acid  is  also  often  serviceable  in  removing  erythematic  inflam- 
mations of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

519.  Hemorrhagic  inflammations  (§  484)  are  often  of  the  congestive 
kind ;  and  the  hemorrhage  arises  from  the  excessive  distention  of  ves- 
sels, as  instanced  in  the  hiematemesis  that  sometimes  precedes  gastritis, 
the  bloody  discharges  of  dysentery,  and  the  haematuria  which  occasion- 
ally ushers  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  and  tubes  of  the  kidney  (pye- 
litis.) I  have  often  remarked  that  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  exhibited 
in  purpura,  and  sometimes  combined  with  inflammation  in  lichen  livi- 
dus,  and  ecchymosed  erysipelas,  is  connected  with  congestion  and 
torpid  action  of  the  liver  (§  171,)  and  that  it  is  accordingly  corrected 
by  mercurial  and  saline  aperients,  followed  by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic 
acid. 

^  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and  scalp  is  the  form  of  the  disorder  which  falls  most 
eommouly  under  the  obserration  of  tlie  physician ;  and  although  it  is  often  attended 
with  formidable  symptoms,  I  have  very  rarely  known  it  to  prove  fatal.  All  the  cases 
(twenty  in  number)  which  have  been  under  my  care  at  the  hospital,  recovered  in  a  period 
Tarying  from  one  to  four  weeks,  under  the  general  treatment  recommended  above,  with- 
out auy  other  local  measures  having  been  adopted  than  the  use  of  fomentations,  where 
the  patient  likes  them,  very  rarely  a  leech  or  two  to  the  temples,  and  poultices  to  any 
succeeding  boils.  In  private  practice  stimulants  and  tonics  seem  to  be  necessary  at  an 
earlier  period  and  to  a  greater  amount  than  in  hospitals ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  case  of  erysipelas,  uncomplicated  with  organic  disease,  prove  fatal  when  this 
mode  of  treatment  was  unremittingly  pursued. 
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520.  Scrofulous  ivflammation  (§  485)  being  generally  asthenic,  is 
little  benefited  by  blood-letting  or  other  active  antiphlogistic  measures. 
Its  disposition  to  produce  at  once  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  effusions 
makes  it  important  that  it  should  be  subdued,  if  possible,  at  an  early 
stage,  whenever  it  occurs  in  situations  in  which  the  formation  of  curdy 
pus  or  tuberculous  matter  would  be  injurious.  In  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands,  warmth,  with  moisture  and  discntient  ap- 
plications, (solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
warm  vinegar,)  often  succeed  in  dispersing  the  swelling  before  it  comes 
to  suppuration.  In  the  internal  inflammations  of  scrofulous  subjects, 
such  as  of  the  lungs,  glands,  and  joints,  local  depletion  is  generally 
advisable,  followed  by  free  counter-irritation  of  a  character  that  will 
cause  an  external  discharge  of  pus.  Dr.  0*Beirne  and  others  recommend 
a  full  mercurial  course  for  scrofulous  inflammation ;  but  this  I  consider 
admissible  only  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  most  actire 
forms;  for  I  have  found  (and  I  believe  it  is  consonant  with  the  experi- 
ence of  most  practitioners)  that  mercurialization  greatly  injures  the 
constitution  of  scrofulous  subjects,  tends  in  them  to  degrade  the  products 
of  inflammation,  and  promotes  softening  and  ulceration  in  textures 
where  deposit  has  already  taken  place.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
rather  asthenic  or  chronic  inflammation  (§  479,)  occurring  in  subjects 
who  are  not  scrofulous,  that  is  benefited  by  mercury,  than  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  Preparations  of  iodine,  esp^ 
cially  the  iodide  of  potassium,  are  more  suited  for  combating  low  scro- 
fulous inflammation ;  their  operation  is  commonly  salutary,  when  the 
constitution  has  in  it  the  taint  of  scrofula. 

The  main  source  of  the  peculiarities  of  scrofulous  inflammation,  and 
therefore  the  chief  consideration  to  be  kept  in  view  in  determining  the 
peculiar  treatment,  is  the  diathesis  or  constitutional  fault;  this  seems 
to  consist  in  a  degraded  condition  of  the  plasma,  or  nutritive  material  of 
the  blood  (§  211,)  often  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles 
(§  185;)  an  invigorating  and  nourishing  treatment  and  regimen  are 
therefore  especially  indicated  (§  218,  211»,)  and  may  sometimes  be 
beneficially  adopted  even  when  low  inllammation  is  present;  this  being 
at  the  same  time  attacked  by  counter-irritation  or  other  local  antiphlo- 
gistic measures.     Therefore  the  best  remedies  in  scrofula  are  tonics, 
nourishing  diet,  and  such  other  means  as  arc  calculated  to  improve  the 
nutritive  function  and  general  health.     Even  the  medicine  that  has 
attained  the  highest  repute  in  its  treatment,  may  be  considered  in  the 
lii2;ht  of  a  nutriment.     I  allude  to  the  cod  liver  oil,  which  has  long  been 
employed  on  the  Continent,  and  in  a  few  places  in  this  country,  but 
only  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  received  into  general  use.    Its 
extensive  adoption  depended  much  on  the  improved  method  of  pre- 
paring it  discovered  by  British  chemists,  and  which  procures  it  fresh 
from  the  livers  of  the  fish  without  taint  or  nauseous  odour.     Having 
ascertained  that  the  oil  thus  pure  and  tasteless,  was  at  least  as  effica- 
cious as  the  nauseous  brown  stuff  previously  tried,  I  recommended  it 
strongly  to  the  profession,  and  it  is  now  very  extensively  used.     Com- 
mencing with  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily  (imme- 
diately after  each  meal,)  and  gradually  increasing  this  to  a  tablespoon- 
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fbl,  this  medicine  produces  an  astonishing  improvement  in  most  scrofu- 
lous patients.  It  seems  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  nutrition ;  for  an 
Mnendment  is  soon  perceived  in  the  accession  of  flesh,  in  the  freshcn- 
iog  of  the  complexion,  and  in  the  augmentation  of  the  strength;  com- 
monly the  pulse  is  moderated,  the  appetite  increased,  and  more  or  less 
amelioration  is  manifested  in  the  local  inflammation.  Thus  scrofulous 
iwellings  diminish  and  even  disperse  under  its  influence ;  enlargements 
of  joints  are  reduced ;  ichorous  sores  are  caused  to  secrete  a  more 
laudable  pus;  the  profuse  discharge  from  abscesses  and  vomicae  is  les- 
sened; and  consequently  hectic  fever,  and  night  sweats  and  its  other 
concomitants  are  checked.  The  chief  practical  difliculty  that  has  to 
be  encountered  in  its  employment,  is  its  tendency  to  disorder  the  sto- 
mach and  liver:  the  latter  I  sometimes  find  to  become  remarkably  en- 
larged during  its  exhibition.  The  utility  of  cod  liver  oil  in  tuberculous 
disease,  and  its  mode  of  action,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
oacoplastic  and  aplastic  deposits.  The  other  medicinal  agents  that 
have  been  found  to  possess  the  most  corrective  power  over  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  are  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  iron,  chalybeates  gene- 
rally, bitters  with  alkalies,  bark,  or  quinine,  and  mineral  acids.  Equally 
important  in  its  treatment  are  residences  in  pure  and  mild  air,  especially 
near  the  sea  or  on  mountains ;  warm  clothing;  regular  exercise,  friction 
apon  the  skin,  and  the  adoption  of  other  measures  that  promote  the 
superficial  circulation;  warm  sea  bathing,  or  cold  (when  the  patient 
oan  bear  the  shock  and  chill)  (§  79,)  followed  by  friction;  a  good  pro- 
portion of  wholesome  animal  food,  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  state 
of  the  excretions.  All  these  are  of  great  eflicacy  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  this  form  of  disorder,  and  they  are  often  useful  even  after 
inflammation  has  produced  structural  disease ;  for  they  may  then  do 
much  to  prevent  its  increase,  and  to  assist  nature  in  removing  or  ren- 
dering inert,  the  cacoplastic,  or  aplastic  matter  that  has  been  deposited. 
621.  The  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  required  for  rheumatic  and 
gouty  inflammation,  consists  chiefly  in  the  need  for  the  elimination 
from  the  system,  of  the  morbid  matter  which  is  the  cause  of  the  de- 
rangement (§  251 — 254.)  The  remedies  which  are  the  best  adapted 
to  promote  this  object  have  been  already  mentioned  (§  252,  254.)  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  inflammation  and  fever  present  in  rheu- 
matism or  gout  may  be  so  high  and  sthenic,  as  to  require  active  anti- 
phlogistic measures  before  colchicum  or  mercury  can  be  made  to  act; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  inflamma- 
tion is  excited  in  many  parts  at  once ;  and  in  which  probably  as  a  con- 
sequence (§  438,)  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  fibrin.  Here 
general  blood-letting  is  useful,  not  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
inflammation,  but  to  arrest  the  inflammation  itself.  If  after  blood- 
letting, the  material  cause  of  the  rheumatism  is  still  abundant  in  the 
blood,  which  is  commonly  the  case,  it  is  then  advisable  to  give  colchi- 
cum with  alkalies,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  nitre  in  large  quantities  and 
much  diluted,  (Gendrin,)  or  lemon  juice,  (Owen  Rees,)  or  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  (Garrod/)  and  to  continue  the  employment  of  the  remedy 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1855.    Dr.  Garrod  relics  entirely  on  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass  given  in  such  quantities  (333  or  ^ij  in  giss  water  every  hour  or  two  hours)  as 
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for  some  time,  until  the  morbid  matter  shall  have  been  sufficiently  eli- 
minated. In  asthenic  cases,  the  use  of  bark,  quinine,  and  other  tonics, 
often  proves  serviceable  in  improving  the  tone  of  the  vessels  after  the 
irritation  and  exhaustion  which  the  disease  and  its  treatment  have  pro- 
duced (§  174.) 

The  infectious  character  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  proves  the  speci- 
fic nature  of  their  cause ;  but  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  latter  that 
we  can  speak  of  a  specific  remedy.  How  mercury  cures  syphilis  is 
quite  uncertain.  It  is  not  by  any  property  directly  destructive  to  the 
virus ;  for  the  disease  cannot  be  prevented  from  appearing  by  mercu- 
rial action ;  and  when  present,  is  not  always  cured  by  it.  It  is  more 
probable  tiiat  mercury  acts  as  an  alterative,  by  removing  the  callous 
indurations  of  syphilitic  sores  and  swellings,  and  by  increasing  the  se- 
cretions, and  thus  gradually  eliminating  the  syphilitic  virus  from  the 
system.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  other  remedies  which  promote 
absorption  and  secretion,  also  favour  the  cure  of  syphilis,  especially 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  Gronorrhooal  inflammation  generally  tends  to  a 
spontaneous  cure  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  but  this  may  be  accelerated  by 
adopting  mild  antiphlogistic  and  demulcent  measures  at  first,  and  by 
using  astringent  injections  and  terebinthinate  medicines  subsequently. 

to  indaccan  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.  In  my  hospital  practice  in  rheomatism  I  mAde 
several  comparative  trials  of  carbonated  alkalies,  alone,  and  conjoined  with  colchicnm; 
and  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  combination;  but  I  never  poshed  the 
alkaline  treatment  so  far  as  Dr.  Garrod  advises.  Under  treatment  with  bicarbonate  of 
potass,  Dr.  G.  found  the  convalescence  established  in  from  four  to  ten  days.  Under 
treatment  chiefly  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  colchicum,  the  same  result  was  attained 
in  five  or  six  days.  The  success  of  the  two  methods  seems  therefore  to  be  nearly  the 
same ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  colchicum  is  more  apt  to  disagree  than  the  large 
doses  of  bicarbonate  of  potass  appear  to  do.  I  should  expect  that  the  latter  must  con- 
siderably impoverish  the  blood,  and  that  a  course  of  chalybeate  medicine,  as  sometimes 
employed  by  Dr.  Garrod,  would  be  generally  proper  after  convalescence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES,  OR  DISEASES  OF  NUTRITION,  ULTIMATE 

'AND  PROXIMATE  ELEMENTS. 


SECTION  I. 


NATURE  AKD  CLASSIFICATION. 


522.  Although  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
changes  in  the  process  of  textural  nutrition  effected  by  inflammation, 
congestion,  &c.,  and  although  nutrition  might  be  included  with  pro- 
priety under  the  head  of  secretion  (§  178,)  a  primary  element,  it  has 
yet  been  deemed  better  to  defer  all  notice  of  the  diseases  of  nutrition 
until  now;  both  because  the  preliminary  consideration  of  disorders  of 
the  blood  and  of  its  vessels  serves  really  as  the  best  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and  because  also  structural  disease  cannot  be  resolved  into  ul- 
timate and  proximate  constituents.  Analogy,  indeed,  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  ultimate  structural  disease  is  that  which  affects  elemen- 
tary structures  singly,  such  as  muscular  fibre,  nervous  matter,  cellular 
texture,  &c. ;  but  structural  disorder  is  rarely  found  to  be  practically 
thus  confined  to  one  anatomical  element:  it  rather  involves  all  the  tex- 
tures that  are  intimately  associated  together  in  the  affected  organ  or 
part. 

Full  details  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  structural  disease  belong 
rather  to  the  department  of  morbid  anatomy  than  to  the  scope  of  this 
work.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  here  the  chief  forms  are  alluded  to  while 
tracing  the  alterations  in  the  function  of  nutrition  which  produce  them. 
This  method  will  enable  us  to  class  these  diseases  in  an  arrangement 
corresponding  with  that  which  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  elements 
of  functional  disease  (§  104,)  and  will  afford  a  facility  for  making  a 
brief  statement,  under  each  head,  of  whatever  is  known  regarding  their 
nature  and  origin,  and  the  remedies  which  influence  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  functional  diseases,  so  of  structural  lesions,  which 
are  modifications  of  ordinary  textural  nutrition,  they  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  three  heads,  increased^  diminished^  and  perverted 
nutrition.^ 

1  Although  considerable  adTAQces  haye  been  made  in  pathological  anatomy,  and 
although  several  new  works  upon  the  subject  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  treatise  in  1S43,  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  not  in  any  material  point  superseded  the  views  that  were  there  given  of 
the  elements  of  structural  disease,  but  that  in  many  instances  these  Tiews  have  beeiL 
signally  confinned  and  extended.    Under  these  drcomstances,  I  have  had  to  add  ft} 
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ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  DISEASE. 


f  Increased  =  hypertrophy. 
Diminished  =  atrophy. 


DISEASED 


NUTRITION 


,\ 


Perverted 


ALTERED 
MErnANISM 


Contraction 
Dilatation 
Obstruction 
Compression 
I  Displacement 
I  Rupture,  &c. 


Induration. 

Softening. 

Transformation  and  degeneration. 

Euplaauc  {^1^"^,^., 
'  Cirrhosis. 


Deposits  - 


Caooplastic 


Morbid 
[*  growths 


Fibro-cartilage. 

Gray  tuberde. 

Atheroma,  ftc 

r  Yellow  tubercle. 

Aplastic    i  Calcareous  matter, 


?^*   ,  \  Tumours, 
malignant   (  Hydatids,  &c 

f  Carcinoma. 
Malignant  i  Encephaloma. 
(  Melanoais. 


The  above  classification  is  convenient  on  accoqnt  of  its  simplicitj^ 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  too  precise  to  bo  rigidly  appli- 
cable in  the  generality  of  cases.  Different  kinds  of  lesion  of  nutrition 
often  graduate  into  each  other,  and  are  very  commonly  combined  to- 
gether: hypertrophy  of  some  textures  co-exists  with  atrophy  of  others: 
perverted  nutrition  is  mixed  up  with  excessive  or  defective  nutriUon; 
or  several  of  these  different  changes  occur  in  succession.  We  bate 
already  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  results  of  inflammation 
(§  479;)  and  inasmuch  as  that  process  exaggerates  and  disorders  the 
changes  of  nutrition,  it  has  furnished  us  with  many  examples  of  the 
production  of  structural  lesion.  But  the  alterations  that  are  now  to 
come  under  consideration  are  such  as  take  place  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  distinct  inflammation,  and  such  as  are  mere  modifications  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nutrition  or  reparation  continually  going  on 
in  the  textures  of  the  living  body.^ 

523.  Continued  nutrition  of  the  organized  textures  is  required  for 
two  reasons: — 1st,  In  order  that  their  growth  and  development  may 
be  perfected.     2d,  In  order  that  the  waste  entailed  by  their  vital 

rather  than  to  modify  the  text;  and  in  preference  to  new  classifications  andnnwnth 
nomenclature,  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  from  yarious  foreign  writers,  1 
have  retained  my  former  division  of  the  elements  of  structural  disease,  designated  bj 
terms  which  are  in  common  use  among  British  pathologists.  For  further  Taluable  iBfo^ 
mation  on  details  of  morbid  anatomy,  however,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Roki- 
tansky,  Vogel,  and  Lel>ert:  especially  those  of  the  first  two  authors,  which  have  be€i 
ably  translated  and  edited  in  English  by  Drs.  I>ay,  Swayne,  Sieveking,  and  Mr.  Mowe: 
the  useful  manual  of  Drs.  Ilandfield,  Jones,  and  Sieveking,  will  also  proTC  a  valuaU* 
guide  to  the  student.  But  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  more  rich  in  important  patho- 
logical facts,  enlightened  by  the  advance  of  science,  than  the  "Transactions  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London,"  which  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  Quain  have  not 
reached  tlieir  sixth  volume.     I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

*  For  an  able  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  nutrition 
see  l>r.  Carpenters  "Human  Physiology,"  4th  ed.,  p.  0.36.  To  it  and  to  Mr.  Pagrf' 
Lectures  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  matter  of  the  following  paragraphs,  which  hiT* 
been  compiled  by  my  friend  Dr.  Mann. 
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activities  may  be  repaired.  But  viewed  in  this  light,  the  blood  may 
be  said  to  require  nutrition  as  much  as  any  of  the  solid  structures  of 
the  frame.  Its  pale  corpuscles  must  be  nourished  in  order  that  they 
may  be  developed  into  red  ones.  And  both  pale  and  red  must  be 
nourished  in  order  that  they  may  elaborate  fibrin,  globulin,  and  liaema- 
tin,  out  of  the  more  crude  albuminous  constituents.  Analogy  marks 
it  as  probable,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  the  blood  corpuscles  are  first 
formed  in  the  lacteal  glands  by  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the 
little  cells  that  so  abundantly  lino  the  lacteal  vessels,  where  they  pass 
through  these  glandular  masses.  No  chyle  globules  appear  in  the 
chyle  until  it  has  reached  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  immediately  af- 
terwards these  globules  present  themselves.  These  globules,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Paget's  views,  are  slowly  and  gradually  matured  into  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  So  soon  as  the  pale  corpuscles  are  com- 
pleted they  commence  their  vital  operations  by  the  formation  of  fibrin ; 
the  chyle  becomes  coagulable  as  its  globules  are  constituted.  But  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  the  pale  globules  develop  into  flattened 
corpuscles,  cease  to  make  fibrin,  and  form  globulin  and  hsematin  instead. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  young  animals  and  in  pregnant  females 
the  pale  corpuscles  are  unusually  numerous  in  the  blood.  During  the 
early  formation  of  textures  a  rapid  cell-multiplication  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  blood-plasma  is  necessary.  Abundance  of  plastic  fibrin 
for  the  extension  and  development  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  frame 
18  now  required,  and  not  of  the  richer  globulin  and  hjematin,  for  the 
rigorous  support  of  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus.  In  the  textural  nu- 
trition of  adult  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  call  for  rapid 
cell-formation,  and  less  demand  for  fibrin,  but  there  is  more  want  of 

S'obulin  and  hoematin.  Hence,  cells  then  develop,  in  the  main,  more 
an  they  multiply ; — they  have  a  longer  individual  duration,  and  main- 
tain the  vital  operations  by  drawing  the  requisite  material  out  of  the 
blood-liquor  through  themselves.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  of  cell- 
reproduction  diminishes  with  advancing  age,  or  if  augmented  under 
such  circumstances,  this  is  on  account  of  some  morbid  influence  or  state. 
But  nutrition  must  be  deemed^  more  or  less,  a  vital  process  through- 
out. All  germs  can  be  artificially  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
minute  fat  or  oil  globules  into  an  albuminous  liquid  undergoing  oxyda- 
tion  (§  211,)  but  the  progressive  development  of  these  germs  into  per- 
fect cells,  able  to  perform  all  the  various  functions  of  separating  certain 
matters  from  the  blood,  maintaining  their  own  integrity,  and  of  repro- 
dacing  themselves,  only  takes  place  when  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
living  organism  are  present  in  full  perfection.  It  is  then  only  that  the 
muscle  and  nerve  cells  appropriate  the  globulin  and  haematin  that  is 
conveyed  to  them,  converting  it  first  into  their  own  substance,  and  then 
degrading  it  into  creatine,  creatinine,  inosite,  fat,  and  other  low  prin- 
ciples, and  getting  their  own  force  during  the  process  of  degradation. 
Cell-life  is  concerned  in  all  the  nutritive  and  constructive  operations  of 
the  frame.  Not  only  do  cells,  the  young  and  old  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  (pale  and  red,)  perfect  the  nutrient  principles  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  textures  of  the  body,  the  globulin,  hsematin,  and  fibrin,  as  stated 
above ;  but  cells  also  then  assimilate  those  perfected  principles.     The 
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gray  vesicular  masses  of  the  nervous  centres  are  composed  of  cells  T?hicli 
undergo  verj  rapid  disintegration,  and  are  no  less  rapidly  reproduced, 
Nuclei  are  found  abundantly  scattered  amidst  the  muscular  fibrils,  d^ 
signed,  no  doubt,  to  be  developed  into  the  contractile  cells  of  irhicb 
those  fibrils  are  composed.     The  simple  fibrous  textures  (connectbg 
tissue,  ligament  and  membrane,)  originate  partly  in  fibrin  and  partly  in 
cells,  which  are  slowly  converted  into  lengthened  and  condensed  fibres 
by  the  fixation  and  further  deposit  of  fibrin.     Nucleated  cells,  or  nuclei, 
with  more  or  less  fibrin,  also  constitute  the  basis  of  the  other  fabrics, 
which  are  more  directly  derived  from  the  crude  albuminous  constituents 
of  the  blood,  and  are  variously  modified  by  growth  and  multiplication, 
and  by  the  deposition  of  homogeneous  or  hyaline  matter  in  their  inter- 
stices.    In  some  the  cells  arc  pressed  together,  and  consolidated  in  rows 
and  layers,  as  instanced  in  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  epithelium  of  mu- 
cous membranes.     In  others  the  cells  are  enveloped  in  an  amorphous 
or  semi-organized  fibrous  substance  of  their  own  exudation,  as  in  carti- 
lage ;  or  they  become  choked,  and  ultimately  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  earthy  particles,  which  get  arranged  into  the  radiated  and  concen- 
tric laminae  of  bone.     When  all  the  laws  and  conditions  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  formations  and  operations  of  cell-life  have  been  more 
carefully  studied,  and  more  fully  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thatmanj 
of  the  mysteries  of  structural  disease  will  have  been  fathomed  at  the 
same  time,  and  made  plain.     Already  this  much,  at  least,  is  clear,  tbat 
fault  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  cell-life  furnishes  an  element  of  naal- 
nutrition,  and  renders  unfit  for  its  office  the  material  that  ought  to  be 
fit  to  form  part  of  a  living  structure. 

524.  Since  nutrition  depends  on  the  blood  for  its  material,  and  on 
the  supply  of  arterial  blood  for  its  activity,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
it  must  be  modified  by  diflterences  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  in  its  arterialization.  It  is  in  this  way,  when  the  onward 
development  of  the  pale  corpuscles  into  red  ones  is  arrested,  and  fibrin 
is  made  out  of  substance  that  ought  to  be  elaborated  into  globulin, 
hecmatin,  and  nerve-matter,  that  the  various  structural  changes  of  in- 
flammation are  brought  about.  Diseases  of  nutrition  arc  usually  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  blood  (§  279:)  a  mo- 
derately active  circulation,  and  a  rich  state  of  circulating  material,  are 
favourable  to  healthy  nutrition.  Either  too  active  or  too  feeble  a 
laovcmcnt,  or  poverty  of  blood,  impedes  it.  Disordered  quality  or  pro- 
portion of  the  several  blood-constituents  (§  186,  211)  renders  it  d^ 
praved.  These  causes  operate  on  the  whole  frame,  and  they  commonlj 
affect  some  parts  and  textures  more  than  others,  because  the  nutriti?e 
operations  are  naturally  more  active  in  them,  and  are  therefore  more 
readily  influenced.  Thus  fat  and  cellular  texture  are  increased  or  di- 
minished more  readily  than  muscle,  muscle  more  readily  than  tendon 
or  bone,  &c.;  and  for  similar  reasons  degenerations  and  other  structipral 
changes  affect  some  parts  more  than  others  (§  311.)  But  structural 
diseases  are  commonly  limited  and  local,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
conditions  in  the  affected  part,  and  of  these  none  are  more  frequent 
than  such  as  act  through  its  circulation.  It  is  hence  that  partial  anae- 
mia, congestion,  determination  of  blood,  and  inflammation,  lead  so 
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often  to  limited  structural  disease.  A  similar  remark  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  diseased  secretion  (§  159)  and  other  elements  of  disease. 
If  the  nervous  influence  affects  nutrition,  it  is  probably  through  its 
operation  on  the  circulation.  Thus  a  paralyzed  limb  wastes  because, 
not  being  exercised,  it  is  not  so  freely  supplied  with  blood.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  limb  of  a  frog,  the  nerves  of  which  are  divided,  lose  their 
irritability  and  waste  also ;  but  Dr.  John  Reid  has  shown  that  by  ex- 
ercising these  muscles  bv  electricity,  which  promotes  the  circulation, 
both  their  irritability  and  nutrition  are  maintained. 


SECTION  II. 

INCREASED   NUTRITION — HYPERTROPHY. 

525.  Hypertrophy,  as  a  disease,  is  always  partial;  for  although  the 
whole  body  in  cases  of  obesity  acquires  an  enormous  bulk,  this  is  duo 
to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  adipose  tissue  alone,  one  of  the  nu- 
merous textures  of  the  frame.  When  the  nutrition  of  the  various  struc- 
tures has  attained  the  highest  point  which  health  allows,  there  is  no 
farther  increase  of  size  in  them,  and  the  superfluous  nutriment  conse- 

Juently  accumulates  in  the  blood-vessels,  causing  plethora  (§  276.) 
[ypertrophy  may  affect  itidmdual  textures,  or  whole  organs  composed 
of  many  textures:  in  the  former  case,  it  may  be  called  simple  hyper- 
trophy, and  is  an  ultimate  element  of  structural  disease;  and  in  the 
latter,  complex  hypertrophy,  and  is  a  proximate  element.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  both  kinds  may  be  instructively  cited. 

526.  Muscles  are  enlarged  by  full  exercise,  alternated  with  a  due 
amount  of  repose,  a  healthy  and  well-nourished  condition  of  the  blood 
being  also  present.  Increased  development  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  called  disease ;  but  I  have  seen  it 
produce  inconvenience  when  occurring  in  the  sternocleido-mastoid 
muscle,  long  the  seat  of  convulsive  motion,  in  consequence  of  giving 
too  great  power  to  the  muscle,  and  so  tending  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
tortion. The  best  cure  for  this  would  probably  have  been  Dieffenbach's 
operation  of  dividing  the  muscle,  as  employed  in  the  case  of  squintin:;. 
Muscular  hypertrophy  is  however  chiefly  productive  of  disorder  when 
it  affects  involuntary  muscles.  Thus,  when  it  occurs  in  the  heart,  in 
consequence  of  continued  excitement  in  sthenic  subjects,  the  violence 
with  which  the  enlarged  organ  moves  and  propels  the  blood,  produces 
bad  consequences.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  become  hyper- 
trophied  when  there  is  difficult  micturition  from  enlarged  prostate,  or 
from  any  other  cause:  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  do  the  same 
in  consequence  of  strictures  in  the  further  part  of  the  canal;  those  of 
the  bronchi  become  so  in  spasmodic  asthma.  In  these  examples,  (as 
in  all  others  of  true  hypertrophy ,")  the  increase  takes  place  in  the  proper 
tissue,  that  is,  in  the  muscular  fiores :  in  what  mode  this  happens,  whe- 
ther by  the  new  formation  of  cell-germs  and  by  their  subsequent  elon- 
gation into  fibres,  or  by  the  splitting  and  growth  of  the  original  fibres. 
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has  not  been  accurately  ascertained  with  respect  to  unstriped  muscles; 
but  Harting  has  shown  that  stfiped  muscles  grow  by  the  increased 
size  of  the  fibres,  and  not  by  their  multiplied  number. 

527.  Hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  filamentous  textures  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  other  secernent  organs,  occurs  after  long  continued 
congestion  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart  (§  311.)  When  it  affects 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  lower  extremities  it  appears  to  be  a  chief 
constituent  of  elephantiasis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  happens 
in  callosities  of  the  skin,  and  in  corns,  excited  by  continued  irritatioo 
or  pressure,  which  operates  by  causing  determination  of  blood  to  the 
part.  Another  forra  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cuticle  arises  from  chronic 
inflammation,  and  is  instanced  in  psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  and  imp^ 
tigo.  The  cuticle  is  here  retained,  instead  of  being  duly  shed,  and 
from  its  stifi'ness  it  often  cracks  into  chaps  or  rhagades.  In  the  more 
temporary  and  slight  cutaneous  flushes,  congestions,  or  inflammations 
of  erythema,  scarlatina,  lepra,  and  pityriasis,  superfluous  epidermis  is 
thrown  ofi*  in  a  peeling  of  the  skin,  or  in  detached  scales.  But  ichthy- 
osis presents  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  this  sort  of  hyper- 
trophy in  excess ;  in  this  disorder  the  dried  epidermic  cells  accumulate 
in  a  solid  state,  so  as  to  form  scales,  or  coarse  bristle-like  projections. 
These  affections  of  the  epidermis  have  their  parallels  in  diseases  of 
mucous  membranes ;  but  the  surfaces  of  these  membranes  being  badied 
with  liquid  secretion,  the  nucleated  cells,  which  stand  in  the  place  of 
those  that  on  the  skin  form  solid  scales,  are  here  thrown  off  with  die 
mucus,  and  are  presented  in  it  as  floating  shoals  of  epithelium  scales, 
together  with  mucous  cells  and  a  viscid  amorphous  fluid  (§  455.)  Sach 
disordered  secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes  not  unfrequently  co- 
exists with  cutaneous  diseases :  thus,  bronchial  congestion  with  viscid 
expectoration  commonly  occurs  in  persons  affected  with  psoriasis  and 
lepra. 

528.  Complex  hypertrophy^  or  enlargement  of  organs  of  a  healthy 
kind  may  result  from  a  more  copious  flow  of  blood  being  determined 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  increased  use.     It  is  thus  that  the 
uterus  becomes  hypertrophied  in  pregnancy:  the  breasts  during  lacta- 
tion; and  that  one  kidney  becomes  enlarged  when  its  fellow  is  inca- 
pacitated by  disease.     The  brain  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ertion and  activity  of  the  mind;  and  when  this  is  carried  too  far,  if 
inflammation,  congestion,  or  some  other  vascular  disorder  of  its  strnc- 
ture,  is  not  induced,  the  organ  is  apt  to  become  hypertrophied,  until 
its  bulk  is  too  great  for  its  bony  case,  its  vessels  get  compressed,  and 
it  becomes  indurated,  and,  as  an  obvious  consequence,  its  functions  are 
more  and  more  impaired.     Thus,  in  young  subjects  who  have  been  re- 
markable for  precocity,  and  activity  of  intellect,  the  brain  becomes 
over-nourished  and  too  large,  and  fatuity  and  coma  ultimately  result 
Mucous  and  cutaneous  follicles  sometimes  acquire  an  extraordinary 
development  after  continued  excitement,  or  even  without  any  such  ob- 
vious cause.     Bursre  become  enlarged  in  situations  exposed  to  much 
pressure  or  friction,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  shoulders  of  porters,  the 
knees  of  housemaids,  the  elbows  of  miners,  and  the  ankles  of  tailors. 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  and  spleen  so  common  in  protract- 
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ed  ague,  may  very  fairly  be  referred  to  the  frequent  repetition  and 
long  continuance  of  the  enormous  congestions  which  the  disease  induces 
in  those  organs  (§  310.)  I  have  known  a  similar  enlargement  in  them 
to  ensue  after  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  some  cases, 
however,  where  there  is  hypertrophy,  no  such  external  cause  can  be  de- 
tected; the  enlargement  then  must  be  referred  to  some  peculiar  con- 
dition in  the  circulation  of  the  affected  organs,  or  to  an  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  the  molecules  that  nourish  them.  To  this  obscure  category 
belongs  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  is  known  as  bron- 
chocele. 

The  fatty  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  and  of  adipose 
texture  in  general,  may  in  many  cases  be  referred  to  the  ingestion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  fatty  food,  or  to  a  defective  performance  of  those 
functions  by  which  fat  is  eliminated  from  the  system  (§  224 ;)  and  in 
all  respects  the  increase  of  this  constituent  must  be  viewed  less  as  indi- 
cating a  peculiar  activity  of  nutrition,  than  as  marking  a  predominance 
of  its  chemical  material  in  the  blood. 

529.  The  general  treatment  of  hypertrophy  should  depend  on  the 
pathological  cause  which  has  induced  it.  In  most  cases,  this  is  some 
variety  of  hypera^mia,  and  the  treatment  suitable  for  the  variety  is  to 
be  employed,  (see  Congestion,  Determination  of  blood,  and  Inflamma- 
tion.) But  there  are  remedies  which  seem  to  be  especially  calculated 
to  counteract  the  hypertrophy  that  is  thus  induced ;  such  are  iodine 
and  its  preparations,  mercury,  alkalies  and  their  salts,  and,  in  the  more 
Bthenic  cases,  sedatives  and  evacuants,  conjoined  with  low  diet.  The 
tame  remedies  are  occasionally  useful  also  in  hypertrophy  that  is  less 
distinctly  connected  with  hyperaemia,  such  as  bronchocele.  It  is  al- 
ways judicious  practice  to  aim  as  much  as  possible  at  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  the  condition,  as  by  tranquillizing  the  circula- 
tion in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  by  soothing  irritations  of  the  sto- 
mach, bladder,  and  other  organs,  in  obstructive  diseases  of  these  viscera ; 
and  by  changing  the  patient's  residence  in  visceral  enlargements  con- 
nected with  endemic  influence.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  calls  for 
the  use  of  judicious  sedatives  to  moderate  that  excited  action  on  which 
its  undue  nourishment  depends ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  action 
18  not  too  much  reduced ;  otherwise  its  excitement  is  apt  to  be  replaced 
by  exhaustion,  and  hypertrophy  by  dilatation  and  degeneration.  I 
have  found  much  advantage  from  short  courses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
with  liquor  potassse,  or  bicarbonate  of  potass  and  digitalis,  followed 
by  mild  preparations  of  iron  or  other  tonics.  In  many  instances  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart  appears  to  be  induced  and  kept  up  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  irritating  matter  in  the  blood ;  generally  some  excrementi- 
tioos  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  Hence  the 
suitableness  of  the  above  named  remedies,  which  distinctly  exercise  a 
diuretic  eliminative  influence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  simple  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart  is  sometimes  removed  under  these  and  similar  means. 
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SECTION  III. 


DIMINISHED  NUTRITION — ^ATROPHY. 


530.  Atrophy,  unlike  hypertrophy  (§  525,)  may  be  a  general  dis- 
ease ;  that  is,  all  parts  of  the  body  may  waste  together,  bo  much  as  to 
impair  their  functions.  General  atrophy^  marasmus^  or  4maeiatmi 
consists  in  the  removal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  textores  of 
the  frame  by  decay  and  absorption  without  an  equivalent  reparation 
by  nutrition  (§  528.)  The  organic  materials  of  the  body  are  not  pe^ 
sistent,  but  are,  more  or  less,  prone  to  decay,  and  become  e&te  or 
worn  out  in  a  limited  period  of  time :  or,  as  Dr.  Alison  expresses  the 
same  fact,  the  vital  affinities  which  hold  their  elements  together,  ceaae 
to  be  operative,  and  so  they  become  subject  to  common  chemical  affi- 
nities which  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  their  molecules ;  the  oxygen  con- 
veyed into  the  blood  by  respiration  being  a  chief  instrument  in  dieir 
decomposition.  But  in  the  healthy  body  there  is  a  reparative  proeoa 
continually  countervailing  this  decay,  by  the  deposition  of  new  mi- 
terials  whose  vital  affinities  are  energetic,  and  therefore  able  to  tDtio- 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  textures  (§  523.)  Hence  the  cauaes  of  atrophy 
may  be  divided  into  circumstances  which  promote  decay,  and  those 
which  impair  or  prevent  reparative  nutrition.  Among  the  former  may 
be  ranged  various  influences  which  exhaust  generally,  such  aa  excessiTe 
and  prolonged  exertion,  or  excitement,  want  of  sleep,  extreme  anxiety 
of  mind,  or  continued  suffering ;  under  the  prevalence  of  these,  a  penon 
is  familiarly  said  to  be  ''worn  to  a  shadow,''  without  any  more  distinct 
disease  taking  place.  On  examining  the  urine  in  such  cases,  it  will  often 
be  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  urea,  resulting  from  the  decay  of  the 
textures.  The  secretion  also  presents  alkaline  characters,  and  is  un- 
usually prone  to  decomposition;  and  the  intestinal  and  cutaneous  ex- 
cretions exhibit  an  uncommon  foetor,  arising  from  a  similar  tendency 
to  putrescence.  Fever-of  a  low  or  hectic  kind  may  be  excited  as  a 
result  of  these  changes,  and  be  then  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the 
wasting.  In  cases  of  marasmus  induced  by  excessive  secretions  or 
drains  from  the  body,  there  is  often  also  evidence  of  accelerated  decay; 
thus,  diabetes  mellitus  reduces  the  frame  not  only  by  the  perversion 
and  removal  of  its  nourishment  (§  255,)  but  also  by  promoting  the 
decay  of  its  textures,  manifested  in  the  increased  amount  of  urea  ex- 
creted. Fevers  and  various  acute  diseases  attended  with  much  excite- 
ment, exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  textures,  and  promote  their  decay,  in 
like  manner,  and  they  do  this  especially  as  the  disease  declines,  when 
the  emaciation  becomes  most  obvious.^ 

*  My  friend  Dr.  Hodgkin  considers  a  suspension  of  textural  nntrition  to  be  a  chief 
canse  of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  has  very  ingeniously  applied  this  notion  to  expUin 
many  of  its  symptoms. — Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Serous  and  Mucous  Membranes. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  4t>0.  Rokitansky  and  other  German  pathologists  think  that  typhoid  fevers 
depend  on  the  production  in  the  body  of  an  organic  matter  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  malignant  formations.  To  this  they  apply  the  term  typhus-material,  and  they  point  to 
the  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  as  the  most  commoa  plied 
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There  are  several  circumstances  irhicfi  may  impair  or  prevent  repa- 
rative nutrition,  and  these  may  be  effective  in  any  or  all  the  stages  of 
the  nutritive  process,  from  the  reception  of  food  into  the  system  to  its 
appropriation  by  and  assimilation  to  the  living  textures.  As  examples 
in  this  series  may  be  mentioned — 1.  Defective  quantity  or  innutritions 
quality  of  food  (§  58,  et  seq.;)  2.  Disorder  of  some  part  or  parts  of 
toe  digestive  apparatus,  such  as  occurs  in  severe  dyspepsia  and  diar- 
rhoea, which  prevent  the  duo  elaboration  of  the  chyle ;  8.  Diseased  me- 
senteric glands,  or  tumours  obstructing  the  thoracic  duct,  whereby  the 
«apply  of  chyle  to  the  blood  is  intercepted;  4.  Perversion  of  the  elabo- 
rating process  through  which  chyle  is  converted  into  blood  (§  253,)  as 
instanced  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  chylosus ;  5.  Defect  in  the  formation 
of  fibrin  (§  196,)  hsematin,  and  globulin  out  of  the  more  crude  albu- 
minous constituents  of  the  blood,  so  that  instead  of  becoming  plastic 
Inaterial  for  repairing  the  texture,  they  have  a  tendency  either  to  pass 
rapidly  into  decomposition,  as  in  malignant  fevers  (§  257,)  or  to  con- 
crete in  a  cacoplastic  or  aplastic  form,  as  in  tuberculous  aiseases ;  6. 
Excessive  discharges  of  various  animal  fluids,  such  as  blood,  pus,  scrum, 
milk,  semen,  or  mucus ;  and  morbid  growths,  which  monopolize  the 
nourishment  of  the  body,  such  as  tumours  of  various  kinds ;  particularly 
cancer ;  7.  Parasitical  creatures,  such  as  hydatids,  worms,  &c. 

581.  A  consideration  of  the  above  series  of  causes  of  emaciation  will 
snflSce  to  show  how  uncertain  it  must  be,  as  a  symptom,  if  it  be  taken 
alone ;  but  when  traced  to  its  source,  it  becomes  a  very  important  in- 
dication of  the  extent  to  which  that  cause  operates  on  the  living  bodv. 
Emaciation  rarely  continues,  or  advances  to  an  extreme  degree,  with- 
out structural  changes  which  render  the  cause  of  the  mischief  perma- 
nent: hence  extreme  marasmus  is  generally  connected  with  tuberculous 
disease,  carcinoma,  (especially  of  the  stomach,)  or  some  serious  organic 
lesion.  The  chief  exception  to  this  is  diabetes,  the  intractable  persis- 
tence of  which  still  remains  involved  in  much  obscurity.^ 

682.  Partial  atrophy^  the  reverse  of  partial  hypertrophy  (§  528,) 
commonly  arises  from  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  part.  Some- 
times the  defective  supply  is  a  consequence  of  the  disuse  of  the  part: 
thus  it  is  that  the  eye  wastes  in  confirmed  blindness ;  that  muscles  and 
whole  limbs  become  atrophied  in  paralysis  and  anchylosis ;  that  the 
testicle  and  the  mammse  waste  with  age,  &c.  Frequently  partial  atro- 
phy in  an  organ  succeeds  the  changes  induced  by  inflammation  or  other 
structural  disease ;  the  matter  effused  swells  some  parts,  and  so  com- 
presses others  of  the  texture,  and  preventing  a  due  supply  of  blood, 

of  its  deposition.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  this  matter  exhibits  no  character 
that  can  distinguish  it  from  bad  fibrin  or  cacoplastic  Ijmph ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
▼iew  given  in  Uie  text,  I  consider  it  to  be  such,  and  tending  to  involve  in  a  process  of 
sloughing  the  excretory  follicles  of  the  intestines  in  the  attempt  to  be  thrown  off,  or  in- 
dacing  a  deposit  in  the  lung  which  has  various  pernicious  tendencies  ({  474.) 

^  Saccharine  diabetes  is  not  however  always  a  continuous  disorder;  for  in  some  cases 
the  sugar  wiU  for  awhile  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine,  and  reappear  without  any 
Tery  obvious  cause.  In  some  instances  of  this  kind  the  urine  becomes  quite  natural  in 
the  interval,  but  in  others  it  retains  a  high  specific  gravity,  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
organic  matter,  which  is  neither  sugar  nor  urea.  In  several  cases  not  strictly  diabetio  I 
hftTO  known  sugar  to  appear  in  the  urine  for  a  time:  but  as  these  are  unattended  with 
emaciation,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  present  subject 
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causes  a  subsequent  atrophy.  *  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  or  congestion  are  cacoplastic,  as  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  lung  from  plcuro-pneumonia :  the  deposits  here  tend  mechaDi- 
cally  to  contract  and  compress  the  vascular  structures,  and  so  to  de- 
prive the  organ  of  its  nourishment ;  it  accordingly  shrinks  in  size,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  lungs,  the  texture  may  become  thin  and  emphyse- 
matous. In  chronic  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  also,  many  of  the  pul- 
monary blood-vessels  become  obliterated,  and  the  parenchymatous  tex- 
ture either  wastes  or  farther  degenerates,  according  to  its  condition. 
Atrophy  of  the  heart  and  brain  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  ossification  and  partial  obstruction  of  the  arteries  supplj- 
ing  them.  The  dwindling  of  limbs  in  children,  and  the  lameness  in 
old  persons  dependent  upon  shrinking  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
appear  to  be  induced  in  a  similar  way  by  impediments  in  the  vesseli 
supplying  the  parts. 

633.  The  treatment  of  general  atrophy  (§  530)  should  be  directed  to 
remove  or  obviate  the  cause,  where  that  is  practicable,  to  supply  pro- 
per and  adequate  nourishment,  and  to  promote  the  healthy  action  of 
the  digestive,  assimilative,  and  circulatory  functions.  The  means  bj 
which  these  indications  can  be  fulfilled,  are  too  varied  to  be  introduced 
here  in  detail :  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  chief  remedies  and  mesr 
sures  that  are  influential  in  counteracting  the  several  pathological 
causes  of  atrophy. 

Atrophy,  from  excessive  or  prolonged  exertion,  is  best  treated  by 
increased  rest  and  nourishment,  adding  to  the  latter,  wine  or  other 
stimulants  if  exhaustion  continues  present  (§  84 ;)  that  from  anxiety 
of  mind,  prolonged  sufiering,  or  sleeplessness,  by  various  medicinal 
narcotics,  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  such  other  measures  as  are  cal- 
culated to  soothe  under  the  particular  circumstances.     The  effect  whick 
opiates  and  other  narcotics  occasionally  exert  in  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  excreted  in  such  cases,  points   out  that  these  medicines 
tend  to  control  decay,  and  their  influence  may  sometimes  be  aided  by 
mineral  acids  and  tonics  of  various  kinds.     The  same  remedies  are 
useful  in  diabetes  mellitus,  but  the  arrest  of  the  marasmus  may  then, 
however,  be  furthered  by  withholding  all  articles  of  food  which  can  be 
converted  into  sugar — that  is,  such  as  are  of  a  farinaceous,  amylaceous, 
saccharine,  and  gelatinous  nature  (§  256.)      I  have  generally  found 
that  the  excessive  discharge  and  the  emaciation  of  diabetes  are  effec- 
tually controlled  by  the  full  observance  of  this  rule,  but  not  by  its  p»^ 
tial  adoption,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout. 

The  treatment  which  is  best  suited  to  counteract  the  circumstances 
that  impair  or  prevent  reparative  nutrition  (§  530)  has  been  already 
alluded  to  when  speaking  specially  of  the  several  diseases  and  causes 
of  disease  classed  under  seven  heads,  in  paragraph  530,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  superfluous  to  dwell  long  on  the  subject  here.  The  use 
of  food  as  nourishing  as  the  stomach  can  digest,  and  of  tonics,  medi- 
cinal and  hygienic,  as  bracing  as  the  body  can  bear,  with  due  regult- 
tion  of  the  excretions,  affords  the  best  chance  of  arresting  or  retarding 
the  emaciation ;  but  tlie  utility  of  these  proceedings  depends  a  great  deal 
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on  the  judgment  with  which  they  are  directed.  The  utility  of  fat  in 
the  process  of  nutrition  has  been  several  times  spoken  of  (§  66,  211, 
224;)  in  addition  to  a  fair  allowance  of  milk,  butter  and  fat  as  articles 
of  food,  or  instead  of  them,  if  they  disagree,  the  cod  liver  oil,  is  a  valu- 
able adjuvant.  God  liver  oil  is  best  suited  to  scrofulous  cases,  but  I 
have  seen  proofs  of  its  utility  in  various  kinds  of  emaciation,  especially 
in  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  from  prolonged  and  wasting  attacks 
of  rheumatism.^ 

684.  As  partial  atrophy  sometimes  arises  from  defective  circulation 
in  a  part,  it  may  occasionally  be  remedied  by  the  adoptiofn  of  mea- 
Bores  that  are  calculated  to  promote  the  passage  of  blood  through  it. 
Muscles  that  have  wasted  under  disuse  are  sometimes  strengthened  and 
made  to  increase  by  blisters,  stimulant  frictions,  electricity  and  exer- 
cise. Atrophy  following  inflammation  or  congestion  may  often  be  ad- 
Tantageously  treated  by  the  remedies  that  are  appropriate  to  the  re- 
flolts  of  these  conditions,  and  especially  by  iodine  in  combination  with 
tonics,  as  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla,  iodide  of  iron,  &c. 
In  most  cases  of  structural  disease  treatment  can  do  little  to  remove 
partial  atrophy  already  induced,  but  it  may  retard  its  increase  by  re- 
Btoring  a  more  healthy  state  of  circulation  throughout  the  body. 


SECTION  IV. 


PERVERTED   NUTRITION. 


535.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all  those  changes  of  struc- 
tural nutrition  that  go  beyond  mere  pltis  and  minus  influences  upon 
the  natural  molecular  constitution  of  textures ;  either  the  quality  of 
the  fabric  is  altered,  or  new  tissues,  growths,  or  deposits  are  formed  in 
connexion  with  the  normal  texture.  Partial  hypertrophy  and  atrophy 
often  co-exist  as  well ;  and  when  they  do  so,  the  observations  already 
made  with  regard  to  those  elementary  changes  may  be  extended  to 
these,  but  with  new  additions. 

INDURATION   AND   SOFTENING. 

536.  Induration  and  softening  have  both  been  named  as  occasional 
results  of  inflammatiop ;  softening  being  commonly  connected  with  the 
increased  secretion  and  absorption  that  occur  in  acute  inflammation 

1  As  there  is  some  reason  to  belieTe  that  certain  inorganio  matters  are  concerned  in 
uding  the  process  of  nutrition,  it  may  not  be  thought  irrational  to  suggest  their  trial 
in  obscure  cases  of  general  atrophy,  although  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  operate.  I  would  particularize  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  fluoric  acid.  Lime,  in 
form  of  lime  water,  has  long  been  used  as  an  adjunct  to  a  nutritious  diet,  and  it  exists 
in  considerable  quantity  in  most  kinds  of  spring  water.  Phosphoric  acid  has  been  already 
recommended  as  a  medicine,  and  in  a  diluted  form  it  may  be  made  an  agreeable  beverage. 
An  agricultural  friend  of  mine  has  employed  the  fluoride  of  sodium  as  an  aid  to  nutrition 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  he  thinks  with  good  effeot.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
prescription  of  fluoric  acid  for  a  human  patient :  but  with  its  power  of  attacking  glass,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  ever  reached  the  stomach  of  the  patient.  If  administered  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  acid,  which  may  be  kept  in  glass  vessels. 
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(§  427  0  or  during  the  liquefactive  process  of  suppuration  (§  461 ;)  and 
induration  being  rather  a  sequel  of  the  more  chronic  affection,  which 
causes  a  continued  overflow  of  solid  plastic  matter  (§  479.)  Both  these 
changes  sometimes  take  place  independently  of  complete  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  they  probably  are  in  most  cases  connected  with  some  of  its 
elements. 

537.  Induration  may  be  caused  by  an  increased  deposit  of  solid 
matter  in  a  structure,  or  by  compression  of  that  structure,  or  both  con- 
ditions may  combine.  In  some  forms  of  insanity,  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull  acquires  the  hardness  of  ivory.  In  newly-born  children,  the 
skin  occasionally  acquires  unusual  hardness  and  rigidity,  making  their 
little  bodies  ^'skin  bound."  Glands  and  other  soft  compound  oreans 
sometimes  become  hard  without  inflammation.  Probably,  in  all  these 
cases,  there  is  prolonged  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts,  and  henee 
an  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  function ;  but  the  matter  exuded  is 
more  hyaline  (§  523,)  or  simply  granular  (§  452,  3,)  rather  than  con- 
sisting of  highly  organized  cell-germs  or  fibres ;  hence  the  result  is  not 
simply  hypertrophy  or  increased  growth,  but  a  more  condensed  and 
homogeneous  texture.  A  somewhat  similar  change  is  produced  in  tie 
lung  by  compression  from  liquid  effusion  or  by  a  solia  tumour,  esft- 
cially  when  the  organ  itself  is  also  inflamed,  as  it  is  in  pleuro-pnen- 
monia,  where  the  pressure  restrains  the  full  development  of  the  exuda- 
tion corpuscles.  The  induration  of  cartilage,  &c.,  by  osseous  deposit, 
is  more  properly  transformation  than  simple  induration.  So  too  in- 
duration of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  analogous  organs,  is  generally 
accompanied  by  interstitial  deposits,  and  other  changes  of  structure. 

538.  Softening  arises  from  different  causes  in  different  textures.  In 
some  instances  the  cause,  being  peculiar  to  the  structure,  may  be  called 
specific.      Thus  in  the  bones  the  change  proceeds  from  a  substitn- 
tion  of  fat  in  place  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  earthy  matter  which  is 
destined  to  give  them  solidity.^     The  softening  of  the  stomach  com- 
monly found  after  death  results  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.     The  softening  of  various  textures,  and  especially  of  the  mus- 
cles, in  fevers  and  other  cachectic  states,  is  connected  with  a  defect  of 
fibrin  and  globulin  in  the  blood  (§  190:)  the  same  cause  which  removes 
or  prevents  the  formation  of  these  plastic  matters  (§  216,)  apparently 
dissolves  or  loosens  the  more  solid  parts  of  textures.     In  several  cases 
of  cachectic  disease  in  intemperate  persons,  where  there  was  degen^ 
ration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  I  have  found  after   death  a  general 
softening  of  the  solids,  and  an  unusual  abundance  in  them  of  oil  glo- 
bules, readily  detected  by  the  microscope  (§  258.)     In  other  instances, 
softening  is  a  variety  of  atrophy  arising  from  a  defective  supply  of 
blood ;  so  that  the  texture  of  the  part  decays,  and  is  absorbed  away 
faster  than  it  is  repaired.     Softening  of  the  brain  and  heart  is  thus 
sometimes  found  to  be  connected  with  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration, 
and  partial  obstruction  of  the  arteries  supplying  those  organs.*     Soften- 

*  Thr.  GftiTOil,  Trans,  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.     1847-S. 

•  For  examples,  see  Trans,  of  the  Tftthological  Society  of  London.  Drs.  Qaain  aaJ 
Sibson:  voL  iii.,  p.  242  and  246.     Dr.  Kirkes,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  xxxt.,  p.  :J^1 
Mr.  Shaw,  Pathol.  Trans.,  voL  iv.,  p.  20. 
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I  of  the  affected  muscles  occasionally  accompanies  paralysis,  espe- 
lly  when  it  is  caused  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead.  Partial 
Ttening,  as  well  as  atrophy,  now  and  then  follows  inflammation,  and 
ander  such  circumstances  to  be  ascribed  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
iBels  which  the  affection  has  produced*  In  this  way  softening  of 
rtions  of  the  brain  is  induced  by  meningitis ;  softening  of  the  heart 
ears  after  pericarditis ;  softening  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  after 
oae  kinds  of  gastro-enteritis;  and  softening  of  the  articular  cartilages 
ter  their  inflammation.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  softening  may 
described  as  a  variety  or  degree  of  atrophy,  characterized  by  more 
less  change  of  solid  into  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter.  In  most  in- 
uices  the  fluid  exhibits  an  abundance  of  fat  globules,  which  establish 
e  aflSbiity  of  softening  to  fatty  degeneration,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
a  result  of  degraded  nutrition. 

Although  in  all  cases  of  partial  softening,  the  cause  is  chiefly  local, 
t  a  non-fibrinous  or  aplastic  condition  of  the  blood  materially  contri- 
.tes  to  the  result ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
e  continuance  of  antiphlogistic  measures  and  abstinence  may  not  oc- 
aionally  promote  this  change.  Some  of  the  most  distinct  cases  of 
Etening  of  the  heart  and  brain  that  I  have  met  with,  have  occurred 
lere  the  patients  have  been  long  kept  in  a  reduced  state  for  fear  of 
return  of  inflammation  to  these  organs. 

589.  Induration  and  softening  being  oppositcs  of  each  other,  al- 
OQgh  sometimes  preceded  by  similar  causes,  require,  to  a  certain  ex- 
atj  parallel  modes  of  treatmenty  but  in  an  opposite  way.  Induration, 
nsisting  of  condensed  hypertrophy,  and  often  arising  from  prolonged 
itermination,  may  be  best  attacked  by  partial  antiphlogistic  measures, 
pecially  such  as  tend  to  remove  obstructions  and  deposits  (§  511, 
.5.^  Thus  mercury  and  iodine,  externally  and  internally  used,  and 
kaiine  saline  medicines,  seem  to  possess  some  power  to  disperse  hard 
rellings;  and  setons,  issues,  or  suppurating  counter-irritants,  which 
mw  away  blood  and  nutriment  from  the  indurated  part,  are  in  some 
868  found  to  be  serviceable.  But  extreme  antiphlogistic  or  reducing 
easures  are  not  advisable  (§  218,)  inasmuch  as  induration  itself  im- 
ies  already  a  degradation  of  the  nutritive  material  (§  537,)  and  does 
It  result  simply  from  acute  or  sthenic  inflammation. 
540.  In  cases  of  softening  that  are  not  specific  (§  538,)  the  appro- 
'iate  indications  of  treatment  are,  to  restore  a  more  fibrinous  or  plas- 
0  state  of  the  blood,  and  to  improve  the  circulation  in  the  atrophied 
urt.  In  fevers  and  cachectic  states,  where  the  softening  is  general, 
10  first  should  be  the  principal  aim,  and  some  of  the  means  of  fulfil- 
ls this  have  been  already  noticed  (§  216.)  Besides  nourishing  food, 
id  the  employment  of  agents  which  improve  the  digestion  and  circu- 
tion,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  often  of  use.  How  far  the  operation 
'  mineral  acids,  bark,  and  other  similar  tonics  may  depend  directly  on 
leir  astringent  or  bracing  influence  upon  the  animal  fibre,  it  is  not 
ksy  to  determine ;  but  after  fevers,  and  in  cachectic  states,  these  agents 
^rtainly  do  appear  to  improve  the  quality  and  firmness  of  the  solids 
i  some  more  immediate  way  than  by  merely  exciting  the  circulation, 
id  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.     So,  too,  the 
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operation  of  stimulants,  both  local  and  general,  probably  goes  beyond 
that  which  is  simply  incident  to  accelerating  the  circulation,  and  de- 
termining blood  to  parts  wh^rc  it  is  ill  supplied :  it  probably  also  in- 
creases the  production  of  fibrin  and  corpuscles  at  the  expense  of  alba- 
men,  just  as  we  see  the  same  to  result  from  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants before  they  cause  inflammation  (§  294,  415.)     The  relief  some- 
times afforded  to  the  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain  and  heart, 
where  all  inflammation  has  ceased,  by  the  administration  of  mild  stimu- 
lants, tonics,  and  a  moderately  nourishing  diet,  is  too  little  known  to 
those  wWo  have  always  the  dread  of  inflammation  before  their  eyes,  and 
who  yet  forget  that  a  chief  evil  of  inflammation  is  the  injury  it  inflicts 
on  the  function  and  structure,  which  endures  oven  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  gone  or  when  it  is  but  of  trivial  amount.     The  beneficial  effect 
of  nourishing  diet  and  stimulant  applications  on  soft,  flabby  ulcers  is 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  internal  disease,  where  the  general  weakness,  apyrexia, 
pallidity,  and  muscular  emaciation  preponderate  greatly  over  the  symp- 
toms of  local  irritation.     The  principal  benefit  arising  from  the  nseof 
stimulants  and  tonics  may  be  fairly  traced  to  their  promoting  the  healthy 
formation  of  blood,  and  to  their  causing  an  increased  vigour  of  cir- 
culation ;  but  there  aro  some  agents  which  seem  to  augment  the  plasti- 
city of  the  blood,  without  exerting  any  remarkable  tonic  inflaenee. 
Such  are  nitric  acid,  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potass,  the 
powers  of  which  to  promote  the  healing  of  cachectic  or  spreading  ul- 
cers are  very  decided ;  I  have  also  obtained  much  advantage  by  the 
employment  of  these  medicines  in  various  cachectic  states,  following 
prolonged  acute  disease,  or  habits  of  intemperance.     It  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  act  chiefly  by  supplying  to  the  blood  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  iibrin  (§  211)  or  deutoxide  of  protein,  or  for 
other  processes  of  vital  elaboration;   the  respiration  in  its  weakened 
state  being  inadequate  to  furnish  a  due  amount.     The  purest  air,  and 
such  muscular  exercise  and  superficial  friction,  as  may  tend  to  make 
the  respiration  and  circulation  more  cflective,  are  beneficial  in  these 
cachectic  states  on  a  similar  principle. 

541.  The  treatment  of  the  specific  kind  of  softening  which  is  apt  to 
affect  the  bones  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  The  circumstances  which  pro- 
mote or  impede  the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  osseous  tex- 
ture, are  not  clearly  made  out;  but  measures  of  a  tonic  nature  com- 
bined with  appropriate  nourishing  diet,  have  been  found  to  be  deci- 
dedly useful  in  the  rickets  of  children.  The  mollities  ossium  of  adults 
is  a  yet  more  obscure  affection,  and  comprising  as  it. does  so  entire* 
pei-vcrsion  of  the  natural  process  of  nutrition  of  bone,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  it  should  prove  intractable.  The  constant  pre- 
sence of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  silica  in  bone  suggests  the  possibility 
of  their  being  concerned  in  promoting  the  deposition  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime ;  the  tiuosilicic  acid  might  therefore  deserve  a  trial  in  this  un- 
manageable disease.  The  formation  of  callus  at  the  ends  of  fractured 
bone,  and  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process  in  it,  are  without  dooM 
promoted  by  generous  diet  and  tonics.  ^ 
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SECTION  V. 
TRANSFORMATION   AND   DEGENERATION   OF  TEXTURES. 

542.  When  one  elementary  texture  is  replaced  by  another,  as,  for 
instance,  when  muscle  becomes  simply  fibrous  structure,  it  is  said  to  be 
transformed.  The  term  degeneration  is  also  commonly  applicable  to 
the  change ;  because  the  substituted  texture  is  mostly,  as  in  the  case 
alladed  to  above,  lower  in  vital  character  than  the  one  that  is  replaced. 
The  chief  exceptions  to  this  are,  the  transformation  of  skin  into  mucous 
membrane,  when  by  anchylosis  of  a  joint  an  external  surface  is  brought 
almost  to  the  condition  of  an  internal  one ;  and  the  transformation  of 
mucous  membrane  into  skin,  when  the  uterus  has  been  long  prolapsed. 
In  these  instances,  the  changes  appear  to  arise  from  the  physical  con- 
dition in  which  the  texture  is  placed :  the  exudation  corpuscles  remain 
soft  and  moist,  and  become  epithelium  scales  and  mucous  globules  in 
one  case,  and  they  dry  into  epidermic  layers  in  the  other.  It  is  not 
80  much  that  one  structure  is  transformed  into  the  other,  as  that  one 
rudimentary  base  is  developed  into  different  forms  by  the  agency  of 
the  special  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Muscle  is  sometimes  changed  into  simple  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tex- 
ture, after  the  inflammation  of  contiguous  parts.  Loss  of  muscular 
substance,  in  consequence  of  wounds  or  from  ulceration,  is  generally 
replaced  by  a  similar  fibro-cellular  texture,  and  never  by  new  muscles. 

543.  Animal  textures  are  liable  to  various  kinds  of  degeneration ; 
of  these  four  may  be  particularly  specified  as  having  distinctive  physical 
and  chemical  characters;  they  are  i\iQ  fibrous^  the  granular^  the  fattt/^ 
and  the  osseous  or  calcareous.  All  present  features  of  deterioration 
or  degradation  in  the  scale  of  organization,  as  is  implied  in  the  term 
degeneration ;  and  this  degradation  takes  place  in  the  order  in  which 
the  four  several  forms  are  arranged  above.  In  chemical  composition, 
and  in  a  fainter  degree,  in  physical  condition,  the  series  analogically 
presents  a  successive  descent  from  animal,  through  vegetable,  to  mi- 
neral composition. 

Fibrous  degeneration  chiefly  affects  muscular  structures,  and  espe- 
cially occurs  when  inflammation  has  existed  long  in  or  near  them.  Thus 
parts  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  have  been  found  converted  into 
a  dense  fibrous  tissue  after  endocarditis  and  pericarditis;^  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  after  prolonged  fascial 
rheumatism;  and  to  the  intercostal  muscles  and  diaphragm  in  chronic 
pleurisy.  Age  ordinarily  works  a  similar  change,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  tough  and  sinewy  condition  and  wasted  size  of  the  muscles  of  old 
animals  (§  48.)  The  fibrous  tissue  thus  formed  resembles  that  existing 
naturally  in  the  tendinous  and  fibrous  structures  of  the  body ;  it  con- 

^  I  have  notes  of  several  cases  in  -whicli  ibis  fibrous  degeneration  had  taken  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  heart.  An  example  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  from  India 
whom  I  saw  irith  Dr.  James  Bird,  and  a  notice  of  the  appearance  may  be  found  in  the 
Tnat.  of  the  Patholog.  Soc,  toI.  iii.,  p.  :^7G. 
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sists  of  closely  knit  bundles  of  fibres,  which,  however,  have  a  scantier 
distribution  of  nuclei,  and  very  few  blood-vessels  amongst  them.  The 
fibres  are  usually  also  coarser,  and  here  and  there  present  granular  ir- 
regularities. They  often  exhibit  a  tendency  after  a  time  to  degenerate 
into  the  yet  lower  forms  of  degraded  substance ; — the  granular,  the 
fatty,  and  the  osseous.  In  chemical  composition  the  fibres  belong  to 
the  gelatigenous  group  of  tissues.  Several  parenchymatous  organs, 
particularly  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs,  are  o^ 
casionally  affected  by  a  change  which  seems  to  amount  to  fibrous  d^ 
generation,  a  dense  filamentous  tissue  pervading,  and  more  or  less  in- 
perseding,  their  natural  structures ;  but  as  in  all  these  instances  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  the  density  of  the  organ,  it  seems  to  be  more 
correct  to  view  the  new  fibrous  material  in  the  light  of  an  interstititl 
deposit,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  transformation  of  the  proper  textures 
This  will  be  again  considered  under  another  head. 

544.  Crranular  degeneration  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  varioof 
organs,  and  is,  like  the  structural  change  just  noticed,  the  result  of  t 
cacoplastic  deposit  in  the  interstices  of  a  texture;  but  this  exhibits! 
granular  instead  of  a  fibrous  character.  The  same  appearance  is  some- 
times induced  under  the  deteriorating  influence  of  mal-nutrition,  chronic 
inflammation,  and  old  age,  when  there  is  no  augmentation  of  substance. 
It  has  been  just  now  remarked  that  morbid  fibrous  tissues  sometimes 
tend  to  this  condition.  But  the  same  state  of  things  may  take  place 
in  the  normal  fibrous  and  elastic  textures,  especially  those  that  form 
part  of  the  vascular  apparatus,  impairing  their  cohesion  and  tranapa- 
rency,  and  rendering  them  liable  to  undue  extension,  laceration,  and 
rupture ;  or  constituting  the  first  stage  of  a  yet  further  degeneration 
into  fatty  or  calcareous  matter.  Under  the  microscope  the  stmcture 
presents  a  remarkable  increase  of  aggregated  granules,  and  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  fibrous  or  filamentous  element.  The  gra- 
nules are  not  highly  refractive,  and  there  are  no  free  oil  globules;  in 
these  respects  the  condition  differs  from  fatty  degeneration;  the  mate- 
rial is  neither  so  opaque  nor  so  fragile  as  the  true  fatty  atheroma. 
This  form  of  degradation  is  probably  intermediate  between  the  fibrous 
and  the  fatty  or  osseous  forms ;  I  have  repeatedly  observed  it  in  the 
walls  of  an  artery  which  presented  both  these  kinds  also.  The  chemi* 
cal  composition  of  degraded  granular  structure  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  either  of  a  gelatinous  or  albuminous  natore, 
and  is  mixed  with  molecular  fat.  Cacoplastic  deposits  and  recent 
lymph  sometimes  degenerate  in  this  mode. 

545.  Fatty  degeneration  was  long  since  described  by  Laennec  ai 
affecting  the  muscles,  the  liver,  and  some  other  structures.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  fatty  accumulation,  which  is  merely  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  natural  adipose  tissue,  and  which  may  by  its  bulk 
press  on  textures,  and  cause  them  to  waste.  True  fatty  degeneration 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  part  into  fat; 
thus  in  fatty  degeneration  of  muscles,  the  fibres  themselves  become 
pale  in  patches  or  spots,  and  under  the  microscope  exhibit  fatty  glo- 
bules or  granules  within  the  sarcolemma;  as  the  change  increases,  the 
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colour  and  consistence  of  the  muscle  are  impaired,  and  its  power  is 
proportionately  weakened.  This  change  has  been  found  in  the  heart, 
and  in  the  volnntary  muscles,  under  circumstances  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  which  promote  the  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  same  textures ; 
but  apparently  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  still  weaker  constitutional 
powers,  and  with  other  evidences  of  impaired  circulation  and  marked 
mal-nutrition.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  the  arteries 
exhibit  the  atheromatous  patches  that  Mr.  Gulliver  has  proved  to  con- 
sist of  fatty  matter,  which  appears  to  be  partly  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  middle  coat,  and  to  be  partly  deposited  in  granules  and  globules 
under  the  inner  lining. 

To  the  preceding  description,  which  appeared  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work,  some  important  additions  may  be  made  from  researches 
since  published;  especially  those  of  Dr.  B.  Qualn  {Med.  Ohir.  Trans,^ 
Tol.  xxxiii.,)  whose  essay  gives  a  far  more  complete  account  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  that  had  appeared  previously.  His  observations  have 
reference  more  especially  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  he 
distinctly  proves  to  be  an  intrinsic  conversion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
into  fat;  and  to  be  the  result  of  imperfect  nutrition,  in  some  instances 
in  consequence  of  more  or  less  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Dr.  Quain  has  shown  that  sudden  death  in  connexion  with  diseased 
heart  is  especially  due  to  this  lesion. 

Mr.  Paget  has  observed  fatty  degeneration  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  softening  of  the  organ;  the  change 
being  obvious  under  the  microscope,  even  when  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  ordinary  atheroma.  Dr.  B.  Hall  has  recently  noticed  the 
same  condition  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  connexion 
with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  (Brit  and  jFor.  Med,  Chir.  Rev.y 
Oct.,  1855.)  The  fatty  degeneration  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  cornea 
and  iris  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Canton  to  constitute  the  arcuB  or 
eirculuB  senilis^  which  is  often  an  important  visible  sign  of  the  tendency 
to  this  degenerative  change  in  the  system.  I  have  loxmd  it  present  in 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  in  which  I  had  reason  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  But  the  arcus  senilis  is  com- 
monly seen,  as  the  term  implies,  in  aged  persons,  and  in  those  also  who 
are  prematurely  old  through  much  anxiety  or  mental  labour,  or  through 
prolonged  habits  of  dissipation.  It  has  likewise  been  observed  as  a 
sequel  to  protracted  disease  in  the  eye  itself.  Fatty  defeneration  has 
been  found  in  several  other  organs,  generally  in  connexion  with  other 
ehanges  of  structure,  impairing  the  nutrition  and  function  of  their  na- 
tural tissues;  for  example,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  stomach, 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  placenta.  But  a  similar  conversion  into  fat 
appears  also  to  attend  certain  processes  of  a  salutary  kind :  thus,  the 
removal  of  solid  inflammatory  deposits  seems  to  be  aided  by  their  par- 
tial conversion  into  fat,^  and  Kilian  and  Rainey  have  distinctly  shown 
that  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus  is  removed  in  this  way  after 
gestation.^ 


1  Paget's  Lectures,  Med.  Gaz.,  toI.  xIt. 

'  Trans,  of  Pathol.  Soc.  London,  toI.  ill.,  p.  896. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liyer  is  characteriied  by  the  pale  opaqw 
appearance  of  the  TiBOiiBy  by  its  low  specific  graTity  (so  that  it  sometiMi 
floats  in  water,)  by  its  soft  creasy  consistencOi  and  by  its  gressiqg 
paper  when  heated  upon  it  Mr.  Bowman  pointed  out  that  the  Itvtt 
cells  naturally  contain  a  considerable  qnantiity  of  oil  globolea;  aadk 
suggested  that  fatty  degeneration  mignt  here  depend  on^an  inonsii 
of  this  normal  constituent,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  press  on  and  to  earn 
the  atrophy  of  the  other  tissues.  It  has  been  surmised  that  this  dlk 
the  principal  material  out  of  which  the  bile  is  formed  by  the  seerst^g 
cells;  that  its  great  increase  in  phthisis  is  mainly  due  to  die  aeenih 
tion  in  the  blood  of  hydrocarbon  which  the  lungs  ought  to  remoTe^  kt 
cannot,  in  consequence  of  their  diseased  state ;  and  that  ihia  aociuss 
lafcion  is  chiefly  found  in  the  liver  because  it  is  that  organ's  offioe  tsll 
the  eflbte  hydrocarbons  for  removal  through  the  pulmonaiy  exhalsata 
But  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  linr 
would  occur  more  constantly  in  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  hap 
than  it  does.  I  have  met  with  it  chiefly  in  females  in  whcmi  tmum 
tion  has  proceeded  with  great  rapidity ;  and  I  should  rather  be  indiaad 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,  which  is  taken  iiti 
the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  textores,  and  ii  eoa> 
veyed  to  the  liver  as  the  proper  organ  for  its  excretion.  It  is  also  noit 
probable  that  the  fattjr  matter  which  is  formed  in  tubercle^  dniint  ili 

E recess  of  maturation  and  softening,  may  be  abs<»rbed  into  the  enci- 
ktion,  and  may  so  contribute  to  this  change  in  the  liver. 
But  fatty  transformation  occurs  also  in  other  organs  and  tissoeiis 
commonly  as  to  show  that  it  must  arise  from  some  chemical  tendMf 
in  animal  substances,  independently  of  the  function  of  any  partiedir 
organ.    Thus  we  have  already  (§  228,  258,  538)  alluded  to  instsuM 
in  which  fat  globules  are  found  in  increased  numbers  in  various  oi^psi 
of  the  body,  without  there  being  any  marked  development  of  the  conuaoa 
adipose  textures.    This  has  been  noticed  to  occur  in  the  bodies  of  pep* 
sons  who  have  been   habitually  intemperate,  especially  in  conoezioB 
with  disease  in  the  liyer,  with  or  without  jaundice ;  but  I  have  abo  met 
with  a  few  such  cases  in  cachectic  subjects  who  have  not  been  adcBcted 
to  excesses,  and  in  these  the  urine  has  usually  been  albuminous,  and 
the  kidneys  have  exhibited  more  or  less  of  the  degeneration  first  d^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Bright.    In  these  examples,  all  the  viscera  whidi  I 
have  examined  have  presented  an  unusual  abundance  of  oil  globoki^ 
with  some  degree  of  softening,  and  the  opaque  yellowish  paleaia^ 
common  to  ill-nourished  tissues;  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  em 
the  muscles  wearing  a  dingy  red,  or  yellowish  brick  hue,  instead  d 
their  proper  colours.    The  increase  of  oil  globules  in  tlie  epithdhn- 
cells  of  the  kidney  has  been  noticed  by  many  observers,^  particulirij 
by  Dr.  George  Johnson,  who  at  first  considered  it  to  be  the  primaij 
pathological  change  in  Bright*s  disease  of  the  kidney,  correspondnt 
with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver;  he  also  ascrib^  the  impaint 

^  The  earliest  obserrations  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  kidneys,  seminal  tubes,  nl 
seTeral  other  orgaxis,  irere  made  by  Mr.  UnlliTer. — Edin.  Med.  aad  Surx*  Joomal.  J*!/* 
1843. 
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function  and  wasted  strnctare  of  the  organ  to  this  accumulation  of  fat. 
But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  although  in  many  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  there  is  a  great  increase  of  fat  in  the  cortical  structure  of  the 
kidney,  yet  in  other  instances  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  granular  de- 
generation being  rather  dependent  on  the  accumulation  of  fibrinous 
matter  in  the  tubules  and  cortical  substance,  than  on  the  presence  of 
fat. 

In  fact  the  same  increase  of  fat  globules  which  is  noticed  in  these 
cases  in  the  kidney  is  found  in  other  textures,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
chemical  change  which  tends  to  convert  animal  substances  in  general 
into  fatty  matter.  A  similar  tendency  is  manifest  in  the  products  of 
inflammation  and  other  deposits.  Thus  the  opaque  exudation  cor- 
puscles found  by  Mr.  Qulliver  in  great  abundance  in  lungs  affected 
with  low  inflammation  (especially  if  chronic,)  and  with  gangrene,  were 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Davy  to  consist  chiefly  of  olein  and  margarin.  The 
pus  of  old  abscesses,  mature  and  softened  tubercle,  fibrinous  vegeta- 
tions on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  the  softened  fibrin  found  in  blood- 
vessels or  on  serous  surfaces  that  have  been  long  inflamed,  also  contain 
a  very  large  proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  a  crystalline,  granular,  or 
liquid  form.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Gulliver's  notes  to  Hew- 
son's  works  bears  on  the  same  point.  ^'In  Dr.  Benjamin  Babington's 
observations,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk-like  serum  of  the  blood 
appeared  to  be  so  regularly  reduced,  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  oil  exists  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen.  There  are  some  facts  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  albumen  may  be  converted  into  oil.  The  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  matter  of  the  curd  of  perfectly  fresh  salmon,  with 
the  subsequent  more  oily  state  of  this  fish,  may  be  owing  to  a  conver- 
sion of  this  kind,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
as  I  have  learnt  from  Dr.  Davy.  I  have  observed  that  the  oU  of  the 
liver  of  several  fishes  increases  aft^r  death,  probably  in  connexion 
with  incipient  putrefaction ;  and  Dr.  Davy  informs  me  that  in  the  liver 
of  the  cod,  after  it  had  been  kept  in  a  damp  place  for  twenty-five  days, 
he  found  a  small  increase  of  oil,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  at  the  same  time."— -(P.  86,  note*) 

But  there  is  no  chemical  fact,  which  throws  so  much  light  on  fatty 
degeneration,  as  that  of  the  formation  of  adipocire  from  animal  flesh 
when  kept  moist  without  access  of  air.  I  directed  attention  to  this 
analogy  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work ;  Dr.  Alison  soon  after,  in  his 
essay  on  ^' Vital  Affinities,"  (Trans,  of  Boyal  Soc.  of  Edin.  1847,)  pro- 
posed a  formula  by  which  the  conversion  of  albumen  and  water  into 
fat  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  readily  explained. 

The  chemical  view  of  the  nature  of  £atty  degenerations  thus  advo- 
cated in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  has  now  been  completely 
established  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  R.  Quain.  He  has  produced  the 
fatty  conversion  in  healthy  muscle  by  simply  keeping  it  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  water  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  or  spirit  had  been 
added  to  prevent  putrefaction.  After  some  days,  oil  globules  appear 
in  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  gradually  increase  until  much  of  the 
sarcous  element  is  converted  into  them ;  and  under  the  microscope,  or 
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to  the  action  of  ehemiesl  tests,  the  change  is  preyed  to  be  identieil 
with  fatty  degeneration  as  it  oocors  in  the  Umg  hoij.^ 

The  circomstances  under  whioh  fatty  degeneration  moeihr  takes  plaei^ 
greatly  f aronr  the  yiew  that  has  been  propounded  aboYOi  of  its  being  As 
result  of  chemical  affinity.  As  a  general  disorder,  or  affecimg  mhw 
crgane  at  once,  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  feeble  eurcnlation  tiM 
with  low  respiratory  powers ;  and  it  is  promoted  by  conditiona  whiA 
increase  the  quantify  of  hydro-carbon  of  the  blood,  whether  theae  k 
dependent  upon  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimuhuitB  and  da 
like;  or  upon  the  imperfiBct  removal  of  biliary  matter  fhnn  the  Sjjatte. 
An  increase  of  fat,  and  especially  of  cholesterin,  has  been  obaemd  ia 
tiie  blood  of  ased  persons.  Fatty  degeneration  affecting  a  jwrlinihr 
organ  (except  m  tne  peculiar  case  of  uie  lirer,)  is  commonly  tlie  rssilt 
of  preyious  disease  haying  impaired  the  fireedom  of  the  eiradatioa 
through  it,  and  often  of  its  haying  left  a  granular  or  other  eaccplaitie 
deposit  in  its  interstices,  whidi  not  becoming  fydly  organised,  nor  n- 
ceiying  the  renoyafing  and  oxidating  influence  of  tne  circulating  blood, 
gradually  passes  into  the  condition  of  fat,  the  lowest  principle  in  tho 
scale  of  janimal  compounds,  and  one  that  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
the  simpler  y^etable  matters  in  the  entire  aMence  of  aiote.  The  sine 
change  may  ensue  more  gradually  from  the  failing  ciirculation  and  ro- 
spiration  which  attains  in  adyancing  age  (§  48 ;)  and  it  will  be  aced^ 
rated  in  any  texture  or  organ  whose  structure  has  been  injured  by  pr^ 
yious  diseaae,  accident,  or  disuse. 

Under  whateyer  circumstances  the  fatty  transformation  oeeurs^  it  ii 
obyiously  a  process  of  degeneration,  or  degradation  to  a  very  low  sode 
of  animal  life ;  its  occurrence  in  gangrene  is  a  striking  iUnstration  of 
this  fact ;  the  yital  properties  of  the  organs  which  it  invades  becMM 
lowered,  and  the  mechanical  qualities  also  are  greatly  impaired.  Thra 
muscles,  so  degenerated,  lose  much  of  their  contractile  power,  and  if 
subjected  to  distention,  as  they  are  in  the  heart,  become  dilated,  sad 
may  be  even  ruptured.  The  tonic  and  elastic  fibres  of  arteries  slso 
suffer  in  their  elasticity,  and  yield  in  pouches,  or  become  lacerated,  or 
in  process  of  time  petrified.  Glands  and  secreting  structures  lose  nrach 
of  their  secernent  activity,  and  their  cells,  vessels,  and  ducts  get  to  be 
cloffged  and  deranged  in  their  functions  by  their  fatty  contents,  espe- 
cially when  these  assume  the  solid  form.  Parenchymata  and  inte^ 
stitial  tissues  suffer  from  the  same  cause  in  their  properties  of  softness 
and  cohesion,  and  in  the  freedom  of  their  circulation,  and  also  become 
liable  to  the  further  changes  of  disintegration,  and  to  calcareous  deposi- 
tion, which  is  the  last  kind  of  degeneration  to  be  noticed. 

546.  CalcaretmB  or  osseous  degeneration  approximates  the  structore 
which  it  invades  to  the  character  of  a  mineral,  and  hence  might  not 
inaptly  be  designated  by  the  term  petrifaction.  The  tissues  that  are 
most  Uable  to  the  change  are  such  as  are  low  in  the  scale  of  organist- 

^  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  I  had  preTionaly  obaerred  instances  of  a  decided  increase  of  ikttj 
matter  in  morbid  specimens  after  death;  and  I  had  requested  my  clinical  assistant,  Mr. 
Edward  Palmer,  to  make  experiments  on  the  subject,  hj  keeping  portions  of  organs  m  • 
moist  state  excluded  firom  the  air,  as  I  expected  a  change  azialogona  to  that  of  adipoein 
woHid  be  found  in  them.  ^^ 
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tioD,  and  yet  constantly  moistened  by  blood-liquor,  as  for  instance  the 
cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  fibrous  tissue,  and  similar  structures  that  are 
the  results  of  disease.  Morbid  ossification  has  been  commonly  com« 
pared  to  the  natural  process  by  which  bone  is  formed;  but  it  resembles 
that  process  little  more  than  in  the  deposition  of  solid  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue:  where  the  tissue  itself  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  bone,  the  result  may  present  a  near  approximation  to 
true  osseous  structure,  as  is  the  case  with  ossified  cartilage :  but  when 
it  is  the  cardiac  valves  that  are  afiected,  the  calcareous  matter  forms 
plates  and  masses  which  have  only  a  remote  aflSnity  to  the  structure  of 
Done.^  In  fact  the  most  complete  specimens  of  petrifaction  gradually 
supervene  upon  the  deposit  of  aplastic  fibrin  in  lymphatic  glands,  in 
the  lungs,  on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes,  and  on  and  under  the 
lining  membrane  of  arteries ;  if  these  deposits  escape  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  softening,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  ultimately  converted  into 
masses  or  plates  of  calculous  or  stony  matter,  in  which  there  may  be 
little  or  no  animal  substance.  This  process  is  therefore  to  be  viewed 
as  almost  entirely  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  as  consisting  in  the  con- 
cretion and  accumulation  of  calcareous  salts,  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  the  debris  of  animal  matter.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
calcareous  matter  is  the  insoluble  residue  of  successive  acts  of  deposi- 
tion and  absorption ;  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  degenerating  albumen 
exerting  a  chemical  attraction  over  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  adjoining 
fluids;  but  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable  notion,  and  it  is  indeed 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  petrifaction  sometimes  occurs 
in  loose  cartilages  in  joints,  and  in  detached  concretions  in  veins,  (phle- 
bolites.)  Andral  and  Dr.  Carswell  are  of  opinion  that  these  concre- 
tions are  produced  by  the  gradual  ossification  of  little  clots  of  blood, 
which  are  first  consolidated  and  then  ossified. 

The  petrifactive  process  is  essentially  a  slow  one;  and,  as  a  sponta- 
neous change,  occurs  most  in  advanced  age ;  but,  like  other  forms  of 
degeneration,  it  may  be  induced  and  accelerated  by  infiammation,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  of  a  chronic  kind.  Thus  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  of  the  air-tubes,  and  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  are  generally  more 
or  less  ossified  in  old  people:  the  same  changes  are  also  very  apt  to 
occur  in  earlier  life,  in  consequence  of  repeated  or  prolonged  attacks 
of  inflammation  in  adjoining  parts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  various  modes  in  which  mor- 
bid ossification  tends  to  injure  the  structure  and  function:  it  renders 
the  textures  that  it  attacks  rigid,  inflexible,  inextensible,  inelastic,  and 
therefore  brittle  and  obstructive.  It  is  this  degeneration  in  particu- 
lar which  stiffens  the  gait,  shortens  the  breath,  and  weakens  the  circu- 
lation in  advanced  age  (§  48,)  and  which  makes  the  frame  unfit  to  bear 
shocks  or  sudden  changes,  that  it  is  capable  of  resisting  when  pos- 
sessed of  the  pliancy,  elasticity,  and  varying  powers  of  earlier  life.  And 
so  the  same  change  induced  by  disease  in  a  particular  apparatus,  such 
as  that  of  the  respiration  or  circulation,  reduces  that  apparatus  to  the 

1  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  hns  traced  in  the  stmctare  of  some  of  these  osseoos  deposits  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  dentine.  Trans,  of  PathoL  Society,  toI.  t.,  p.  86 :  see  also  toI.  yi., 
p.  300. 
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limited  capacity  of  decrepitude :  thus  a  young  or  middle-aged  pemm 
•with  asthmatic  breath  or  crippled  circulation,  is  to  this  extent  prema- 
turely old,  and  indeed  encounters  more  suffering  and  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  his  other  functions  and  feelings  are  active  and  impressible, 
and  tempt  him  to  efforts  which  the  straitened  organs  are  unable  to  bear. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  occasional  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma  and 
pulmonary  congestion  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  connexion  with  ossified 
bronchial  tubes;  and  that  painful  and  dangerous  paroxysms  of  angina 
often  supervene  when  the  arteries  and  valves  of  the  heart  are  in  the 
same  condition :  whilst  the  more  completely  or  uniformly  petrified  old 
man  remains  comparatively  free  from  similar  affiactions  so  long  as  he 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  vegetable  or  almost  mineral  quiescence.  These 
considerations  suggest  important  points  of  practical  application. 

Treatment  of  Degenerations. 

547.  It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
if  there  are  any  measures  which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  progress 
of  degeneration  of  structures,  they  are  such  as  tend  to  sustain  the  fi- 
tality  of  the  frame,  and  to  preserve  the  organic  functions  in  equally 
balanced  activity.  Hygienic  influences,  such  as  pure  air,  regular  ex- 
ercise, friction  of  the  surface,  baths  warm  or  cold,  as  the  system  can 
best  bear  them,  and  nutritious  and  carefully  selected  food  (§  60,  219,) 
deserve  the  first  mention.  Of  medicinal  agents,  those  generally  de- 
nominated tonics,  may  be  of  some  little  utility,  such  as  preparations  of 
iron,  bark,  arsenic  and  the  mineral  acids ;  but,  as  in  most  cacbectic  states, 
the  secretions  are  commonly  more  or  less  defective,  these  medicines  are 
not  well  borne  unless  they  are  combined  with  others,  such  as  altera- 
tive aperients  and  salines,  which  possess  the  power  of  obviating  the 
deficiency;  the  combination  is  presented  in  a  convenient  and  attractire 
form,  in  the  various  chalybeate  and  saline  mineral  waters  of  the  most 
frequented  spas.  These  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  persons  of  "worn 
out  constitutions,"  who  are  in  truth  more  or  less  subjects  of  degenera- 
tive structural  changes,  and  who  find  in  the  regular  routine,  and  healthier 
habits,  as  well  as  in  the  remedial  virtues  of  the  waters  and  baths  of 
these  places,  a  degree  of  relief  and  a  restoration  of  strength  which 
they  fail  to  obtain  from  medicinal  treatment  at  home. 

Partial  degenerations  are  promoted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  circulation  of  the  part,  commonly  from  congestion  or  in- 
flammation in  a  low  form ;  hence  the  treatment  should  comprise  the 
attempt  to  remove  or  counteract  such  local  derangement  by  the  em- 
ployment of  gentle  means,  chiefly  topical,  that  cannot  compromise  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient.  There  are  individual  remedies 
which  claim  to  be  especially  applicable  to  particular  kinds  of  dege- 
neration. 

Fibrous  and  granular  degenerations,  as  they  are  commonly  partial, 
and  result  from  continued  or  repeated  inflammations,  may  be  in  some 
measure  retarded  by  the  less  weakening  forms  of  antiphlogistic  rem^ 
dies,  as  for  instance  the  employment  of  counter-irritation,  local 
bathing,  and  friction  with  stimulant  liniments,  and  the  external  and 
internal  use  of  preparations  of  iodine,  and  the  alkalies.     These  means 
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are  serviceable  in  restoring  power  to  muscles  injured  b j  rheumatic  and 
other  kinds  of  inflammation,  which  tend  to  fibrous  degeneration.  Mer- 
cury is  generally  too  weakening  to  be  administered  as  an  internal  re- 
medy, but  it  is  sometimes  useful  when  applied  externally. 

The  peculiar  chemical  nature  of  fat,  and  its  special  relation  to 
particular  organs,  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  suggest  to  us  means  which 
may  tend  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  system,  and  its  substitu- 
tion for  the  more  highly  animalized  textures.  The  rigid  exclusion  of 
all  fatty  articles  of  diet,  the  moderated  use  of  saccharine  matter  and 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  adoption  of  lean  meats,  bread,  and  succu- 
lent vegetables  for  food,  conjoined  with  a  due  portion  of  salt  and  other 
condiments ;  the  promotion  of  free  circulation  and  respiration,  by  re- 
gular execcise  in  pure  air;  occasional  bathing  and  friction  to  promote 
the  action  of  the  skin ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  aided,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  medicines  which  augment  the  secretion  of  bile ;  such  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  adipose  cachexia  is  to  be  combated.  The 
tonic  remedies  recommendedin  degenerations  in  general,  are  also  unques* 
tionably  of  service  here,  particularly  the  various  preparations  of  iron 
and  quinine;  and  I  have  known  several  examples  of  temporary  benefit 
resulting  from  their  employment  in  oases  which  ultimately  proved  to 
include  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances  the  nitric 
or  nitromuriatic  acid  has  been  found  advantageous;  in  others,  ammo- 
nia ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  attach  some  meaning  to  the  peculiar  com- 
position of  these  agents — as  being  of  an  opposite  nature  to  fat — the 
acids  afibrding  abundance  of  oxygen  which  may  remove  a  part  of  the 
Buperfluous  fat,  and  both  these  and  ammonia  supplying  azote  which 
may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  animalized  plasma. 
The  disposition  which  fatty  material  has,  to  assume  the  solid  forms  in 
these  degenerations,  suggest  that  an  advantage  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  use  of  some  solvent  capable  of  liquefying  the  adipose  concretions ; 
and  I  know  of  no  agent  so  likely  to  possess  this  quality  as  the  liquid 
part  of  cod-liver  oil,,  the  power  of  which  to  remove  deposits  that  abound 
in  fat  will  shortly  again  come  under  notice. 

Very  little  is  known  of  any  measures  that  are  calculated  to  coun- 
teract the  calcareous  degeneration,  further  than  such  as  have  been 
already  recommended  with  the  general  object  of  sustaining  vital 
energies,  and  preventing  the  nutrition  of  parts  from  being  perverted  by 
inflammatory  or  congestive  disorder.  Hydrochloric  acid  exerts  a  re- 
markable solvent  power  on  salts  of  lime:  in  some  cases  moUities  ossi- 
um  has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  an  excessive  use  of  salt,  but 
it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  such  a  property  would  reach  to  the  mor- 
bid deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  textures.  Some  hints  have  been 
thrown  out  before,  regarding  the  expediency  of  limiting  the  subjects  of 
ossification  to  a  restricted  sphere  of  excitement  and  exertion  (§  546.) 
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SECTION  VI. 


DEPOSITS  IN  OR  UPON  TEXTURES. 


548.  The  term  deposits  is  applied  in  a  pathological  seDse,  to  nit- 
ters  'which  result  from  an  overflow  of  nutritive  material  beyond  die 
amount  that  is  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  textures.  The  Btnw> 
tural  lesions  hitherto  considered  are  alterations  of  the  textures  them- 
selves; deposits  are  new  matters  added  to  the  textures.  The  basis  of 
all  morbid  deposits  is  the  fibrinous  matter  of  the  blood ;  in  speaking  of 
the  products  of  inflammation  (§  450 — 3,)  we  have  described  their  vi- 
rieties  in  relation  to  their  plasticity  or  capability  of  organisation.  The 
same  relation  intimately  affects  the  character  of  depoBits,  which  take 
place  independently  of  inflammation,  as  results  of  overflow  and  perrer 
eion  of  the  material  of  reparative  nutrition,  which  so  may  be  either 
euplastic,  cacoplasticj  or  aplastic.  What  has  been  said  of  these  pecu- 
liarities of  perverted  nutrition  when  treating  of  inflammation,  has  an- 
ticipated the  necessity  of  alluding  to  them  in  detail  now,  and  it  ▼ill 
therefore  suffice  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arise  in- 
dependently of  inflammation. 


Euplastie  Deposits — Oieatrices} 

549.  When  a  living  part  is  wounded  or  injured,  the  breach  may  be 
repaired  in  four  different  ways: — 1.  By  the  'immediate  union"  of 
Dr.  Macartney.  2.  By  the  ^^  union  of  adhesion"  of  Hunter,  which  ii 
the  same  with  the  *^ healing  by  the  first  intention."  8.  By  the  ^de- 
velopment of  new  tissue"  from  nucleated  plasma;  and  4.  By  ^'snppii- 
rative  minulation."  It  was  once  a  general  opinion  amongst  patholo- 
gists, that  inflammation  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  repair; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  first  three  processes  enumerated  abore 
are  completed  without  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  that,  indeed, 
they  are  interfered  with  and  arrested  when  it  supervenes.  The  fourth 
process,  that  by  suppurative  granulation,  is  intimately  connected  with 
inflammatory  action,  and  therefore  its  consideration  does  not  belong  to 
this  part  of  our  subject,  although  incidental  allusion  to  it  cannot  he 
avoided.  The  connexion  of  inflammation  with  healing  operations  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  designed  for  increasing  the  plasticity  of  the  blood 
in  such  cases  as  are  deficient  in  this  quality,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  simpler  means  would  fail. 

Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  reparatiie 
process  by  Mr.  Paget,*  and  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  resume  of  his 
views  is  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter.^  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  is  derived  from  these  sources. 

The  first  method  of  healing,  that  by  im'jieJiate  union,  is  the  simplest 
and  most  desirable  of  all.     To  Pr.  >Iacartnev  the  merit  is  due  of  first 

'  Tl\o  fy»!v"winp  ivirftsTAphj  have  Won  irrittea  Vv  Dr.  Mann. 

•  Se^  l.cotiiro*  on  Nutri;:  n.  Movi.  Gai  .  154',*. 

*  :?c«  IMncipIes  of  Human  rbvslologr.  4lli  ed..  p.  572,  and  3d  ed.,  p.  C13. 
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pointing  out  how  little  inflammation  has  to  do  with  this  and  analogous 
operations,  and  that  in  general  the  reparative  powers  are  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  tendency  to,  or  presence  of,  inflammatory  action. 
Immediate  union  mostly  takes  place  in  slight  cuts,  like  those  which 
are  made  in  venesection,  and  in  larger  wounds  under  circumstances 
which  prevent  irritation  or  inflammation.  There  is  no  increased  red- 
ness or  swelling,  and  no  obvious  efi'usion  of  lymph.  Parts  that  are 
placed  in  close  contact,  and  without  any  intervening  substance,  simply 
grow  together.  As  Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  and  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, ^^  this  process  is  the  slowest  of  all,  but  this  is  of  litUe  conse- 
quence when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  unattended  with  pain  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  that  it  leaves  behind  the  best  description 
of  cicatrix."  ^  This  was  the  method  of  union  which  John  Hunter 
spoke  of  as  being  "by  the  first  intention."  He  believed  that  it  took 
place  through  the  medium  of  blood  intervening  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  becoming  subseq^uently  organized  into  a  living  bond.  But 
it  is  now  well  known  that  this  kind  of  union  only  takes  place  when  no 
Uood  remains  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wound. 

550.  The  "union  by  adhesion"  of  Hunter,  (union  by  first  intention 
of  modern  British  sur^eons,^  commonly  takes  place  in  incised  wounds, 
whose  sides  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect  coaptation.  The  connexion 
is  here  established  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  vacant  space,  and 
by  its  ultimate  organization  through  vessels  passing  into  its  substance 
from  both  surfaces;  this  bond  becomes  an  enduring  cicatrix  that  is 

r'  e  unlike  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  mere  fact  of  the  effusion  of 
tic  lymph  to  this  slight  extent  is  not  deemed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  inflammation.^  Whenever  inflammation  is  accidentally  set  up,  the 
bond  fails  to  perform  its  task.'  The  only  circumstance,  under  which  the 
supervention  of  inflammation  can  be  regarded  as  salutary,  is  when  there 
is  a  deficient  organizability  in  the  lymph,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood.  It  has  been  seen  (§  438)  that  inflammation  aug- 
ments the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  every  surgeon 
knows  that  there  are  cases  of  general  depression,  in  which  wounds  with 

tale  flabby  edges  will  not  heal  until  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation 
as  been  induced. 

'  Dr.  Macartney's  Trettise  on  Inflammation,  p.  178. 

*  The  following  obserration  made  by  myself  long  ago  illostrates  this  process : — I  made 
a  small  pin-hole  in  the  web  of  a  Arog's  foot ;  the  capillaries  that  were  divided  yielded  no 
Uood,  and  became  obstructed;  bat  the  circulation  continued,  although  sluggishly,  in 
those  adjoining,  which  were  distant  from  the  puncture  the  length  of  six  or  eight  blood- 
discs.  The  next  day,  these  Tessels  were  no  nearer;  but  the  circulation  through  them 
was  more  active,  and  the  hole  was  partly  filled  up.  On  the  third  day  it  was  completely 
80,  yet  no  moying  blood  could  be  seen  nearer  to  the  spot.  On  the  fifth  day  the  distri- 
bution of  visible  vessels  was  not  altered,  but  the  matter  with  which  the  hole  was  filled 
had  contracted  and  become  opaque,  so  that  the  at^oining  vessels  were  drawn  nearer  to- 
gether; tlie  opacity  prevented  my  seeing  whether  any  passed  through  the  cicatrix.'' — 
uulstonian  Lectures,  Med.  Qaz.,  July  80,  1841,  p.  721. 

*  Although  I  admit  that  inflammation  in  its  pronounced  form  !s  not  essentiid  to  this 
mode  of  reparation,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  it  in  the  process. 
When  a  frog*s  web  is  cut  or  pricked,  the  vessels  a<yoining  the  wound  are  immediately 
obstructed  by  coagulated  blood;  but  in  a  few  seconds,  those  just  beyond  become  enlarged, 
and  receive  an  increased  current,  and  it  is  this  determination  of  blood  toward  vessels 
which  are  obstructed,  which  causes  an  increased  transudation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
(2  410.)    If  this  do  not  amount  to  inflammation,  it  differs  from  it  only  in  degree. 
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551.  The  third  process  of  repair  takes  place  when  wounds  are  too 
extensive  to  be  healed  either  by  ^^mmediate  union/'  or  by  a  thinm- 
sinuated  '^  layer  of  coagulable  lymph/'  A  mass  of  nucleated  plasms  is 
first  formed,  and  then  new  tissues  are  developed  out  of  this.  Bat,  as 
Mr.  Paget  has  shown,  the  "filling  up ''  takes  place  very  differently  te- 
cordiDgly  as  the  part  is  excluded  from  air,  or  exposed  to  it.  In  the 
first  case  the  nucleated  plasma  is  developed  into  fibrous  texture  almost 
without  inflammation,  and  without  constitutional  irritation.  In  the 
second  case  it  is  developed  into  cells,  of  which  those  on  the  directly 
exposed  surface  degenerate  into  pus  globules,  and  are  cast  off.  Loctl 
inflammation  then  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  gives  rise  to 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  very  serious  drain  upon  the  system 
is  set  up.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  cold-blooded  animals  the  fint 
bland  form  of  this  mode  of  healing  is  accomplished,  even  although  the 
injured  part  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Dr.  Macartney  has  termed  this 
proceeding  the  "modelling  process,"  but  it  is  really  granulation  effected 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Nature  attempts  to  carry  out 
this  plan  whenever  an  injury  has  been  too  extensive  to  admit  of  its 
being  repaired  by  the  "immediate"  or  the  "adhesive"  union.  She 
does  so  by  forming  a  scab,  and  so  converting  an  exposed  into  a  covered 
surface,  whereby  the  irritating  presence  of  the  air  is  excluded,*  and  the 
healing  consequently  effected  without  inflanmiation  or  irritation,  is  it 
could  not  otherwise  be. 

552.  When  an  open  wound  is  healed  by  ^^suppurative  granulation," 
the  exposed  surface  is  first  "glazed"  over  by  a  layer  of  coagohted 
fibrin  and  colourless  corpuscles.  A  period  of  complete  inaction  then 
follows,  which  may  last  from  one  day  to  ten,  in  which  there  is  only  t 
slight  oozing  of  serous  fiuid;  this  is  what  Mr.  Paget  calls  the  "brood- 
ing time,"  in  which  either  good  or  evil  is  hatching.  The  commenco- 
mcnt  of  reparative  operations  is  marked  by  the  restoration  of  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  injured  part.  The  current  is  slower,  but  fuller  than 
usual ;  more  blood  on  the  whole  is  thrown  through  the  vessels,  and 
plastic  material  is  effused  from  them  in  consequence ;  this  material  b 
first  formed  in  cells,  but  those  in  the  deeper  parts  are  developed  into 
fibres,  out  of  which  the  substance  of  the  granulations  is  composed.  But 
those  on  the  surface  degenerate  into  pus  globules.  The  pus  constitutes 
a  sort  of  epithelial  layer  which  protects  the  fibrous  granulation  mass 
beneath.  In  this  new  blood-vessels  are  formed  by  outgrowth  from  the 
neighbouring  capillaries,  which  have  become  very  large,  and  often  even 
varicose.  "  The  vessel  first  presents  a  slight  dilatation  in  one,  and 
coincidently  in  another  point;  as  if  its  wall  yielded  a  little  near  the 
edge  or  surface.  The  slight  pouches  thus  formed  gradually  extend  is 
fluid  canals  or  diverticula  from  the  original  vessel,  still  directing  their 
course  towards  the  edge  or  surface  of  the  new  material,  and  are  crowded 
with  corpuscles  which  are  pushed  into  them  from  the  main  stream. 
Still  extending  they  converge:  they  meet;  the  partition  wall  that  is  at 
first  formed  by  the  meeting  of  their  closed  ends  clears  away,  and  a 
perfect  arched  tube  is  formeil,  through  which  the  blood,  diverging  from 
the  main  or  former  stream,  and  there  rejoining  it,  may  be  continuously 
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propelled."^  Sometimes  the  projecting  ponch  gives  way  soon  after  it 
nas  originated,  and  blood  corpuscles  escape  into  the  organizing  plasma. 
At  first  they  lie  clustered  confusedly  together,  but  soon  they  are  ga- 
thered into  the  direction  in  which  the  new  vessel  should  have  been 
formed,  and  so  ^'  channel "  out  a  way  into  the  opposite  capillary  pouch. 
This  variation  of  the  process  bears  out  Mr.  Traverses  remark,  that  the 
new  capillary  arch  formed  by  outgrowth  does  not  directly  carry  a 
stream  of  blood.  Isolated  corpuscles  enter  it,  and  oscillate  backwards 
and  forwards  in  it  for  some  hours  before  any  of  them  pass  through  it, 
•o  that  the  new  channel  cannot  be  regarded  as  only  burrowed  out  by 
a  file  of  corpuscles  pushed  in  from  behind,  as  some  have  maintained.^ 

Suppurative  granulation  differs  from  the  granulation  of  closed  wounds 
(the  modelling  process  of  Dr.  Macartney,)  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  exudation  corpuscles  deposited,  degenerate  into 
pUB  globules  in  the  one  case,  and  that  none  of  them  are  thus  wasted  in 
the  other.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  presence  of  inflammation  causes 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin  to  be  formed,  so  that  abundant  granu- 
lations are  made,  and  the  solution  of  continuity  is  filled  up  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  the  same  repair  is  effected  by  means  of  more  per- 
fectly developed  structures  in  the  absence  of  inflammation.  Rapidly 
formed  granulative  substance  almost  entirely  disappears,  subsequently 
to  the  complete  closing  of  the  wound.  Two  opposite  surfaces  of  firm 
granulation  will  sometimes  grow  together,  if  kept  in  contact  with  slight 
pressure.  There  arc  thus,  then,  two  principal  forms  which  materials 
effused  to  constitute  new  texture  may  assume :  namely,  the  fibrinous 
and  the  corpuscular.  In  the  former,  the  deposit  resembles  the  firm 
ooagulum  of  healthy  blood,  only  that  it  is  somewhat  more  distinctly 
fibrillated.  In  the  latter,  it  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  perfect 
eoagulation,  and  the  clot  is  replaced  by  an  aggregation  of  cells  re- 
Bembling  the  corpuscles  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  of  the  blood.  The 
two  forms  are  generally  more  or  less  mingled  together,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fibrin  predominates,  the  exudation  substance  is  firm  and 
plastic  and  organizable,  and  as  the  corpuscles  are  more  abundant  it 
tends  to  degeneration  (cacoplastic  or  aplastic.)  Inflammation  makes 
the  one  form  still  more  adhesive,  and  the  other  it  pushes  into  suppu- 
ration. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  coagulated  fibrin  of  the  blood  itself 
has  been  found  to  become  vascular,  and  more  or  less  organized.  Clots 
of  blood  independently  deposited  in  the  blood-vessels  have  been  rendered 
vascular,  and  coagula  effused  in  the  brain  in  apoplexy  have  been  found 

Eenetrated  by  vessels.  The  colouring  material  of  the  blood  does  not, 
owever,  seem  in  any  way  to  assist  the  process.  Blood  coagulated  in 
or  upon  a  wound  falls  off  in  a  scab  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Oairdner  has  lately  made  some  observations  that  counte- 

1  Pnget's  Lectures  in  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1849,  p.  72. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Trayers's  obserrations  which  controTerts  the  inference,  irhich 
is  drawn  from  numerous  other  facts,  that  the  motion  of  the  corpuscles  in  these  new 
^annels  is  deriyed  from  the  adjoining  capiUary  yessels.  The  oadUatozy  moyements  are 
those  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  are  seen  in  many  instances  on  the  arterial  side  of 
obstructed  capillaries.  No  current  of  blood,  or  file  of  red  corpuscles  can  pass,  until  there 
is  also  a  communication  with  the  yeins. — See  note,  p.  275. 
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nance  the  notion  long  since  held,  that  hlood  and  blood-vessels  may  be 
quite  independently  formed  in  e£fuscd  substance,  without  any  outgrowth 
from  neighbouring  capillaries.  He  adduces  one  case  in  which  a  false 
membrane  had  been  made  by  the  organization  of  a  clot  of  blood,  ef- 
fused into  the  arachnoid  cavity  in  consequence  of  an  injury.  It  exhi- 
bited a  large  varicose  blood-channel  without  any  very  definite  irtll, 
and  smaller  branching  vessels  with  distinct  parietes,  and  there  were 
in  the  large  channel  blood  corpuscles  of  all  dimensions,  the  smaller 
being  far  more  abundant  than  in  ordinary  blood.  The  appearance  iru 
that  which  a  rudimentary  forming  vessel  and  young  blood  would  hare 
presented,  and  there  was  no  organic  communication  with  neighbouring 

{»arts.'     Dr.  Quain  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society  specimens  en 
oose  fibrin  passed  from  the  urethra,  in  which  there  were  ramified  chan- 
nels closely  resembling  a  network  of  blood-vessels.' 

653.  Remedial  measures. — There  are  certain  influences  by  which 
the  performance  of  the  euplastic  process  may  be  aided ;  but  these  wj 
according  to  circumstances.  In  some  states  the  object  is  to  cause  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  the  injured  parts,  and  to  augment 
the  plasticity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient  eflh- 
sion  of  organizable  lymph  for  the  work  to  be  done.  More  often  the 
great  aim  should  be  to  prevent  inflammation.  All  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  ^^ immediate"  or  ^^ adhesive"  union, 
in  preferenco  to  any  other  mode  of  repair,  or  if  this  cannot  be  effeeted, 
to  induce  the  "  modelling  process,"  rather  than  suppurative  grannltr 
tion.  In  the  case  of  large  bums  on  the  bodies  of  children,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  being  pursued  by  nature,  often  determines  the  al- 
temative  of  life  or  death.  There  are  three  principal  things  to  be  done 
in  attempting  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  the  suppurative  in  the 
place  of  the  non-inflammatory  method  of  repair.  These  comprise — ^1, 
the  exclusion  of  air ;  2,  the  regulation  of  temperature ;  3,  the  constant 
application  of  moisture.  Dr.  Macartney  maintains  that  no  other  agent 
is  so  eSbctual  as  steam,  first  at  high  temperatures,  and  subsequently 
not  so  hot.  Water  dressing  commonly  answers  exceedingly  well  in 
preventing  inflammation.  It  operates  by  producing  such  a  degree  of 
cold  as  can  diminish  sensibility  and  vascular  action, —  and  as  Dr. 
Macartney  thinks,  can  approximate  the  condition  to  that  which  is  al- 
ways present,  in  the  reparative  process  of  cold-blooded  animals.  Ex- 
treme cold  would  altogether  arrest  the  operation  of  repair.  Dr. 
Grecnhow  of  Newcastle  substitutes  the  "modelling  process"  for  sup- 
puration in  oases  of  recent  burns,  by  forming  an  artificial  scab  for  them, 
by  liquefied  resinous  ointment, — and  he  states  that  he  can  prevent  sup- 
puration even  when  large  sloughs  are  thrown  off*.  Constitutional  treit- 
mont  materially  aids  the  adoption  of  juaioious  local  measures.  When 
intiuumiation  threatens  to  run  high,  and  convert  the  reparative  process 
i:i:o  a  ilostruotive  and  JecrraJinc  one,  it  must  be  met  bv  active  anti- 
p:/.0;:i?tio  moans.  If  thoro  bo  a  toiulouoy  to  low-toned  inflammation, 
aiul  ihoro  is  no:  suScion:  de:orm:na::ou  or  riohnoss  of  blood  to  cause 
;iu  oft\i<:on  of  lymph,  or  if  the  lymph  to  not  sufficiently  plastic  and  o^ 

'•  lMinbuT«h  ^I».*n:h'T  Jo  urn*:.  Oct.,  l^M.  p.  CJ*-. 
•  r«:lioIo^:c&I  rnkSMcticiu.  t;1  it.,  p.  2l.«o. 
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nnizable,  stimulants,  and  tonics,  with  nourishing  diet,  sometimes  aided 
DJ  the  addition  of  cod  liver  oil,  are  highly  serviceable.  The  power  of 
ft  pure  invigorating  atmosphere  to  render  the  healing  process  healthy 
is  often  very  remarkably  illustrated.  Nitric  acid  is  sometimes  useful, 
both  internally  and  externally,  probably  on  account  of  its  oxygenating 
properties  (§  216.)  When  wounds  are  affected  by  congestion,  rather 
than  by  determination  of  blood,  and  the  effused  plasma  is  converted 
into  loose  and  spongy  or  fungous  masses  which  project  from  the  ge- 
neral surface,  astringent  and  styptic  applications  are  often  of  very  de- 
cided service. 

For  farther  details  on  this  subject,  reference  must  be  made  to  works 
on  surgery. 

Cacoplastic  and  aplastic  deposits. 

554.  Under  various  circumstances  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  wounds  or  ulcers  may  be  repaired  by  lymph  which 
IS  cacoplastic  or  defective  in  organizability ;  the  cicatrix  resulting  from 
Bach  imperfect  repair  is  then  lower  in  the  scale  of  vitality  than  the 
texture  in  which  it  is  produced.  Thus  in  the  skin,  a  tough,  hard, 
opaque  white  fibro-cellular  structure  constitutes  the  cicatrix :  the  seams 
formed  on  the  healing  of  scrofulous  sores  sometimes  exhibit  this  cha- 
racter ;  the  blood,  in  this  case,  not  supplying  a  good  plastic  material. 
Sometimes  the  cause  of  degraded  organization  seems  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  wound,  or  in  some  modification  of  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
or  of  the  exudation  from  them,  as  in  the  scars  which  result  from  burns 
and  scalds,  and  from  certain  kinds  of  poisoned  wounds.  In  these  cases, 
the  cicatrix  is  dense  and  thick,  and  tends  to  further  contraction,  sub- 
aequently  to  its  first  formation,  and  this  causes  a  puckering  of  the 
parts,  and  often  great  distortion  of  the  integuments.  Deposits  similar 
to  these  cicatrices  have  been  noticed  in  internal  parts  after  chronic  and 
scrofulous  inflammation,  (§  479,  485,)  and  after  congestion  (§  311 ;) 
the  dense  fibro-cellular  and  fibro-cartilaginous  formations  that  occur 
on  and  under  serous  membranes  and  in  cellular  textures  are  of  this 
kind ;  and  so  also  are  the  indurated  interstitial  structure  which  cha- 
racterizes cirrhosis,^  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
as  well  as  certain  scars  and  consolidations  very  commonly  met  with  in 
the  lungs.  The  opaque,  tough  thickening  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
occasionally  attended  by  corrugation,  contraction,  and  rupture,  and 
the  similar  change  which  affects  the  coats  of  arteries,  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  class. 

The  structure  of  these  deposits  deserves  to  be  more  fully  investigated. 
They  appear  to  be  more  or  less  organized,  being  composed  of  irregular 
cells  and  nucleated  fibres,  imbedded  in  cranular  or  amorphous  solid 
matter  in  various  proportions  (§  424.)  Their  organization,  however, 
differs  much  in  degree,  some  being  vascular,  and  some  not;  but  they 

^  The  term  cirrhosis  (from  the  obsolete  Greek  word,  xi^^oc*  yellow^^  was  first  applied 
by  Laennec  to  the  contractile  disease  of  the  llrer;  because  the  interstitial  deposit  irhich 
oanses  the  contraction  is  often  jeUow  from  being  stained  with  bile.  The  term  is  there- 
fore obviously  inapplicable  to  contractile  deposits  in  the  lung  and  other  parts;  to  which 
the  name  has  neyertheless  been  applied.  The  epithets,  granular  or  contractile  deposit, 
are  more  generally  accurate  as  designations  of  these  forms  of  caooplastio  product. 
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are  all  inferior  in  this  sense  to  the  stmcture  "with  which  they  are  G<m- 
nected,  and  to  the  euplastic  deposits  above  described.     Although  rarely 
occurring  in  great  abundance  in  any  organ  or  structure,  except  in  con- 
sequence of  some  hyperaemia  of  the  part,  yet  in  a  small  extent  caoo> 
plastic  deposits  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  subjects  at  all  advanced  in 
life,  more  particularly  in  such  as  have  long  suffered  from  ill  health. 
The  opaque  thickening  of  the  membranes  investing  the  liver,  spleen, 
lungs,  heart,  and  brain,  often  arborescent  in  arrangement  from  its  a^ 
companying  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels — the  coarse  and  irregnltr 
granular  appearance  exhibited  in  limited  patches  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, especially  at  their  most  depending  portions,  in  which  some  of  the 
granules  are  commonly  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  viscus  when  it 
is  torn  off — the  partial  consolidations  of  the  lungs,  particularly  near 
their  apex — the  opaque  spots  on  the  covering  and  lining  membranes 
of  tho  heart  and  arteries — are  all  specimens  of  cacoplastic  deposits  re- 
sulting from  age  and  disease ;  and  the  more  the  nutrient  function  has 
been  degraded  in  the  individual,  the  more  abundant  these  deposits  are 
found.     Generally,  however,  they  attack  one  organ  in  particular,  in 
consequence  of  previous  disease  having  predisposed  it  to  suffer  (§  31, 
22.)     Thus  if  a  person  has  injured  the  function  or  structure  of  the 
liver  or  kidneys,  by  habits  of  intemperance,  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
injured  organ  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and  when,  in  tho  lapse  of  time,  age 
begins  to  tell  upon  the  nutritive  function,  it  then  becomes  the  subject 
of  contractile  or  granular  and  fatty  degeneration ;  and  this  may  d^ 
stroy  life  by  arresting  circulation  and  excretion,  &c.,  (§  170,  811)  be- 
fore other  organs  are  much  affected:  hence  the  occurrence  of  dropsj, 
jaundice,  albuminuria,  &c. 

555.  But  there  is  another  more  general  variety  of  cacoplastic  d^ 
posit,  which  takes  place  when  textural  nutrition  is  degraded  still  farther 
than  in  the  preceding  examples ;  this  is  the  semi-transparent,  miliary^ 
(jrai/y  and  towjh  ydlow  forms  of  tubercle.  Instead  of  (with  Laennec) 
classing  tubercle  under  the  vague  term  of  "  accidental  productions," 
or  (with  Carswcll)  as  a  "secretion  sui  generisy*  I  have  for  many  years 
been  induced  to  refer  it  to  a  degraded  condition  of  the  nutritive  ma- 
terial from  which  old  textures  are  renewed,  and  new  ones  formed;  and 
to  hold  that  in  its  origin  it  differs  from  the  normal  plasma  or  coagulablc 
lymph,  not  in  Icindj  but  in  degree y  of  vitality  and  capacity  of  organiza- 
tion.^ These  views  have  received  almost  demonstrative  confiraation 
from  the  microscopic  researches  of  Mr.  Gulliver  and  others,  which  hate 
detecteil  in  tubercle  the  materials  of  lymph,  in  a  degenerated  and  con- 
fused state,  the  cells  being  few,  irregular,  and  often  shrivelled,  with 
imperfect  nuclei,  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of  farther  development; 
no  fibres  being  perceptible,  and  the  main  substance  being  composed  of 
granular  or  amorphous  matter.*    Every  gradation  may  be  found  be- 

^  A  joniovrlint  similar  opinion,  tat  less  JeSnitely  expressed,  has  been  entertained  by 
Vr.  A*i*vn.  an^l  fiTUicrlv  bv  M.  Ar.drAl;  but  these  pathologists  seem  originaliy  toliATC 
rocAriiivl  tuWrole  as  boinir  oliietiv  the  product  of  a  laodined  form  of  inflammation. 

-  '*Ov^r]Misolos  miri?  or  loss  dobulfir  or  ovdl  are  seen  in  tubercles;  but  the  grannlir 
r-^ttcr  J  ropon^ioratos  as  tho  tuKrou'.^r  r.*:is<  iijcrcasos.  Ce'.ls  may  be  recogmised  in  the 
r.;".Ur\  tuborcles:  but  as  thev  ir.v-re&so  in  s".ro,  the  well-marked  and  complete  cells  di9- 
;'.y  y  c&r.     Tubercles  ar  pear  to  diS(^r  cascntiAllT  from  the  pUftic  exudations,  uufimach  •• 
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tween  euplastio  and  aplastic  deposits;  the  colls  and  fibres  \?hich  are 
the  representatives  of  organization  diminishing  in  number  and  com- 
pletenesS)  and  the  material  becoming  more  granular,  amorphous,  or 
more  abundant  in  fat  globules,  in  proportion  as  the  deposit  is  degraded, 
until,  in  opaque,  crude,  or  yellow  tubercle,  it  is  altogether  aplastic, 
consisting  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  granules  and  fat  globules,  inter- 
spersed with  the  mere  traces  or  remains  of  cells. 

I  consider  that  the  more  solid  forms  of  tubercle  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  cacoplastic  deposits ;  because,  although  destitute  of  vascularity, 
ihej  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  structure,  like  that  of  the  lower  kinds 
of  fibro-cartilage  and  granular  deposit.  In  the  semi-transparent,  gray, 
tough  yellow,  and  miliary  varieties,  vestiges  of  cells  and  fibres  are 
commonly  seen.  The  affinity  of  these  with  granular  degeneration 
(§  544)  and  fibrous  deposits  is  shown  by  their  commonly  occurring  in 
the  same  subjects,  and  by  their  frequently  exhibiting  the  same  tendency 
to  contraction.     In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  granular 

ihe  cells  of  tho  latter  not  only  grow  into  a  higher  organization,  but  increase  in  number 
towards  the  centre;  in  other  words,  plastio  matter  has  an  inherent  power  of  multiplying 
and  eroWing  organic  germs.  But  tubercle  has  no  such  power;  for  it  would  appear  that 
its  primitive  cells  can  only  retrograde  and  regenerate."  (Gulliver^ t  Appendix  to  Oerber't 
Anatomy,  p.  87.) — **If  a  tubercle,  or  even  the  tissue  of  the  lung  near  it,  be  slightly  com- 
pressed between  two  slips  of  glass  with  a  drop  of  water,  it  will  crumble  down  and  break 
to  pieces,  the  fluid  being  at  the  same  time  quite  white  or  milky.  This  white  appearance 
if  attributed  to  a  great  number  of  minute  ot^jects,  the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  the  tubercle.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  molecules,  granules, 
and  granulated  corpuscles,  of  Tarious  sizes,  of  aggregated  granules  without  any  tunic, 
•ad  of  collapsed  tunics  without  any  granules.  These  objects  are  mingled  with  a  great 
Many  shapeless  flakes  and  filaments,  which  are  no  doubt  fragments  of  the  membrane  of 
the  air-cells,  and  of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  which,  when  involved  in  a  tubercle,  be- 
eome  so  extremely  brittle,  that  they  must  necessarily  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
tiie  objects  occupying  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  granulated  corpuscles  of  a  tuber- 
cle are  sometimes  very  large,  (one-eight-hundredth  or  one- thousandth  of  an  inch;)  and 
the  molecules  and  granules,  which  are  very  conspicuous,  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the 
point  of  escaping  from  them.  .  .  .  The  semi-transparent  forms  of  tubercle  and  tu- 
Dercular  infiltrations  owe  their  peculiarity  to  a  great  relative  amount  of  granulated  vesi- 
cles, (eelU,  Gulliver;)  whereas  the  opaque  white  forms  of  tubercle  are  attributable  to  great 
numbers  of  isolated  granules." — (Mr,  Addison*s  ^* Experimental  andFractieal  Reaeardta" 
fe. ;  Trans.  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Association,  1843,  p.  287-8.)  Rokitansky  describes 
tabercle  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  pellucid  base,  with  elementary  granules  of  various 
magnitudes,  nucleus  formations  in  various  phases,  and  scanty  nucleated  cells.  '*  The 
nnelei  and  cells  are  often  to  a  great  extent  misshapen,  disorderly,  jagged,  angular,  bulging, 
domb-bell-shaped,  rudiment^,  stunted.''  (Pathol.  Anat.,  Sydenham  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i., 
p.  205.) — Rokitansky  views  tubercle  in  the  light  of  an  altered  fibrin;  and  he  considers 
miliary  tubercles  to  correspond  with  the  fibrinous,  and  the  yellow  tubercle  with  the 
croupous  variety  of  lymph. 

Very  similar  appearances  have  been  described  by  other  writers ;  and  although  some 
have  adhered  to  the  notion  of  some  peculiar  form  of  cell  or  corpuscle  as  characterizing 
tabercle,  the  general  inference  is  that  tubercle  is  an  imperfectly  organized  matter,  without 
anything  specific  or  distinctive  in  its  constituent  particles.  One  of  the  most  recent  au- 
thors, M.  Mandl,  describes  true  tubercle  as  an  amorphous  matter,  consisting  of  mere 
granules  or  molecules,  and  subject  as  unorganized  albumen  to  fatty  transformation. 
(^Archives  Orn.  de  Mid.,  1855.) 

These  various  observations  supply  microscopic  evidence  in  favour  of  views  regarding 
the  nature  of  tubercle,  which  I  have  long  held  and  taught,  and  to  which  I  was  led  by  on 
attentive  examination  of  the  common  characters  and  changes  of  lymph,  pus,  and  tubercle. 
A  brief  notice  of  these  views  may  be  found  in  the  four  editions  of  my  little  work  on  the 
«•  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  1828-40;  in  my  '*  Lectures  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  published  in  the  **^Iedical  Gazette,"  of  1837-8;  and  in  the 
«<  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.,  1840.  All  these  works  were  published  long 
before  any  of  tiie  above  microscopical  examinatioss  were  made. 
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disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  there  are  found  more  or  less  traces  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs,  the  chief  seat  of  its  deposition;  and  in  very  few 
instances  of  chronic  phthisis  have  I  failed  to  find  some  degree  of  gra- 
nular disease  in  the  liver  or  kidneys.  In  acute  phthisis  and  in  acute 
granular  disease,  local  causes  accelerate  the  degenerative  change  to  a 
destructive  extent  in  one  organ,  before  there  is  time  for  others  to  be- 
come  affected. 

556.  We  novr  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  cacoplastic  deposits  bj 
a  few  examples.  The  dense  false  membranes  formed  on  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes  may  be  often  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  radiated 
wrinkling  or  puckering  of  the  adjoining  parts,  indicating  that  the  ab- 
normal substance  has  shrunk  in  size  subsequently  to  its  being  first  laid 
down.  A  similar  contraction  is  noticed  in  the  deposits  that  occur  on 
and  under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  its  valves,  and  here  it 
causes  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  mechanism.  The  narrowing  of  the 
chest  in  some  cases  of  pleurisy  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  the  same  pro- 
perty of  cacoplastic  deposits.  This  tendency  of  false  membranes  to 
contract  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Laennec;  and 
the  fact  has  been  subsequently  applied  by  Dr.  Uarswell  to  explain  the 
diminished  size  of  the  liver  in  cirrhosis,  which  he  considers  to  be  due 
to  a  deposition  in  the  intravascular  filamentous  texture  prolonged  from 
the  capsule  of  Glisson.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  contractile  de- 
posit  in  cirrhosis  is  exclusively  confined  to  one  texture,  but  believe  that 
it  is  generally  exuded  from  the  distended  blood-vessels.  False  mem- 
branes, which  exhibit  the  same  contractile  character,  are  sometimei 
found  on  the  free  surface  of  serous  membranes,  and  especially  aloDg 
the  course  of  the  vessels  (veins  as  well  as  arteries ;)  and  depressions 
caused  by  atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  beneath  these  deposits 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  liver  and  lung.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  deposits  originate  in  a  fibrinous  material  exuded  from  the  vessels 
in  certain  pathological  states,  (congestion,  chronic  inflammation,  and 
mal-nutrition,)  and  forming  a  dense  structure  of  low  vitality,  which 
tends,  by  its  subsequent  contraction,  to  constrict  and  compress  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  so  more  or  less  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of 
blood  through  them,  and  consequently  to  derange  their  nutrition  and 
vital  operations.  The  same  tendency  is  evinced  in  the  higher  (less 
aplastic)  forms  of  tuberculous  disease.  Miliary  or  granular  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  when  in  considerable  numbers,  and  not  soon  softening, 
cause  a  contraction  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  chiefly  at  the  upper 
part,  and  a  corresponding  collapse  in  this  portion  of  the  chest.  I 
have  met  with  many  cases,  in  which  a  sinking  in  of  the  infra-clavisn 
region  has  taken  place  before  any  symptoms  of  softening  or  excavation 
have  occurred ;  indeed  this  is  a  very  common  sign  of  the  presence  of 
tubercles  which  remain  long  stationary.  The  still  greater  amount  of 
structural  collapse,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  tuberculous  lesions,  al- 
though partly  dependent  on  other  causes,  is  also  still  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  contraction  of  cacoplastic  deposits  in  the  lungs  and 
pleura.  In  the  peritoneum  agglutinated  tubercles  often  cause  consi- 
derable contraction;  I  have  seen  the  omentum  puckered  up  by  them 
into  a  knotty  mass. 
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The  microscopic  examination  of  cacoplastic  deposits  at  different 
stages  of  their  formation,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  process.  When  recent,  the  effused  matter  consigts  of  fibres 
with  a  great  quantity  of  granular,  and  more  or  less  of  amorphous  sub- 
stance, with  or  without  an  admixture  of  cells.  At  a  later  period,  and 
after  it  has  contracted,  it  is  much  more  tough,  and  it  is  then  found  to 
be  more  distinctly  fibrous,  much  of  the  granular  and  amorphous  matter 
having  disappeared.  Old  contractile  adhesions  and  cicatrices  are  still 
denser,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  are  seen  to  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  closely  interwoven  fibres,  differing  from  those  of  fibro- 
cartilaginous tissue  only  in  being  less  regular  and  distinct.  Gray  or 
granular  tubercles  wither  and  become  more  tough  or  homy  ("  cornify  " 
— Mokitanskt/)  and  thus  remain  quiescent.  It  appears  therefore  that 
it  is  by  the  partial  absorption  of  the  granular  and  amorphous  portion 
of  the  deposit  and  by  the  closer  approximation  of  the  fibrous,  or  more 
organised  constituent,  that  the  condensation  takes  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  structure  so  contracted  is  subsequently  less  liable  to  the 
further  degeneration  to  which  cacoplastic  deposits  are  prone.  Certain 
it  is,  that  of  different  portions  of  cacoplastic  deposit  in  the  lungs  and 
elsewhere,  those  that  are  contracted  remain  unchanged^  whilst  the  rest 
pass  into  the  aplastic  state  of  opaque  and  softened  tubercle.  The  con- 
tractile process  seems,  therefore,  to  raise  the  deposit  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard, so  that  although  still  inferior  in  vitality  to  the  adjoining  textures, 
it  gets  to  be  tolerated  by  them,  so  to  speak.  But  this  very  change 
may  seriously  injure  the  textures  of  organs,  by  contracting  and  com- 
pressing their  vessels,  and  interfering  with  their  nutrition  and  other 
fanctions,  and  in  this  respect  therefore  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
highest,  or  most  animalized  variety  of  degeneration,  the  fibrous,  which 
has  already  been  described  (§  543.)  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  con- 
tractile diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  gradually  infrmge  on  the  cir- 
culation and  secretion  of  these  organs,  and  eventually  prove  fatal 
(§  249,  375.)  The  contraction  which  takes  place  near  the  apices  and 
roots  of  the  lungs,  in  the  more  limited  and  therefore  more  chronic  va- 
rieties of  pulmonary  tuberculous  disease,  often  lays  the  foundation  of 
emphysema  of  the  organ  and  habitual  asthma.  I  have  notes  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  illustrative  of  this  fact:  but  such  details  belong  rather 
to  special  than  to  general  pathology,  and  are  reserved  for  another 
work.  It  is  a  similar  change  in  the  deposit  formed  under  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  passages  that  constitutes  the 
strictures,  which  cause  so  much  distress  and  disorder  in  these  canals. 

557.  Having  described  the  less  degraded  and  degenerating  form  of 
cacoplastic  deposits,  it  now  remains  to  notice  the  variety  which  is  of  a 
lower  character,  and  which  tends  to  become  aplastic.  This  includes  all 
the  commoner  forms  of  tubercle.  In  the  granular,  miliary  gray,  or 
drab-coloured  tubercles  of  serous  membranes  and  of  the  parenchy- 
mata  of  organs,  there  is  found  a  dense  homogeneous  solid,  closely  re- 
sembling some  of  the  cacoplastic  deposits  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  resemblance,  and  even  identity  of  these,  may  often  be 
very  well  traced  out  in  chronic  or  subacute  arachnitis,  peritonitis,  and 
pleuritis ;  portions  of  the  affected  membrane  are  covered  with  diffused 
25 
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patches  of  semi-opaque  deposit,  which  no  one  would  hesitate  to  call  false 
membrane ;  whilst  in  other  parts  separate  granules  of  precisely  the  same 
deposit  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  granular  or  miliary  tubercle.  Bnt 
(it  may  be  asked)  how  comes  it  here  to  assume  the  granular  form? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  obseryations  pre- 
viously made,  on  the  products  of  inflammation  (§  449,)  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  an  inflamed  membrane  is  at 
first  granular,  and  that  it  would  continue  to  be  so,  if  it  were  not  drawn 
or  spread  into  threads  or  films  by  the. friction  or  pressure  of  the  sur- 
faces where  it  is  poured  out ;  several  examples  were  there  cited,  to 
show  that  in  the  absence  of  such  friction  or  pressure,  the  granular  ap- 
pearance is  preserved  even  in  acute  inflammation.  In  scrofulous  and 
chronic  inflammation,  the  matter  effused  is  from  the  first  less  ductile 
and  more  consistent,  and  the  granular  condition  consequently  more 
generally  prevails  and  remains  even  in  spite  of  pressure  and  friction: 
and  it  is  admitted,  that  the  product  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  always  more  or  less  gra- 
nular. In  acute  inflammation  in  tuberculous  subjects,  recent  lymph  is 
commonly  studded  with  opaque  granules,  which  subsequently  assume 
the  character  of  tubercles. 

But  tubercular  deposit  is  not  always  preceded  by  inflammation.  In 
many  cases,  tubercles  are  found  so  extensively  disseminated  through 
different  textures,  after  few  or  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  modi- 
fied textural  nutrition.  The  cell-germs  by  which  the  organized  fabric 
is  renewed,  are  imperfect  at  particular  points ;  granular  or  amorphous 
matter  is  deposited  at  each  of  these  from  the  plasma,  and  concretes 
without  fibres  or  regular  cells  being  developed  in  it ;  and  a  granula- 
tion then  appears,  and  gradually  hardens.  Where  a  granule  has  once 
been  formed,  it  becomes  a  nucleus  for  further  concretion :  a  new  h^ 
bit  or  mode  of  nourishment  is  established  at  the  spot;  or,  to  speak  less 
figuratively,  the  cacoplastic  matter  present  in  the  blood  plasma  is 
drawn  thither  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  fat  attracts  fat,  or 
bone  attracts  osseous  particles;  perhaps  this  process  is  not  altogether 
different  from  crystallization,  a  supposition  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  Mr.  Gulliver*s  experiments  a  deposit  of  new  osseous  matter 
occurred  in  dead  bone  which  had  been  placed  within  a  living  inflamed 
one.  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.)  But  however  this  may  be,  ther^ 
suit  is,  that  the  granular  tubercle  grows  until  it  attains  the  size  of  a 
millet-socJ,  a  hemp  seed,  or  rarely  even  that  of  a  small  cherry-stone: 
if  subjected  to  pressure,  it  slightly  spreads  or  flattens  into  various  shapes. 

The  microscopic  character  of  these  miliary  or  granular  tubercles  is 
the  abundant  presence  of  minute  and  often  irregular  granules,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  fibres  and  cells,  of  which  mere  traces  only  can 
be  seen,  at  least  in  the  olvlor  specimens.  The  granules  arc  aggregated 
togothor  by  an  amorphous  material,  the  solidity  of  which  gives  hard- 
ness and  some  transliiconcy  to  the  mass;  acetic  acid  and  alkalies  dis- 
solve or  make  transpiiront  this  cement,  loosen  the  granules,  and  ren- 
der them  distinct.  In  chemical  nature  granular  tubercle  is  albuminous 
with  a  little  fat  in  its  composition;  the  latter  in  minute  molecules  here 
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and  there,  occupying  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  granules ;  the  albumen 
probably  constituting  the  amorphous  cement  alluded  to  above-  In  all 
this  there  is  a  close  analogy  to  the  granular  degeneration  of  textures 
(§  544,)  of  which  doubtless  tubercular  deposition  is  but  a  kind  of  ex- 
aggeration. 

Miliary  tubercles  exhibit  a  considerable  variety  in  size  and  consis- 
tence according  to  their  age.  When  recently  formed,  they  are  plump, 
and  although  feeling  harder  than  the  surrounding  texture,  yet  they  can 
be  crushed  with  firm  pressure  between  the  fingers.  But  in  lapse  of 
time  they  contract  in  size  and  become  tougher,  so  that  no  pressure  can 
crush  them.  This  change,  termed  by  Rokitansky,  Comefaction^  is  in 
the  lung  accompanied  by  a  darkening  of  colour,  so  that  old  tubercles 
are  often  quite  black.  This  is  usually  an  indication  of  the  tubercle 
having  become  quiescent  or  obsolete,  and  having  little  tendency  to  de- 
generation into  the  yellow  form. 

558.  Tubercles  rarely  occur  in  numbers  or  spread  much  without  ex- 
hibiting another  change  of  appearance.  They  lose  their  semi-trans- 
parency, and  become  of  an  opaque  or  dead  pale-ycIIow  hue,  like  the 
colour  of  raw  potato  or  parsnip.  This  marks  the  transformation  to  crude 
yellow  tubercle  first  described  by  Laennec;  and  this  is  the  result  of  a 
farther  degradation  or  degeneration  of  the  deposit.'  The  few  fibres 
and  cells  which  are  to  be  detected  in  gray  tubercle  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable here,  interstitial  hyaline  or  amorphous  solid  is  greatly 
diminished,  oil  globules  appear  in  its  stead,  and  the  mass  becomes  pro- 
portionally less  coherent  and  more  granular,  and  is  now  indeed  quite 
aplastic.  Generally  the  change  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  mass ;  appa- 
rently because,  there  being  no  permeating  vessels,  the  centre  is  the  far- 
thest removed  from  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  blood.  The  cornea,  and 
other  non-vascular  textures,  occasionally  become  opaque  in  a  similar 
way  in  consequence  of  deficient  supply  of  sustaining  nutriment  in  the 
plasma,  and  may  indeed  entirely  lose  their  organization  (§  269.)  A 
parallel  form  of  degradation  is  that  i?hich  is  observed  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues  into  granular  matter,  recently  pointed 
out  as  resulting  from  mal-nutrition  (§  544.)  But  not  only  will  deficient 
supply  of  healthy  plasma  promote  the  transformation  of  tubercle  from 
gray  to  opaque ;  an  undue  flow  or  accumulation  of  blood,  produced  by 
congestion  or  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  also  accelerate 
the  change,  just  as  the  same  occurrence  hastens  the  disintegration  of 
lymph  and  of  compressed  textures,  the  conversion  of  the  plastic  into 
the  aplastic,  through  the  increased  warmth  and  afflux  of  fluids  exalting 
chemical  affinities  in  a  material  which  has  none  of  that  vital  power  of 
resistance  by  which  living  tissues  maintain  their  integrity. 

559.  But  tubercle  is  frequently  deposited  at  first  in  this  yellow, 
opaque  state ;  this  circumstance  then  indicates  the  still  more  degraded 
condition  of  the  nutritive  function:  the  most  extensive  forms  of  tuber- 
culous disease  commonly  present  most  of  this  aplastic  matter.  In  rapid 
phthisis,  whether  resulting  from  acute  inflammation  in  a  scrofulous  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  excessive  prevalence  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  (caco- 
plastic  matter  in  the  blood)  yellow  tubercle  generally  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  deposit;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  its  resemblance  to, 
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and  connexion  with,  coagnlable  lymph,  may  be  best  seen.^    Yellow 
tubercle  is  rarely  so  hard  or  so  tough  as  the  gray  or  semi-transparent 
kind;  and  in  such  cases  of  rapid  deposit  as  those  just  mentioned,  it  is 
often  very  much  softer  and  more  friable.    Now,  this  state  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  change  to  which  the  lowest  forms  of  tubercle  par- 
ticularly tend — that,  namely,  of  maturation  and  softeninff  into  a  sub- 
stance of  cheesy  consistence.     The  conversion  of  gray  into  opaque  to- 
bercle,  and  the  subsequent  farther  softening  of  the  latter,  seems  to  be 
the  converse  of  the  contractile  process  to  which  the  higher  class  of 
cacoplastic  deposits  are  prone :  in  that  (the  contractile  process)  the  de- 
posit becomes  more  dense  and  organized :  in  this  (opaque  change  and 
softening,)  it  becomes  less  dense,  and  loses  the  little  trace  of  structure 
which  it  possessed;  it  degenerates  into  an  amorphous  granular  mass; 
and  being  lifeless  it  is  no  longer  nourished ;  but  its  granules  lose  their 
cohesion,  and  become  disintegrated  by  spontaneous  softening,  aided 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  adjoining  fluids.    Mr.  Oulliver  long  ago 
noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  of  fat  globules  in  softened 
tubercle,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  observers. 
In  fact,  from  the  time  that  tubercle  begins  to  assume  the  opaque  form, 
oil  globules  appear  to  increase  in  it,  and  this  goes  on  until  it  is  either 
softened  and  eliminated,  or  has  undergone  the  petrifactive  change  to 
be  described  hereafter.     The  conversion  of  gray  into  yellow  tubercle, 
and  the  maturation  and  softening  of  the  latter,  appear  therefore  to  be 
dependent  on  a  fatty  degeneration,  resembling  that  which  takes  place 
in  fibrinous  deposits  (§  454,)  and  in  nourished  textures  (§  545.) 

The  increase  of  fatty  particles  in  old  pus  (§  460,)  in  the  atheroma 
of  arteries,  and  in  the  chronic  inflammatory  deposits  and  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  was  adduced  in  the  former  editions  to  show,  that  fat  is  some- 
times a  debris  of  animal  matter,  as  it  is  when  flesh  out  of  the  body  is 
converted  into  adipocire  (§  643.)  The  detection,  by  Dr.  Davy,  of 
oleine  and  margarine  in  opaque  exudation  corpuscles  in  the  lungs  (§  54o) 
and  the  observation,  by  myself  and  others,  of  numerous  fat  globules  in 
deposits  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  and  in  the  vegetations  on  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  were  formerly  adduced  to  show  a  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  in  all  degenerated  plasmata ;  and  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  minute  arteries  of  the  brain,  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  other  organs,  has 
long  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Gulliver:  ^  but  the  most  complete  con- 
firmation of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  researches  of  Dr.  R.  Quain, 
before  alluded  to  (§  545,)  and  in  several  subsequent  contributions  on 
fatty  degeneration,  especially  in  the  discovery  by  Kilian  and  Rainey, 
of  fatty  transformation  of  the  uterus  after  parturition.  In  many  in- 
stances the  fatty  matter  presents  itself  in  a  solid  form,  (either  crystal- 
lized or  in  granules,)  rather  than  as  distinct  oil  globules ;  and  this  fact 
suggests  that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  quality,  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity,  of  the  fat  that  is  contained  in  the  deposits,  and  that  this  pro- 

^  The  affinity  between  lymph  and  tubercle  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  older  writers; 
and  after  it  had  been  kept  out  of  view  by  the  too  exclusive  adoption  of  the  opinions 
of  Baylo  and  Laennec,  it  was  ngain  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Alison.  (Trans,  of  Mcdicv- 
Chhrurg,  Soo.  of  Edin.,  vols.  i.  and  iii.) 

1  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  1843;  and  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1843. 
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bablj  prevents  its  absorption.  These  considerations  which  have  before 
been  noticed  in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  fatty  degeneration  (§  545,) 
prove  that  morbid  deposits  are  amenable  to  the  law  of  fatty  or  hydro- 
carbonaceous  transformation  in  common  with  natural  structures;  and 
that  they  are  indeed  more  liable  to  this  sinking  in  the  scale  of  organic 
composition  in  consequence  of  their  low  vitality,  and  of  their  extravascu- 
lar  position  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  decarbonising  influence 
of  the  circulating  blood.  As  the  change  is  in  a  great  measure  spon- 
taneous, and  as  it  is  promoted  by  moderate  moisture,  it  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  tubercle,  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  the  mineral 
transformation  or  petrifaction  ensues.  But  if  the  deposit  be  still  far- 
ther deprived  of  the  preserving  influence  of  the  living  textures,  whilst 
it  is  kept  moist  by  the  exhalation  from  the  surrounding  congested  ves- 
sels, a  softening  and  decomposition  more  rapid  and  ofifensive  than  that 
of  fatty  degeneration  may  take  place ;  and  in  extreme  cases  verffes 
upon  gangrene.  Thus  when  many  tubercles  soften  early  and  largely, 
they  do  so  by  a  decomposition  which  is  more  rapidly  destructive;  and 
this,  by  generating  matter  that  is  offensive  to  the  adjoining  textures 
and  to  the  whole  frame,  causes  the  local  and  constitutional  irritation, 
so  strongly  marked  in  acute  cases  of  a  phthisical  kind. 

560.  In  these  successive  changes  of  tuberculous  matter,  as  well  as 
in  its  original  deposition,  the  adjacent  living  parts  have  an  intimate 
concern.  A  miliary  tubercle  may  cause  irritation  and  obstruction  to 
the  contiguous  textures  from  its  first  formation.  The  extent  to  which 
it  does  this  depends  on  the  natural  or  acquired  vascularity  and  excita- 
bility of  the  part,  the  character  of  its  function,  and  the  precise  situa- 
tion and  size  of  the  tuberculous  deposit.  Thus,  there  is  more  tendency 
to  mischief  and  rapid  change  in  vascular  and  parenchymatous  textures 
than  in  serous  membranes.  When  the  irritation  is  very  slight,  it  may 
merely  lead  to  so  much  determination  of  blood  as  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  gray  tubercle.  When  it  is  more  severe,  it  may  cause 
the  conversion  of  gray  into  yellow  tubercle,  its  farther  increase  in  this 
form,  and  its  softening.  If  the  irritation  be  still  greater,  inflamma- 
tion is  excited  around  the  deposit ;  traces  of  its  existence  are  often  seen 
after  death  in  the  form  of  an  areola  of  vascular  redness ;  the  products 
of  this  inflammation  (pus,  lymph,  mucus,  and  serum,)  tend  to  hasten 
the  softening  of  the  tubercle,  and  the  evacuation  of  its  substance,  min-  ^ 
gled  with  their  own,  by  ulceration  through  adjoining  open  surfaces.  Or, 
being  more  solid  and  plastic,  they  lead  to  the  formation  of  consolida- 
tions, or  false  membranes,  around  the  tubercle,  and  so  to  the  limitation 
of  the  irritating  influence.  Thus,  although,  as  just  stated,  the  opacity, 
maturation,  and  softening  of  tubercle  depend  essentially  on  progressive 
degeneration  and  destruction,  these  changes  are  nevertheless  hastened 
and  modified  by  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

561.  In  the  absence  of  the  circumstances  specified  above,  as  tending 
to  promote  the  increase  or  the  farther  change  of 'tubercle,  it  may  re- 
main comparatively  harmless  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  subse- 
quently to  its  first  deposition ;  but  then  it  often  exhibits  a  peculiar 
transformation  which  may  be  considered  to  be  more  spontaneous  and 
of  a  chemical  nature.     This  is  altogether  different  from  the  change  of 
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the  less  cacoplastic  forms  by  contraction,  already  noticed  as  implying 
an  elevation  of  the  deposit  to  the  condition  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  nourished 
and  preserved  as  a  living  part.    In  the  lungs,  consolidations  commonly 
remain  for  a  long  time  without  any  contraction,  and  become  deeply 
blackened  by  an  accumulation  of  the  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the 
pulmonary  texture.  But  yellow  and  softened  tubercle,  if  not  evacuated, 
in  time  becomes  replaced  by  a  plastery  or  putty-like  matter,  composed 
chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  often  containing  solid 
concretions,  consisting  entirely  of  such  earthy  matter.     This  petrifae- 
tive  transformation  recalls  to  mind  what  has  been  spoken  of  in  relation 
to  cacoplastic  depositions  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  and  on  serous  mem- 
branes (§  544,  553,)  and  as  constituting  the  structural  alteration  that 
is  erroneously  called  ossification ;  and  it  establishes  the  fourth  a^d  last 
parallel  which  connects  tubercular  change  with  the  degenerations  that 
kindred  textures  undergo  from  the  influence  of  age  or  disease ; — that, 
namely,  of  osseous  or  mineral  transformation.     The  calcareous  con- 
version of  tubercle  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  or- 
ganic matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  earthy  salt  deposited  in  its  place. 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  true  petrifaction  of  organized  bodies, 
the  silica  or  calcareous  substance  being  substituted  molecule  for  mole- 
cule, for  the  organic  principles :  so  that  when  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  stone,  it  is  moulded  in  the  original  form  of  the  organized 
body.     This  is  very  important,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  animal 
matter  of  tubercles  may  be  absorbed.     The  occasional  absorpticm  of 
tuberculous  matter  is  also  illustrated  by  its  accumulation  in  the  bron- 
chial and  mesenteric  glands,  which  sometimes  contain  it  when  the  longs 
and  the  intestines  present  only  cicatrices,  with  some  cretaceous  matter 
in  them.     Tubercle  very  commonly  exhibits  the  petrifactive  change  in 
the  bronchial  glands  too ;  the  concretions  often  found  in  these  situations 
may  generally  be  ascribed  to  this  source. 

662.  The  circumstances  which  degrade  the  material  of  nutrition,  and 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  matter,  may  be  either 
local  or  general.  Of  the  local  causes,  congestion  and  the  lowest  and 
most  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
capable  of  determining  cacoplastic  deposits ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  general  cause  also  more  or  less  operates — that 
is,  a  degraded  state  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  Congestions  and 
chronic  inflammations  certainly  do  cause  cacoplastic  deposits ;  but  then, 
such  congestions  and  chronic  inflammations  do  not  easily  occur  in 
healthy  subjects ;  and  the  want  of  health  implies  that  there  is  some 
fault  in  the  blood  plasma.  Practically,  it  is,  however,  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  influence  should  be  kept 
in  view,  for  the  former  is  often  more  tractable  than  the  latter,  and  by 
obviating  it,  slighter  degrees  of  disorder  of  the  plasma  may  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  jnischief.  The  general  cause,  when  present  in  high 
degree,  loads  nevertheless  to  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  deposition,  as  a 
mere  modification  of  ordinary  textural  nutrition,  and  independently  of 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  or  even  of  congestion.  It  then  con- 
stitutes the  chief  oloment  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  or  tuberculous  ca- 
chexia, and  as  has  boon  before  stated,  the  most  obvious  physical  con- 
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dition  in  this  is  defect  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  excess  of  the  fibrin  in 
the  blood  (§  185,  211.)  In  this  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  there 
is  an  increased  disposition  to  deposit,  and  often  an  abundance  of  the 
plastic  or  crude  nutritive  material,  but  there  is  also  an  imperfect  vita- 
lity or  organizabilitj  of  this  material,  so  that  when  deposited,  instead 
of  being  completely  assimilated  to  the  textures,  it  forms  the  degenerated 
structures  or  mere  granular  or  amorphous  substances  which  have  been 
described.  But  when  this  condition  of  the  nutritive  fluid  is  present, 
such  low  deposits  must  be  promoted  by  all  varieties  of  hyperaemia,  and 
they  must  also  abound  most  in  organs  which  receive  the  largest  amount 
of  blood.  Where  most  blood  goes,  there  too  the  most  of  its  depravity 
must  be  carried.  Hence,  the  peculiarly  pernicious  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion of  internal  organs,  and  especially  of  the  lungs,  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects. Even  acute  inflammation  is  then  too  often  unable  to  raise  the 
nutritive  material  to  that  plastic  standard  in  which  it  can  be  organized 
or  absorbed,  or  to  place  it  in  that  condition  in  which  it  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  complete  suppuration  whereby  it  maybe  speedily 
excreted ;  and  the  matter  thrown  out  is  merely  cacoplastic  or  curdy 
lymph,  remarkable  for  its  opacity  and  want  of  cohesion,  or  it  is  a  ca- 
seous kind  of  pus,  inorganizable,  inert.  Irremovable  by  absorption,  and 
permanently  obstructing  or  compressing  the  structures  in  which  it  ac- 
cumulates, until  it  gradually  excites  an  irregular  destructive  suppura- 
tion or  ulceration  in  them,  forming  vomicae,  or  imperfect  abscesses  per- 
vading their  substance,  and  destitute  of  walls  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  healing  process :  under  the  depressing  and  irritating  influence  of 
the  morbid  matter  decaying  and  becoming  decomposed,  the  body  wastes 
and  is  harassed  with  hectic  fever,  night-sweats,  and  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea. So  likewise  fevers,  by  causing  congestions  in  organs,  may  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  these  deposits,  and  so  ultimately  to  tu- 
berculous disease. 

563.  The  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  are  far  more  commonly  the 
seat  of  tubercles  than  any  other  parts ;  when  found  elsewhere,  they  are 
nearly  always  yet  moro  abundantly  present,  and  in  more  advanced 
stages,  in  these  parts.  But  the  situation  of  the  more  marked  develop- 
ment of  tuberculous  disease  varies  also  with  the  age  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  M.  Papavoine  found  that  in  children  yellow  tubercle  occurs  most 
frequently  and  abundantly  in  the  cervical  and  mesenteric  glands ;  next 
in  the  spleen,  pleura,  liver,  and  small  intestines ;  then  in  the  large  in-' 
testines  and  peritoneum ;  and  more  rarely  in  other  parts.  In  350  con- 
sumptive cases  ^chiefly  adult)  examined  by  M.  Louis,  there  were  tuber- 
cles in  the  small  intestines  in  one-third  of  the  whole ;  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  in  one-fourth ;  in  the  large  intestines,  in  a  ninth ;  in  the  cervi- 
cal glands,  in  a  tenth;  in  the  lumbar  glands  in  a  twelfth ;  in  the  spleen 
in  a  fourteenth ;  and  in  other  organs  in  smaller  proportions. 

The  greater  liability  of  the  lungs  to  tuberculous  deposits,  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the  finer  size  of  their  capillary  vessels, 
-which  act  as  filters  to  the  blood,  arresting  the  tuberculous  matter  al- 
ready in  a  solid  state  in  that  fluid.  But  this  view  is  untenable  for  se- 
veral reasons.  1.  If  the  fine  size  of  capillaries  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  deposit,  it  should  also  take  place  abundantly  in  muscle,  the  ca- 
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pillaries  of  which  tissue  are  even  finer  than  those  of  the  longs.  2.  If 
the  solid  matter  were  first  arrested  mechanically  in  consequence  of  its 
obstructing  small  vessels,  the  appearance  of  vascular  distention  would 
be  obvious  from  the  first,  and  the  deposit  would  exhibit  somewhat  of  a 
capilliform  shape ;  this  however  is  not  the  case,  8.  The  deposit  has 
been  distinctly  traced  by  Messrs.  Gulliver^  Addison,  Bainey,  andothen 
to  be  eztravascular,  sometimes  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  air-celli, 
and  sometimes  in  or  under  the  membrane  composing  them.^  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  tuberculous  matter  may  form  within  the  blood- 
vessels themselves.  I  have  repeatedly  found  matter  presenting  all  the 
external  characters  of  yellow  tubercle  in  the  blood-vessels  of  tabercn- 
lous  lungs.'  In  fact  wherever  fibrin  can  coagulate,  there  its  degraded 
form,  tubercle,  may  occur;  and  I  cannot  but  refer  in  8upport»of  this 
view  to  the  opaque  softening  of  clots  of  fibrin  in  coagula  in  the  heart 
and  great  blood-vessels.  Formerly,  this  softened  fibrin  was  mistaken 
for  pus ;  but  Mr.  Gulliver  has  pointed  out  this  error  by  showing  that 
it  had  no  characteristic  cells,  its  aspect  and  microscopic  composition 
in  reality  difier  in  no  essential  particular  from  those  of  soft  tubercle. 
This  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  fibrin  of  blood  when  stagnant  within 
vessels,  or  extravasated  from  them,  may,  in  tuberculous  subjects,  some- 
times change  into  aplastic  tubercle.  But  the  reasons  already  advanced 
make  it  obvious  that  in  its  early  form  tubercle  is  an  extravascular  de- 
posit, resulting  from  modifications  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  secretion. 
I  believe  that  several  circumstances  contribute  to  render  the  longs 
especially  liable  to  tuberculous  deposit.  1.  Their  great  vascularity 
and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  that  passes  through  them,  makes  them, 
in  a  proportionally  large  amount,  partake  of  any  disorder  in  the  con- 
dition of  this  fiuid.  2.  Their  functions  being  in  a  degree  connected 
with  the  formation  of  fibrin,  for  that  principle  is  more  abundant  in 
arterial  than  in  venous  blood  (§  194.)  3.  The  softness  and  yielding 
nature  of  their  texture,  which  permits  effusion  to  take  place  in  it  more 
readily  than  it  can  in  denser  parts.  4.  Their  exposure  to  the  irri- 
tations of  cold  and  other  influences  entering  by  the  air-tubes,  and  to 
derangements  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  ren- 
ders them  particularly  obnoxious  to  such  disturbance  as  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  the  first  deposition.  In  hot  climates,  cacoplastic  diseases  affect 
the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera  more  than  the  longs ;  the  same 

1  Pulmonary  tubercle  has  been  described  bj  Van  der  Kolk,  Addison,  and  R.  Hall,  to 
originate  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  But  the  Ttrj 
existence  of  this  epithelium  is  denied  by  Mr.  Rainey,  a  veiy  accurate  obserrer;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  appearances  of  enlarged  and  fatty  epithelium-ceUs,  are  derired 
from  the  ai^joining  bronchial  tubes.  Dr.  R.  Hall  (Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir,  Becitv, 
Oct,  18oo,)  like  Gruby,  Lebert,  and  others,  ascribes  to  tubercles  a  peculiar  form  of  cells, 
but  mj  own  observations  coincide  with  those  of  Gulliver,  Rokitansky,  and  Mandl,  whidi 
discovered  none  but  abortive,  withered  or  mis-shapen  cells,  with  abundant  granulir  or 
hyaline  matter,  in  simple  tubercle.  ^Vhen  it  softens  there  is  more  appearance  of  cells, 
both  from  portions  of  granular  matter  becoming  enveloped,  and  from  the  addition  of  in- 
dammatory  exudation  cells.  In  all  these  observations  i(  should  not  be  forgotten  how 
reaiiily  granules,  oil-globules,  and  even  blood-corpuscles  acquire  an  extemporaneous  in- 
vestiture of  an  albuminous  film,  which  gives  them  at  once  the  aspect  of  cells. 

^  Rokitansky  mentions  the  occurrence,  in  the  blood-vcs<els,  of  coagula  of  a  tuberculous 
nature. — Path.  Anatomy,  Syd.  Soc.  Fraru.j  voL  L,  p.  805. 
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persons  there  suffering  from  chronic  liver  disease  and  dysentery^  who, 
in  a  cold  climate  would  fall  victims  to  phthisis.^ 

564.  As  it  has  been  seen  (§  562)  that  the  cacoplastic  condition  of 
the  blood  of  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  subjects  is  connected  with  dimi- 
nution of  the  red  corpuscles  and  a  preponderance  of  fibrin,  so  it  may 
be  stated  that  whatever  tends  to  effect  these  changes  is  very  apt  to  in- 
duce tubercle.  Insu£Scieht  food,  want  of  pure  dry  air,  of  warmth,  and 
of  light,  long-continued  mental  depression,  aggravated  and  prolonged 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  insufficient  excretion  (§  249,)  and  the 
occurrence  of  severe  fevers  and  other  analogous  complaints,  are  ac- 
knowledged causes  of  both  the  general,  and  local  development  of  tu- 
berculous disease.  Excessive  evacuations  of  blood,  or  of  the  more  ani- 
malized*  secretions,  and  severe  courses  of  mercury,  also  predispose  to 
phthisis,  and  most  probably  operate  mainly  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  by  injuring  the  quality  of  the  plasma.  The 
cessation  of  growth,  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  the  stoppage  of  ha< 
bitual  discharges,  especially  if  they  be  purulent,  and  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  are  all  circumstances  well  known  to  favour  the  development 
of  tubercle,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  act  chiefly  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  when  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  red 
corpuscles  and  of  vital  power,  wliich  is  represented  by  them,  (§  183)  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  elaboration  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life. 

565.  The  treatment  of  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  deposits,  and  of  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  them,  involves  a  vast  amount  of  detail  when 
all  the  circumstances  relating  to  kind,  situation,  extent,  and  other 
occasional  peculiarities  are  taken  into  account.  It  does  not  accord  with 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  these  details; 
but  a  sketch  of  the  rational  principles  of  treatment,  based  on  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  already  offered,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  its 
pages.  It  will  be  my  object  that  this  sketch  should  particularize  such 
practical  measures  as  have  the  fullest  sanction  of  experience. 

The  elements  of  cacoplastic  diseases  chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
considering  the  treatment  are : — 1.  The  disordered  condition  of  the  bloody 
and  its  causes;  2.  The  disordered  distribution  of  the' bloody  and  its 

^  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Ancell  consider  the  tubercular  diathesis  to  be  dne  to  deranged 
derelopment  of  the  proteinaceons  constituents  of  the  blood,  whereby  something  is  solidi- 
fied, which  should  remain  fluid.  This,  howcTer,  Mr.  Simon  attributes  to  the  oxydatUm 
of  the  proteinaceous  principle,  a  process  very  apt  to  be  effected  in  the  glands  where  lymph 
is  brought  into  contact  with  arterial  blood,  and  in  the  lungs  where  it  is  mingled  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Rokitansky  maintains  that  Tenosity  of  blood  is  opposed  to 
the  development  of  tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers's  examination 
of  2500  oases  recorded  in  iht  pottrmortem  books  of  St  George's  Hospital,  the  liability  to 
toberouloses  seemed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Tenosity  in  the  part  This 
should  indicate  that  the  great  flux  of  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  may  have  more  to  do  with 
their  proneness  to  the  latter,  than  the  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  My  own  experience 
agrees  with  the  inference  of  Rokitansky;  for  I  have  observed  that  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  pulmonary  emphysema,  all  of  which  increase  the  ve- 
nosity  of  the  blood,  resist  or  retard  the  deposition  of  tubercles.  It  has  repeatedly  hap- 
pened to- me  to  meet  with  a  member  of  a  phthisical  family  affected  with  morbus  cordis, 
or  spasmodic  asthma,  who  has  survived  the  age  at  which  other  members  have  been  at- 
tacked with  phthisis.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  congestion  of  the  lungs,  as  in  fever 
(2  293,)  favours  the  development  of  tubercles,  but  congestion  is  not  identical  with  Te- 
nosity. 
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causes;  and  3.    The  presence  of  the  deposit^  its  intrinsic  changes^  and 
its  effects. 

The  more  constant  and  important  condition  to  be  considered  in  the 
treatment  of  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  diseases,  is  the  one  first  named— 
the  depraved  state  of  the  blood ;  and  this  is  of  more  consequence  in 
treatment,  and  demands  more  attention  according  as  the  deposits  are 
more  extensive  or  degraded.  The  first  point  to  be  attempted  is  the 
removal  or  counteraction  of  the  several  causes  already  enumerated 
(§  564,)  as  contributing  to  induce  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood. 
Thus  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  of  a  nutritive  and  digestible  quality, 
and  especially  comprising  proteinaceous  articles  (§  60)  of  the  highest 
order ;  free  access  to  pure  dry  air  and  to  light,  while  the  warmth  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  is  carefully 
secured  by  adequate  clotlung,  and  regular  exercise  proportioned  to  the 
strength — the  removal  or  counteraction  (so  far  as  is  possible)  of  de- 
rangements of  digestion  and  excretion,  and  of  depressing  mental  <x 
bodily  influences; — these  are  all  objects  that  should  be  assiduonslj 
aimed  at.  When  excessive  losses  of  blood,  or  other  evacuations,  haie 
lowered  the  plastic  powers  of  nutrition,  a  generous  animal  diet,  and 
tonics,  especially  such  as  contain  iron,  are  especially  demanded.  Where 
the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  can  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  ill-de- 
veloped fibrin  accumulating  after  the  cessation  of  growth,  the  termint- 
tion  of  pregnancy,  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  sudden  stoppage  (tf 
an  habitual  discharge,  purulent  or  otherwise,  means  should  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  superfluous  matter  from  the  system,  either  by  increasisg 
the  natural  secretions,  or  by  establishing  an  artificial  drain  throDgh 
blisters,  setons,  issues,  or  suppurating  counter-irritants ;  whilst  tonic 
and  invigorating  measures  are  also  adopted  to  raise  the  plasticity  of 
the  blood  to  a  higher  standard.  Some  of  the  remedies,  to  be  more  fiilly 
alluded  to  in  relation  to  the  third  class  of  considerations,  are  occasion- 
ally efiective  in  promoting  these  objects  also,  such  as  cod-liver  oU,  nitric 
acid,  and  combinations  of  iodine,  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
nutritive  functions. 

The  foregoing  measures  are  preventive  rather  than  curative ;  but  in  so 
far  as  they  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  augmentation  of  deposits  already 
formed,  and  in  improving  the  nutritive  function  in  general,  they  may  be 
looked  to  cause  the  gradual  absorption  of  tubercles,  or  their  qiuescence 
in  contraction  (§  656)  or  calcareous  transformation  (§  561.) 

666.  The  second  element  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  relation  to  trett- 
ment,  namely,  disordered  distribution  of  blood,  and  its  causes^  is  iden- 
tical with  the  varieties  of  local  hypersemia,  which  have  been  fully  no- 
ticed as  concerned  in  producing  the  higher  kinds  of  cacoplastic  deposits 
(§  553,)  and  in  promoting  the  formation  and  changes  of  that  of  a  still 
lower  character  (§  560.)  Hence  the  measures  that  are  appropriate  to 
remove  determination  of  blood  and  congestion  are  often  serviceable  in 
the  prevention  or  treatment  of  cacoplastic  deposits ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  other  than  topical  forms  are  required,  such  as  local  bloodrletting, 
the  application  of  counter-irritation,  and  the  use  of  revulsives  and  d^ 
rivants  (§  174.)  No  remedial  influences  of  this  class  have  proved  in 
my  hands  more  generally  useful  than  the  milder  counter-irritants,  and 
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rubefacients  extensively  and  regularly  applied  by  friction  over  a  large 
extent  of  skin.  They  act  not  only  as  revulsives,  diminishing  the  con- 
gestions and  irritations  of  internal  organs ;  but  they  also,  by  increasing 
a  free  circulation  of  the  surface,  promote  the  purification  of  the  blood 
by  perspiratory  excretion,  and  by  some  degree  of  oxidation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air. 

567.  The  third  class  of  objects  to  be  regarded  in  treatment,  relates 
to  the  deposit  that  is  already  formed,  and  the  possibility  of  its  removal 
or  reduction  to  a  quiescent  and  harmless  state.  This  latter  end  is  not 
easily  attained,  because  the  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  non-vascular, 
and  but  little  under  the  influence  of  absorption  and  of  the  blood-cur- 
rents by  'which  all  organic  changes  are  carried  on.  These  substances 
being  unlike  to  the  products  of  inflammation,  and  to  simply  overgrown 
texture,  the  Changes  of  absorption  are  necessarily  slow  in  reaching  them, 
solid  and  remote  from  vessels  as  they  are ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  remedial  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  has  really 
the  power  to  efiect  their  removal,  otherwise  than  by  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  the  texture  in  which  they  are  contained.  Mercury 
pushed  so  as  to  affect  the  gums,  does  seem  to  me  to  hasten  the  soften- 
ing and  evacuation  of  pulmonary  tubercles ;  but  it  does  this  by  such  a 
work  of  destruction,  that  its  agency  is,  on  the  whole,  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  as  well  as  other  physicians, 
have,  however,  recommended  that  mercury  should  be  given  in  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  tuberculous  disease.  My  own  experience  leads 'me  to 
avoid  the  specific  influence  of  mercury  in  all  cases  of  mere  tubercle ; 
Irat  I  have  often  employed  it  with  advantage  in  subacute  and  chronic 
inflammation  simulating  tuberculous  disorder,  and  even  where  tubercle 
probably  co-existed  in  a  limited  extent.  I  am  less  doubtful  of  the 
utility  of  mercury  (introduced  by  the  skin)  in  incipient  cacoplastic  or 
taberculous  deposit  upon  serous  membranes,  and  particularly  on  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  commonly  one  of  the  results  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  successfully  treated  several  cases,  in  which  the  signs  and 
symptoms  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
by  applying  ointment  of  iodide  of  mercury  to  the  abdomen  (covering 
tbe  skin  with  India  rubber  cloth,)  and  giving  iodide  of  potassium  in- 
ternally. Whether  mercury  is  of  any  use  in  granular  disease  of  tho 
liver  and  kidney,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  and  iodide  of  potassium  have  better  claims  to  attention, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  possess  much  power.  The 
occasional  subsidence  of  external  scrofulous  tumours  under  their  exhi- 
bition, is  the  best  argument  in  their  favour;  and  there  is  this  advan- 
tage attending  their  employment,  that  when  judiciously  administered 
for  long  periods,  they  do  not  materially  injure  either  the  blood  or  the 
constitution.  They  act  best,  and  are  borne  the  longest,  when  com- 
bined with  some  amylaceous  or  mucilaginous  compound,  such  as  decoc- 
tion of  Iceland  moss,  or  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  tincture  of  hop,  or  some  other  bitter.  I  have  found  this 
combination  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculous  disease,  where 
there  was  no  fever,  active  inflammation,  or  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 
Whether  tho  iodine  and  alkali  ever  directly  promote  the  solution  or  ab- 
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sorptionof  tuberculous  matter,  I  am  still  in  doubt;  but  I  am  clear  that  the 
signs  of  the  presence  of  limited  tubercles  have,  in  many  instances,  dimi- 
nished during  their  use,  and  the  patients  have  regained  colour,  flesh,  and 
strength.  Other  combinations  of  iodine,  particularly  with  iron,  hsn 
also  been  recommended  in  scrofulous  disease.  The  iodide  of  iron,  and 
chalybeates  in  general,  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  cases  of  anssmia  or 
weakness  in  scrofulous  subjects,  without  ipuch  fever  or  local  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  actually  promote  die 
removal  of  tubercles  already  found. 

568.  But  there  are  yet  other  agents,  which  have  been  found  to  be 
of  decided  efficacy  in  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  diseases,  whose  mode  ef 
operation  may  be  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  consideratiatf 
we  have  recently  been  entertainfng.  It  has  been  seen  that  cacoplastiQ 
deposits  consist  of  granular  albumen  or  protein,  with  a  li(;tle  (insolabk) 
gelatine,  and  minute  molecules  of  fat  contained  in  the  granules ;  ana 
that  the  more  granular  the  deposit,  and  the  lower  it  is  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  the  more  the  fatty  molecules  abound,  being  so  much  in- 
creased in  opaque  tubercle  and  atheroma,  that  they  coalesce  and  Cnm 
large  oil  globules,  and  sometimes  solid  concretions  of  fat.  The  moit 
effectual  solvents  of  all  these  constituents  are  caustic  alkalies,  and  espe- 
cially the  liquor  potassse,  which  dissolve  protein,  and  form  a  li<imd 
soap  with  oil.  But  it  is  impossible  to  administer  these  agents  in  sofl- 
cient  quantity  to  obtain  their  influence  through  the  blood,  both  becsaie 
they  would  irritate  the  stomach  and  vessels  too  much  during  their  pai- 
sage,  and  because  they  would  soon  meet  with  such  an  amount  of  add, 
(particularly  the  carbonic,)  as  would  deprive  them  of  the  greater  ptft 
of  their  solvent  power.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  employment 
of  acetic  acid,  which  has  been  also  recommended  as  a  solvent  of  solid 
albumen. 

Other  agents  which  have  been  extolled  as  remedies  for  tuberculosis 
might  be  supposed  to  act  by  dissolving  the  fatty  constituents  of  tube^ 
cle,  and  in  this  way  promoting  its  disintegration;  of  this  class  are 
naphtha  or  pyro-acetic  spirit,  oil  of  turpentine,  tar,  sulphuric  ether, 
and  various  fixed  oils.  Naphtha,  which  has  been  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hastings  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  has  in  my  hands 
proved  serviceable  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases ;  but  its  efficacy 
has  seemed  to  mo  to  be  due  to  its  checking  profuse  purulent  secretion, 
and  the  cough,  hectic,  and  wasting  accompanying  it ;  and  in  this  it  has 
appeared  to  me  to  operate  like  the  balsams,  gum  resins,  and  turpen- 
tines, rather  than  by  any  specific  influence  on  the  tuberculous  deposit 
So,  like  these,  it  often  acts  unfavourably  by  checking  expectoration, 
and  excites  pain  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  hard  cough,  which 
may  even  end  in  inflammation  or  hemorrhage.  Its  utility  is  also  li- 
mited by  its  tendency  to  irritate  or  disorder  the  stomach. 

Fixed  oils  possess  a  solvent  power  over  the  fat  of  tubercle,  and  they 
exercise  no  irritating  operation  on  the  living  textures :  they  may  the^^ 
fore  be  administered  in  quantities  ample  enough  to  justify  the  expefr 
tation,  that  some  decided  influence  may  be  ensured  from  their  thoroughly 
and  abundantly  pervading  the  structures  of  the  body.  The  greater 
number  of  the  fixed  oils,  however,  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  soon  dis- 
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agree  with  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  liver,  causing  nausea,  inappetency, 
diarrhoea,  bilious  disorders,  and  other  unpleasant  effects,  such  as  have 
been  ascribed  to  excess  of  fat  in  food  (§  GO.)  Such  consequences  have 
been  found  to  ensue  when  olive  or  almond-oil,  or  cream,  has  been  taken 
for  several  days.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  its  superior  utility  in  the 
system,  the  cod-liver  oil  surpasses  every  other  oil ;  for  it  has  nd  purga- 
tive property,  and,  with  proper  management,  may,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  be  made  to  agree  well  with  the  stomach.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  its  more  easy  digestibility  in  some  measure  depends  on  its  con- 
taining biliary  principles :  in  many  instances  it  has  a  marked  effect  in 
increasing  the  secretion  of  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  suiBciently  carried 
off  by  the  several  processes  of  combustion  and  elimination,  no  tendency 
to  sickness  results  from  its  use.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  cod- 
liver  oil  can  be  administered  in  larger  quantities,  and  for  a  longer  time 
in  cold  seasons  than  in  warm ;  to  persons  who  can  use  exercise,  than  to 
the  sedentary ;  and  especially  to  those  in  whom  the  action  of  the  bowels 
is  regular  and  sufficient,  than  to  those  subject  to  costiveness  or  irre- 
gularity. With  many  weakly  persons  it  proves  of  great  assistance  to 
the  digestive  function,  in  promoting  a  secretion  of  bile ;  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  I  have  found  it  effectual  in  improving  and  rendering  more 
fluid  this  secretion  in  persons  liable  to  gall-stones  or  obstructions  from 
inspissated  bile.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apt  to  disagree  in  cases  of 
inflammatory  dyspepsia,  especially  that  affecting  the  duodenum;  in 
those  of  hepatic  congestion,  with  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the  hypo- 
chondria, and  in  all  states  of  acute  inflammation  or  fever.  All  such 
affections  should  be  relieved  by  saline  effervescent  draughts,  mild  mer- 
curial aperients,  and  such  means,  before  the  oil  is  admhiistered :  and 
in  the  case  of  persons  prone  to  these  disorders,  the  same  medicines 
may  be  frequently  required  during  its  use. 

The  beneficial  operation  of  cod  liver  oil  extends  to  almost  every  func- 
tion and  structure  of  the  body.  In  cases  most  favourable  for  its  use, 
there  is  a  progressive  improvement  in  digestion,  appetite,  strength, 
flesh,  and  complexion;  and  various  morbid  conditions  diminish  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  Thus  purulent  discharges  are  lessened,  ulcers 
Msume  a  healthier  aspect,  colliquative  fluxes  cease,  the  natural  secre- 
tions become  more  copious,  and  the  pulse  less  frequent.  It  is  diflicult 
to  comprehend  how  it  can  produce  such  marvellous  and  manifold  salu- 
tary effects;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  modes  of  operation  are 
but  obscurely  understood.  Certain  properties,  however,  may  be  pointed 
out  as  peculiar  to  this  oil,  and  these  may  have  some  share  in  contri- 
buting to  its  remedial  powers.  Thus  it  forms  an  emulsion  more  readily 
than  other  oils,  and  even  saponifies  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  its  easier  digestibility  and  absorp- 
tion from  the  alimentary  canal.  Probably  connected  with  the  same 
property  is  its  containing  more  or  less  of  the  distinctive  constituents 
of  the  bile,  the  salutary  operation  of  which,  on  the  hepatic  function, 
has  been  already  alluded  to.     Its  superior  penetrative  and  suppleing 

i)roperty  has  always  rendered  cod  liver  oil  most  valuable  in  currying 
eather;  and  previously  to  its  introduction  into  medicine,  this  was  its 
chief  commercial  use. 
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-*     Thus  ire  have  an  oily  matter — ^well  borne  by  the  stomach,  easily 
diffused  by  emulsion  through  the  alimentary  mass,  readily  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals,  where  it  contributes  to  form  a  rich  ^'molecular  base" 
in  the  chyle ;  apt  to  saponify  with  the  basic  salts  of  the  blood,  and 
when  effused  in  this  fluid  throughout  the  capillaries  of  the  body,  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  to  all  the  textures,  and  of  exercising  its  soWent 
and  softening  influence  on  the  solid  fats  of  old  deposits,  and  forming 
abundant  molecular  nucleoli  for  the  formation  of  new  cells.     The  oil 
in  its  highly  divisible  state  supplies  and  renews  this  fat  in  a  form  and 
mode  most  conducive  to  active  and  healthy  nutrition.     Its  fluidity  and 
its  divisibility  enable  it  to  pervade  all  the  tissues,  and  to  penetrate 
even  into  imperfectly  organized  deposits,  and  so  to  soften  their  con* 
Crete  fatty  molecules,  and  to  render  permeable  and  supple  their  whde 
mass,  as  to  bring  them  more  under  the  influence  of  the  adjoining  living 
parts,  through  whose  circulation  either  their  vitality  and  nutrition  msj 
be  improved  and  maintained,  or,  if  capable  of  such  improvement,  their 
substance  may  be  gradually  dissolved  and  absorbed  away.     Such  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  probable  mode  of  operation  peculiar  to  cod-liyer 
oil,  assuredly  the  most  efficacious  of  all  medicinal  agents  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cacoplastic  and  aplastic  deposits.     It  is  true  that  it  also  con- 
tains iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  and  other  peculiar   constitnents, 
to  which  its  efficacy  has  been  ascribed;  but  not  only  is  the  proportion 
of  these  constituents  too  minute  to  have  much  influence  in  determininc 
results  so  prompt  and  so  considerable  as  those  which  are  often  obtamed 
from  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  also  it  may  be  objected 
that  these  several  elements  have  been  used  in  various  other  combinA- 
tions  without  an  approach  to  such  satisfactory  results.     On  the  other 
hand,  certain  other  oily  matters  have  in  a  limited  number  of  cases 
been  exhibited  with  a  success  more  resembling  that  commonly  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cod-oil.     Thus  cream,  bacon,  mutton  suet  in  milk, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  almond-oil,  and  neatsfoot-oil,  have  been  found  by  several 
practitioners  to  be  beneficial  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fish  oil;  and  al- 
though the  testimony  in  favour  of  all  these  falls  far  short  of  that  in 
favour  of  the  latter  agent,  yet  it  approximates  them  to  it  much  more 
nearly  than  any  evidence  which  can  be  brought  in  favour  of  iodine, 
bromine,  or  any  other  chemical  element  or  combination. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  appears  therefore  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  cod-liver  oil  is  chiefly  beneficial  as  an  oil,  supplying  a 
material  which  enriches  the  blood,  affords  both  combustive  and  nntri- 
tive  elements,  and  penetrates  throughout  the  tissues  and  deposits, 
softening  their  concrete  fat,  and  rendering  more  supple  their  solid 
fabric.  The  superiority  of  cod-liver  oil  over  other  oils  seems  to  con- 
sist in  its  easier  digestibility  by  the  stomach  and  chylopoi'etic  organs, 
which  is  probably  dependent  on  the  bile,  and  perhaps  other  ingredients 
which  it  contains.  The  nutrient  properties  of  cod-oil  have  been  proved 
by  its  increasing  the  proteinaceous  constituents  of  the  blood,  (except 
the  fibrin,  which  is  diminished,)  and  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has 
ascertained  that  the  same  result  has  followed  the  use  of  the  cocoa-nut 
oil.     (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  l^r)4.) 

The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  me  from  cntermg  into  farther  details 
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k  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  particular  diseases ;  bat  with  regard  to 
ilmonarj  consumption,  after  farther  experience  in  several  thousand 
ises,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  statement  which  I  published  seven 
aars  ago ; — That  the  pure  fretih  oil  from  the  liver  of  the  cod  i%  more 
mejicial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  than  any  other 
fent  medicinal^  dietetic,  or  regiminal,  that  has  yet  bee7i  employed. 
iondon  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.,  1849.)  The  amount  of  good 
ronght  by  the  oil  varies  greatly :  in  some  cases  being  very  slight  and 
ansient ;  in  others,  equally  decided  and  lasting ;  in  some,  it  only  les- 
tiiB  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  in  others,  it  arrests  it 
id  effects  a  cure  more  or  less  permanent.  The  average  duration  of 
fe  in  pulmonary  consumption  was  by  Laennec  and  Louis  reckoned  at 
ro  years.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  by  a  hasty  calcu- 
.tion,  this  average  is  prolonged  to  four  years  by  the  aid  of  the  cod- 
rer  oil  and  other  means. 

As  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  kind  of  oil 
lat  is  best  for  exhibition,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
>int.  The  dark-brown  cod-liver  oil  of  commerce,  which  is  used  by 
irriers,  was  that  employed  by  Dr.  Bardsloy  in  this  country  fifty  years 
1^ ;  and  is  still  recommended  by  Dr.  Darling,  who  has  prescribed  it 
Lth  great  success  in  scrofulous  affections  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

A  brown  oil  of  more  or  less  impurity  has  also  been  in  use  as  a  reme- 
f,  first  by  the  people,  and  subsequently  by  the  profession,  in  Holland, 
«rmany,  Norway,  and  other  northern  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  many 
9ars  past.  In  1841  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  published  a  work  on  the  oil,  re- 
immendiug  its  use  on  the  authority  of  several  continental  practitioners, 
id  giving  preference  to  a  light-brown  oil.  At  this  date  I  began  to 
rescribe  this  oil ;  but  I  found  so  much  objection  on  the  part  of  pa- 
snts,  and  sometimes  such  real  disorder  produced  by  attempts  to  take 
,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  Dutch  and  German 
4)machs  might  bear  it,  English  ones  could  not,  at  least  among  the  up- 
sr  classes.  It  was  not  until  the  pure  pale  oil  was  brought  under  my 
Dtice,  that  the  diflSculties  in  administering  it  gave  way ;  and  during 
le  last  ten  years,  I  have  prescribed  it  for  nearly  nine  thousand  pa- 
ents,  and  with  such  success  that  it  was  taken  without  material  di£B- 
ilty  by  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  and  of  those  who 
los  took  it,  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  derived  more  or  less  benefit 
om  its  use.  This  experience,  which  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
lany  pf  my  professional  friends,  is  at  least  quite  as  strong  as  any 
lat  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  brown  or  impure  kinds  of  oil; 
id  it  does  seem  absurd  to  recommend  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  in 
8  offensive  form,  when  the  pure  fresh  oil  has  been  proved  to  be  at  least 
]ually  efficacious. 

The  dark-coloured  and  strong-smelling  oils  owe  their  offensive  pro- 
erties  to  the  partial  decomposition  and  putrefaction  which  the  livers 
ndergo  before  and  during  the  process  of  separating  the  oil  from  them. 

They  thus  acquire  a  strong  fishy  smell  and  taste,  like  that  of  lamp- 
il,  which,  although  highly  disgusting  to  most  persons,  are  not  disliked 
y  a  few  who  resemble  Russians  and  Laplanders  in  their  tastes.  Dr. 
)e  Jongh,  who  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  an  article  widely 
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advertised  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years,  strenuously  advocates 
the  superiority  of  the  light-brown  oil ;  but,  as  Dr.  Garrod  has  well 
shown  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1856,)  the  facts  which  he 
adduces  by  no  means  bear  out  his  assertions ;  and  the  general  results 
of  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  of  clinical  experience,  are  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  pure  pale  oil  as  carefully  prepared  in  this  country  and 
in  Newfoundland.     The  process  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Garrod:— 
"The  livers  are  collected  daily,  so  that  no  trace  of  decomposition  may 
have  occurred ;  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  it 
blood  and  impurity,  and  to  separate  any  inferior  livers :  they  are  then 
sliced,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180°   Fahr.,  till 
all  the  oil  has  drained  from  them.     This  is  filtered,  afterwards  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  about  50^  Fahr.,  in  order  to  congeal  the  bulk  of 
the  margarine,  and  again  filtered^  and  put  into  bottles  well  secured 
from  the  action  of  the  air."  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  Jany^ 
1856.)    In  fact,  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  the  oil,  is  to  separate  its  more  liquid  part  in  the  simplest  and  speedieit 
manner  from  all  contaminating  matters,  so  that  it  may  be  administered 
in  the  pure  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  of  the  linng 
or  recently  dead  fish.     Much  meddling  or  tedious  elaboration  will  in- 
jure it  as  much  as  carelessness  or  roughness  of  preparation ;  for  ex- 
posure to  the  air  soon  turns  it  rancid  and  spoils  its  freshness  as  if  it 
remained  in  the  livers  until  they  became  stale.     The  sweetest  cod-oil, 
if  rubbed  on  the  skin,  acquires  a  very  offensive  smell  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes ;  hence  the  stench  produced  by  the  practice  of  nibbing 
the  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so  sickening  as  to  render  this  mode 
of  exhibition  intolerable  with  many  individuals.     If  inunction  should 
prove  to  be  as  serviceable  as  stated  by  Professor  Simpson,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  use  almond  or  olive-oil  rather  than  cod-oil;  for  I  fed 
sure  that,  among  the  upper  classes  at  least,  it  would  soon  bring  the 
latter  into  disgrace,  to  attempt  to  administer  it  in  a  mode  which  ren- 
ders it  truly  disgusting. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  and  variety  of  beneficial  efiects  which 
result  from  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  that  its  exhibition  ought  to  be 
continued  not  for  days  and  weeks  only,  but  for  months  and  years,  we 
shall  perceive  the  vital  importance  of  obviating  as  much  as  possible  all 
objections  of  taste,  smell,  nauseousness,  and  other  causes  of  ofi'ensive- 
ness,  to  the  senses,  stomach,  or  system,  which  may  impede  its  continued 
administration.  I  will  therefore  add  a  few  directions  as  to  the  parti- 
culars of  its  exhibition. 

(1.)  The  Oil — It  should  be  as  fresh,  and  as  free  from  taste  and 
smell,  as  it  can  be  procured.  Several  of  the  leading  chemists  in  Lon- 
don (Messrs.  Bell,  Squire,  Taylor,  Allen,  Savory,  Curtis,  Fincham, 
and  others)  prepare  during  the  winter  season,  an  oil,  which,  for  sweet- 
ness and  freshness,  surpasses  any  obtained  from  abroad;  and  from  De- 
cember to  the  end  of  June  I  have  found  the  London-made  oil  gene- 

1 1  have  always  recommended  the  oil  without  the  solid  margarine  and  stearine,  both 
from  the  experience  that  it  agrees  better  with  the  stomach,  and  from  the  vicwr?  whicb  I 
entertain  as  to  its  mode  of  action.  Dr.  Garrod  has  tried  the  solid  residuum  of  the  oil 
and  found  that  the  few  patients  who  were  able  to  take  it  derived  no  advantage  from  its  use. 
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rally  prove  the  best.  Soon  after  midsummer,  a  supply  is  imported  from 
Newfoundland,  and  that  prepared  there  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Fox  is 
generally  excellent,  being  at  this  season  quite  equal  to  the  home-made 
oil,  with  the  recommendation  of  being  considerably  cheaper.^  The  oil 
■honld  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  in  moderate-sized  bottles,  well  corked, 
and  not  opened  or  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  is  necessary. 

(2.)  Mode  of  Exhibition. — Many  persons,  especially  children,  can 
take  the  oil  alone  without  any  difficulty :  and  in  such  a  case  it  seems 
needless  to  recommend  any  adjunct.  Yet  even  with  these,  if  the  re- 
medy is  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  it  is  better  to  give  some  agree- 
ably-flavoured tonic  with  it,  for  this  prevents  the  palate  and  stomach 
from  being  palled  by  repetition,  which  is  very  apt  to  occur  when  the 
oil  b  long  taken  alone,  however  well  borne  and  even  relished  at  first. 
To  the  great  majority  of  patients  it  is  more  agreeable  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  oil ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  giving  it  in  another  liquid 
which  may  also  act  as  an  agreeable  tonic  to  the  stomach.  Some  che- 
mists have  endeavoured  to  render  the  oil  more  palatable  by  the  addition 
of  an  essential  oil  or  other  flavouring  matter ;  but,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, this  does  not  fully  disguise  the  taste  or  smell,  and  it  increases 
the  tendency  to  unpleasant  eructation  afterwards.  The  best  way  is  to 
take  the  oil  floating  on  a  well-flavoured  tonic,  such  as  the  compound 
infusion  of  orange-peel,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  diluted  nitric  and 
hydrocyanic  acids,  and  either  sweetened  with  syrup,  or  rendered  more 
bitter  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  hop  or  calumbo,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  palate  or  the  requirements  of  the  stomach.  The 
bulk  of  the  whole  dose  should  be  small,  so  that  it  may  be  swallowed 
at  a  single  draught ;  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  vehicle  should  not 
«xceed  a  tablespoonful,  or  half  an  ounce,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  oil, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  increased  to  a  tablespoonful.  The  dose  of  oil 
diould  rarely  exceed  a  tablespoonful  twice  or  three  times  a  day:  when 
%  larger  amount  is  taken  at  a  time,  it  generally  either  deranges  the 
Btomach  or  liver,  or  some  of  it  passes  unabsorbed  by  the  bowels.  The 
diluted  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  may  be  substituted 
for  the  nitric  in  the  vehicle,  and  form  agreeable  varieties,  better  suited 
in  some  cases ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  the  nitric  acid  tho 
best,  as  tending  more  to  correct  the  richness  of  the  oil,  and  causing 
less  tendency  to  lithic  deposits  in  the  urine.  The  chief  advantage  of 
exhibiting  the  oil  in  such  a  tonic  as  that  now  recommended,  is  that, 
in  addition  to  disguising  the  taste  of  the  oil,  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
ia  also  kept  up,  so  that  it  bears  the  oil  in  full  doses  and  for  a  long 
period:  and  in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  orange  or  ginger  wine,  aro- 
matic waters,  cofiee,  milk,  and  other  vehicles  that  are  occasionally  used. 
In  cases  of  peculiar  weakness  of  stomach,  with  tendency  to  nausea,  I 
have  often  given  a  fortieth  or  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  in 
solution  with  each  dose  with  great  success.  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren generally  take  the  oil  without  difficulty ;  and  it  is  easy  to  disguise 
it  in  a  very  palatable  and  attractive  form,  in  an  emulsion  with  mucilage 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  flavoured  syrup. 

1  A  good  pale  oil  has  also  been  recentlj  imported  from  Norway,  of  a  qnali^  mxioli 
saperior  to  that  sold  as  Dr.  De  Jongh's  oiL 
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(8.)  Time  cf  Exhibition:  Diet,  ^. — General  experience  has  profed 
tbat  the  oil  agrees  hest  when  taken  during  or  shortly  after  a  meaL  Per* 
merly  I  recommended  it  to  he  taken  from  one  to  two  honrs  after;  hil 
I  have  lately  found  that  it  rises  less,  and  leaves  the  appetite  more  free 
for  the  next  meal,  if  swallowed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  only  after  the 
meal.  When  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  it  often  causes  emctatioM, 
with,  a  rancid,  unpleasant  taste  of  the  oil  for  hours.  In  moat  instanecs 
after  the  first  two  or  three  meals  is  the  best  time,  as  the  stomach  iii 
with  the  body,  more  fatigued  towards  the  close  of  the  day;  but  I  haTi 
known  several  persons  to  take  it  well  at  bed-time ;  these  are  generally 
good  sleepers,  whose  sound  repose  hides  any  symptoms  of  disagreement 

With  some  individuals  the  oil  agrees  so  well,  and  so  much  improfes 
their  digestive  powers,  that  thev  require  little  or  no  restrictions  in 
diet ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority.  The  richness  of  the 
oil  does  prove  more  or  less  a  trial,  sooner  or  later,  to  most  persons; 
and  to  diminish  this  trial  as  much  as  possible,  it  obviously  becomei 
proper  to  omit  or  .reduce  all  other  rich  and  sreasy  articles  of  diet.  AS 
pastry,  fat  meat,  rich  stuffing,  and  the  like,  should  be  avoided,  and 
great  moderation  observed  in  the  use  of  butter,  cream,  and  very  sweet 
things.  Even  milk  in  any  quantity  is  not  generally  borne  well  dirii^ 
a  course  of  oil ;  and  many  find  malt  liquor  too  heavy,  increamng  At 
tendency  to  bilious  attacks.  A  plain  nutritious  diet  of  bread,  fimk 
meat,  poultry  or  game,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  vegetables  and  a  Httk 
fruit,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  at  the  earlier  meals,  oomnoolf 
agrees  best,  and  facilitates  the  exhibition  of  the  oil  in  doses  suflideit 
to  produce  its  salutary  influence  in  the  system. 

JBut  no  remedy,  however  beneficial,  should  lead  to  the  nedeet  d 
those  general  and  hygienic  measures  by  which  the  constitutional  healA 
may  be  promoted  and  sustained;  or,  in  other  words,  by  which  the  greet 
functions  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  and  excre- 
tion, may  be  kept  at  the  healthy  standard.  Mention  has  so  often  be» 
made  of  these  measures,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  particnlsrise 
them  again ;  but  it  may  not  be  inexpedient,  in  concluding  this  sabjeet, 
to  allude  once  more  to  such  of  them  as  promote  the  absorption  of  c&co- 
plastic  and  aplastic  deposits. 

That  such  absorption  is  a  possible  event,  is  indisputably  proved  by 
the  changes  that  these  deposits  undergo  in  chemical  composition,  as 
well  as  in  physical  condition,  in  process  of  time  (§  556,  561.)  The 
most  salutary  of  these  changes  are  quickened,  and  the  removal  of  tbe 
most  injurious  portion  of  the  deposit  is  brought  about,  by  maintaining 
as  free  and  active  a  circulation  through  and  near  the  affected  part  as 
can  be  carried  on  without  inducing  irritation  or  hypersemia.  Hence 
the^  utility  of  regular  exercise,  of  frequent  friction  of  the  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  of  rubefacient  applications  or 
salt  water  aspersions.  The  more  vigorous  circulation  thus  excited,  pro- 
motes the  gradual  solution  of  the  deposits,  chiefly  by  the  oxidating  in- 
fluence of  the  current  of  arterial  blood  that  is  thrown  with  more  force 
through  the  neighbourhood.  This  probability  naturally  suggests  tbe 
inquiry  whether  it  is  possible  to  aid  this  process  by  oxygenating  the 
blood  nacre  highly  than  can  be  done  merely  by  the  free  respiration  of 
pure  air  ?     I  have  already  suggested  that  it  is  probable  that  sndi 
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agents  as  nitric  and  nitromuriatic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potass,  may  con- 
tribute to  this  object;  and  I  now  again  allude  to  this,  because  I  have 
found  their  continued  use  beneficial  in  many  cases,  after  inflammation, 
when  circulation  and  absorption  were  slacK,  and  cacoplastic  effusions 
were  accumulating  and  threatening  farther  mischief.  These  oxyge- 
nating medicines  also  sometimes  produce  decided  improvement  in  the 
general  and  local  symptoms  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease  during 
the  maturation  and  softening  of  their  deposits.  Their  utility  is  how- 
ever limited  by  their  tendency  to  irritate  the  alimentary  canal  when 
they  are  given  largely  or  continued  long;  but  they  may  commonly  be 
advantageously  used  during  the  intervals,  when  courses  of  cod  liver  oil, 
of  iron,  and  of  other  tonics  are  temporarily  interrupted. 


SECTION  VII. 


MORBID   GROWTHS. 


569.  Under  the  term  morbid  growths  or  tumours  may  be  arranged 
certain  structures  which  are  developed  in  the  animal  body  in  addition 
to  the  natural  textures.  They  differ  from  hypertrophy  and  from  eu- 
plastic  deposits,  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure ;  and  from  caco- 

Elastic  and  aplastic  deposits,  in  their  higher  degree  of  organization. 
n  other  words,  they  are  distinguished  from  hypertrophy,  and  euplastic 
formations,  by  the  kind  of  their  vitality ;  and  from  degenerations  and 
cacoplastic  deposits,  by  the  degree  of  their  vitality.  They  are,  in  fact, 
new  structures ;  and  although  some  of  them  in  general  characters,  and 
most  of  them  in  elementary  composition,  resemble  normal  textures  of 
the  body ;  and  although  all  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  blood ; 
yet,  in  their  origin,  and  mode  of  growth,  they  are  more  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  natural  structures  than  are  any  of  the  results  of  diseased 
nutrition  hitherto  considered.  For  these  reasons,  they  have  been  termed 
new  and  parasitical  growths ;  and  the  latter  term  is  the  more  applica- 
ble to  them,  because  their  existence  and  method  of  increase  cannot 
generally  be  traced  to  such  variations  in  the  local  circulation  as  are 
found  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  and  influencing  the  modifica- 
tions of  nutrition  hitherto  noticed. 

Morbid  growths  have  been  divided,  for  distinction's  sake,  into  ana- 
hgous^  or  those  whose  structure  somewhat  resembles  some  natural  tex- 
ture (including  false  membranes,  &c. ;)  and  non-analogous^  or  Jieterolo- 
gouSj  those  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
economy.  But  this  classification  is  inconvenient,  because  it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  products  of  diseased  nutrition  that  are  arranged  as  another 
group  (hypertrophy  and  deposits :)  and  it  is  often  inapplicable,  inas- 
much as  many  morbid  growths  are  essentially  compound,  comprising 
some  forms  that  resemble  natural  textures,  and  others  that  do  not ;  aU 
being,  nevertheless,  composed  of  similar  elementary  molecules ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  carcinoma. 

The  classification  into  non-malignant  and  malignant,  here  adopted, 
is  therefore  more  useful  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  although  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  make  it  precisely  applicable  to  all  cases. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


NON-MALIGNANT    GROWTHS. 


570.  The  term  non-malignant  properly  belongs  to  those  growths  or 
tumours  which  have  their  seat  in  one  part  of  the  body,  without  any 
tendency  to  produce  similar  formations  in  other  parts;  and  whieb 
arise  among,  but  do  not  invade  or  penetrate,  the  natural  structures; 
and,  if  they  prove  injurious,  it  is  by  their  bulk  or  position,  or  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  abstract  nourishment  from  the  rest  of  the  body 

571.  The  most  simple  of  the  morbid  growths  are  seroiM  cystSj  whicb 
consist  of  a  shut  sac,  ^* containing  serum,  and  formed  of  condensed 
cellular  substance  resembling  serous  membranes,  which  are  formed  gn- 
dually  around  a  clot  of  blood,  or  any  foreign  substance  in  the  system; 
and  are  frequently  developed  spontaneously  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  frequently  attached  to  the  natural  serous  membranes, 
but  sometimes  quite  separate  from  these ;  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes 
set  together  in  clusters ;  and  their  size  and  shape  are  very  various. 
They  must  be  distinguished  from  enlargements  of  natural  cavities,  sncli 
as  the  calices  of  the  kidneys,  or  Graafian  vesicles  in  the  ovaries.  They 
are  often  unconnected  with  disease  of  the  adjacent  textures;  but  in 
some  cases,  these  textures  are  found  either  wasted  by  absorption" 
(atrophy  from  pressure,  §  532,)  "  or  disorganized  by  inflammation  aronnd 
them.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  generally  connected,  in 
their  commencement,  with  inflammatory  action ;  and  when  they  are 
small,  their  existence  is  often  not  denoted  by  any  symptoms^whatever."' 

Besides  the  exceptions  alluded  to  above,  there  are  several  other  cases 
of  apparent  tumours  which  do  not  really  belong  to  this  class  of  forma- 
tions, but  are  rather  results  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  unusnal  de- 
velopment of  a  natural  structure,  and  therefore  must  be  referred  to  a 
previous  paragraph  (§  o2S.)     The  enlarged  bursa?,  occurring  in  sitna- 
tions  subjected  to  pressure;  the  dilated  mucous  follicles  of  the  cervix 
uteri;  the  cutaneous  follicular  distention  from  fatty  or  other  matter 
which  constitutes  subcutaneous  a.ltyoma  and  meJlkerh;  the  obstruc- 
tion of,  and  concretion  within,  the  salivary  ducts  knovm  as  ranula^  are 
all  of  this  kind.     I  am  also  inclined,  with  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to  extend  the 
same  remarks  to  the  small  serous  cysts  frequently  found  in  the  kidneys 
and  liver,  w  hich  I  have  before  described  as  portions  of  secretory  dncts 
obstructed  and  distended  with  serum,  (p.  i!2o,  note.)     It  naay  be  fairly 
questioned,  tOv\  whether  some  serous  cvsts  are  not  simply  dne  to  enormous 
enlargemeu:  of  the  primitive  or  comround  cells  of  which  many  textures 
are  partly  vv.v.posovl.    Pr.  IL  vi-k:n  has  ab'.v  advocated  an  opinion  of  this 
kind,  ar.d  h^s  applied  the  same  principle  to  explain  the  production  of 
mort>  ;^o{id  ar..l  oo^rplex  imnvths^  by  the  formation,  mnhipMcation,  and 
cvmprt^^c^icu  ci  a  series  of  ceils.- 
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572.  Cysts,  somewhat  resembling  those  above  described,  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  found  filled  with  diflFerent  unorganized  contents,  and 
they  then  constitute  the  simplest  kind  of  encysted  tumours;  these  form 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  that  have  a  cellular  structure,  and  they 
have  received  names  descriptive  of  their  contents :  thus  they  are  called 
— hygroma^  when  they  contain  a  nearly  serous  fluid,  and  form  encysted 
dropsy  if  they  attain  a  large  size;  hsematoma^  when  their  contents  are 
bloody;  stcatoma^  or  lipoma^  when  they  are  of  a  fatty  nature;  and 
atheromay  when  made  up  of  an  opaque  pulpy  matter  of  plaster-like 
appearance.^ 

These  cysts  are  probably  often  in  the  first  instance  formed  of  ex- 
travasated  blood  or  fibrinous  matter,  whose  exterior  becomes  organized 
into  a  sac,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  according  to  Vogel,  secretes  an 
epithelium ;  whilst  the  interior  is  more  or  less  removed,  and  either  re- 
placed by  scrum,  which  may  be  thickened  by  epithelium  scales,  or  con- 
verted into  fatty,  or  even  osseous  matter  in  the  same  manner  as  aplastic 
deposits  (§  561,)  and  the  contents  of  old  abscesses.*  When  such  tu- 
mours form  under  the  skin,  they  often  contain  epidermis  scales,  which 
either  render  the  fluid  opaque  and  thick,  or  agglutinate  with  it  into  a 
horny  solid.  If  in  the  vicinity  of  hairy  parts  they  occasionally  have  hair 
in  them.  In  some  instances  cholesterin  has  been  found  in  them  in  great 
abundance ;  and  this  not  only  in  cysts  connected  with  the  liver,  but 
also  in  the  large  and  x)ften  compound,  cystiform  tumours  connected 
with  the  ovaries.  Cysts  in  these  last  organs  have  been  known  to  en- 
close perfectly  formed  teeth  and  bones  as  well  as  hair. 

573.  Complex  cystiform  tumours  are  more  varied  in  their  structure, 
and  exhibit  farther  deviations  from  normal  organization.  They  chiefly 
occur  in  connexion  with  glandular  organs  or  such  as  naturally  possess 
cysts  or  vesicles,  as,  for  instance,  the  ovaries. 

A  still  more  complex  kind  of  tumour  is  that  which  is  generally  de- 
signated by  the  term  sarcomatous;  this  consists  of  solid  matter  more 
or  less  organized,  and  mostly  bearing  a  resemblance  to  one  or  more 
structures  naturally  existing  in  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  part  in 
which  the  tumour  grows.  Thus  there  are ; — fibrous  tumours^  consist- 
ing of  densely  compacted  fibres,  scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
generally  slow  in  growth,  and,  like  fibrous  deposits,  liable  to  ossifica- 
tion ; — Steatoma  or  adipose  sarcoma^  resembling  natural  adipose  tex- 
ture, but  often  rendered  more  dense  by  combination  with  some  fibrous 
structure; — Chondroma^  or  cartilaginous  tumour^  forming  rounded 
masses  that  have  a  considerable  analogy  with  cartilage,  but  that  are  also 
apt  to  be  mixed  with  bands  of  fibrous  texture,  and  are  liable  to  ossifi- 
cation ; —  Vascular  tumours^  {Hsematoma^  erectile  tumours,)  consisting 
of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels  of  considerable  size,  apparently  enlarged 
capillaries,  with  more  or  less  connecting  filamentous  tissue.     These  last 

1  For  examples  of  cysts  of  different  kinds,  see  Pathological  Trans.,  toL  yi.,  pp.  8,  12, 
335;  and  for  a  further  description,  see  Mr.  Pagct's  **  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology," 
Vol.  II. 

2  Vogel  suggests  that  cysts,  with  yarious  contents,  may  originate  in  old  absceases 
which  have  never  opened,  and  whose  pus  has  gradually  undergone  transformation.  Cysts 
in  the  liver,  filled  with  a  gelatinous,  and  in  some  instances  a  putty-like  matter,  and  com- 
monly passing  for  tubercle,  are  most  probably  produced  in  this  wny. 
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ftre  greatly  modified  according  to  the  freedom  with  which  they  com- 
municate with  arteries:  when  supplied  by  large  arteries  they  are  florid 
in  colour ;  they  pulsate ;  and  if  large,  the  pulsation  is  attended  by  a 
blowing  or  rasping  sound  such  as  is  heard  in  yascular  bronchoceie: 
when  the  arterial  communication  is  not  free,  the  tumours  exhibit  tlie 
darker  hue  of  venous  blood.^ 

Dr.  Hodgkin  considers  that  the  complex  cystiform  tumour,  such  u 
occurs  in  the  ovary,  is  a  type  of  the  mode  in  which  morbid  growths 
originate  in  general,  not  excepting  those  of  a  malignant  kind.  From 
the  internal  walls  of  one  original  or  parent  cyst,  there  spring  a  number 
of  other  cysts,  containing  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  as  these  grow, 
they  fill  the  original  cyst,  and  project  beyond  it,  other  cysts  being  pro- 
duced within  them ;  in  this  way  an  extension  of  substance  takes  plac^ 
subject  to  modifications  from  the  nature  of  the  texture  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  /contents  of  the  cysts.  In  solid 
structures,  like  dense  cellular  membrane,  the  cysts  are  so  compressed 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  fibres  radiating  from  a  centre,  and  lose 
all  their  liquid  contents.  Sometimes  the  adjoining  textures,  as  well  as 
the  walls  of  the  cavities,  inflame  and  cohere,  and  so  obliterate  the  cys- 
tiform character  of  the  tumour. 

574.  The  pathological  cause  of  morbid  growths  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.     At  present  nothing  farther  can  be  surmised  than  that  these 
arise  from  alteration  of  the  vital  properties  of  some  of  the  molecules  of 
the  textures  in  which  they  are  developed ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
assimilated  to  the  textures,  and  conforming  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
their  growth  and  decay,  these  molecules  spring  into  existence  snd 
attach  themselves  together  in  modes  more  or  less  peculiar,  and  behare 
themselves  more  or  less  independently  of  the  influences  of  the  adjoin- 
ing living  parts.     Where  these  modes  are  the  least  peculiar  and  the 
most  dependent  on  the  nutrition  of  the  adjacent  structures  the  growths 
are  the  least  abnormal,  vary  the  least  from  these  structures  in  their 
origin  and  course,  more  resemble  either  hypertrophy  (§  525j  or  euplas- 
tic  deposits  (§  547,)  and  do  mischief  rather  by  their  size  or  situation 
than  from  their  intrinsic  nature.     Where  the  mode  of  growth  is  the 
most  peculiar,  and  where  it  is  the  most  independent  of  that  of  the  ad- 
joining textures,  the  resulting  tumours  are  the  most  abnormal  in  their 
nature  and  mode  of  development;  and  approach  most  in  character  to 
malignant  disease,  operating  injuriously,  not  only  by  their  bulk  and 
position,  and  by  their  abstraction  of  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  bat 
also  by  their  tendency  to  encroach  upon  and  supersede  natural  struc- 
tures, and  to  contaminate  distant  parts  through  the  blood. 

675.  Near  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  group  of  non-malignant 
growths,  may  be  placed  those  peculiar  bodies,  called  hydatids  or  ace- 
phalocysts.  These  are  unlike  all  other  morbid  productions  of  the  class, 
both  in  the  matter  of  structure  and  contents,  and  they  are  quite  de- 
tached from  the  textures  in  which  they  occur.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  they  possess  an  entirely  independent  vitality.     This,  al- 

^  For  further  details  respecting  the  pathological  character  of  tumours,  the  reader  u 
referred  to  Rokitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  Paget's  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology, 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London. 
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though  of  a  low  degree,  is  indisputable,  and  is  exhibited,  (1.)  in  their 
power  of  self-nutrition,  expressed  by  their  progressive  increase  in  siie, 
and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  walls,  which  are  much  more  elastic 
than  any  normal  animal  texture ;  (2.)  in  their  power  of  secretion,  mani- 
fested by  the  presence  within  their  cavities  of  a  limpid  and  colourless 
liquid,  which  is  constant  in  its  character,  whatever  be  the  nature  o^  the 
matter  in  the  serous  cyst  that  separates  them  from  the  ordinary  tex- 
tures of  the  frame ;  (3.)  in  their  power  of  reproduction  by  gemmation, 
the  young  gemmule  being  developed  in  the  membranes  of  the  parent 
cyst,  and  thrown  off  either  internally  or  externally  according  to  what 
the  species  may  be.  Professor  Owen^  describes  the  hydatid  as  ^^an 
organized  being,  consisting  of  a  globular  bag,  which  is  composed  of 
condensed  albuminous  matter,  of  a  laminated  texture,  and  containing 
a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  with  a  little  albuminous,  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  gelatinous  substance."  He  adds,  *^  As  the  best  observers 
agree  in  stating  that  the  acephalocyst  is  impassive  under  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli  of  any  kind,  and  manifests  no  contractile  power,  either 
partial  or  general,  save  such  as  evidently  results  from  elasticity — ^in 
short  neither  feels  nor  moves — it  cannot,  as  the  animal  kingdom  is  at 

{resent  characterized,  be  referred  to  that  division  of  organic  nature, 
t  would  then  be  a  question,  how  far  its  chemical  composition  forbids 
us  to  rank  the  acephalocyst  among  vegetables.  In  this  kingdom  it' 
would  obviously  take  place  next  those  simple  and  minute  vesicles  whioh, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  green  matter  of  Priestley,  {Protocoecua 
viridisj  Agardh;)  or  those  equsSly  simple  but  different  coloured  pBy- 
ehodiarise^  which  give  rise  to  the  red  snow  of  the  arctic  regions,  (pro- 
iococcuB  kermesianus,)  These,  first-born  of  Flora,  consist,  in  fact,  of  a 
simple  transparent  cyst,  and  propagate  their  kind  by  gemmules  de- 
veloped from  the  external  surface  of  their  parent." 

The  researches  of  Schleiden,  Schwann,  and  their  followers,  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  probable  origin  of  hydatids,  by  showing  that 
the  primitive  cells  of  animal,  as  well  as  of  vegetable  structure,  are  to 
a  great  extent  like  hydatids  in  their  anatomical  composition,  growth, 
and  mode  of  reproduction ;  for  the  hydatid  appears  to  be  a  cell,  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  developed  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  the  germs  of  young 
cells.  But  if  it  be  presumed,  on  this  account,  that  hydatids  are  really 
offsets  of  living  structures  of  a  high  order  in  the  scale  of  development, 
and  capable  of  living  apart  from  the  general  mass  of  the  body,  it  still 
remains  a  mystery  how  this  divided  or  detached  life  can  be  thus  ac- 
quired by  certain  molecules  on  rare  occasions,  contrary  to  the  usual 
law.  The  imagination  may  conceive,  perhaps,  that  there  is  some  ana- 
logy between  hydatids  and  the  polype  tribe  of  animals,  which  can  be 
indefinitely  propagated  by  division ;  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  body, 
in  which  hydatids  are  produced,  reduce  the  plasma  of  certain  parts  to 
the  standard  of  this  grade  of  life;  but  such  conception  does  not  soften 
the  difficulty  much,  and  indeed  must  be  held  to  be  too  exclusively  a 
speculative  matter  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 

576.  The  situations  in  which  hydatids  have  been  most  commonly 

1 «  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomj,''  &c.,  arUoU  JEntosoa, 
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fovnd  are  the  lirer,  the  Inngs,  the  spteen^  the  kidneys,  and  the  OTariea. 
M.  Andral  records  an  instance  in  which  he  fonnd  hydatids  in  the  blood 
tin  the  pulmonary  Teins ;  and  there  was  also  a  large  cyst  foil  of 


hydatids  in  the  lirer.^  The  condition  of  the  system  in  which  they  have 
been  most  freqaently  fonnd  to  occur  is  that  of  cachexia  and  noLatmi- 
trition.  They  are  nsnally  contained  in  a  serons  or  protectiTe  cj^ 
(S  571)  formed  by  the  8orr0onding  textnre;  and  the  symptoms  wmeh 
they  occasion  are  merely  sadi  as  are  necessarily  caosed  by  their  bolk 
and  position,  making  them  compress,  displace,  and  irritate  organs^  and 
causing  atrophy  and  inflammatioii  in  their  textures.  In  the  contaming 
cyst  there  is  commonly  obserred  more  or  less  of  opaqne  laminated 
matter,  which  appears  to  be  the  delaris  of  collapsed  hydatids;  indeed, 
some  that  retain  the  globular  form  exhibit  the  commencement  of  decay, 
in  an  opacity  and  wrinkling  of  their  walls,  and  in  the  changed  colour 
of  their  contents.  Bat  I  hare  likewise  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
a  considerable  quantity  of  opaque,  yellowish  jmltaceous  matter  mixed 
with  the  collapsed  hydatids,  and  lining  the  containing  cyst :  this,  under 
the  microscope,  appeared  to  consist  of  granular  matter  and  imperfect 
cells  mingled  with  much  fat,  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  hydatid 
sac  lay  between  the  lirer  and  the  diaphragm,  there  were  abundant 
crystals  of  cholesterin :  I  have  therefore  been  led  to  regard  this  opaque 
matter  as  a  deposit  from  the  surface  of  the  sac,  subsequently  degene- 
rated into  aplastic  and  fatty  substance. 

577.  The  echinococeuM  is  a  variety  of  hydatid,  which  differs  frai 
the  form  alluded  to  above  chiefly  in  its  having  a  yellowish  and  too^ier 
outer  tunic,  and  in  its  containing  distinct  animalcules  within  it,  (venMh 
cuU  eehinococcL)  It  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  mesentery,  and 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  upon  rare  occasions  in  the  urine.  The  cytli- 
cereus  occurs  in  muscular  structure,  and  in  one  instance  was  seen  in 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  It  has  a  distinct  structure,  consisting 
of  a  cystiform  body,  and  a  head  provided  with  suckers  and  hook-hke 
processes,  by  which  it  attaches  itself.  The  dUtoma  hepatiemm,  or, 
liver-flukey  is  rarely  observed  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  was  observed  by  Andral  and  De- 
lafond  chiefly  in  those  animals  in  which  dropsy  was  present,  and  in 
whose  blood  there  was  a  defect  of  albumen  (§  222.)  The  rot  chi^y 
attacks  sheep  fed  in  wet  clayey  pastures. 

The  subject  of  intestinal  worms  belongs  to  special  pathology. 

578.  There  is  but  little  to  be  said  regarding  the  medical  treatmaU 
of  morbid  growths.  To  such  kinds  as  approach  most  nearly  in  charac- 
ter to  the  natural  textures,  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
hypertrophy  (§  529)  and  euplastic  deposits  (§  552)  apply.  So  far  as 
they  originate  from,  or  are  augmented  by,  local  determination  of  blood, 
or  any  other  kind  of  hypersemia,  the  remedies  for  those  states  may  be 
looked  to  for  the  retardation  of  their  development.  But  as  their  espe- 
cial peculiarity  is  an  alteration  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  primi- 

'  For  examples  of  Hydatids,  see  Patholo^cal  Tnimctions — in  the  Ptrieardiiim,  tqL 
▼i,  p.  108;  in  the  PeriUmeom,  toL  t.,  p.  303;  u&  Cdlnlar  Tiasae,  toL  v.,  p.  296; 
bj  Om  Umhn,  ToL  v.,  p.  298^  kc 
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tiye  molecules  of  textures,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  measures  which 
act  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  nutritive  material.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances,  morbid  growths  seem  to  originate  in  connexion  with  a  de- 
pressed rather  than  with  an  exalted  condition  of  the  vascular  func- 
tions ;  and  in  such  as  are  most  like  to  parasites  in  nature,  th'e  general 
or  constitutional  powers  are  weakened  in  proportion  to  their  develop- 
ment. Hence,  the  treatment  indicated  as  appropriate  for  such  cases 
is  one  of  a  supporting  and  tonic  kind,  with  due  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion of  digestion  and  secretion.  This,  however,  requires  modification 
when  the  morbid  growths  mechanically  excite  a  considerable  amount  of 
inflammation,  or  even  of  local  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  medical  means  whereby  the  altera- 
tions of  vital  properties  in  the  molecules  from  which  morbid  growths 
take  their  rise,  can  be  corrected.  The  same  spontaneous  power  which 
places  these  growths  beyond  the  controlling  influence  of  the  laws  of 
textural  nutrition,  removes  them  also  beyond  the  reach  of  general  reme- 
dies. The  surgeon  can  in  some  instances  remove  the  part  by  the  knife, 
and  he  can  sometimes  further  modify  the  abnormal  state  by  the  direct 
application  of  escharotics  or  caustics,  which  are  capable  of  destroying 
the  morbid  cells  or  germs  which  are  the  roots  of  the  growth;  and 
when  this  can  be  effectually  done  without  serious  injury  to  vital  organs, 
the  cure  may  be  complete.  Mechanical  pressure  carefully  and  steadily 
applied  in  such  a  way  that  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  tu- 
mour without  interrupting  the  circulation  in  other  parts,  has  sometimes 
been  efficacious  in  restraining  the  increase,  and  even  in  promoting 
the  absorption  of  morbid  growths.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  physi- 
cian possesses  the  power  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  these  cases,  or  to  control 
the  development  of  the  mischief  when  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sur- 
geon's art,  further  than  by  promoting  the  general  health  of  the  frame. 

In  many  instances,  the  secondary  pathological  changes  induced  by 
morbid  growths,  such  as  inflammation,  congestion,  dropsy,  and  flux, 
become  the  chief  objects  of  treatment,  and  much  benefit  may  then  fol- 
low the  employment  of  the  usual  remedies ;  this  benefit  is,  however, 
commonly  limited,  both  in  extent  and  time,  by  the  persistence  and  in- 
tractability of  the  structural  change  that  holds  the  position  of  cause. 
Thus  where  there  is  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  the  accompanying 
peritonitis,  ascites,  oedema,  obstruction  of  the  intestines,  and  other  se- 
condary functional  disturbances,  generally  admit  of  relief  for  a  time ; 
but  as  the  ovarian  tumour  remains,  and  too  often  increases  in  spite  of 
all  treatment,  these  disorders  recur  again  and  again,  and  at  last  prove 
fatal.  But  the  growth  of  the  cysts  themselves,  although  generally 
progressive,  is  occasionally  very  capricious — sometimes  it  is  very  rapid ; 
m  other  instances,  even  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  it 
remains  stationary  for  many  years.  Nay,  cases  have  occurred,  although 
but  rarely,  where  encysted  tumours  have  altogether  disappeared :  par- 
ticularly after  the  operation  of  tapping,  or  after  spontaneous  rupture 
into  some  of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  But  such  instances,  although 
establishing  a  possibility  that  bears  upon  both  prognosis  and  treatment, 
are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  rather  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
is  more  generally  observed.     There  is  more  promise  of  success  in  the 
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results  already  obtained  from  the  practice  of  injecting  ovarian  cjsts  irith 
a  solution  of  iodine,  iivhich,  even  when  used  of  considerable  strength, 
causes  very  little  irritation,  and  yet  modifies  the  secretion  and  nutrition 
of  the  cyst. 


SECTION  IX. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS. 


579.  Malignant  growths  are  distinctly  organized  structures,  thtt 
appear  in  various  situations  in  the  body,  and  intrude  their  own  parti- 
cular substance  upon  the  natural  textures,  often  presenting  themselres 
successively  or  simultaneously  in  different  parts.  There  is  perhaps  bo 
one  character  that  is  more  indicative  of  malignancy  than  a  tendeBCj 
to  pervade  and  penetrate  the  several  constituent  textnres  of  a  eon- 
pound  organ,  and  even  to  form  attachments  to  neighbouring  ones,  so 
that  all  are  united  into  one  morbid  mass:  in  this  respect  maligna&t 
growths  are  directly  contrasted  with  non-malignant  tumours  and  de- 

Eosits,  which  push  aside,  compress,  or  distend  the  adjacent  structnni) 
ut  never  penetrate  into  them.  Malignant  growths  thus  prove  ioji- 
rious,  and  eventually  fatal,  not  merely  by  their  bulk  and  position 
(§  569,)  but  also  by  the  structural  change  which  they  induce  in  littl 
organs:  by  the  intractable  ulcerations  and  fungous  sores  to  which tkj 
lead ;  and  lastly,  by  the  wasting  they  produce,  and  by  the  delet^rioBi 
influence  they  exert  over  the  entire  functions  of  the  frame.  In  tH 
these  points,  malignant  growths  exhibit  a  character  that  is  perfecdy 
distinct  from  that  of  the  more  simple,  harmless  growths,  hitherto  de- 
scribed ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  degree  of  malignancy  varies 
very  much  in  different  cases,  one  or  more  of  the  specified  characteris- 
tics being  absent,  or  but  imperfectly  developed ;  and  that  consequently, 
morbid  growths  or  tumours  are  occasionally  met  with,  holding  a  sort 
of  uncertain  and  intermediate  position  between  the  non-malignant  and 
the  malignant. 

580.  The  names  cancer  and  carcinoma  (conferred  in  consequence  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  diseased  structure  to  the  form  of  a  crab, 
cancer^  xapxivo^^ — which  suggests  the  apt  image  of  numerous  claws  pene- 
trating and  attacking  adjacent  parts,)  have  been  long  applied  to  the 
whole  genus  of  malignant  growths,  comprising  the  following  specific 
varieties : — Scirrhns  ;  mammary^  pancreatic^  and  solanoid  sarcoma;  en- 
eephaloid  or  medullary  sarcoma  ;  fungus  hsematodes  ;  colloid  or  gela- 
tinous  and  epithelial  cancer.  That  these  are  all  really  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disease  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  more 
or  less  resemble  each  other  in  the  general  characters  of  malignancj 
alluded  to  above ;  and  that  they  frequently  occur  in  the  same  subject 
either  simultaneously  in  different  parts,  or  successively  in  the  same 
part.  Thus  persons  who  have  long  been  affected  with  scirrhus  of  the 
breast,  often  die  with  medullary  sarcoma  in  the  liver  or  lungs;  or  after 
a  scirrhous  tumour  has  been  removed  from  some  external  part,  an  en- 
cephaloid  or  fungous  affection  is  developed  in  its  place.     The  dirersi- 
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ties  maj,  for  the  most  part,  be  traced  to  different  degrees  of  activity 
in  the  specific  or  cancerous  matter^  which  is  the  materies  morbij  and  to 
the  varied  effects  which  this  matter  produces  in  the  implicated  textures, 
accordiDglj  as  it  is  more  or  less  intense  and  energetic.  Of  all  these 
varied  forms,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  scirrhus,  and  perhaps  the 
mammary  and  pancreatic  sarcoma,  exhibit  the  most  chronic  character, 
and  the  least  activity  and  tendency  to  increase  locally,  or  to  spread 
through  the  system;  whilst  the  rest  (except  the  epithelial)  are  more 
acute,  cause  more  rapid  growth  in  the  parts  first  affected,  and  appear 
more  speedily  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

581.  The  matter  of  cancer  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  structure ;  it 
consists  of  nucleated  cells  and  molecules,  contained  within  an  areolar 
or  fibrous  web  of  very  uncertain  density.  Of  these  constituents  the 
cells  must  be  considered  the  most  important;  although  they  vary  some- 
what in  form,  they  are  present  in  every  modification  of  cancerous 
growth.  They  are  generally  globular,  and  retain  that  shape  through- 
out in  the  soft  gelatinous  affection;  but  in  other  varieties,  some  of  them 
are  caudate  or  spindle-shaped,  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  transformed 
into  fibres.  In  scirrhus,  and  other  more  solid  and  chronic  forms  of 
cancer,  the  fibrous  constituent  of  the  structure  is  more  abundant,  so 
that  it  is  even  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  glistening  striae  or  bands 
of  cartilaginous  hardness,  radiating  through  the  mass ;  the  cancer  cells, 
and  numerous  granules,  are  seen  between  these  fibres,  and  accompany 
them  to  their  outermost  extremities.  In  the  cerebriform  or  medullary 
kind  of  cancer,  the  nucleated  vesicles  are  in  great  numbers ;  and  they 
are  contained  in  cellular  substance,  which  is  well  supplied  with  vessels. 
This  is  the  variety  in  which  the  growth  is  most  rapid,  and  in  which 
sometimes  a  bloody  tinge  is  given  to  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  loose  new  texture,  whence  the  nskme  fungtis 
hagmatodes. 

582.  The  intrinsic  disposition  to  grow,  often  at  the  expense  of  nu- 
triment that  should  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  property  of  some  formations  not  distinctly  malignant 
(§  574,)  is  exhibited  in  a  much  more  marked  degree  in  malignant  struc- 
tures, the  increase  of  which  may  take  place  most  rapidly  when  all  the 
natural  textures  are  wasting  away.  This  fact,  again,  suggests  the 
idea  of  there  being  an  independent  vitality  in  these  morbid  growths, 
in  virtue  of  which,  parasitic-like,  they  flourish  luxuriantly,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  rest  of  the  frame.  The  question  hence  naturally  arises, 
— Are  these  growths  truly  parasites,  developed  from  ova  or  seeds  in- 
troduced into  the  body  from  without,  and,  after  entering  it,  and  find- 
ing a  proper  nidus  or  soil,  taking  root  or  maturing  as  distinct  organisms, 
after  the  manner  of  worms  or  hvdatids,  and  drawing  their  nourishment 
from  the  surrounding  fluids  and  solids?  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that 
malignant  growths  are  too  closely  attached  to,  and  too  much  identified 
with,  the  natural  textures  of  the  body  to  permit  the  notion  to  be  en- 
tertained that  they  have  a  distmctness  of  being,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  cancer  cells,  their  most  characteristic  portion,  are  often  loose  and 
unattached:  these  propagate  themselves  by  the  production  of  young 
cells  in  their  interior  cavities,  and  by  means  of  these  cell-broods  are 
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disseminated,  first  in  contiguous  parts,  to  which  they  appear  to  atttdi 
themselves ;  and  subsequently,  through  the  general  channels  of  the  cir- 
culation, which,  in  extensive  forms  of  the  disease,  have  been  found  to 
contain  cancerous  masses.  An  experiment  made  by  Professor  Langen- 
beck  was  supposed  to  have  proved  that  cancerous  pulp  containing  celk 
is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  animals  on  being  injected 
into  their  veins,  but  the  attempt  to  effect  this  purpose  has  since  been 
frequently  made  by  other  pathologists  without  a  like  result.  If  suck 
An  experiment  could  be  made  to  succeed,  it  would  cause  cancer  to  rank 
with  contagious  disorders,  such  as  have  been  already  named  as  having 
a  possible  connexion  with  parasitic  origin  (§  99.)  Contagion  is  not, 
however,  a  common  cause  of  cancer ;  the  only  unquestionable  example 
ever  adduced  to  prove  it  so,  being  the  rare  one  of  the  penis  having  been 
infected  by  a  carcinomatous  os  uteri.  It  has  also  been  pertinently  re- 
marked, by  Dr.  W.  Budd,^  that  the  causes  which  seem  to  be  most  in- 
fluential in  inducing  cancer  are  not  such  as  can,  in  any  intelligible  wsj, 
favour  the  introduction  of  germs  from  without  the  body.  Thus,  in 
chimney-sweeps  and  others,  the  continued  application  of  soot  has  been 
observed  to  be  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  the  scrotum  in 
so  many  cases,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  was  the  exciting  ctme 
of  the  mischief.  The  often-repeated  contact  of  a  tobacco-pipe  with  tie 
lip  has  also  been  frequently  the  precursor  of  cancer  in  that  part. 

The  only  alternative  that  remains  is  the  assumption  already  stated 
— that  cancer  arises  from  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  natural  nutriure 
process,  in  some  degree  analogous  to  such  as  has  been  already  referred 
to  when  alluding  to  other  kinds  of  morbid  growth ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  malignant  disease,  the  perversion  is  much  greater  in  degree,  and 
shows  itself  such  not  only  in  the  origin,  but  also  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  affection.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  causes  acting  for  a 
long  time  locally,  as,  for  instance,  the  application  of  soot  to  the  scro- 
tum of  chimney-sweepers,  of  the  tobacco-pipe  to  the  lips  of  inretenite 
smokers,  of  irritations  to  the  stomach  in  habitual  dyspepsia,  and  to  the 
uterus  in  irregular  menstruation,  may  induce  this  extraordinary  altera- 
tion in  the  molecular  nutrition  of  these  parts;  but  the  peculiarity  of 
the  alteration  is  by  no  means  explained  by  the  conception.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  assumed  that  cancer  cells  are  modifications  of  the  nztor 
ral  cell  germs  out  of  which  textures  are  produced,  the  anomaly  of  the 
independent  vital  properties  and  growth  of  these  modified  cells,  ob- 
viously so  different  from  those  of  texture  cells  in  general,  and  so  d^ 
structive  in  consequence  of  this  difference,  is  no  farther  accounted  for, 
or  referred  to  a  sufficient  cause,  by  the  assumption.  Indeed,  it  remaini 
for  future  investigation  to  establish  the  law  of  this  difference.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  proposed  an  ingenious  hypothesi* 
to  account  for  these  and  other  morbid  growths, — namely,  that  they 
originate  in  cysts  (not  cells  or  microscopic  cysts,  but  larger  vesicles 
comprising  these :)  and  that  the  multiplication  of  these  cysts  within 
each  other, — their  prolongation  into  radiated  fibres, — their  pressure  on 
adjoining  textures, — and  the  inflammation,  induration,  ulceration,  atro- 

^  Remarks  on  the  Pathology  and  CSMSai  «f  Cmumtf  Zamedf  M»j  28, 1842. 
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phy,  or  gangrene  consequent  in  these  textures,  constitute  their  entire 
history.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  wanting  to  establish  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  views  is,  a  more  distinct  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
the  alleged  cysts,  for,  if  present,  they  ought  to  be  distinctly  visible  at 
the  outer  limits  of  cancerous  growths  during  their  extension. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  physical  history  of  cancer  that  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  both  in  a  physiological  and  in  a  pathological  sense. 
Cancerous  growths  result  from  perverted  nutrition,  but  this  perversion 
is  of  a  distinctly  difl*erent  kind  from  degradation,  such  as  is  presented 
in  tubercle.  In  tubercle,  that  which  ought  to  be  organized  is  not  or- 
ganized, and  is,  on  this  account,  incapacitated  for  becoming  a  part  of 
the  living  frame.  In  cancer,  the  matter  is  organized  and  made  alive 
too ;  but  it  is  organized  and  vitalized  in  the  wrong  way,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  unfitted  for  its  usual  employments.  The  force  that  ought  to 
be  thrown  into  the  development  of  the  individual  cells,  so  that  they 
might  be  altered  for  structural  adaptation,  is  thrown  into  their  multipli- 
cation and  reproduction.  Hence  the  cell  germs  remain  little  else  but 
cell  germs,  and  are  loosely  connected  together,  and  multiply  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  brood  after  brood,  instead  of  being  matured  into  ela- 
borated tissue-cells,  and  being  then  firmly  attached  together,  and  fa- 
bricated into  texture.  The  perversion  seems  to  be  one  of  turning 
development  into  crude  multiplying  energy,  instead  of  being  one  of  de- 
gradation, that  is,  of  arrest,  of  retrogradation  of  development.  Hence, 
cancer  and  scrofula  rarely  show  themselves  together,  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, although  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  circumstances  may  change 
the  one  form  of  perversion  into  the  other,  and  that  scrofulous  persons 
may  cease  to  be  scrofulous,  and  may  become  cancerous,  or  the  converse. 
Hence,  too,  the  treatment  that  is  appropriate  for  the  one,  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  inappropriate  for  the  other. 

As  regards  the  microscopic  diagnosis  of  cancer,  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain.  The  caudate  cells  and  the  fibrous  stroma  are  very 
characteristic;  but  epithelial  cells  arc  frequently  so  like  to  the  former 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them,  especially  when  they  are 
young  pavement  cells.  The  microscope  detects  in  cancerous  substances, 
molecules  and  amorphous  granules,  nuclei,  cells  of  different  sizes  and 
forms,  filamentous  fibres,  crystalline  matters,  and  exuded  blood  cor- 
puscles. In  fact,  it  is  primarily  a  granular  exudation,  which  is  se- 
condarily converted  into  cells  and  fibres,  which  form  an  interlacing 
stroma.  It  will  often  aid  the  diagnosis  to  bear  in  mind  that  epithelial 
cells  are  pretty  uniform  in  size,  and  exhibit  a  disposition  to  run  toge- 
ther in  groups,  and  adhere  by  their  edges ;  while  cancer  cells  are  mostly 
distinct,  and  separated  by  interspersed  granules  and  molecules,  and 
are  very  diversified  in  dimensions.  It  is  only  where  the  distinct  cau- 
date cells  of  varying  size,  interspersed  with  granular  molecules  and 
with  fibrous  stroma,  all  co-exist^  and  there  are  suspicious  general  symp- 
toms also,  that  the  case  can  be  considered  to  be  beyond  all  doubt. 

583.  But  however  uncertain  the  question  of  precise  origin  may  be, 
there  are  some  highly  important  practical  facts  already  gleaned  con- 
eerning  the  nature  of  cancerous  growths.  Microscopic  examination, 
to  well  as  the  general  history,  pretty  clearly  shows  that  they  begin  in 
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ihnited  localities ;  that  they  extend  bj  the  endogenous  snd  nndeil 
mnltiplication  of  their  cells,  vhich  arrests  the  nntntion  of  the  adjaettl 
textores,  and  diverts  the  material  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  tha^  U 
effect  the  growth  of  the  tamonr ;  that  thej  ultimately  infect  other  parM 
of  the  body^  by  sending  their  nuclear  germs  to  the  nearest  lympaatie 
glands,  and  by  mixing  them  with  the  circulating  blood  (§  259,)  wliON 
streams  then  convey  them  to  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  vascular  parti) 
and  so  induce  independent  formations  there,  much  in  the  same  way  tf 
scattered  purulent  deposits  are  caused,  when  the  blood  is  infected  with 
pus  f§  470.]     Sometimes  the  cancerous  matter  is  found  in  clots  witln 
blooa- vessels,  and  in  the  coagulable  lymph  effused  by  inflammatioB.* 

But  the  history  of  malignant  growths  comprises  not  only  the  phei^ 
mena  of  their  development  in  different  degrees  and  forms,  but  also  fhdr 
effects  on  the  adjacent  textures ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  possible^  Ij 
a  due  consideration  of  both  these  classes  of  circumstance,  to  arrive  al 
a  better  comprehension  of  many  of  the  modifications  which  canoerM 
structures  present.  Scirrhus,  the  slowest  form  of  the  disease^  gene- 
rally occurs  in  persons  above  the  ase  of  forty,  in  whom  the  textml 
nutrition  is  sluggish,  and  in  whom  uie  cancerous  matter  is  very  gn- 
dually  developed  in  consequence ;  the  effect  on  the  adjacent  textm 
is  then  to  excite  inflammation  of  a  chronic  kind,  and  therefore  leafii^ 
to  induration,  often  to  contraction  also  (§  479,)  and  more  or  less  to  ok* 
Uteration  of  the  natural  textures.  Hence  the  hard,  knotty,  oomnlei 
swelling  of  scirrhus  of  the  mamma,  rectum,  pylorus,  &o.,  commoi^  tt* 
tended  with  more  or  less  pain  of  a  peculiar  stinging  or  lancinitiBg 
character,  besides  various  functional  disturbances  (obstruction  to  dw 
passage  of  food  or  feces,  severe  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  &c.)  The  pe^ 
sistence  of  irritation  in  the  indurated  parts  leads  (as  a  matter  of  eoune) 
to  ulceration  (§  466.)  This  constitutes  what  is  called  open  eaneer^ 
with  ragged,  inverted,  or  everted  edges,  and  a  fungous  or  sloughy  !&• 
tenor,  that  discharges  dark,  offensive,  ichorous  matter.  That  sock 
ulcers  should  be  wholly  incapable  of  healing  is  quite  intelligible,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  walls  are  really  composed  of  the  caneeroos 
structure  and  of  the  compressed  remains  of  the  natural  textures,  whi^ 
have  become  too  poor  and  too  much  perverted  to  afford  enplastic  en- 
dation.  The  ulcer  often  is  an  outlet  for  the  increasing  cancerous  nat- 
ter; so  that  if  its  discharge  be  checked  by  external  means,  the  dUseasi 
is  the  more  likely  to  spread  elsewhere,  or  to  attack  other  parts:  as  tht 
ulceration  destroys  the  indurated  mass,  and  so  removes  the  barrier  thai 
has  been  temporarily  erected  between  the  cancerous  germs  and  Ai 
healthy  textures,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  the  body  becoming  idM 
generally  infected.  Hence,  too,  from  the  multiplication  and  diffnon 
of  the  germs,  secondary  malignant  growths  may  appear  in  other  par(i» 
and  are  commonly  of  the  softer  and  more  rapidly  growing  kinds.  !ftt 
influence  of  scirrhous  cancer  on  the  general  frame  is  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that  of  any  other  form,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  slow  fto- 

>  In  a  case  (which  I  saw  with  the  late  Mr.  Aierj)  of  malignant  dieease  of  the  In^ 
and  deep  cervical  glands,  involying  the  8th  nerves,  there  had  been  recent  pleorifly,  •■' 
the  bands  of  false  membrane  were  glietening,  and  grated  under  the  scalpel  firoa  tte 
presence  of  cancerous  fibres. 
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gress.  Emaciation  sometimes  reaches  a  point  unequalled  in  any  other 
disease ;  and  the  wasting  affects  the  composition,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
organs  and  textures.  Thus  bones  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
animal  matter,  and  become  so  brittle,  as  sometimes  to  be  fractured  by 
the  slightest 'violence.  The  membranes  become  extremely  thin;  the 
omentum  often  wastes  away,  excepting  a  few  threads.  The  lungs  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  lightness  in  weight  and  colour;  and  I  have  seen  the 
old  cicatrices,  or  consolidations,  so  frequently  found  at  their  summits, 
reduced  until  almost  as  pliant  as  other  parts  of  the  pulmonary  texture.^ 
Bat  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ex-sanguine  state  of  the  tex- 
tures generally  in  cancerous  subjects.  This  condition  is  obvious  during 
life  in  an  extreme  pallidity,  often  associated  with  a  sallowncss  or  pecu- 
liar lemon-tint  of  complexion. 

Scirrhus  chiefly  occurs  after  the  age  of  forty ;  and  the  more  advanced 
the  age,  the  slower  generally  is  the  progress  of  the  cancerous  disease. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr. 
Travers,  and  others,  that  scirrhus  of  the  breast  runs  a  comparatively 
rapid  course  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  but  often  remains  stationary  for 

?ear8,  and  hardly  appears  to  shorten  life  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy. 
'his  shows  the  share  which  activity  of  textural  nutrition  has  in  causing 
the  increase  and  dissemination  of  cancerous  disease.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  morbid  growth 
have  been  most  commonly  successful ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  in  such  cases  they  are  less  strongly  called  for. 

There  is  one  form  of  cancer  which  involves  in  itself  certain  very  in- 
teresting peculiarities  on  account  of  the  bearing  these  have  upon  the 
histological  nature  of  malignant  growth.  This  form  invariably  com- 
mences either  in  the  skin,  or  in  mucous  membrane,  and  the  diseased 
formation  almost  entirely  consists  of  flattened  cells  very  nearly  re- 
senabling  epithelium  scales, — hence  the  variety  is  termed  epitheliaL 
It  generally  commences  in  some  spot  that  has  been  exposed  to  irritation 
for  a  long  time,  and  progresses  very  slowly,  and  it  rarely  extends  to 
any  parts  beyond  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  but  little  prone 
to  assume  the  malignant  type,  and  does  not  often  return  after  extirpa- 
tion. The  substance,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  layer  upon  layer  of  the  peculiar  compressed  cells,  some,  how- 
ever, either  newly  formed,  or  swollen  by  the  imbibition  of  moisture,  and 

^  It  appears  to  me  possible  that  the  rare  co-existence  of  tubercle  irith  cancer,  noticed 
by  some  writers,  may  be  due  to  the  former  being  removed  by  absorption,  during  the 
extraordinary  wasting  of  textures  which  attends  chronic  cancer.  I  have  twice  found,  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  died  of  cancer,  considerable  remains  of  tuberculous  deposit  al 
the  apex  of  the  lungs,  without  any  tubercles  in  other  parts.  In  one  case,  masses,  partly 
caseous,  partly  calcareous,  of  the  sizes  of  a  pullet's  and  a  pigeon's  egg,  were  thus  encysted 
in  a  thin  membrane.  In  another,  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  middle  lobe,  communicating 
irith  the  bronchi,  and  traversed  by  a  band  of  dense  tissue,  resembling  that  common  in 
tuberculous  cavities,  and  also  lined  by  a  thin,  smooth  membrane.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  other  parts  of  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  such  considerable  tuberculous  deposit  should  have  tikcn  place  without  there  having 
been  some  in  other  parts  also.  Recent  tubercle  is  not  met  with  thus  limited  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  lung.  These  and  similar  facts  connected  with  the  emaciation  of  old  age, 
seem  to  me  to  furnish  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  absorption  of 
tubercles  ({  561.)  For  cases  of  co-existence  of  Cancer  and  Tubercle,  see  Pathol.  Trans., 
Tot  iii.  pp.  254  and  258;  vol  i?.  pp.  85  and  102. 
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round,  oval,  or  even  fusiform.    When  the  nttghbourin^  glands  are  at 
feoted,  their  Bubstance  becomes  exactly  of  the  same  kind.    The  eefli 
have  just  the  same  epithelial  aspect.    jNfow,  what  is  mably  interestiag 
in  this  variety  of  cancer  is,  that  in  different  cases  ever^  possible  shads 
is  found  between  mere  simple  hypertrophy  from  maltipUcation  of  tb 
epidermic  or  epithelial  cells  under  irritation,  to  the  formation  of  Wh 
questionable  cancerous  germs.    It  is  often  quite  impossible,  in  sgai 
subjects,  to  determine  whether  small  excrescences  of  the  skin  are  mm 
warts  or  of  a  cancerous  nature.    All  this  points  to  modifications  of  tb 
normal  operations  of  the  cell  vitality — a  perversity  which  causes  tb 
individual  vesicles  to  multiply  their  germs,  instead  of  ripening  and  ■•- 
tnring  themselves — as  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  diseased  derek^ 
ment.    Wlien  the  vesicles  are  produced  more  rapidly  than  they  <mpi 
to  be,  but  are  still  tolerably  perfected  in  their  own  intrinsie  stmetm^ 
they  constitute  little  more  than  hypertrophied  epidermis,  or  warts.  Bil 
in  proportion  as  more  and  more  of  the  immature  and  over  active  eeD- 
germs  are  mingled  with  the  matured  scales,  the  growth  tends  towvdi 
malignancy  of  character.    It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  this  epitbalid 
variety  of  the  disease  is  really  tetrrAiu,  occuiring  in  the  outer  iile* 
guments  of  the  body,  where  the  change  can  be  most  readily  eTawinsd, 
and  in  its  least  noxious  form. 

684.  The  pancreaticy  mammary ^  lardoeeotcs,  (or  porkJike,)  aadi^ 
Umoidy  (or  potato-like,)  varieties  of  cancer  app<»ur  to  be  intermediita 
between  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  disease,  increasing  more  rapidly  tka 
the  fonner,  and  yet  somewhat  resembling  it  in  firmness.  They  am  st- 
tended  with  comparatively  little  pun,  on  account  of  the  smaller  d^ee 
of  tension  and  induration  which  they  cause  in  the  textures  implioM. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  less  disposed  to  ulcerate  (§  466)  or  skif^ 
than  other  forms  (§  474 ;)  they  commonly  prove  fatal,  either  by  en* 
croaching  on  some  vital  part,  or  by  causing  the  dissemination  of  caih 
cerous  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

585.  UnceDhahid^  (brain-like,)  or  meduUary  Boreoma^  is  the  most 
acute  or  rapia  variety  of  cancerous  growth.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  jouDg 
and  middle-aged  subjects,  and  in  the  most  vascular  textures ;  and  its  pe* 
culiarity  may  fairly  be  connected  with  activity  of  molecular  nutriticm. 
This  probably  is  the  cause  of  the  quick  multiplication  of  the  canee^ 
germs  or  cells  (viewed  as  mere  modUications  of  the  ordinary  cell-gem 
of  the  textures:)  and  their  elongation  and  growth  into  large  caudsti 
▼ceicles,  and  the  more  or  less  branching  fibres,  that  form  the  stroBi 
or  web  of  the  growth ;  but  much  of  the  speedy  increase  and  early  di^ 
semination  of  this  variety  of  cancerous  disease,  may  also  be  attrifaitBd 
to  an  active  formation  of  plastic  matter^  which  the  presence  of  the 
oaiicei>i>us  substance  excites  in  the  vascular  structures.  The  mafl  of 
encephaloid  tumoursi  comprises  false  membranes,  lymph,  and  even  co- 
agttla  of  Mv\^d^  in  various  degrees  of  organization:* mingled  with  Aese 
are  the  f  oouliar  colls  and  fibres  which  luxuriate  in  so  fertile  a  soiL  It 
is  in  conr.cxK^n  with  tumours  of  this  kind  that  the  fact  already  men- 
tioMd  ha*  been  observei  namely,  that  coagula  in  reins  near  the  if- 
fiKted  par:  have  exh:b::oi  the  encephaloid  appearance.  Coagulsbfc 
Ijttph,  produced  by  inflammation  cf  senns  asembranes  or  of  the  pe- 
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rencliymata  of  organs,  has  done  the  same  thing.  The  speedily  destrao- 
tive  influence  of  this  kind  of  cancer  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  cancerons  matter,  and  the  bulky  deposition 
which  it  induces  around  it,  which,  although  organized,  and  highly  vas- 
cular, is  beyond  the  controlling  influence  of  the  powers  of  assimilation 
or  absorption,  and  consequently  obstructs  or  compresses  adjacent  or- 
gans to  a  fatal  extent.  The  facility  of  growth  in  these  tumours  receiyes 
some  explanation  from  the  varicose  condition  ascertained  by  Mr, 
Kieman  to  be  present  in  their  vessels,  and  from  their  free  communi- 
cation with  arteries  (§  420,)  as  pointed  out  by  Schroeder  Van  der 
Kolk.  The  same  circumstance,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general 
softness  and  looseness  of  their  texture,  accounts  also  for  the  facility 
with  which  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  their  substance  (§  857,)  causing 
the  appearance  that  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  fungtis  hcematodeB. 
These  forms  of  disease  commonly  prove  fatal  before  the  emaciating  ef- 
fects, so  remarkable  in  scirrhus,  have  advanced  far. 

586.  The  colloid  or  gelatinous  variety  {areolar  of  Cruveilhier)  seems 
to  me  to  present  the  cancerous  element  almost  in  a  separate  state,  and 
but  little  mixed  with  natural  tissues  or  their  products.  According  to 
MOller,  it  consists  chiefly  of  cells  contained  in  a  very  slight  loose  web; 
the  cells  are  larger  and  rounder  than  usual,  and  contain  small  cells, 
which  also  enclose  cell-germs.  The  peculiar  germinal  principle  of 
cancer  is  here,  therefore,  very  abundant  and  prolific;  but  the  nutritive 
secretion  of  the  surrounding  textures  is  not  equally  copious :  no  distinct 
growths,  therefore,  are  formed ;  but  the  gelatinous  matter  is  infiltrated 
into  other  textures,  and  this  chiefly  in  connexion  with  advanced  stages 
of  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

Additional  varieties  of  cancer  have  been  described,  by  Dr.  Oarswell 
and  others,  as  characterized  by  particular  forms  in  the  growth,  and 
under  the  names  of  the  tuberiform,  etratiform^  ramiform,  &c.  But 
these  are  all  probably  dependent  merely  on  the  anatomical  character 
of  the  parts  in  which  they  appear,  and  on  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
development.^ 

587.  Another  morbid  production  that  has  generally  been  classed 
among  malignant  growths,  because  it  afiects  many  textures  and  some- 
times supersedes  them,  is  melanosiSf  black  cancer j  or  black  tubercle.  It 
most  commonly  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  loose  cellular  texture  filled  with 
peculiar  black  matter  suspended  in  a  serous  liquid ;  but  sometimes  its 
substance  is  quite  compact,  and  in  consistence  resembles  crude  yellow 
tubercle,  or  the  lardaceous  variety  of  cancer.  I  have  a  drawing  made 
from  a  lung,  which  exhibits  a  combination  of  encephaloid  with  mela- 
notic substance,  the  latter  of  compact  texture,  like  the  nodules  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  and  varying  in  colour  from  a  dark  bistre  brown  to 
a  deep-jet  black.     A  similar  combination  has  also  been  noticed  by 

1  Many  interestiDg  particulara  respectiDg  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  Tarietiee  of 
cancer  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lebert,  Virchow,  Hughes,  Bennett,  Bokitanskj,  and 
Paget  To  the  last-named  author,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Lectures  on  Surgical 
Pathology,"  I  would  particularly  refer  the  reader  for  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  dii- 
tinetlTe  characters  and  relations  of  the  iCTeral  forms  of  cancerous  ''<— — 
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Orareilhier  and  Carswell.  Andnl  describes  melanosis  as  occnnrins 
in  four  forms : — (1.)  It  pretty  frequently  constitutes  masses,  encysted 
or  otherwise;  (2.)  the  matter  which  composes  it  may,  like  the  tubereohr 
matter,  be  infiltrated  into  different  tissues;  (8.)  it  may  be  spread  like  a 
layer,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  on  the  free  surface  of  membrauM 
organs ;  (4.)  it  may  exist  in  the  fluid  state,  either  pure  or  mixed  wAl 
other  fluids."  ^ 

The  one  characteristic  of  all  these  forms  is  the  presence  of  a  peet- 
liar  black  matter,  which,  from  the  analyses  of  I>r..Fyfe,  M.  Thenan^ 
and  M.  Foy,  appears  to  be  a  highly  carbonised  insoluble  matter,  TS17 
much  like  altered  colouring  principle  of  the  blood.  It  has  been  con- 
pared  by  Andral  to  the  blacK  pigment  of  the  eye,  and  he  considos  ift 
to  be  identical  with  the  black  deposit  commonly  found  in  the  lungs  sad 
bronchial  glands.  The  colouring  principle  of  the  blood  certamly  ii 
sometimes  changed  into  a  perfectly  black  matter,  as  instanced  in  the 
dark  vascular  strisd  and  patches  that  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal,  ps^ 
ticularly  after  chronic  inflammation,  where  the  blood  has  been  eflSned, 
or  retained  in  the  vessels,  and  altered  in  its  physical  characters  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  secretions  and  gases.  These  black  appearances  sn 
called  by  Dr.  Carswell  spurious  melanosis.  The  black  pulmcmaiy 
matter  is  clearly  a  carbonaceous  powder  stored  away  in  the  intexstkei 
of  the  textures,  and  sometimes  in  the  vessels  and  bronchial  glands; 
but  whether  it  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in  an  altered  ststa^ 
or  an  independent  deposit  of  carbon,  is  not  certainly  known.  All  diit 
is  requisite  to  convert  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood  into  a  VkA 
carbonaceous  deposit,  is  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogea, 
which  the  mineral  acids  are  capable  of  effecting:  it  seems  to  be  fir 
from  improbable  that  a  change  of  this  nature  takes  place  natunOj 
where  black  pigment  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  peculiar  cells  (pg- 
ment  cells,)  and  as  a  result  of  disease  in  melanosis. 

But  this  production  of  black  matter  may  co-exist  with  different  mo> 
difications  of  the  nutritive  process;  it  may  be  associated  with  plastic 
substance,  as  instanced  in  cellular  and  membranous  melanose  tmnoun ; 
with  cacoplastic,  as  seen  in  hard  black  tubercle,  and  in  the  black  con- 
solidations of  chronic  pneumonia ;  or  with  aplastic,  as  in  the  peculitr 
combination  of  black  with  opaque  caseous  matter  not  nnfrequently 
found  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands.  So,  too,  it  may  be,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  combined  with  various  forms  of  malignant  disease ;  but 
I  am  inclined,  with  Andral,  not  to  class  simple  melanosis  with  malig- 
nant growths.  Mr.  Paget  savs  that  melanotic  cancers  may  have  t& 
genenu  characters  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  medullary  cancer,  bit 
owe  their  distinctive  feature  to  the  presence  of  numerous  pigment  gn- 
nules,  not  unlike  the  pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  membrane,  and  indie 
rete  mucosum  of  coloured  skins.  They  show  a  remarkable  pronenesi 
to  originate  in  dark  moles  or  pigmentary  naeri  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  skin,  especially  in  advancing  age.^ 

>  "Pilholopical  Anrntomr/'  (Tnmsl..>  roL  L  p.  249. 
»  Lectum  on  Surgical  Pathelogr.  toL  ii..  p.  4(M). 

I  Uk«  this  opportuuitT  of  remarking  that  the  formation  of  black  op  pigmentaiy  b»^ 
t«r,  botii  in  h««lUi  ana  in  Oxacase,  is  »  subject  which  deserres  fnUer  inrestigatioii  tk« 
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r)88.  The  treatment  of  malignant  disease  has  been  mostly  considered 
to  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  surgery  than  to  that  of  medicine ; 
the  removal  of  malignant  growths  by  operation  has  nevertlieless  not  been 
generally  advised  by  surgeons  down  to  the  present  time.  There  is 
much,  however,  to  be  deduced  from  the  investigations  of  physicians 
touching  the  matter,  when  and  why  operations  may  be  expected  to  be 
successful.  The  indications  of  treatment  which  are  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  account  of  malignant  disease  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads: — (1.)  To  extirpate  the  malignant  growth;  (2.)  To  retard  its 
development;  and  (3.)  to  counteract  its  effects. 

The  complete  extirpation  of  malignant  growths  can  be  effected  only 
when  they  are  quite  local,  so  that  after  their  removal  by  the  knife  or 
by  caustic,  no  root  or  stray  germs  shall  be  left  behind.  Reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  the  supposition  that  cancer  is  strictly  local  at  first, 
and  if  it  be  completely  excised  at  an  early  period,  permanent  cure 
may  result.  But  to  ensure  this  success,  it  is  essential  that  every  can- 
cerous cell  be  removed ;  and  Dr.  Ilodgkin  has  recommended  that  care- 
ful examination  of  the  tumour  should  be  made  immediately  after  its 
excision,  to  see  that  there  is  no  aggregation  of  cancerous  cells  on  the 
cut  surface.  These  may  be  detected  even  by  the  naked  eye,  if  present. 
Dr.  W.  Budd  advises  that  the  microscope  should  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose:  "  If  the  characteristic  cells  were  found  on  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  portion  removed,  it  would  be  morally  certain  that  others 
have  been  left  behind,  and  that  the  extirpation  is  incomplete,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  these  cells  would  be  by  no  means  so 
sure  a  guarantee  of  their  entire  removal.  Such  an  examination  would, 
however,  always  be  a  mater  of  great  interest  to  the  surgeon."  ^  The 
best  chance  of  security  is  afforded  by  the  operation  being  performed 
before  the  constitution  has  been  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  disease, 
and  before  any  neighbouring  parts,  especially  lymphatic  glands,  have 
given  tokens  of  infection.  There  is  therefore  most  reason  to  enter- 
tain hope  for  a  successful  issue  when  the  growth  is  chronic,  inactive, 
and  of  small  extent,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  scirrhus  of  the  lip,  skin,  or 
breast.  In  a  general  way,  the  chance  of  cure  from  the  removal  of  a 
part  affected  by  cancer  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
growth  has  been  developed — for  this  rate  measures  the  force  of  the 
malignant  diathesis.  If  any  cancerous  texture  or  germs  are  left  be- 
hind, the  operation  is  likely  to  do  harm  instead  of  good,  by  exciting 

it  bos  received.  The  readiness  with  which  exposure  to  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun,  and  the 
actioa  of  blisters  and  other  irritants  cause  a  deposit  of  pigment  in  some  skins,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  But  in  some  ohscure  cases  this  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  skin  takes  place 
abundantly  without  any  assignable  cause.  Such  cases  have  recently  been  described  by 
Dr.  Addison  and  others,  under  the  title  of  bronzing  of  the  akin;  and  the  physician  just 
named  conceives  that  he  has  traced  a  connexion  between  tliis  affection  and  diseased  con- 
dition><  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  I  was  recently  consulted  by  a  lady  whose  com- 
plexion had  changed  in  two  years  from  comparatively  fair  to  the  hue  of  a  mulatto;  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  light  being,  as  usual,  the  darkest  This  patient  had  resided 
in  a  mal.irious  district,  and  her  blood  wns  obviously  deficient  in  its  due  proportion  of 
red  particles.  This  nnd  other  facts  suggest  the  notion  that  this  black  pigment,  as  in 
the  ca?e  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  melanosis,  may  arise  from  a  degeneration  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  then  become  deposited  in  the  situations  where  they  occur 
naturally  in  the  negro. 
»  LunceU  May,  1812. 
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them  into  increased  activity,  and  by  so  developing  the  acnte  form  of 
the  disease.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  a  cancerous  breast  hai 
been  spontaneously  removed  by  sloughing;  such  events  are,  howereri 
unfortunately  very  rare.  Cauterisation  is  less  advisable  than  excisiooi 
because  it  is  less  manageable. 

589.  The  second  indication — to  retard  the  development  of  the  m- 
lignant  growtiuh— has  chiefly  been  attempted  by  the  employment  of 
measures  which  tend  to  diminish  the  circulation  through  the  diseased 
part.  Repeated  local  bleedings  have  been  found  useful^partly  perhapi 
on  this  account,  and  partly  by  relieving  the  inflammation  that  is  ex-  - 
cited  by  the  growth.  One  valuable  auxiliary  that  acts  somewhat  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  haa  long  found  many  advocatea,  is  the  appli* 
cation  of  pressure.  Such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  will  reduce  the  ei^ 
culation  throueh  the  part  to  the  lowest  aegree  compatible  with  its  life 
will  be  tolerably  sure  to  arrest  the  increase  of  any  morbid  growth,  I^ 
depriving  it  of  its  nutrition.  But  for  the  success  of  this  measure,  it 
is  no  less  necessary  that  the  disease  shall  not  have  extended  to  oth« 
parts  besides  those  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  or  the  growth  will 
certainly  proceed,  in  those  parts,  which  are  commonly  internal  onee, 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  outward  aneet 
The  best  plan  for  applying  pressure  is  that  which  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr«  Arnott — ^namely,  the  application  of  the  slack  air-cushion  under 
a  bandage.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  medicine  possesses  any  power 
of  influencing  malignant  growths  through  the  constitution.  Yarioss 
remedies  have  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  repute  for  their  efiScacj  in  cancer* 
Of  these,  conium  has  been  the  greatest  favourite.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
was  of  opinion  that  the  iodide  of  arsenic  has  some  controlling  influenee, 
and  recently  the  chloride  of  bromine  has  been  recommended  with  the 
same  object.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  agents  can  do 
more  than  soothe  irritation,  and  restrain  such  common  inflammation 
with  its  results,  as  incidentally  attends  upon  malignant  growths. 

590.  The  third  indication  to  counteract  the  effects  of  morbid  erowths, 
is  more  commonly  the  object  of  treatment ;  but  the  means  of  ralfiHing 
it  fail  more  and  more  as  the  disease  advances.  The  use  of  narcotics 
of  every  description,  both  general  and  local,  for  soothing  the  pain  and 
irritation,  and  the  employment  of  occasional  local  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures to  obviate  inflammation  and  congestion,  are  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience as  valuable  palliations  in  malignant  disease.  Tonics  and  a 
nutritive  diet  may  also  prove  serviceable  by  arresting  cachexy  and 
emaciation.  They  seem  to  me  to  possess  considerable  eflScacy  in  8np> 
porting  the  constitution,  and  supplying  it  with  strength  to  resist  tbe 
enemy  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals.  Preparations  of  iron,  when  they 
are  readily  borne  by  the  patient,  prove  to  be  the  best  tonics.  The  re- 
markable emaciation  in  cancerous  disease  appears  to  point  to  the  cod- 
liver  oil,  as  a  nutritive  remedy  that  might  be  expected  to  prove  advan- 
tageous, but  it  seems  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  diseased  structure 
more  than  to  nourish  the  body. 
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591.  Many  diseases  arise  from  derangements  in  the  mechanism  of 
organs,  which  are  not  included  in  the  category  of  any  of  the  conditions 
previously  noticed.  It  would  he  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  consideration  of  these.  But  to  com- 
plete the  general  outline,  it  may  suffice  to  specify  the  following  examples. 

Dilatation. — Uollow  organs  are  liable  to  be  distended,  in  consequence 
of  undue  accumulation  of  matter  within  them,  and  this  distention  may 
become  permanent  dilatation  of  their  cavities,  if  it  be  long  continued 
or  frequently  repeated.  The  heart,  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  air  .cells 
of  the  lungs,  the  bladder,  and  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube,  are  the 
organs  and  structures  most  prone  to  be  injured  from  this  cause.  The 
distention  may  be  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  forward  movement  of 
the  contents  of  the  several  organs,  or  in  consequence  of  loss  of  propul- 
sive power  in  their  walls.  Mechanical  textures  are  apt  to  be  over- 
stretched and  relaxed  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  elasticity  or 
natural  cohesion  in  their  molecular  composition.  Ligaments,  tendons, 
and  fasciie  sometimes  become  unfitted  to  perform  their  offices  of  bind- 
ing and  holding  parts  together  in  this  way. 

592.  Contraction. — This  is  precisely  opposite  to  dilatation.  Its  oo- 
currence,  as  the  result  of  disease,  in  the  textures  of  organs  and  in  se- 
rous membranes,  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
When  it  takes  place  in  the  membranes  of  tubular  parts,  it  leads  to 
stricture,  and  partial  or  entire  obstruction  of  the  passage  through  them. 
It  is  apt  to  affect  the  intestines,  the  urinary  and  respiratory  tubes,  and 
the  different  vessels,  in  this  way. 

593.  Laceration, — Living  textures  may  be  ruptured  or  torn  either 
by  direct  violence,  or  in  consequence  of  disease,  and  farther  structural 
derangements  may  be  induced  as  a  consequence.  Bupture  of  the  car- 
diac valves,  of  portions  of  blood-vessels  and  of  air  cells,  is  attended  by 
this  result.  But  lacerations  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  large  arteries, 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are 
speedily  followed  by  death. 

594.  Displacements. — Tumours  and  internal  effusions  are  very  apt 
both  to  compress  the  textures  of  organs,  and  to  push  them  out  of  their 
proper  situation.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  thrust  upwards  in  the  chest, 
and  the  various  abdominal  organs  are  forced  out  of  their  usual  positions 
by  ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  paren- 
chyma and  air  tubes  of  the  lungs  are  compressed  by  an  enlarged  heart, 
and  by  an  aneurismal  tumour.  Pleural  effusion  squeezes  in  the  lung 
of  the  side  on  which  it  occurs,  and  effects  displacements  of  the  heart, 
mediastinum,  diaphragm,  liver,  and  walls  of  the  chest. 

595.  Contortion. — The  contortion  of  rigid  parts  is  exemplified  in 
rickets,  moUities  ossium,  and  rheumatic  nodosities  of  the  joints.  Cur- 
vature of  the  spine  changes  the  position  of  the  ribs,  and  commonly  de- 
ranges the  mechanism  of  respiration  in  consequence ;  and  when  the  de- 
formity is  very  great,  the  functions  of  the  heart,  great  arteries,  and 
abdominal  viscera,  are  also  injuriously  affected  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  DISTINCTION  OF  DISEASES. 


SECTION  I. 


NOSOLOGY. 


596.  Having  now  considered  the  causes  whicli  produce  disease,  the 
manner  in  which  those  causes  operate,  the  changes  that  are  thereby 
produced  both  in  function  and  structure,  and  the  different  remedial  in- 
fluences that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  obviate  or  correct  these  changes, 
it  remains  next  to  notice  the  sensible  symptoms  by  which  diseased  con- 
ditions make  their  presence  manifest,  and  the  way  in  which  these  symp- 
toms are  varied  and  combined  to  constitute  special  diseases.  It  has 
been  found  convenient,  in  considering  the  wide  range  of  subjects  em- 
braced by  general  pathology  when  reduced  to  the  domains  of  actual 
disease,  to  group  specific  disorders  into  classes  and  orders,  and  to  sub- 
divide these  into  genera  and  species,  characterizing  the  peculiarities 
of  each  by  a  definite  description.  This  classification  and  descriptive 
definition  of  disease  forms  what  is  usually  designated  by  the  term  No- 
sology. 

597.  Diseases  have  been  classed  in  different  ways.  The  first  me- 
thod that  was  attempted,  professed  to  group  them  according  to  their 
most  obvious  phenomena  or  prominent  symptoms.  Of  this  character 
was  the  system  of  Sauvage,  who  distributed  diseases  into  the  ten  classes : 
— vitiay  febres,  phlegmasive^  spasmic  anhelationes^  debilitates^  dolores, 
vesaniae^  fluxus^  cachexias.  The  classifications  of  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  and 
Sagar,  were  also  of  the  same  artificial  kind;  and  Cullen's  method  was 
a  strained  simplification  of  a  similar  plan,  which  pressed  all  diseases 
into  one  or  other  of  the  four  classes — pyrexiecj  neuroses^  cachexias,  and 
locales. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  kind  of  arrangement,  which  may  be  called 
symptomatic  nosology,  is,  that  it  regards  symptoms  as  the  essence  of 
disease,  whereas,  in  truth,  many  symptoms  are  not  essential,  and  even 
those  that  occur  most  constantly  are  extremely  variable,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  severity,  and  by  no  means  uniformly  express  either  the  na- 
ture or  the  amount  of  the  real  derangement  of  function  and  structure. 
Similar  symptoms,  too,  dependent  upon  the  most  diverse  causes,  are 
associated  together,  although  they  may  require  quite  opposite  plans 
of  treatment;  whilst  diseases  that  are  really  kindred  in  their  nature, 
sre  widely  separated,  because  they  differ  in  their  symptoms.  The  &r- 
'tifieial  method  of  classification  is  admissible  only  as  a  provisional  mea- 
.Mvey  capable  of  effecting  a  temporary  and  conventional  arrangement 
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of  subjects,  pending  the  investigation  of  their  true  nature ;  when  this 
has  been  ascertained,  or  even  as  the  investigation  advances,  the  arti- 
ficial method  should  give  place  to  a  more  natural  one,  which  is  not  a 
mere  glossary  of  names,  (or  symptoms,)  but  is  able  in  itself  to  express 
the  most  important  bearings  and  facts  that  have  been  ascertained. 

598.  The  appropriate  foundation  for  a  natural  classification  of  dis- 
eases is  accurate  pathology,  or  knowledge  of  their  intimate  nature ; 
but  the  subdivisions  of  the  arrangement  may  be  conveniently  deter- 
mined either  by  the  situation  of  the  derangement,  or  by  some  of  its 
most  prominent  characters.  The  classification  of  Pinel  proceeds  upon 
this  idea,  although  it  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the 
infant  state  of  pathology  at  his  period.  His  nosology  comprised  five 
classes: — fever%y  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  neuroses,  and  organic 
affections. 

Pathology  may  be  applied  to  the  classification  of  disease  in  two 
modes.  It  may  be  made  the  first  step  in  the  arrangement,  the  several 
disorders  being  distributed  in  classes  according  to  the  particular  pa- 
thological conditions  afiecting  the  systems  defined  by  general  anatomy. 
Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  pathological  principles  that  have  been 
passed  in  review  in  the  previous  pages,  the  classes  might  be — diseases 
of  the  muscular  system,  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  secernent  system, 
of  the  bloody  of  the  vascular  system,  and  of  nutrition.  The  subdivision 
of  these  classes  into  orders  might  then  be  determined  by  the  constituent 
pathological  elements  present;  thus,  diseases  of  the  muscular  system 
would  group  themselves  into  those  of  irritability  and  those  of  tonicity ; 
the  generic  subdivision  of  these  would  be  fixed  by  the  excess,  the  de- 
fect, or  the  perversion  of  those  properties ;  and,  lastly,  the  specific  dis- 
tinctions would  depend  upon  the  organ  or  locality  affected.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  is  not  suitable  for  clinical  or  practical  purposes, 
because  diseases  are  generally  too  complex  to  admit  of  being  easily  re- 
solved into  their  elements:  they  commonly  comprise  several  elementary 
pathological  states,  and  the  relations  of  these  states  vary  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case. 

599.  The  other  mode  of  applying  pathology  to  nosological  arrange- 
ment, is  to  cause  it  to  furnish  such  distinctions  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions as  may  be  useful  in  matters  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  whilst 
the  remaining  divisions  are  based  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease  or 
other  circumstances.  Thus,  as  classes  we  may  have,  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration;  of  the  organs  of  circulation;  of  the  apparatus 
of  alimentation;  of  that  of  urinary  excretion  and  of  generation;  of  the 
nervous  system;  of  the  organs  of  locomotion;  of  the  skin;  of  the  blood; 
and  lastly,  general  diseases,  having  no  defined  seat.  The  subdivision 
of  these  classes  into  orders  may  then  be  founded  on  pathology:  thus, 
each  class  may  be  made  to  comprehend /u7k;<iona2  diseases,  subdivided 
into  disorders  of  irritability,  tonicity,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  secretion; 
inflammatory  and  congestive  diseases ;  and  diseases  of  nutrition  {strv4h 
turaL)  A  further  division  into  genera  and  species  may  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts :  thus,  of  tne  class,  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration-^-^rder,  functional  disorders;  one  species  would 
be  spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  another,  of  the  bronchi,  &c. 
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Bat  in  general  diseases,  the  subdivisionB  too  must  be  altogether  patlio- 
logioaly  or  founded  on  causes  or  symptoms :  ihoB,  fevers  are  distinguished 
into  inflafnmatarfff  erupHvej  adynamiej  eontagiouSf  malariauM  or  nUet' 
mittenty  and  eantinuedf  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  charaotfristics  be- 
comes most  available. 

This  last  kind  of  dassification,  although  it  may  be  less  precise  and 
methodical  than  the  others,  is  the  most  nsefnl  in  practice,  because  it 
most  closely  follows  nature,  and,  OYerlookinff  more  minnte  and  difficult 
distinctions,  leads  the  attention  at  once  to  we  seat  and  nature  of  tiis 
disease,  and  so  renders  available  those  general  principles  in  paiholi^ 
and  therapeutics,  which  form  the  foundation  of  rational  medioms. 
Another  great  recommendation  in  this  kind  of  nosology  is,  that  whilit 
it  includes  all  diseases  hitherto  distinguished,  it  also  points  out  odm% 
which  may  and  do  occur,  but  which,  for  want  of  distinct  pathologieil 
views,  have  been  commonly  confounded  with  such  as  are  more  prooi- 
nentlv  expressed. 

600.  The  deJinUianB  by  which  individual  diseases  are  designated 
may  refer  either  to  the  pathological  nature  of  the  disease,  or  to  iti 
chtfacteristic  symptoms,  or  to  both;  and  in  some  instances,  the  oaoM 
or  results  of  the  disease  form  essential  portions  of  its  lustory.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  tiiat  the  great  purpose  of  nosology  is  to 
arrange  and  de&ie  diseases  in  such  a  manner  tluit  the  true  nature  of 
eadi,  and  the  chief  points  of  affini^  and  difference  by  which  tiiey  an 
associated  or  contrasted,  may  be  succinctly  and  obviously  expressed; 
and  whether  these  points  of  affinity  or  difference  are  most  maniftst  ii 
the  causes,  nature,  and  symptoms  of  the  diseases,  the  arrangement  isd 
definition  should  alike  nudnly  take  cognizance  of  them.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  leading  peculiar  symptoms,  the  definition  of  a  distincilj 
infectious  disease,  such  as  scarlatina,  should  express  its  infectious  cha- 
racter; that  of  a  disease  indubitably  caused  by  marsh  miasmata,  soeh 
as  ague,  should  state  this  fact;  then  both  being  classed  as  general di^ 
eases,  and  in  the  order /every,  the  one  of  the  genus  eruptive^  the  other 
of  the  genus  intermittentj  a  great  deal  of  their  intrinsic  nature,  as  well 
as  of  tiieir  distinguishing  characters,  will  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
mere  indication  of  their  nosological  position.  The  farther  the  know- 
ledge  of  pathology  is  advanced,  the  more  considerable  part  it  must 
take  in  nosological  system;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  expedient  to 
render  classification  and  definition  as  useful  as  possible,  by  deriving 
them  from  aU  the  most  available  sources,  rather  than  to  keep  then 
more  precise  and  less  applicable  until  science  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  supply  a  system  that  is  faultiess  in  every  point. 

^  As  this  work  does  not  profess  to  enter  upon  special  pathology ,  or  tk 
history  of  individual  diseases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  into  detub 
of  nosology.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  to  explain 
the  objects  of  classification,  and  to  introduce  the  two  associated  fiiib- 
jects,  semeiology  and  diagnosis. 
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SECTION  II. 


SEMBIOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 


601.  Semeiology  treats  of  slgnSy^  and,  in  a  medical  acceptation,  of 
the  signs  of  disease.  The  word  symptom  is  commonly  used  by  physi- 
cians in  the  same  sense  as  sign;  but,  as  its  etymology  implies,^  it  is 
really  a  more  vague  expression,  signifying  coincidence  or  co-occurrence 
rather  than  a  direct  or  constant  connexion.  Some  writers  (especially 
among  the  French,)  have  proposed  to  restrict  the  word  symptom  to 
phenomena  manifested  by  present  disease  only ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  which  warrants  allusion  to  precursory  and  conse- 
cutive symptoms^  symptoms  of  healthy  &c.  Some  again  have  confined 
the  term  symptom  to  phenomena  that  are  connected  with  vital  proper- 
tics,  and  have  designated  such  other  phenomena  as  are  more  directly 
physical,  as  signs.  This  was  the  sense  in  which  Laennec  employed 
these  terms,  and  others  have  followed  his  example.  Although  this 
acceptation  of  the  words  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  former  usage, 
or  with  their  etymology,  it  is  yet  conventionally  convenient ;  but  it  is 
as  well  to  render  their  meaning  more  precise  by  prefixing  the  epithets 
vital  and  physical,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Bayle,  and  partially 
adopted  by  Laennec. 

Let  then  the  word  sign,  employed  in  relation  to  disease,  bo  generally 
understood  to  imply  anything  bv  which  the  presence  of  the  disordered 
condition  is  made  known.  And  let  symptom  express  any  phenomenon 
which  becomes  obvious  in  the  course  of  disease :  a  symptom  may  often 
prove  to  be  a  sign ;  but  many  symptoms  are  of  such  uncertain  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  disease,  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  indicate 
its  presence,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  called  signs.  The  more 
precise  designations  of  physical  signs  and  vital  symptoms  serve  to 
attach  a  more  distinct  meaning  to  the  different  phenomena  of  disease ; 
and  therefore  a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  and 
of  the  proper  application  of  the  terms,  will  help  to  indicate  the  re- 
spective values  of  the  classes  of  phenomena  to  which  they  appropriately 
belong. 

602.  Physical  signs  are  certain  material  properties  of  the  body,  or 
of  its  constituent  organs  and  textures,  which  are  perceptible  to  some  or 
other  of  the  senses  of  the- observer.  Thus,  the  form,  size,  colour,  firm- 
ness, softness,  weight,  heat,  and  odour,  of  the  entire  body,  may  be  said 
to  afford  physical  signs  or  evidence  of  its  condition,  whether  in  health 
or  in  disease.  So,  also,  the  form,  size,  colour,  resistance,  position, 
temperature,  smell,  and  acoustic  properties  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
afford  physical  signs  of  its  condition,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  appearance  of  external  deformity  or  structural  al- 
teration, the  feeling  of  a  solid  tumour,  or  of  the  fluctuation  of  liquid 

1  **Siffny  that  by  which  anything  is  known.'' — Johnson's  Dictionary. 
'  Sv^vrwfiia,  from  vw,  with,  and  mnrm  or  wrom^  to  £aU. 
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in  the  abdomen,  and  the  listening  to  abnormal  sounds,  produced  by  or 
in  internal  parts,  furnish  physical  signs  of  the  presence  of  disease. 

The  discrimination  of  the  difference  between  the  signs  of  health  aod 
those  of  disease,  implies  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  usual  in  health; 
and  this  knowledge  is  derived  (1.)  from  general  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  healthy  standards,  (2.)  from  anatomical  and  physiological 
comprehension  of  what  the  phenomena  of  health  ought  to  be ;  or  (3.) 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  particular  standard  of  health  in  any  in- 
dividual case. 

All  of  these  standards  are  available  in  instituting  a  comparison;  the 
first  is  less  exact  than  the  other  two ;  but  it  is  often  of  considerable 
service  nevertheless.  Thus,  a  jaundiced  hue  of  the  body,  extreme 
pallor  or  great  emaciation,  are  physical  signs  of  disease  which  even  the 
casual  observer  cannot  mistake.  But  slighter  degrees  of  the  same 
states  may  be  obvious  only  to  those  who,  through  previous  acquain- 
tance, know  more  exactly  the  standard  of  health  in  the  individual,  and 
can  therefore  detect  the  most  trifling  departure  from  that  standard. 
Again,  in  local  disease :  a  large  tumour  or  swelling  in  any  part  is  a 
sign  of  disease  that  is  manifest  to  every  one ;  but  a  smaller  or  more 
deep-seated  tumour  may  be  discovered  only  by  those  who  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  healthy  anatomy  of  the  part,  or  by  those  who 
have  previously  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  shape  and  feel  of 
the  part  in  health. 

603.  Another  means  by  which  the  physical  signs  of  disease  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  health  is  through  a  comparison  of  parts  that 
are  naturally  symmetrical.  Thus,  a  slight  swelling  in  one  limb  may 
be  readily  discovered  if  it  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  opposite  limb.  A  projection  or  contraction  of  one  side  of  the  cheet 
will  commonly  escape  observation  until  the  two  sides  are  compared  by 
inspection  or  by  measurement,  but  the  difference  will  then  be  at  once 
apparent.  This  method  of  symmetrical  comparison  is  applicable,  not 
only  to  all  external  parts  and  organs,  but  also  to  some  internal  parts, 
which,  although  not  strictly  symmetrical  in  themselves,  are  yet  so  far 
equally  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  as  to  give  symmetry  to 
its  exterior.  Thus  the  lungs,  in  health,  are  placed  so  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest,  that  they  give  corresponding  motion  and  acoustic 
properties  to  each;  and  percussion  and  respiration  yield  similar  signs 
on  either  side.  When  therefore  disease  affects  one  side,  it  modifies  its 
physical  signs,  and  the  difference  becomes  obvious  by  comparison  with 
the  signs  of  the  healthy  side.  A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  also  at- 
tains in  the  position  of  the  viscera  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  (making  al- 
lowance for  the  greater  bulk  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side)  any  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  shape  of  resistance  of  the  two  sides  may  be 
interpreted  to  be  a  sign  of  disease. 

604.  Where  organs  are  concerned  which  are  not  symmetrically 
placed,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  natural  structure,  position, 
and  physical  properties,  is  necessary.  Thus,  the  physical  signs  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  liver,  cannot  be  recognised,  unless  there  is 
some  healthy  standard  with  which  to  compare  them.  This  standard  is 
soon  supplied  by  careful  observation  of  the  signs  in  health;  and  an  in- 
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timate  familiarity  with  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  teach  the  healthy 
condition  and  functions  of  the  body,  assists  greatly  in  establishing  the 
groundwork  for  reference.  Thus  anatomy  shows  that  the  heart  lies 
naturally  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  left  ribs  from  the  third  to  the  sixth;  and  phy- 
siology points  out  that  its  regular  double  sound  should  be  heard  in  this 
region :  here  then  is  a  healthy  standard,  and  when  a  case  is  compared 
with  this  in  which  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  to  beat  over  a  much 
wider  space,  and  the  sounds  are  irregular  and  masked  by  grating  or 
blowing  murmurs,  these  phenomena  are  at  once  felt  to  be  signs  of  dis- 
ease. Agaiu,  anatomy  teaches  that  the  liver  in  a  healthy  adult  ex- 
tends little,  if  at  all,  below  the  margins  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side ; 
and  this  fact  makes  it  an  unmistakeable  sign  of  disease  when  there  is 
dalness  on  percussion,  and  resistance  to  pressure,  below  these  ribs, 
for  this  proves  that  the  liver  is  reaching  considerably  below  its  usual 
situation.  The  knowledge  of  the  healthy  mechanism  and  functions  of 
the  apparatus  of  respiration,  circulation,  digestion,  and  excretion,  is 
in  many  respects  necessary  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  signs  of  dis- 
ease from  those  of  health :  it  will  guide  us  to  refer  signs  to  their  true 
causes ;  and  indeed  often  suggests  the  particular  signs  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  in  particular  lesions. 

605.  Physical  signs  are  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  physical  laws.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  those  laws,  as  well  as  with  the  mere  mechanism  of 
the  body,  must  assist  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena, 
and  serve  to  explain  of  what  they  are  signs,  how  they  are  caused,  the 
variations  which  they  may  present,  and  the  best  mode  of  appreciating 
them.  Thus  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  detected  and 
chiefly  studied  through  the  physical  signs  which  it  produces.  It  forms 
a  tumour  under  or  near  the  top  of  the  sternum,  pulsating  in  a  distinct 
manner,  and  with  a  peculiar  sound ;  this  tumour  may  press  on  the  air- 
tubes  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  their  shape,  and  by  partially  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  air  through  them,  may  also  change  the  sound 
of  breathing  in  the  spot:  a  similar  pressure  upon  the  veins  may  also 
throw  their  current  into  unusual  sonorous  vibration ;  or  through  more 
complete  obstruction,  it  may  cause  them  to  swell  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner above  the  tumour:  the  aneurism,  as  it  enlarges,  also  encroaches 
on  the  lungs,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  other  organs,  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  their  physical  pro- 
perties and  positions,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  various  physical  signs. 
Now,  all  these  physical  signs  are  phenomena  produced  in  the  altered 
mechanism,  in  accordance  with  certain  laws;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
a  comprehension  of  these  laws  must  greatly  assist  to  a  ready  under- 
standing of  the  signs,  and  to  a  correct  tracing  of  them  to  their  true 
causes.  Nay,  even  the  aneurismal  tumour  itself,  alike  as  regards  its 
production,  increase,  and  intrinsic  signs,  can  be  rightly  understood  only 
through  the  principles  of  hydraulics  and  dynamics,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. 

606.  Vital  8f/mptoms  are  those  phenomena  which  depend  on  the 
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vital  properties  of  the  textures  and  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Thns  irri- 
tability, tonicity,  sensibility,  excitomotion,  secretion,  and  the  complex 
functions  resulting  from  combinations  of  these  elementary  ones  (§  104,) 
in  a  natural  state,  furnish  the  symptoms  of  health ;  and  in  a  disordered 
state,  constitute  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Hence  vital  symptoms  hare 
also  been  called  functional^  and  physiological;  but  both  these  terms 
are  objectionable,  because  function  and  physiology  have  likewise  to  do 
with  physical  properties,  and  therefore  concern  physical  signs. 

Vital  symptoms  are  often  less  confined  in  their  expression  than 
physical  signs ;  because  the  vital  properties  of  the  entire  system  are  iB 
mutual  connexion ;  thus  the  irritability  of  the  heart  spreads  its  influ- 
ence throughout  the  vascular  system ;  the  sensibility  of  one  organ  or 
part  affects  the  nervous  centres,  and  often  through  them  produces  sym- 
pathetic symptoms  in  other  organs  or  parts  (§  156 ;)  disordered  secre- 
tion modifies  the  condition  of  several  parts  at  once  {§  162 — 7,  &c.;) 
vital  symptoms  are,  therefore,  often  generally  distributed  through  tlie 
body.  For  this  reason,  they  have  been  sometimes  called  general  symp- 
toms, to  distinguish  them  from  physical  signs,  which  are  chiefly  local; 
but  this  appellation  again  is  not  precise,  inasmuch  as  vital  symptoms 
are  sometimes  entirely  local ;  as  is  often  instanced  in  the  case  of  pais, 
spasm,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  physical  signs  are 
sometimes  themselves  of  general  import,  as  illustrated  in  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  whole  surface  in  jaundice,  the  swelling  of  the  body  in 
dropsy,  &c. 

Vital  symptoms  are  sometimes  called  rational^  because  their  con- 
nexion with  some  particular  cause  is  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than 
of  direct  observation;  but  this  is  the  most  absurd  designation  of  all; 
for  observation  is  necessary  as  much  to  teach  the  value  of  symptcnns 
as  of  physical  signs ;  and  physical  signs  are  of  little  use  unless  thej 
are  duly  made  objects  for  the  exercise  of  reason. 

607.  Vital  symptoms  are  exemplified  in  pain,  in  uneasiness,  and  in 
altered  and  impaired  sensations,  which  arise  respectively  from  exalted, 
perverted,  or  defective  sensibility  (§  125 — 136 ;)  in  spasm  and  para- 
lysis, which  proceed  from  excessive  or  defective  contractility  (§  110 — 
118,)  or  excitomotory  power  (§  139 — 154;)  in  coughi,  which  is  caused 
by  iiTitation  or  undue  excitability  of  the  excitomotory  nerves  of  the 
air-passages  and  muscles  of  expiration ;  in  vomiting,  which  depends  on 
irritation  or  undue  excitability  of  the  stomach  and  the  excitomotory 
nerves  sympathetically  allied  with  it ;  in  dyspnoea,  which  arises  from  s 
feeling  of  want  of  breath  (§  234 ;)  and  in  fever,  which  comprises  an  a^ 
celerated  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  diminished  secretions,  &c.  (§  437.) 

Symptoms  are  further  supplied  by  the  state  of  the  different  bodily 
functions  in  which  vital  properties  are  concerned.  Thus,  the  state  of 
the  pulse  affords  a  great  variety  of  symptoms :  a  frequent  or  a  slow 
pulse  indicates  increased  or  deficient  excitement  or  irritability  of  the 
heart  (§  113,  117 ;)  a  strong  or  a  weak  pulse  implies  an  increased  or 
diminished  strength  of  the  heart's  contractions  (§  112,  116.)  A  hard 
or  sharp  pulse  is  in  part  dependent  on  an  increased  tonicity  of  the 
arteries  (§  121 ;)  whilst  a  soft,  compressible,  or  liquid  pulse,  results 
from  a  diminution  of  this  property  (§  123.)     Irregularity  in  the  rhythm 
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of  the  pulse  arises  from  an  alteration  of  the  irritability  of  the  heart, 
commonly  connected  if  ith  loss  of  strength.  These  various  conditions 
of  the  pulse  are  sometimes  consequences  of  diseases  directly  affecting 
the  vital  properties  of  the  heart  and  arteries  themselves;  but  more 
commonly  they  are  induced  sympathetically  by  diseases  of  other  parts, 
or  through  the  blood  influencing  these  organs,  as  instanced  in  inflam- 
matory fever  (§  437.)  Thus,  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
quality  of  the  pulse  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  physical  sign ; 
whilst  in  other  disorders  it  is  rather  a  vital  symptom,  connected  with 
vital  properties. 

The  state  of  the  skin  is  another  source  of  symptoms  chiefly  depen- 
dent upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  superficial  vessels  and  secernent 
apparatus,  and  of  the  general  circulation.  Thus  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  skin  in  fever  arise  from  accelerated  circulation  and  diminished 
perspiration.  When  the  skin  is  cold,  the  circulation  is  weak;  when 
warm,  it  is  active ;  but  the  occasional  occurrence  of  perspiration  in 
both  these  conditions  proves  that  it  is  another  vital  property,  namely, 
that  of  secretion,  that  is  concerned  in  determining  dryness  and  mois- 
ture of  the  skin.  The  signs  furnished  by  the  skin  are  physical,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  condition  of  that  structure  itself;  but  they  are  also 
vital  symptoms  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  to  that 
of  distant  organs,  or  of  the  system  at  large. 

Many  important  symptoms  are  furnished  by  the  appearances  of  the 
tongue.  These,  when  arising  from  primary  disease  in  the  organ  itself, 
are  really  physical  signs  of  its  condition.  Thus,  when  the  tongue  is 
inflamed,  it  is  first  red  and  swollen,  and  afterwards  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  or  fur,  which,  separating  in  patches,  leaves  the  surface  red, 
and  smoother  than  before.  But  in  a  great  many  diseases,  the  tongue 
becomes  red,  swollen,  furred,  or  brown  and  dry,  in  consequence  of 
causes  that  act  through  the  system :  and  these  secondary  affections  of 
the  organ  then  constitute  symptoms  of  these  general  diseases.  The 
connexion  between  febrile  and  other  general  diseases,  and  the  appear- 
ances which  they  produce  in  the  tongue,  is  not  well  understood ;  but 
the  appearances  probably  depend  on  changes  induced  in  the  secretion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  adjoining  parts. 

The  alvine  excretions  supply  symptoms  of  great  importance  in 
various  diseases.  When  they  are  excessive  in  quantity,  liquidity,  and 
frequency,  they  constitute  diarrhoea,  which  may  be  primary — that  is, 
a  disease  in  itself  (§  374 ;)  or  secondary,  and,  therefore,  a  symptom  of 
disease,  as  in  cholera  and  mucous  enteritis.  Diarrhoea,  as  a  symptom, 
presents  further  important  indications  accordingly  as  it  is  feculent, 
bilious,  mucous,  or  watery,  for  these  diversities  respectively  point  out 
that  there  is  accumulation  of  feces,  or  excessive  secretion  of  bile, 
mucus,  or  watery  fluid,  in  the  intestines.  The  opposite  condition,  that 
of  costiveness,  is  also  sometimes  a  disease  itself,  and  sometimes  an 
important  symptom  of  disease,  indicating  defective  peristaltic  power, 
or  faulty  secretion,  or  both,  in  the  intestinal  tube.  The  quality  of  the 
alvine  evacuation  as  regards  colour,  shape,  odour,  &c.,  often  supplies 
symptoms  which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disorder  in  the 
alimentary  canal  or  in  the  system.    Thus  day-coloured  feces  indicate 
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defective  secretion  from  the  liver ;  those  verj  dark  in  colour  denote 
the  presence  either  of  diseased  bile  or  of  altered  blood;  vermicakr 
shapes  in  the  dejected  mass  may  result  from  stricture  or  contraetioB 
of  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  urinary  excretion  is  a  valuable  source  of  symptoms,  not  only  of 
diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  but  also  of  disorders  of  omr 
organs,  and  of  the  whole  system.  The  kidneys  being  the  diief 
emunctories  through  which  foreign,  effete,  and  superfluous  solabla 
matters  are  eliminated  from  the  blood  (§  254,)  the  urine  is  continually 
exhibiting  changes  in  quantity  and  quality,  in  colour  and  spedfio 
gravity,  in  the  character  of  its  sediments,  and  in  the  effects  which 
different  chemical  reagents  produce  upon  it.  This  all  furnishes  ranp- 
toms  of  several  diseases ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  in  detui 
in  conuexion  with  the  several  pathological  states  involved  (§  167, 176, 
249,  254,  255,  257,  260,  809,  884,  885,  448,  Ac.) 

608.  The  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  sources  whence  symptoms  m 
derived  have  been  offered  merely  to  point  out  where  and  how  synp- 
toms  are  to  be  sought  for;  to  complete  the  list,  it  would  be  necessair 
to  specify  every  function  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  all  the  modi- 
fications  to  which  they  are  subject:  this  alone  woidd  furnish  matter  to 
fill  a  large  volume. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  organs,  in  health  and  disease, 
and  of  the  physical  laws  to  which  that  mechanism  is  subjected,  is  the 
best  aid  to  the  study  of  physical  signs,  so  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  healthy  and  diseased  textures,  and 
with  the  vital  laws  which  influence  them,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  con- 
prehension  of  vital  symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  often  obscure  and 
unintelligible,  because  physiology  and  pathology  are  imperfect;  butia 
proportion  as  these  sciences  are  improved,  their  application  to  the  pn^ 
poses  of  semeiology  and  diagnosis  will  become  more  satisfactory.  In 
the  mean  time,  much  of  what  is  known  concerning  symptoms  rests 
mainly  on  mere  experience ;  and  until  the  results  of  experience  can  be 
more  scientifically  arranged  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  numeric 
callyj  in  order  that  some  of  the  general  laws  which  they  express  may 
be  guessed  out  by  empirical  means.  But  to  render  this  statitiieal  or 
numerical  method  of  studying  symptoms  at  all  safe,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  numbers  of  observations  shall  be  very  large,  that  they  shaH 
all  have  been  made  in  similar  cases,  and  that  the  coincidences  which 
are  taken  as  establishing  any  rule  shall  greatly  preponderate  over  the 
exceptions. 

609.  Physical  signs  and  vital  symptoms  respectively  possess  their 
values  in  making  known  the  nature  and  extent  of  disease.  Physieal 
signs  are  the  more  certain,  because  they  appeal  most  directly  from  the 
seat  of  disease  to  the  senses ;  they  depend  on  simpler  and  more  con- 
stant causes,  physical  properties,  and  are  therefore  themselves  more 
constant,  and  less  subject  to  variation  than  vital  symptoms,  which  re- 
sult from  more  complex,  and  therefore  more  variable,  vital  properties. 
Thus  of  the  indications  of  inflammation,  the  redness,  heat,  and  swell- 
ing are  physical  signs,  and  these  more  certainly  prove  the  existence  of 
this  peculiar  mischief  than  does  pain,  which  is  a  symptom  depending 
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on  the  Yital  property,  sensibility,  and  which  is  often  present  where  in- 
flammation does  not  exist  (§  136,)  and  which  may  fail  to  occur  when 
inflammation  is  present  (§  433.)  The  physical  signs  of  a  structural 
disease  in  the  lungs  or  heart  are  surer  evidence,  both  of  its  existence, 
and  of  its  nature,  than  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain,  or  palpitation ;  because 
these  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  merely  nervous  or  other  causes, 
without  the  existence  of  any  discoverable  alteration  of  structure.  Yet 
vital  symptoms,  although  less  sure  and  constant  than  physical  signs, 
are  often  more  delicate  indications,  in  consequence  of  being  present 
before  physical  changes  become  appreciable;  and  when  they  coexist 
with  sensible  signs,  they  at  once  express  the  nature  and  amount  of  dis- 
order in  the  vital  properties  of  the  part,  and  of  the  whole  system.  Thus 
the  feelings  of  chilliness  and  discomfort  which  usher  in  the  fever  ac- 
companying tonsillitis,  are  sometimes  experienced  before  the  throat 
exhibits  the  physical  signs  of  inflammation.  A  slight  cough  is  often 
heard  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  before  the  physical  signs  of  tuber- 
cles can  be  distinguished.  Crepitation  in  the  posterior  regions  of  the 
chest  is  a  physical  sign  of  engorgement  of  the  lung  from  effusion  of 
liquid  in  the  minute  tubes ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  accompanying 
vital  symptoms  to  determine  whether  the  engorgement  is  inflammatory 
or  merely  congestive.  The  physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  lung, 
and  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  are  very  obvious ;  but  in  order  to 
decide  whether  these  afiections  have  arisen  from  present  or  recent  in- 
flammation, or  are  the  results  of  old  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  vital  symptoms ;  and  this  decision  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  regard  to  both  prognosis  and  treatment. 

In  short,  both  classes  of  indications  ought  to  be  carefully  taken  into 
account  by  the  physician ;  and  the  more  fully  the  physical  and  vital 
properties  which  constitute  them  are  understood,  the  more  available 
will  signs  and  symptoms  be  in  leading  to  correct  conclusions,  both  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

610.  Besides  this  distribution  of  symptoms  into  physical  and  vital, 
various  other  plans  of  classification  have  been  proposed ;  but  they  are 
of  little  real  utility,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
succinctly  enumerate  them.  Symptoms  are  localj  or  general^  and  con- 
stitutional, accordingly  as  they  are  confined  to  the  diseased  part,  or 
as  they  aflfect  the  whole  system.  They  are  idiopathic,  when  directly 
proceeding  from  a  primary  disease ;  they  are  sympathetic ,  or  secondary^ 
when  arising  from  secondary  disorders,  or  such  as  are  produced  by 
primary  disease.  Premonitory  or  precursory  symptoms  are  such  as 
precede  the  full  development  of  a  disorder,  and  commonly  result  from 
the  first  operation  of  the  cause ;  hence  they  have  been  called  sympto- 
mata  causce.  Commemorative  symptoms  are  such  as  are  developed 
during  the  previous  history  of  the  disease.  Anamnceatic  symptoms, 
such  as  relate  to  the  previous  state  of  health.  Signs  have  been  di- 
vided into  objective,  those  which  present  themselves  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  observer ;  and  the  subjective,  those  described  by  the  patient  him- 
self. The  objective  have  been  further  grouped  as  aciioe  or  dynamiealy 
those  that  require  some  action,  motion,  or  manipulation,  for  their  dis- 
covery \  and  passive  or  staticaly  those  which  are  obvious  without  such 
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agency.  Symptoms  are  designated  by  the  epithets,  diagno9ttCj  prog- 
nostic^ and  therapeutic^  accordingly  as  they  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  distinction,  the  foretelling  of  the  event,  or  the  suggestion  of  the 
treatment,  of  disease.  Symptoms  are  positive^  when  they  consiBt  of 
phenomena  actually  present;  negative^  when  they  are  expressed  through 
absence  of  phenomena.  Of  diagnostic  symptoms,' those  are  called  jpcr- 
thognomonic  or  pathognostic^  wnich  are  peculiar  to  one  disease.  A 
single  symptom  or  sign  is  rarely,  if  ever,  pathognomonic ;  but  two  or 
three  taken  in  combination  often  are  so. 

611.  Diagnosis  is  the  distinction  of  different  diseases,  one  from 
another.     It  may  be  based  upon  their  essential  nature  or  pathologj, 
or  upon  those  groups  of  symptoms  that  are  classed  as  separate  disesMS 
by  nosological  arrangements  (§  597.)    In  other  words,  the  object  of 
diagnosis  may  be  either  to  determine  the  intimate  nature  and  seat  of 
a  disease,  or  to  fix  its  place  in  some  classification  by  a  convenient 
artificial  name.     In   the  nosological  arrangement,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  as  the  best  yet  contrived  (§  600,)  the  division  of  specitl 
diseases  is,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  founded  on  pathology,  or  the 
essential  nature  of  the  disorder ;  and  therefore  diagnosis  should  alio 
have  a  corresponding  reference  to  this  subject.     But  the  admission  has 
been  freely  made  that  pathology  is  not  yet  su£Sciently  advanced  to 
admit  of  its  being  the  sole  basis  of  nosology;  the  physician  therefore 
frequently  has  to  avail  himself  of  information  derived  from  other 
sources  in  forming  his  diagnosis.    A  considerable  portion  of  his  mi- 
terials,  indeed,  are  the  results  of  simple  observation  or  of  cliniol 
experience ;  and  these,  when  they  cannot  be  analyzed  by  any  more 
rational  mode,  may  be  advantageously  estimated  by  the  numeried 
methodj  which  counts  and  classes  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
cases.     Diagnosis  is  therefore  chiefly  based  upon  semeiology,  and  the 
results  of  clinical  experience,  arranged  and  interpreted  by  pathological 
and  statistical  science.     In  some  instances,  the  causes  and  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  aid  the  diagnosis.     Thus  the  malarious  character  of  a 
patient's  residence, and  the  eflScacy  of  quinine  in  efi'ecting  a  cure,  may 
contribute  important  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  a  disease. 

612.  Diagnosis  is  general  or  special.  General  diagnosis  compre- 
hends the  distinction  between  the  elements  or  principles  of  disease 
(§  104;)  as,  for  example,  between  congestion  and  inflammation;  or 
between  nervous  irritation  and  structural  derangement.  Special  dia- 
gnosis, on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  the  distinction  of  diseases  accord- 
ing to  their  chief  scat,  where  they  have  one  (§  591) ;)  or  otherwise 
according  to  some  other  specific  difierence.  Thus,  special  diagnosis 
discriminates  between  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ, 
and  that  of  its  investing  membrane ;  or  between  an  intermittent  and  a 
continued  fever.  Special  diagnosis  also  distinguishes  the  further 
peculiarities  of  seat  or  character  in  disease ;  as,  for  instance,  the  part 
or  extent  of  a  parenchyma  or  membrane  that  is  inflamed,  the  type  of 
a  fever,  &c.  Special  diagnosis  is  therefore  a  branch  of  special  patho- 
logy? and  should  be  aided  by  an  accurate  and  practical  nosological 
arrangement.  The  distinction  of  two  diseases,  which  resemble  eadi 
other,  has  been  absurdly  called  differential  diagnosis.     This  is  eflected 
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by  marking  the  signs  which  are  essential  to  the  one,  and  not  to  the 
Other.  The  signs  called  pathognomonic,  are  therefore  the  chief  guides 
in  differential  diagnosis. 

G13.  The  best  modes  for  investigating  and  distinguishing  diseases 
vary  very  much  in  diflferent  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms that  are  the  fit-st  to  present  themselves.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  problems: — 

General  pathology  having  pointed  out  the  general  nature  of  a  disease, 
it  is  required  to  determine  its  precise  seat. — Example.  In  a  case  in 
which  fever,  hard  pulse,  buflfed  blood,  and  local  pain  indicate  the 
presence  of  inflammation,  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  determined 
by  the  chief  seat  of  pain  or  uneasiness  (in  the  chest  or  side,)  by  the 
function  most  disturbed  (difficult  breathing  and  cough,)  to  be  in  the 
organs  of  respiration ;  by  the  secretion  proceeding  from  the  part 
(rusty,  viscid  expectoration,)  and  from  the  physical  signs  (impaired 
breath-sound  and  stroke-sound  in  part  of  the  chest,  with  crepitant 
rhonchus,)  to  be  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  that  is,  pneumonia. 
General  pathology  here  commences  the  diagnosis,  but  it  is  completed  by 
reference  to  symptoms  explained  by  physiology  and  special  pathology. 

Previous  history,  prominent  symptoms,  or  physical  signs,  having 
pointed  out  the  seat  of  a  disease,  it  is  required  to  determine  its  nature. 
Example. — A  person  suffers  from  severe  pain  at  the  epigastrium ;  the 
previous  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  the  situation  of 
the  pain,  plainly  show  the  disorder  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach :  the 
nature  of  tlie  disease  (whether  nervous  or  inflammatory,  &c.)  is  to  be 
determined  by  general  pathology:  guided  by  this,  and  finding  an  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  of  inflammation,  no  increased  heat  of  surface,  no 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  further  than  what  the  pain  would  cause,  and 
no  increase  of  the  pain  on  the  imbibition  of  warm  or  stimulating  liquids ; 
and  finding  symptoms  of  predominant  nervous  properties,  and  the 
sudden  attack,  intense  character,  and  transient  duration  of  the  pain 
which  distinguish  nervous  and  spasmodic  afiections, — we  decide  that 
the  disease  is  gastralgia  or  gastrodynia,  and  not  gastritis.  The  dia- 
gnosis which  is  begun  by  local  symptoms,  is  completed  by  reference  to 
the  principles  of  pathology. 

Lastly,  which  is  a  common  case,  symptoms  being  too  few  or  too  in- 
conclusive to  lead  the  diagnosis,  both  the  seat  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  to  be  determined.  A  person  complains  of  general  uneasiness, 
weakness,  and  chilliness,  with  various  functional  symptoms,  but  none 
of  a  prominent  character.  Clinical  experience  has  taught  the  practi- 
tioner that  such  are  the  symptoms  of  incipient  fever ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  investigate  farther  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  fever.  If  he  finds, 
on  close  examination  of  the  functions  and  physical  condition  of  the 
different  organs,  that  one  is  the  seat  of  marked  inflammation,  and  that 
the  fever  is  not  typhoid,  he  judges  that  the  fever  is  symptomatic  of 
the  inflammation ;  but  if  signs  of  marked  local  inflammation  be  absent, 
yet  the  fever  continues  with  increasing  symptoms  of  depression,  weak 
frequent  pulse,  a  brown  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  low  delirium, 
&c.,  he  recognises  typhoid  fever,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  a  mor- 
bid poison  on  the  system  (§  105.) 

OQ 
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614.  Thus  every  department  of  medical  knowledge  is  brought  to 
bear  on  diagnosis ;  and  in  no  branch  is  the  information  as  vrell  as  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner  more  severely  tested  than  by  it.  Natural 
shrewdness  and  tact,  with  some  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease,  may  sometimes  enable  a  comparatively  ignorant 
person  to  practise  medicine  with  an  appearance  of  success ;  but  s«ch  a 
person  can  never  succeed  with  diagnosis;  and  he  consequently  either 
shrewdly  evades  the  subject  altogether,  or  expresses  his  opinions  in 
conveniently  vague  terms,  and  scrupulously  avoids  their  being  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  scalpel.  The  scientific  and  earnest  inquirer,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  that  this  is  the  subject  which  demands,  above  all 
others,  the  strongest  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  and  the  keenest  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties  of  observation;  and  that  in  proportion  as  his 
senses  are  well  trained  for  the  performance  of  their  work,  as  his  in- 
formation is  well  arranged  in  relation  to  his  observations,  and  as  his 
judgment  is  matured  in  discriminating  and  deciding,  will  be  his  success 
in  detecting  the  essential  and  intrinsic  nature  of  disease,  and  in  ap- 
plying his  knowledge  to  matters  of  prognosis  and  treatment. 

615.  In  investigating  the  symptoms  of  a  case  with  a  view  to  dia- 
gnosis, prognosis,  and  treatment,  the  attention  is  naturally  first  drawn 
to  such  as  at  once  declare  themselves  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  complexion,  the  posture, 
the  manner  of  the  movements,  and  the  speech ;  all  these  give  important 
information  to  the  observing  practitioner  at  a  glance,  and  whilst  he  is 
interrogating  the  patient.     After  the  preliminary  statements  in  the 
way  of  complaint,  which  are  for  the  most  part  volunteered  by  the  pa- 
tient, the  questions  should  be  directed  to  the  hiatory  of  the  ailment, 
including  the  previous  state  of  health  and  habits^  with  regard  to  food, 
clothing,  occupation,  and  residence,  any  former  illness,  the  mode  of 
the  j)resent  attack^  and  its  supposed  cause,  'preceding  symptomn,  and 
treatment,  if  any  has  been  employed.     The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  direct  the  inquiries,  in  the  most  efiicient  manner,  towards  the  pre- 
sent state  and  syynptoms;  but  the  physician  should  be    particularly 
careful  never  to  permit  himself  to  be  so  far  led  by  the  patient's  state- 
ments as  to  omit  to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  important  organs 
and  their  functions.     The  nervous  system  and  its  functionSy  (sensorial, 
sentient,  excitomotory,  and  sympathetic:)  the  organs  of  circulation  <'n>l 
their  fundi  onSy  (pulsation  of  heart  and  arteries,  capillary  circulation 
of  surface  and  visible  parts,  temperature,  state  of  veins,  *&c. ;)  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  their  functions  (breathing,  cough,  expectora- 
tion, voice,  arterialization  of  the  blood;)  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
their  functions  (tongue,  appetite,  and  digestion;)  the  orga7is  of  secre- 
tion and  excretion  and  their  functions,  (liver  and  intestines,  kidneys, 
bladder  and  skin;)  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  assimilation,  (esti- 
mated by  the  condition  of  the  flesh,  and  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
body;)  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  their  functions,  (the  vigour,  firm- 
ness, and  power  of  endurance  of  the  muscles:)  the  organs  W*  genera- 
tion and  their  functions;  these  are  all  subjects  for  inquiry  and  physi- 
cal examination  to  such  an  extent  as  maybe  sufficient  to  point  out 
how  far  each  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  morbid  results 
under  observation. 
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The  object  of  a  "complete  investigation  of  the  state  of  a  patient 
should  be  not  merely  to  determine  the  particular  disease  under  which 
he  may  be  labouring,  but  also  to  discover  any  peculiarities  of  health, 
as  well  as  what  is  morbid,  in  his  condition.  The  prognosis,  or  antici- 
pation of  the  extent  and  event  of  the  disease,  and  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  treatment,  require  this  full  investigation.  We  have  to  consider, 
not  merely  disease  in  the  lody^  but  also  the  body  in  disease^  and  it  is 
by  losing  sight  of  this  great  practical  axiom,  that  minute  or  microscopic 
inquirers,  who  may  be  singularly  successful  in  special  diagnosis,  often 
signally  fail  in  prognosis  and  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

» 

PROGNOSIS— FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  THE   RESULTS  OF  DISEASE. 

616.  Prognosis  is  that  knowledge  which  enables  the  observer  to 
foresee  the  course,  duration,  and  event  of  a  disease.  Like  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  it  may  be  either  empirical  or  rational. 

Empirical  prognosis  is  founded  on  experience  or  observation  only, 
and  takes  no  regard  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  reasons  which 
determine  the  results.  It  consists  in  the  recognition  of  good  and  bad 
symptoms — that  is,  of  symptoms  which  have  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  been  followed  respectively  by  a  good  or  a  bad  result.  This 
mode  of  prognosticating  the  events  of  disease  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  pursued  in  the  early  ages  of  medicine.  The  "prognostics" 
of  Hippocrates  chiefly  depended  upon  the  enumeration  of  good  and 
bad  signs ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  distinctions  which  he  has  drawn  in 
this  sense  proves  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observation  of  the 
sources  from  which  his  information  was  derived.  The  same  acute  fa- 
culty of  empirical  prognosis  is  often  acquired  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  nurses  or  other  non-medical  attendants  of  the  sick.  These  can 
often  tell  when  a  patient  is  getting  better  or  worse,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  countenance,  by  the  state  of  the  voice,  by  the  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties,  of  the  strength,  of  the  breathing,  and  of  the  excretions, 
although  they  may  be  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  why  the  signs  are  good  or  bad.  This  kind  of  prognostic 
knowledge,  although  useful  in  enabling  a  person  to  pronounce  what  the 
existing  state  of  a  patient  may  be,  falls  far  short  of  that  which  oaght 
to  be  possessed  by  the  scientific  practitioner,  who  should  not  only  have 
a  greater  number  of  prognostic  symptoms  within  his  reach,  but  should 
be  able  to  foresee  them,  so  as  to  anticipate,  and,  if  possible,  to  infln- 
ence  them  in  a  favourable  manner. 

617.  Rational  prognosis  comprises  the  estimation  of  the  importance 
and  tendencies  of  a  disease  from  a  knowledge  of  its  causes,  of  its  in- 
trinsic nature  and  symptoms,  and  of  the  power  of  treatment  in  regard 
to  it.  Like  rational  diagnosis  (§  614,)  it  takes  its  evidence  from  all 
available  sources,  and  makes  the  best  possible  use  of  this  evidence  by 
analyzing  it,  and  so  determining  its  precise  value.  Thus,  in  the  early 
stage  of  inflammation  of  the  lung,  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  the  afiection  at  once  indicates  the  presence  of  a  serious  disease,  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  the  present  symptoms.  The  practitioner,  in 
forming  a  rational  prognosis,  takes  into  account  the  extent  of  tbe  in- 
flammation, knowing,  from  experience  as  well  as  from  reason,  that  this 
is  a  source  of  danger:  he  also  ascertains  tbe  duration  of  the  attack, 
and  from  the  existing  signs  and  symptoms  judges  whether  the  mischief 
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18  increasing  or  not.  These  considerations  give  him  some  insight  into 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  but  his  prognosis  is  then  determined  by 
further  reflections.  He  knows  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  although 
always  a  dangerous  disease,  becomes  much  less  so  when  it  is  at  a  stage 
and  in  a  subject  in  which  antiphlogistic  remedies  can  be  well  borne: 
thus,  at  an  early  period,  in  a  young  and  vigorous  subject,  even  the 
most  extensive  inflammations  may  be  cured  by  blood-letting  and  other 
means  judiciously  employed ;  but  if  the  disease  has  advanced  far,  and 
the  function  of  respiration  has  been  for  some  days  impaired  by  it;  and 
if  the  subject  be  feeble,  from  infancy,  from  extreme  age,  from  previous 
disease,  from  intemperate  habits,  from  a  complicating  disorder,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  prognosis  becomes  more  unfavourable,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  then  little  power  in  the  system  to  bear  the  lowering  in- 
fluence of  the  appropriate  remedies,  or  to  withstand  the  eflfects  of  the 
disease  itself. 

To  take  another  example.  In  continued  fever,  certain  symptoms 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  of  an  unfavourable  character. 
The  pathological  practitioner  profits  by  this  experience,  but  he  ana- 
lyzes the  results  and  goes  farther.  Knowing  that  the  occurrence  of 
petechise,  congested  face,  and  stupor,  at  the  commencement  of  fever, 
are  bad  symptoms,  he  is  also  aware  that  they  are  so,  mainly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  arise  from  the  changed  state  of  the  blood  induced  by  the 
depressing  cause  of  the  fever ;  and  that  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  appear  without  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  heart's  power, 
manifested  by  extreme  frequency  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  they  are 
by  no  means  of  such  unfavourable  import,  but  may  arise  from  mere 
plethora  of  the  subject.  Again ;  symptoms  referable  to  the  excitomo- 
tory  system  (§  153,^ — such  as  subsultus,  hiccup,  and  convulsive  affec- 
tions,— are  generally  unfavourable  in  continued  fever;  but  they  are  so 
only  when  caused  by  the  severe  operation  of  the  febrile  poison  on  the 
nervous  centres ;  they  are  of  much  less  consequence  when  occurring  in 
a  nervous  subject,  in  whom  slight  causes  may  induce  them.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  stupor,  which  is  of  most  serious  im- 
port when  dependent  on  fever  alone ;  but  which  may  be  induced  by 
very  slight  agencies  in  hysterical  subjects.  The  scientific  pathologist 
is  acquainted  with  these  differences,  and  forms  his  prognosis  accord- 
ingly. He  can  trace  the  danger  of  bad  symptoms,  beyond  the  symp- 
toms themselves,  to  those  interferences  with  vital  functions  which  ren- 
der those  symptoms  dangerous,  and  of  which  the  symptoms  are  not 
always  the  true  exponents. 

618.  As  the  limits  of  the  work  preclude  the  introduction  of  details, 
it  must  suffice  here  to  enumerate  the  chief  circumstances  from  which  a 
rational  prognosis  is  formed,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  examples.  These 
may  be  arranged  under  the  two  general  heads ;  1.  those  relating  to  the 
patient  or  subject;  and  2.  those  referring  to  the  disease. 

t)10.  The  age  of  the  subject. — Acute  diseases  are  ill  borne  at  either 
extreme  of  age,  for  the  powers  of  reaction  are  then  less  energetic 
and  less  able  to  sustain  the  struggle.  Hence  infants  and  aged  persons 
are  often  carried  off  by  acute  attacks.  Acute  diseases  prevail  more  in 
the  young  and  in  middle  age^  than  in  advanced  life,  in  which  affections 
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rv  .-  _-  -  .  ::.-.  ::. — yerr  -us  diseases  are  most  common  and  ob- 
?::z.-:-  -  -t  :..:—--  r-.Ji.  '::::  :i:oy  are  more  serious  as  regards  tLeir 
'*.'-,i.:^  11  -.  z-..  -..■:.  I'-ir  ::c::rrence  of  the  catamenia  is  often  fa- 
v-iriL-.r.  -^  -;  r  ri:  ?.?=:-  is  unfavourable,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
.i^. .  ."-_r:_-.-  ^  .  .a:zj.zL::l  suspend  or  retard  the  progress  of  tu- 
.-r;:^  ij.  ;^  .    .--.r  i.L=-:.-L=r^  ;:  lie  nutrient  function,  but  the  cessa- 

:.  u.  -  -=^--"  -  -::  -?  .licz.  eiiitcs  the  suspended  mischief  into  fresh 
-.  :■  •  -  £-■ — .:■■  :'.'.;r«.  i fTt: Li" y  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  are  pe- 
.:..  i."      -.j^  ..   ▼  niru  Iitj:^  iz.1  sl.rily  after  pregnancy. 

T^i    .  .         *■  ■    .-   .•:■'-•.  ir. — In  the  sanguine  temperament  dis- 

-  .-:>  ^-:  .. .  .  . :  x^-..  iz  i  ::  :c- i  to  a  speedy  termination,  favour- 
...         :  IT..  .     -11  :-i  THfr:i.i:::  temperament,  they  are  more 

J-,    _.  .    .     ^  .  -  '  ^..-  :^  1  iir  f-ziTiiiiS  are  latent  or  obscure;  in  the 

.  •  .  ^  .  -_ .  ..-1,::::;;  — .  JTiiTt.z:*  :To:r:t;  very  prominent,  and  often 
.  •...>.    •    .  .   ^  ..-  i;^  -^  -  i.x:^  -li-  lliilv  or  no  real  dandier  exists, 

— -.  -    "•  '-Mm. 

•:      .  ^  .       >;     *;_;_—."  A- - -u   1-7   —-i-T  _TlI:i  1 1111 V. 

•     ..-..    .»' *    ■    ...;:.    ::. — j.-r  sizie  Jisease  having  occurred 

1. •    ..-..::.*  .-rfzirr*  nlller  a  sulisejueni  attack,  in  the 

..>>^  . ."  ,.■..■.•..-.  J.-r:^  '_:.■.- izj:-^:u^L  i^c;  bu:  this  increases  the  ten- 
..  .,^»  .V  .■^•, ^T^us."..  i-i  i:e  lander,  in  case  of  &p:»plexy  and  most 
:»^, '.,>,._.:&-  ...>s.jjs:>*  jC:  :" "irli  wjih  dropsy  is  mjre  curable,  when 
.  >^  -  --.i.-  ?vi--  -iijii*  •.-- i:i  ▼h::-  iniucei  It  oiLer  c:&uses;  but  rheu- 
-.  vj.  .  .  *  .'^  ?<-i:  ii-n-i  i-i  r:-.rrlia,  is  ofiiL  Tmusually  severe 
.       ..-,  ^.   .       «-.  .  ,-   .-.-:^i-l  ;\-ir5  llI  oiLiT  debilitating  dis- 

..Kx.?^    .  ^^     >       .1  :^-ri-i.:  ^  ?-'. -Tz-.r    T  cItm^ic  form,  iu  which 

-•:     ^...    .  ,>.-..  -:.i--.:- Li-1  :.  : r.-uci  sericus  organic  dis- 

-.    .  ^    -   ■       ;--^. /.:. — T-£>-    ji'-.r^Hv  increase  the  se- 

.-i.  :-._-:y  .:    ^izy  uIIl-; Li..   Lr:r-tr.  especially  if  they 

.V    ■ ;.  .      ^ , :..?  ::.:"e'j:l'.  u-:  uisc-r  i-  rr  i^:. : :':  '-.r?  ire  peculiarly  fatal 

.•.->..>  ^' ...  Lsve  u/^t•ll-c"i  ijtan,  ju-z^.  iiiliiTj^  ZT  Lraiu.     But  mo- 

■  .  ^•.':  v:: .; -V  of  I'u:  iicari  i^  r.iiLcr  u  fiT..— iVle  circumstance  in 

■..  .  ..,x.N      \.  ui^iLit-'U*.  Lii-'i  fcouje ''LijtT  crur-L  cl.>ea5es,  occasionally 

.  -. .'. ....  aiiuL'i.?  of  ;:oui,  ;:ravc'i,  diu.rrLax  ^r.     Zsieiisive  emphysema 

..   ....■  -u:.^  tuperiscuc-:?  I Libtrc ]♦.!?,  and  il-js;  cil-r  lejirfns  of  the  paren- 

. .  1  ..:a,  vu;  ijuak<;b  Ujc  LroiicLial  surface  aiij  liver  the  seat  of  almost 
.  .■•-  ?..jii;  cjij ;:<.■?: lion  or  iLfJaUiiuaiivn.  Kuz.cct  arrt-s:s  tuberculous  dis- 
t.A%-\  uiJ'i  re'iuces  iij».'  pronenejrs  of  iLe  sul.jeci  ::•  indammation. 

i'/v  •.■/'> c<»  liubiiis  of  ill*:  /y'f^/t;(i. — IlabJiual  iLiinij-crance  and  excesses 
v'i  uil  kindo  eiibaiice  the  dauger  of  all  serious  atiacks  and  accidents. 
LxiMUie  privations  and  exhausting  employments  make  persons  liable 
w  1 1- vers  and  other  depressing  diseases,  and  reduce  the  powers  that 
1  caet  against  them ;  and  so  also  do  close  confinement  and  want  of  slec]^. 
CindUiifii  of  the  ftatUnt  at  the  time  vf  the  attack. — Extreme  woak- 
iiuas,  or  exhaustion  from  whatever  cause,  renders  persons  bad  isuhitd^ 
(ot  most  diseases.  Plethora  increases  the  intensity  of  inflammatory 
Nitioiifl.     Simultaneous  excitement  of  any  organ,  as  for  instance,  of 
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the  brain  by  moral  influences,  is  very  apt  to  add  a  dangerous  compli- 
cation to  continued  fever. 

620.  The  cause  of  the  disease. — ^Epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious 
disorders,  are  mostly  serious  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  their 
cause.  Thus  the  endemic  of  a  hot  climate  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  a  cold  climate:  an  infectious  disorder  propagated  in  close  habitations 
is  more  severe,  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  its  exciting  poison 
and  of  other  co-operating  influences,  than  one  that  arises  from  more 
diluted  and  simple  infection.  Some  estimate  may  generally  be  formed 
of  the  probable  severity  of  a  disease,  if  the  character  of  its  source  is 
known. 

The  situation  and  nature  of  the  disease. — The  more  important  to 
life  the  part  attacked  is,  and  the  more  the  disease  interferes  with  the 
function  of  that  part,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  Thus  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  medulla  of  the  nervous  system,  the  kidneys,  and  the  blood, 
cannot  be  extensively  attacked  by  disease  without  great  risk  to  life ; 
and  if  the  disease  goes  on  to  afiect  structure,  as  in  inflammation,  thb 
danger  is  enhanced  in  proportion.  In  a  few  cases  disease  attacking 
an  unimportant  part,  as  the  skin  or  an  extremity,  may  prove  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  spread  to  other  parts  or  to  infect  the 
whole  frame,  as  in  the  instance  of  cancer,  gangrene,  inoculated  poisons, 
and  hydrophobia. 

The  extent  and  progress  of  the  disease. — The  greater  the  extent  of 
the  disease,  generally,  the  more  serious  it  will  be,  if  the  case  be  one  of 
inflammation ;  but  sometimes  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief:  intense  and  circumscribed  in- 
flammation causes  more  marked  symptoms  than  that  which  is  extensive 
and  difi^used.  The  rate  of  the  progress  of  disease  materially  influences 
its  effect  on  life  and  health.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  or  liver,  may  become  diseased  to  a  very  extraordinary  extent, 
-without  destroying  life,  if  the  advance  of  the  lesion  is  gradual ;  whilst 
a  third  or  fourth  of  the  same  amount  of  mischief  would  prove  fatal,  if 
induced  suddenly. 

621.  The  character  of  the  symptoms. — Those  symptoms  augur  fa- 
vourably which  show  a  power  of  moderate  and  regular  reaction,  and  a 
return  of  the  functions  to  their  natural  state.  The  removal  or  allevia- 
tion of  the  more  distressing  symptoms  of  disease — the  restoration  of 
the  natural  appetites,  and  feelings,  bodily  and  mental — the  regaining 
of  strength — returning  regularity  and  moderation  of  the  pulse  and  other 
signs  of  equalized  circulation — the  disposition  to  sleep  tranquilly,  and 
wake  at  the  usual  times — the  renewal  of  interrupted  or  diminished  se- 
cretions, often  in  increased  quantity,  as  if  after  accumulation,  as  in  the 
case  of  critical  perspirations,  deposits  in  the  urine,  &c.,  (§  448,) — are 
the  chief  signs  of  approaching  recovery. 

622.  Bad  or  unfavourable  symptoms  are  such  as  arise  from  impedi- 
ment to  one  or  more  of  the  functions  immediately  concerned  in  the 
support  of  life,  namely,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, or  excretion.  In  proportion  as  these  functions  are  speedily  or 
extensively  impaired,  life  is  threatened,  and  there  is  an  approach  to- 
wards its  arrest,  by  one  or  other  of  those  terminations,  which  are  called 
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modes  of  death.  Thus  there  is  death  by  syncope — cessation  of  the 
circulation;  hj  asphyxia^  or  apnoea — interruption  of  the  respiration; 
and  by  inanition.  To  these  may  be  added,  death  from  the  pemieiow 
influence  of  ezcrementitious  matters^  and  other  poisons,  which  operate 
in  yarious  ways.  These  different  modes  of  death  are  most  distinctly 
exhibited  when  they  are  brought  about  so  speedily  as  to  leave  the  func- 
tions, which  they  do  not  directly  affect,  comparatively  vigorous  and.  as 
it  were  outliving  that  which  has  been  more  seriously  injured.  ThoSy 
in  sudden  death  from  arrest  of  the  respiration,  the  heart  continues  to 
act  for  some  time,  until  the  death  which  has  begun  with  the  breathing 
function  reaches  its  intrinsic  vitality  also. 

623.  If  we  farther  traoe  the  operation  of  these  different  modes  of 
death,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  agree  in  affecting  the  blood,  either 
by  altering  its  composition,  or  by  arresting  the  circulation ;  and  that 
it  is  through  one  of  these  means  that  death  extends  to  all  the  functions 
of  the  frame.  Thus  in  death  from  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  the 
"circulation  is  at  once  arrested,  and  every  part  deprived  of  the  material 
support  of  its  vitality ;  hence  this  is  the  most  speedy  death  that  can 
happen.  Inanition  obviously  operates  by  reducing  the  circulating  ma- 
terial, and  by  ultimately  weakening  the  organs  by  which  the  circulation 
is  carried  on.  Asphyxia,  we  have  already  found  (§  235)  both  to  im- 
pede the  circulation  and  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Excr»> 
mentitious  matter  retained  in  the  blood,  and  extraneous  poisons,  ad- 
mitted into  it,  operate  in  various  ways:  sometimes  by  impairing  the 
irritability  of  the  heart ;  sometimes  by  injuring  the  medullary  nervous 
function  (§  154,)  on  which  respiration  depends;  sometimes  by  arresting 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  (§  298 ;)  and  sometimes 
(and  this  probably  includes  one  or  other  of  the  former  modes)  by  so 
changing  the  properties  of  the  blood  itself,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  its 
office  of  sustaining  the  activity  of  the  several  vital  functions :  the  fatal 
operation  of  all  poisons  may  thus  be  traced,  like  other  causes  of  death, 
to  derangement  induced  in  the  circulation  or  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  keep  these  points  in  mind,  because 
they  explain  why  death  from  disease  often  takes  place  without  begin- 
ning obviously  in  some  one  set  of  functions;  all  then  fail  together  from 
want  of  proper  blood,  their  natural  support. 

624.  It  may  be  as  well  to  specify  more  particularly  the  principal  va- 
rieties of  the  several  modes  of  death,  and  to  mention  such  symptoms, 
as  may  become  available  in  prognosticating  the  approach  of  death. 

Death  (cessation  of  function)  beginning  at  the  ^eart||^^^^=  ^sthema 

—  —  beginning  at  the  breathing  apparatus  =  Asphyxia  or  apnceo. 

—  —  beginning  at  the  brain  =  Coma. 

—  —  beginning  at  the  nervous  medulla  =  Paralysis. 

—  —  beginning  in  the  blood  =  Necraemia  (uxQog,  dead;  Atfta,  blood,) 

(>25.  Death  by  cardiac  syncope^  or  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action,  may  occur  in  two  ways — 1.  By  this  muscle  losing  its  irritability 
(§  11(3,)  so  that  it  ceases  to  contract;  and,  2.  By  its  being  affected  witn 
tonic  spasm  (§  114,)  so  that  it  remains  rigidly  contracted,  and  fails  to 
enter  upon  its  usual  alternation  of  relaxation.    la  both  these  eases^ 
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death  is  quite  instantaneous:  the  subject  suddenly  turns  pale,  and  falls 
back  or  drops  doTivn,  expiring  with  one  gasp.  In  the  first  instance, 
both  sides  of  the  heart  are,  after  death,  found  to  be  distended  with 
blood;  and  if  the  examination  be  made  soon  after  death,  the  blood  in 
the  left  cavities  is  observed  to  be  florid.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
heart  is  small  and  very  hard;  the  ventricles  (especially  the  left)  are  so 
firmly  contracted,  that  their  Cvivities  are  almost  obliterated,  and  con- 
tain no  blood ;  the  muscular  substance  is  very  firm ;  but  in  two  or  three 
days  (particularly  after  maceration  in  water,)  the  walls  of  the  ventri- 
cles yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingerp,  and  the  cavities  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  normal  dimensions.  This  state  of  the  heart  was  long 
mistaken  for  concentric  hypertrophy,  until  Cruveilhier  and  Dr.  G. 
Budd  pointed  out  its  true  nature. 

Although  syncope  by  loss  of  irritability  (paralysis)  and  syncope  by 
spasm  appear  to  be  opposite  states,  yet  they  arise  from  somewhat  simi- 
lar causes.  Wounds  of  the  heart  are  followed  sometimes  by  the  one, 
sometimes  by  the  other.  Death  by  shock,  instanced  in  the  tearing  off 
of  a  limb,  the  infliction  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
crushing  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  is  sometimes  caused  by  spasm, 
but  more  frequently  by  paralysis,  of  the  heart.  In  sudden  death  in- 
duced by  drinking  a  quantity  of  raw  spirits,  or  of  very  cold  water  when 
the  body  is  heated,  the  heart  has  been  found  contracted. 

Syncope  by  loss  of  irritability  of  the  heart  is  the  more  common  oc- 
currence; it  may  be  caused  by  the  operation  of  large  doses  of  certain 
poisons  of  the  sedative  class — such  as  the  upas  antiar,  infusion  of  to- 
bacco, aconite,  and  digitalis ;  and  in  combination  with  other  effects,  by 
that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,*  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  preparations 
of  baryta,  and  various  animal  poisons.  Mr.  Blake  proved  experimen- 
tally th^t  the  power  of  the  heart  is  destroyed  by  the  injection  of  solu- 
tions of  various  saline  matters  into  the  veins,  especially  of  salts  of  potass, 
magnesia,  zinc,  copper,  lime,  baryta,  and  lead;  but  these  results  do 
not  correspond  with  what  is  ascertained  to  be  the  influence  of  the  same 
substances  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

The  diseases  in  which  death  by  cardiac  syncope  sometimes  takes 
place  are — structural  lesions  of  the  heart  (but  more  rarely  than  is  com- 
monly supposed ;)  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  attended  with  much  injury 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  (§  864 ;)  anaemia  (§  270 ;)  and  adynamic 
fevers  (§  105.)  As  this  result  occurs  instantaneously,  there  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  symptoms ;  but  sometimes  an  approach  to  it  is 
manifested  in  attacks  of  common  syncope  or  faintness,  in  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  becomes  weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent;  and  the 
partial  failure  of  the  circulation  is  evinced  in  the  paleness  of  the  face, 
lips,  and  general  surface,  together  with  cold  perspiration ;  and  there  is 
suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions  (defectio  animi,) — loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  volitibn,  more  or  less  complete,  sometimes  attended 
with  various  convulsive  movements  (§  153,  265) — the  eyes  turning  up 
or  becoming  fixed  or  glazed,  and  the  pupils  dilated.     The  effects  of 

1  In  my  own  experiments  the  heart  was  always  fonnd  distended  in  animals  poisoned 
by  strychnia.  In  the  late  trial  of  Palmer  some  of  the  medical  witnesses  stated  that  it  is 
sometimes  found  contracted. 
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altered  posture  on  syncope  have  been  already  alluded  to  (§  70;)  and 
they  may  be  observed  in  cases  which  ultimately  prove  fatal.  The  re- 
covery from  this  faintness  is  often  attended  with  shivering,  Tomitbg, 
sighing,  gasping,  yawning,  and  various  distressing  sensations  of  noises 
in  the  head,  flashes  in  the  eyes,  palpitation,  depression  of  apirits,  Jtc.; 
the  pulse,  in  the  meantime,  regaining  its  strength  and  regularity,  and 
the  colour  and  warmth  returning  to  the  surface.  Subsequent  reaction, 
like  that  which  occurs  after  great  losses  of  blood  (§  266,  362,)  is  vetj 
apt  to  ensue. 

626.  Death  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  hearts  action  has  been 
termed  asthenia^  (a,  not^  oBtvo^  strength^  This  is  the  way  in  which 
many  diseases  terminate,  especially  those  which  destroy  life  by  exhamt- 
ing  the  strength,  without  exerting  any  direct  interference  with  tbe 
more  vital  functions.  Long-continued  fevers,  delirium  tremens,  gis- 
tritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  occasionally  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  hemorrhages,  and  various  discharges  of  ini* 
mal  fluids — such  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  and  the  suppuration  of  exten- 
sive ulcers  or  abscesses,  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  several  other  like 
influences,  thus  reduce  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  vrith  it  the  Ti|oar 
of  the  functions  of  the  whole  body,  to  a  lower  and  lower  state,  until  it 
length  the  heart  flutters,  and  dies. 

The  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  death  by  asthenia  are — augment- 
ing weakness  of  body  and  mind,  probably  without  marked  dertnge- 
ment  of  any  particular  function  of  either ;  increasing  frequency,  ud 
diminishing  strength  of  the  pulse;  the  face,  lips,  and  akin  genenllj 
become  gradually  paler  and  paler,  or  of  a  death-like  sallowness;  tbe 
extremities  lose  their  warmth,  and  often  become  oedematous ;  the  tp- 
petite  fails;  the  tongue  is  sometimes  dry  and  brown,  sometimes  fomd, 
and  the  mouth  aphthous  (§  483 ;)  the  excretions  at  first  are  imperfectly 
voided;  then  the  sphincters  lose  their  power  (the  weakness  reachinj; 
the  scat  of  the  excitomotory  function,)  and  involuntary  discharges  of 
urine  and  feces  take  place.    This  state  of  sinking  terminates  in  death  in 
a  few  hours.    The  symptoms  thus  described  depend  upon  progressive  loss 
of  power,  not  confined  to  the  heart,  but  through  its  failure,  and  that  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  instrument,  becoming 
extended  throughout  the  whole  frame.    Eut  with  this  general  debility 
there  are  often  indications  of  partial  excitement  and  attempts  at  rea^ 
tion,  which  sometimes  mark  the  sinking  state.   Thus  a  febrile  excitement 
of  a  hectic  kind  (§  471)  is  very  apt  to  come  on,  giving  slight  temporaiy 
strength  to  the  pulse,  a  flush  to  the  check,  life  to  the  eye,  and  a  sort 
of  flickering  reanimation  to  the  whole  frame.     Sometimes  the  excit^ 
ment  is  more  partial,  afi'ecting  the  brain,  with  a  sort  of  delirium;  or 
the  medulla,  and  inducing  subsultus  tendinum^  hiccup,  and  other  slight 
convulsions;  or  the  stomach,  and  causing  vomiting,  &c.     Often,  in  the 
sinking  state,  some  functions  become  obscured  before  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  congestions,  eff*usions,  or  even  low  inflammations  occurring 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  their  organs  {^  290,)  as  the  powers  of  the 
general  circulation  fail :  thus,  death  by  asthenia  may  become  somenrhst 
complicated  with  the  coma  of  congestion  or  efi'usion  within  the  head; 
or  with  dyspnoea  from  congestion  in  the  lungs :  or  somewhat  siniilar 
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symptoms  may  arise  from  the  early  failure  of  the  excreting  organs, 
and  the  consequent  retention  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  blood 
(§  249.) 

627.  Asphyxia  or  apncea  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  element  of 
disease  (§  234,)  and  its  nature  and  symptoms  have  been  so  far  examined 
(§  235;)  it  must  here  be  adverted  to  as  a  mode  of  death.  By  death 
leginning  at  the  breathing  apparatus^  is  intended  to  be  expressed  that 
in  which  the  function  of  this  apparatus  is  the  first  to  fail.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  distinguished  from  death  beginning  at  the  brain  or  spinal 
medulla,  which  destroys  by  secondarily  suspending  the  function  of 
breathing,  and  the  distinction  is  useful  for  practical  purposes,  since  it 
serves  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  suffering  organ.  Death  by  sim- 
ple apncea  takes  place  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  in  which 
the  entrance  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  impeded  by  effusion  into  these  cavi- 
ties ;  or  by  pressure  upon  them,  as  instanced  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  pleurisy;  or  by  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  tl^e  air  through  the 
trachea  or  larynx,  as  occurs  in  croup,  laryngitis,  and  tumours  or  spasm 
constricting  the  bronchi  and  cells ;  or  by  circumstances  which  mechani- 
cally prevent  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  in 
smothering,  strangling,  hanging,  and  drowning. 

The  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  this  mode  of  death  are — an  in- 
creasing feeling  of  suffocation  or  want  of  breath,  which  becomes  most 
distressing  and  agonizing  if  the  want  be  unappeased ;  the  efforts  at  re- 
spiration are  made  in  a  hurried  and  forced  manner;  the  face,  neck,  and 
other  parts  of  the  surface  become  congested  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  these  efforts ;  and  as  they  are  unsuccessful,  the  colour  of  the 
congested  parts  changes  from  red  to  purple,  and  from  purple  to  livid. 
The  influence  of  the  congestioti  and  partial  circulation  of  black  blood 
^§  235)  soon  tells  upon  the  several  vital  functions,  and  becomes  mani- 
tcst  in  stupor,  reduction  of  temperature,  weak  and  irregular  pulsation, 
rapid  reduction  of  muscular  strength,  and  consequently  of  the  efforts 
to  breathe.  Hence  the  dark  hue  of  the  face  is  ultimately  changed  to 
paleness ;  but  the  lividity  of  the  lips,  tongue,  nails  and  other  coloured 
parts  remains.  In  cases  of  speedy  death  from  violence,  as  in  hanging 
or  drowning,  or  from  a  sudden  attack  of  laryngitis  or  spasm,  the  re- 
spiratory efforts  are  more  vigorous,  and  the  congestion  and  lividity  of 
the  surface  are  greater  and  more  persistent.  But  in  the  slower  as- 
phyxia of  disease  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  the  interruption  to  the  breath- 
ing is  less  complete,  the  efforts  are  less  violent,  the  congestion  of  the 
surface  is  less  marked,  and  the  functions  fail  more  gradually  and 
equally,,  and  so  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  apnoca  are  less  decided. 
Here,  too,  as  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  is  circulated  throughout 
the  body,  this  often  causes  peculiar  symptoms,  such  as  stupor  and  low 
delirium,  partial  paralysis,  vomiting,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  and 
other  indications  of  sinking.  This  exemplifies  what  has  been  before 
remarked  (§  622,)  that  the  distinctness  of  the  mode  of  death  generally 
depends  on  the  speedy  supervention  of  the  result. 

As  matters  of  prognosis,  the  symptoms  of  apnoca  are  more  hopeless 
in  proportion  as  they  are  conjoined  with  those  of  debility.     The  nature 
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of  the  obstruction  to  the  respiration  must  also  of  necessity  be  taken 
into  account;  if  this  be  not  complete,  nor  its  cause  irremovable,  the 
congestion  and  lividity  of  the  surface  are  not  fatal  signs,  so  long  as 
the  strength  of  the  breathing  apparatus  and  of  the  heart  does  not  de- 
cline ;  but  as  this  becomes  exhausted,  the  means  of  recovery  are  lost 

G28.  Death  by  coma,  or  beginning  at  the  brain,  is  caused  by  various 
influences  which  primarily  destroy  the  functions  of  the  superior  masses 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  chief  of  these  circumstances  are— ob8tm^ 
tions  to  the  circulation  through  the  brain  by  pressure,  (of  effused  blood, 
pus,  lymph,  or  serum,  of  distended  vessels  in  apoplexy,  of  a  depressed 
portion  of  bone  in  fractured  skull,  and  from  coagula,  within  the  vessels 
in  anaemia)  (§  267;)  and  the  influence  of  various  narcotic  poisons,  sack 
as  opium,  alcohol  in  large  quantities,  carbonic  acid,  ether,  or  chloro- 
form, introduced  by  inhalation  (§  128,  246,)  and  sometimes  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter  of  urine  and  of  bile  in  the  blood  (§  249.) 

The  symptoms  of  coma^  dependent  upon  the  interrupted  function  of 
the  brain,  are  insensibility  and  suspension  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
heart's  action  not  being  materially  disturbed.  These  may  come  on  in 
different  modes.  In  apoplexy  and  after  injuries  of  the  head  they  ge 
nerally  supervene  suddenly,  and  the  patient  at  once  becomes  powerless 
and  senseless,  the  pulse  continuing  pretty  good,  although  slower  and 
fuller  than  usual,  or  it  may  be  frequent  from  mere  sympathy.  In 
other  cases,  the  stupor  advances  gradually,  the  senses  and  mental 
powers  are  irregularly  obscured,  and  there  are  dimness  of  sight,  ap- 
pearances of  clouds  or  cobwebs  before  the  eyes,  muscce  voKtantes;  ts- 
rious  imperfections  of  hearing,  odd  noises,  or  tinnitus  axirium;  nmnb- 
ness  and  tingling  sensations  in  the  limbs;  loss  of  memory,  confusion 
of  ideas,  hallucinations,  low  delirium  alternated  with  stupor  (typhoma- 
nia;)  continued  somnolency,  &c.  Partial  paralysis  often  accompanies 
progressively  advancing  coma,  sometimes  it  seizes  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities {paraplegia,)  more  commonly  upon  one  side  of  the  body  [hmi' 
pletjia.)  In  the  operation  of  narcotics,  the  state  of  coma  is  commonly 
preceded  by  cerebral  excitement,  manifest  in  the  usual  signs  of  intoxi- 
cation and  delirium,  but  varied  in  the  case  of  different  poisons.  For 
these  particulars,  however,  works  on  toxicology  and  materia  medica 
are  to  be  consulted. 

In  conjunction  with  these  symptoms,  referable  to  disturbance  of  tlie 
sensorial  and  voluntary  functions,  there  are  often  various  affections  of 
the  excitomotory  system  of  the  spinal  medulla;  at  first  these  are  oftbe 
nature  of  excitement,  such  as  convulsion,  vomiting,  hiccup,  contracted 
pupil,  &c.  (§  152.)  Thus,  the  coma  of  apoplexy,  and  the  stupor  of 
narcotism,  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  convulsions  (§  1'90,)  gene- 
ral or  local.  I  have  elsewhere  (§  153)  endeavoured  to  explain  how 
these  opposite  effects  may  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  same  cause 
on  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centres.  But  in  cases  of  extreme 
coma,  the  excitomotory  power  that  leads  to  involuntary  motions,  b^ 
cgmos  impaired,  the  breathing  is  stertorous  and  imperfect,  the  actions 
of  coughing  and  expectoration  are  not  easily  effected,  deglutition  be- 
comes impossible,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  emetics  fail  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, the  sphincters  are  relaxed,  and  involuntary  discharges  of  urine  anJ 
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feces  take  place.  The  last  group  of  symptoms  have  been  already  no- 
ticed as  of  fatal  import  in  coma  and  narcotism  (§  154.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  functions  of  the  brain  can.  be  completely 
suspended  for  any  length  of  time  without  those  of  the  spinal  medulla 
Bu£fering  also.  During  common  sleep  there  is  not  complete  insensibi- 
lity or  suspension  of  volition,  for  movements  are  made  in  it  under  the 
influence  of  unpleasant  sensations,  without  the  sleep  being  broken.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  trance  of  nervous  subjects — of  hysterical  coma 
— (§  141,)  neither  sensation  nor  volition  is  entirely  abolished;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these  cases,  for  the  patients  often 
deceive  themselves  as  well  as  others.  But  in  the  heavy  sleep  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  in  the  stupor  of  coma,  where  pinching  scarcely  excites  any 
evidence  of  consciousness,  the  functions  of  the  spinal  medulla  seem  to 
be  impaired,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sensorium,  for  the  breathing  is  slow 
and  stertorous,  and  irritations  of  the  nose  and  eyes  less  readily  than 
usual  excite  the  motions  of  sneezing  and  winking.  It  is  in  proportion 
as  these  functions  are  impaired  that  coma  becomes  dangerous;  and  it 
is  because  they  are  not  impaired  (but  in  some  instances  distinctly  ex- 
alted, as  manifested  by  the  sighing  and  spasmodic  twitching  that  occur) 
in  nervous  or  hysterical  stupor,  that  this  is  unattended  with  danger. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  coma,  when  complete,  may  cause 
death  by  the  abolition  of  sensation  only,  and  if  so,  we  are  warranted 
in  distinguishing  between  death  by  coma  and  death  by  paralysis  of  the 
spinal  medulla.  Although  the  movements  of  breathing  are  ordinarily 
independent  of  the  consciousness  or  will,  yet  such  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  tho  extraordinary  movements  which  are  performed  in  breath- 
ing deeply  or  sighing,  when  the  usual  action  is  impeded  by  a  confined 
position,  fatigue,  exhaustion,  or  some  special  debilitating  cause.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  function  of  the  brain  is  unimpaired,  the 
feeling  of  want  of  breath  arouses  a  succession  of  voluntary  efforts, 
T^hich  issue  in  suspirious  breathing,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  the 
sleeplessness  of  delirium  tremens,  and  other  states  of  exhaustion 
(§  154.)  But  when  sensibility  and  voluntary  power  are  wholly  sus- 
pended, these  supplementary  efforts  are  not  made ;  for  want  of  them, 
the  respiration  is  then  insufficiently  performed,  and  tho  lungs  and  air- 
tubes  gradually  become  congested ;  this  congestion  and  the  secretion 
consequent  upon  it  further  impair  the  involuntary  part  of  the  process, 
and  thus  without  any  indications  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  medulla,  the 
symptoms  and  effects  of  apnoca  are  slowly  superinduced  on  the  state  of 
coma.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  place 
the  patient  in  postures  and  circumstances  that  are  most  favourable  to 
the  movements  of  breathing,  and  to  attempt  to  remove  pulmonary  con- 
gestion by  appropriate  remedies,  should  it  arise. 

Snoring  arises  from  %  relaxed  state  of  the  soft  palate,  and  is  of  little 
moment  so  long  as  the  movements  of  breathing  are  duly  strong  and 
frequent ;  but  when  the  respiratory  powers  are  weakened,  stertor  is 
not  only  a  sign,  but  a  cause  also  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
air,  and  should  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  by  changing  the  pos- 
ture of  the  patient. 

The  most  dangerous  kinds  of  coma,  then,  are  such  as  are  attended 
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by  symptoms  of  impaired  excitomotory  fanction,  or  such  as  are  00 
profound  and  prolonged,  as  to  deprive  the  respiration  of  all  aid  from 
voluntary  efforts ;  the  signs  of  danger  are  therefore  particularly  con- 
nected -vvith  the  state  of  breathing.  In  apoplexy,  contraction  of  the 
pupil  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  of  very  unfavourable  import,  because  it 
indicates  that  there  is  irritation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal 
medulla,  as  well  as  oppression  of  the  brain:  such  a  combination  can 
only  proceed  from  the  influence  of  a  blood-clot  upon  the  substance  of 
the  nervous  centres,  compressing  one  part  and  irritating  another. 

629.  It  is  quite  intelligible  why  death  ensues  from  injured  function 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis^  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
ordinary  act  of  breathing  depends  upon  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
centres.  This  mode  of  death,  like  the  last,  is  of  the  nature  of  apnoea; 
but  the  failure  here  begins  with  the  nervous  link  of  the  chain  of  actions 
which  constitute  the  process  of  respiration ;  whereas  in  simple  apnoea, 
it  commences  in  the  mechanism  of  the  breathing  apparatus. 

This  form  may  be  called  death  by  paralysis,  and  as  in  other  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  excitomotory  function  (§  144,)  the  result  may  be 
caused  by  suspended  function,  either  of  the  nervous  centre,  (meaoUa 
oblongata,)  of  the  afferent  nerves  (par  vagum  and  sympathetic,)  or  of 
the  efferent  nerves  (phrenic,  intercostals,  and  spinal  accessory,)  whiA 
complete  the  respiratory  circle.  Amongst  influences  which  destroj 
the  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself,  may  be  mentioned,  he- 
morrhagic effusion  into  or  upon  the  medullary  substance,  fractures  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  any  very  considerable  pressure  on  the  whole 
encephalon.  I  have  witnessed  several  deaths  from  encephalic  he- 
morrhage, in  which  the  stroke  was  not  attended  with  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  could  not  therefore  be  termed  apoplectic;  it  was 
simply  paralytic,  with  loss  of  power  of  articulation,  with  hemiplegia, 
and  with  laborious  and  stertorous  breathing :  this  latter  condition  ex- 
citing voluntary  efforts  or  struggles,  the  patient  by  gesticulations,  and 
violent  gaspings,  showing  his  consciousness  of  the  failing  respiration. 
In  two  such  cases,  in  addition  to  some  hemorrhage  into  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  there  was  a  clot  in  the  pons  Varolii.  Instances  of 
this  kind  establish  the  truth  of  the  distinction  between  the  death  by 
coma  and  death  by  paralysis.  Some  poisons  affect  the  spinal  medulla 
more  immediately  than  the  brain.  Thus,  animals  poisoned  with  woo- 
rara,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  conia,  belladonna,  and  perhaps 
other  agents,  are  affected  with  gaspings  and  other  signs  of  impaired 
function  of  respiration  before  they  lose  consciousness ;  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  others,  they  die  simply  •from  die 
suspension  of  respiration,  and  if  this  process  be  artificially  maintained 
for  a  time,  they  may  possibly  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
The  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  opium  and  its  active  principle, 
but  less  forcibly;  for  these  induce  coma  early,  and  often  impair  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  also.  Experiments  are  wanting  to  establish  the  ele- 
mentary operation  of  this  and  other  poisons,  and  to  connect  the  same 
with  the  views  physiologists  now  hold  regarding  the  several  functions. 
In  some  cases  in  which  animals  have  died  under  my  observation,  from 
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rapid  hemorrhage,  the  respiration  has  ceased  for  some  seconds  before 
tho  heart's  action ;  and  from  the  peculiarly  laboured  state  of  the  breath- 
ing, and  late  retention  of  consciousness,  I  have  been  induced  to  con- 
clude that  death  from  hemorrhage,  in  some  instances  at  least,  is  due 
to  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  medulla. 

630.  The  division  of  tho  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  neck  of  animals 
illustrates  one  mode  by  which  paralysis  induces  death.  These  are  tho 
chief  incident  or  aflferent  nerves  that  run  from  the  lungs  to  the  spinal 
medulla,  and  that  transmit  the  impressions  whereby  the  motory  nerves 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  excited.  When  they  are  divided,  the 
breathing  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  expectoration  and  cough  can- 
not take  place ;  apnoea,  therefore,  gradually  follows.  Although  dis- 
ease does  not  exhibit  precisely  the  same  result,  yet  an  approach  to  it 
18  seen  in  the  dyspnoea,  sometimes  constant,  sometimes  in  paroxysms, 
which  the  pressure  of  tumours  on  these  nerves,  or  malignant  disorder 
involving  their  structure,  causes. 

631.  The  third  mode  in  which  the  nervous  link  of  respiration  may 
be  broken,  through  injury  of  the  excitomotory  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow  or  its  branches,  is  exemplified  when  the  neck  is  broken,  or  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrae  are  dislocated.  Pithing  an  animal  acts  in  the 
same  way.  All  parts  supplied  by  nerves  from  below  the  injured  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  become  paralyzed,  and  therefore  their  motions 
cease.  Diseases  in  the  vertebrae,  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  its  mem- 
branes, have  been  followed  by  similar  results;  and  the  functions  of  the 
several  nerves  of  respiration  are  illustrated  by  these  cases.  I  have 
known  disorder  afiecting  the  cord  at  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  to 
cause  loss  of  motion  in  all  parts  below  the  neck  except  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerve ;  the  respiration  was  for  awhile 
entirely  carried  on  through  it.  The  patient  afterwards  regained  power 
in  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  was  able  to  elevate  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest;  and  subsequently  the  superior  intercostal  nerves  and 
muscles  resumed  their  functions  for  a  time.^  In  other  cases,  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  creeps  from  below  upwards ;  there  is  then  first  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvis,  next  of  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, and  at  last  of  the  neck.  The  advance  or  retrogression  of  these 
symptoms  is  of  great  importance  in  the  prognosis  of  such  diseases. 

632.  The  functions  connected  with  excretion  are  also  dependent  on 
the  integrity  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  fail  when  it  is  seriously  injured, 
and  the  failure  may  furnish  indications  of  death,  beginning  at  this  organ. 
When  the  cord  is  afiected  only  at  a  point,  and  remains  healthy  above 
and  below  it,  the  mischief  may  merely  intercept  the  transmission  of  sensa- 
tion upwards,  or  of  volition  downwards,  beyond  the  injured  part.  Hence, 
there  may  be  loss  of  sensation,  or  of  voluntary  motion,  or  of  both,  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  body.  If  the  paralysis  reach  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus, the  power  of  spontaneously  voiding  urine  is  lost.  But  the  re- 
flex or  independent  excitomotory  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  remains, 
the  sphincters  and  the  bladder  retain  their  power,  and  when  tho  ca- 
theter is  introduced  into  the  latter,  it  contracts  as  usual,  aided  by  the 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1843. 
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Yolontanr  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mosclea.  It  hu 
been  beK>re  noticed  (§  149,)  that  under  these  circamstancea  the  mii»- 
cles  of  the  lower  extremities  retain  and  accumulate  their  irritabilitj, 
and  although  the  will  has  no  command  over  them,  tickling  or  eren 
touching  them,  excites  them  to  contract  with  unwonted  energy  (§  14L) 
The  exercise  thus  incidentally  induced  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  pxe> 
serve  their  nutrition,  for  they  do  not  waste  away. 

But  the  matter  is  altogether  different  when  lihe  spinal  cord  is  exten- 
sively injured,  by  crushing,  softening,  or  by  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  or  pus  into  its  sheath.  Its  function  then  ceaseB,  not  only  as  s 
communicator  of  sensation  and  voluntary  power  to  the  lower  parts  d 
the  body,  but  also  as  an  originator  of  that  involuntary  ezcitoinotoiy 
power  by  which  the  sphincters  contract  and  the  urinary  bladder  erir 
cuates  its  contents.  Hence,  there  is  a  constant  dribbling  of  urine,  yet 
without  the  power  completely  to  empty  the  bladder.  The  feces  m 
discharged  unconsciously,  and  without  controL  The  limbs  are  not 
only  insensible  and  inobedient  to  the  will,  but  their  muades  can  no 
longer  be  excited  by  tickling:  they  lose  all  caj^acity  for  motion,  and 
the  olood-vessels  aiire  devoid  of  the  influences  which  nerves  of  all  ord«n 
exercise  upon  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  cireumstanoMi 
that  the  death  which  has  begun  in  the  spinal  cord  should  spread  to 
the  parts  whose  functions  that  or^an  can  no  longer  maintain.  !I!bi 
urine,  imperfectly  discharged,  putrifies,  and  causes  inflammation  of  tbo 
bladder,  which  may  gradually  extend  to,  and  stop  the  secreting  qwn- 
tions  of,  the  kidneys.  The  intestines  become  distended  and  obstradii 
with  gas  and  pent  up  feces.  The  proper  circulation  of  the  Umbs  bik 
for  want  of  due  movement  and  nervous  influence  in  and  upon  the  nni> 
cles  and  vessels ;  their  nutrition  ceases,  they  become  oedematons,  iMff> 
tially  inflamed,  livid,  and  at  length  gangrenous:  all  these  changes sn 
so  many  signs  of  the  progress  of  death  which  has  begun  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

From  the  remarkable  effect  of  cold  and  particular  poisons  on  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  inducing,  as  they  do,  paralysis  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities, it  is  probable  that  these  agents  operate  injuriously  principally 
by  affecting  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  beginning  with  the  put 
most- remote  from  the  sensorium.  Is  the  gangrene  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, sometimes  induced  by  the  use  of  ergotted  corn,  in  any  way 
connected  with  injured  function  of  the  spinal  cord? 

Death  of  the  spinal  medulla  supervenes  on  that  beginning  with  corns 
and  asthenia  in  many  cases ;  and  as  the  involuntary  excitomotory  fan^ 
tion  of  this  organ  is  the  maintainer  of  many  processes  essential  to  lifc^ 
the  symptoms  dependent  upon  its  derangements  are  of  great  importance 
in  connexion  with  prognosis.     (See  §  154.) 

683.  Necrsemiaj  or  death  beginning  toith  the  bloody  is  a  term  wUch 
I  venture  to  give  to  tliose  fatal  cases  where  the  chief  and  most  remark- 
able change  is  exhibited  by  the  blood.  In  typhoid  fevers,  and  other 
analogous  malignant  or  pestilential  disorders  (§  105,)  none  of  the  solii 
of  the  body  exhibit  invariably  such  an  early  change  of  function  or  of 
structure  as  warrants  the  tracing  of  death  to  them.     It  is  true,  that 
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the  offices  of  many  solid  textures  are  impaired — the  mascniar  and  ner- 
vous systems,  secretion,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition,  all  suf- 
fer; but  the  very  universality  of  the  affection  seems  itself  to  point  to 
some  more  general  cause,  as  the  ultimate  seat  of  the  mischief,  that  can 
be  found  in  any  individual  function ;  and  such  a  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  blood.  This  liquid,  at  an  early  period  of  these  diseases,  when  they 
occur  in  their  worst  form,  exhibits  changes  which  show  that  disorder 
begins  in  it,  and  this  disorder  may  reach  to  a  fatal  degree.  The  ap- 
pearance of  petechisc  and  vibices  on  the  external  surface,  the  occurrence 
of  more  extensive  hemorrhages  in  internal  parts,  the  general  fluidity 
of  the  blood  (§  196,)  and  frequently  its  unusually  dark  or  otherwise 
altered  aspect  (§  186,)  its  poisonous  properties  as  exhibited  in  its  dele- 
terious operation  on  other  animals  (§  259,)  and  its  proneness  to  pass 
into  decomposition,  point  out  that  the  circulating  fluid  is  the  essential 
seat  of  disorder ;  and  the  failure  of  its  natural  properties  as  the  vivifier 
of  all  organs  and  functions  (§  182,  263,)  is  plainly  the  mode  by  which 
death  begins  in  the  body.  How  far  the  change  is  in  the  structure 
(§  189)  and  vital  properties  (§  211,)  or  in  the  chemitSal  composition  of 
the  blood  (§  181,)  farther  research  alone  can  determine ;  the  vivifying 
power  of  the  blood  depends  on  all  these  together,  and  it  is  manifestly 
this  which  fails.  Hence  the  complete  adynamia,  or  general  prostra«> 
tion  of  vitality  which  occurs  where  this  cause  of  death  is  most  energe* 
tically  operative.  The  blood,  the  natural  source  of  life  to  the  whole 
body,  is  itself  dead,  and  spreads  death  through  the  frame  instead  of 
life.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  heart  loses  its  power,  the  pulse  be* 
coming  very  weak,  frequent,  and  unsteady ;  the  vessels  are  deprived  of 
their  tone,  e'specially  the  capillaries  of  the  most  vascular  organs,  and 
congestions  occur  to  a  great  extent  (§  290,  293 :)  the  brain  becomes 
inactive,  and  stupor  ensues;  the  spinal  medulla  is  torpid,  and  the 
powers  of  respiration  and  excretion  are  imperfect ;  voluntary  motion 
is  almost  suspended ;  the  secretions  fail ;  molecular  nutrition  ceases ; 
and  at  a  rate  much  more  speedy  than  in  other  modes,  molecular  death 
follows  on  somatic  death — structures  die  and  begin  to  run  into  decom- 
position as  soon  as  the  pulse  and  breath  are  suspended ;  nay,  a  partbil 
change  of  this  kind  occasionally  even  precedes  the  death  of  the  whole 
body  (somatic  death — Dr.  Pritchard,^)  the  fetid  aphthous  patches  in  the 
throat,  and  the  offensive  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  persons  in  the  last 
stage  of  various  fatal  diseases ;  parts  running  into  gangrene,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  carbuncle  of  plague,  the  sphacelous  throat  of  malignant 
scarlatina,  and  the  sloughy  sores  of  the  worst  forms  of  typhus,  and  in 
the  large  intestines  in  dysentery,  the  putrid  odour  exhaled  even  before 
death  ^  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  certain  pestilential 

^  See  Dr.  Symond's  interesting  essay  on  "Death/'  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

'  Certain  anecdotes  usually  considered  to  be  superstitious,  derive  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability from  the  above  cousiderationa.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lower  animals,  espe- 
cially dogs  and  rats,  have  an  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  the  approach  of  death  in  a 
house.  I  have  known  two  instances,  in  which  for  two  days  before  a  death,  and  sabit- 
quently  until  the  body  was  removed  flrom  the  house,  rats  from  the  drains  infested  the 
basement  of  the  house  to  a  degree  never  approached  before  or  since.  It  is  possible  that 
a  deathy  odour  (of  which  some  sensitive  persons  profess  themselves  to  be  conscious)  may 

9Q 
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xliseases, — these  are  all  bo  many  proofs  of  the  premature  trininph  of 
dead  over  vital  chemistry. 

684.  The  above  illustration  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  there  are  maor 
other  instances  of  a  slighter  kind  in  which  disease  begins  with  the  blooOi 
and  in  which  various  disturbances  and  reactions  result.     The  agenti 
which  appear  thus  primarily  to  affect  the  blood  in  an  injurious  way, 
are  especially  the  endemic,  epidemic,  and  infectious  influences  (f  81, 
88,  93,)  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  like  that  of  the  most  venomoiB 
reptiles  and  certain  fungi,  and  probably  some  mineral^  such  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  selenium,  and,  in  part  of  its  operation,  arsenic 
The  direct  influence  of  all  these  agents  is  depressing  (§  105,^  and  when 
they  act  in  large  quantities,  or  in  a  concentrated  form,  the  vital  powen 
fall  quickly  into  a  state  of  adynamia  or  prostration,  which  soon  israai 
in  death,  after  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described,  the  blood 
having  first  invariably  manifested  a  change.    But  if  the  noxious  in- 
fluence is  in  smaller  quantity,  or  in  a  more  diluted  condition,  the  vital 
powers  react  against  it  (§  16)  in  various  ways,  the  object  of  the  rea^ 
tion  mostly  being  its  expulsion  from  the  system.     The  shivering,  hot 
stage,  and  sweating  termination,  of  paroxysms  of  interinittent  fever; 
the  analogous,  although  less  markea  series  of  febrile  derangementi 
which  occur  in  slight  ^rms  of  remittent  and  continued  fevers ;  the  pro- 
fuse and  violent  fluxes  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  cholera,  dj- 
sentery,  and  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  the  somewhat  similar  di8chai|ei 
induced  by  poisonous  ingesta,  are  all  instances  of  vital  reaction  tt- 
temptins  the  expulsion  of  noxious  matter  and  of  some  part  of  the  sai* 
mal  fluids  corrupted  thereby.    But  these  struggles  frequently  couti- 
tute  serious  diseases,  in  which  life  may  be  compromised  as  much  \tj 
the  violence  and  exhausting  effect  of  the  reaction,  as  by  the  prostratng 
influence  of  the  cause  of  the  disease:  in  these  more  complex  affections, 
individual  organs  suffer  especially  in  different  cases,  and  the  danger 
and  cause  of  death  may  exist  less  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood 
than  in  the  results  thus  induced,  or  the  exhaustion  secondarily  conse- 
quent upon  them,  so  that  death  ultimately  takes  place,  not  by  necne- 
mia,  but  by  coma,  asphyxia,  or  asthenia,  modes  of  death  already  con- 
sidered. 

635.  The  injurious  effect  of  these  poisons  may  be  still  more  com- 
pletely prevented  when  their  quantity  is  small  and  the  living  poiren 
are  vigorous.  A  diarrhoea,  a  profuse  sweat,  or  a  free  flow  of  urine, 
sometimes  carries  off  the  commencing  disease.  The  intestines,  the 
skin,  and  the  kidneys,  appear  to  be  the  proper  emunctories  through 
which  morbid  matter  is  expelled.  The  peculiar  foetor  of  the  secretions 
from  the  bowels  in  typhoid  fever ;  the  beneficial  influence  of  moderate 
diarrhoea,  in  the  early  stage  of  fever ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  foul 
fibrinous  substance  (typhus  material,  of  German  writers,)  in  the  intes- 
tinal glands  in  typhus,  all  seem  to  be  examples  of  the  elimination  of  a 

be  perceptible  to  the  acnte  olfactory  organs  of  these  animals;  or  perhaps  a  more  fab- 
stantial  cause  of  attraction  may  be  presented  in  the  putrid  excrement! tious  discharpe 
commonly  thrown  down  the  drains  under  these  circumstances:  some  countenance  is 
affonled  upon  the  same  principle  to  tlie  still  more  marvellous  assertions  generalij  lUi^ 
by  sailors,  that  sharks  pertinaciously  follow  a  ship  that  bears  a  dying  man  or  corpse- 
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morbific  matter.  It  has  been  already  suggested  (§  404,  note)  that  the 
frequent  follicular  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing  of  the  in- 
testines in  fever,  may  arise  from  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  s^ 
creting  follicles  during  the  exercise  of  this  their  eliminating  function. 
Again,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  granular  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  impairs  the  eliminating  power  of  these  organs,  renders  the 
body  peculiarly  liable  to  contract  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
to  succumb  under  them  (§  260.*)  On  this  account  the  prognosis  of 
these  cases  is  unusually  unfavourable.  These  remarks  apply  equally 
to  persons^who  have  been  habitually  intemperate.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  whoso  kidneys  are  naturally  very  active,  resist  disease  more  ef- 
fectually, and  throw  oflf  its  effects  more  readily  (§  448.)  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  well  known  that  patients  with  an  habitually  dry  skin  do  not 
get  rid  of  a  fever  so  easily  as  those  in  whom  perspiration  is  readily 
excited. 

636.  Besides  these  influences  introduced  from  without  (§  634,)  which 
attack  the  blood  first,  and  in  extreme  cases  injure  its  composition  and 
cause  its  death,  there  are  others  of  like  nature,  but  which  originate  in 
the  body  itself.  Thus  the  processes  of  gangrene  and  suppuration  oc- 
casionally infect  the  blood  with  a  septic  poison  (§  470,  475,)  and  cause 
death  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  disorders  alluded  to.  The  sudden 
suppression  of  the  excretions  of  urine  or  bile,  by  disease,  or  by  the  in- 
fluence of  any  severe  shock,  also  seems  in  some  cases  to  operate  by  in- 
juring the  properties  of  the^blood ;  whilst  in  other  instances  it  distinctly 
induces  coma  or  asthenia.  The  retention  of  excrementitious  matter 
has  been  elsewhere  adverted  to  as  a  cause  of  cacJiasmiay  or  depraved 
state  of  the  blood  (§  249,  564 ;)  it  is  the  same  occurrence  in  an  extreme 
degree,  that  sometimes  causes  necrasmiay  or  death  of  the  blood. 

637.  The  symptoms  which  should  awake  suspicion  of  the  approach 
of  death  by  necraimia  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  descriptions. 
They  are  generally  called  typhoid,  putrid,  or  malignant.  ^  For  example : 
a  congested  appearance  of  the  whole  surface,  the  colour  being  dusky 
or  livid,  and  extending  to  the  conjunctiva,  tongue,  and  fauces:  various 
slight  exanthematous  or  papular  patches  on  the  skin,  often  with  pete- 
chirc ;  more  extensive  hemorrhages  in  form  of  ccchymoses,  or  oozing  of 
thin  bloody  fluid  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  and  sometimes  from  other 
passages ;  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  with  an  obtuse  state  of  all 
the  senses  and  mental  faculties,  occasionally  combined  with  delirium 
and  twitchings  of  the  limbs ;  half-closed  eyes  and  dilated  pupils ;  a  very 
quick,  weak,  and  soft  pulse ;  frequent  and  unequal  respiration ;  absence 
of  appetite ;  intense  thirst ;  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  with  dark  sordes  on 
the  lips  and  teeth ;  a  progressive  fall  of  temperature,  from  the  first  fe- 
brile elevation ;  cold,  clammy,  and  fetid  perspiration ;  hiccup ;  subsultus 
tendinum ;  scanty,  offensive  urine ;  involuntary  discharges. 

Some  diseases  of  the  same  class  are  modified  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances.    Thus  in  malignant  cholera,  excessive  discharges  of  scrum, 

'  This  was  woU  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  erysipelatous  angina,  irhich 
attacked  several  patients  of  the  University  College  Hospital  in  the  Spring  of  1^43.  About 
a  dozen  persons  suffering  from  other  diseases,  were  affcctc<l ;  of  these  three  died  from 
tlie  erysipelas  extending  to  the  larynx,  and  in  all  these  the  kidneys  were  granular  and 
the  urine  albuminous. 
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by  Tomiting  and  by  stool,  render  the  blood  so  thick  that  it  can  no 
longer  oironlate  tluroiigh  the  veesels ;  the  poke  then  oeasea,  and  the 
Borfaee  becomes  bine  and  cold  from  the  darkness  and  stagnation  of  the 
bloodi  and  shrank  from  the  exhaustion  of  its  fluid.  In  yellow  fever, 
altered  blood  is  ejected  from  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  whAt  is  called 
black  Tomit.  But  this  subject  belongs  properly  to  special  rather  than 
to  general  pathology. 

688.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  perfect  distmction  of  these  dif- 
ferent modes  of  death  is  almost  ezdnsiyely  confined  to  cases  where  tb 
dissolution  is  speedy  or  sudden.  In  the  slower  process  by  winch  dii- 
eases  generally  prove  fatal,  all  functions  and  structures  are  man  or 
less  inyolved;  and  the  life  in  all  is  then  dwindled  down  to  so  sfight  i 
tiiread,  that  when  it  breaks  in  one,  it  is  so  immediately  afterwards  loit 
to  the  rest,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difScult  to  determine  where  Ae  & 
ruption  has  first  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PROPHYLAXIS  AND  HYGIENICS. 


639.  Prophylaxis  treats  of  the  means  by  which  particular  diseases 
can  be  guarded  against;  hygienics  relate  to  the  prevention  of  diseases 
in  general,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  preserration  of  health.  The 
former  is  connected  with  special  rather  than  with  general  pathology; 
and  is  rationally  founded  on  a  due  knowledge  of  the  causes,  nature, 
and  tendencies  of  disorders,  and  of  the  various  circumstances  in  regard 
to  diet,  regimen,  residence,  and  medicine,  which  are  capable  of  re- 
moving the  causes,  or  of  counteracting  their  operation. 

640.  Hygienics^  consist  of  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the 
means,  by  which  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  body  may  be  kept 
in  that  normal  state  which  conduces  to  their  continued  welfare, — that 
is,  in  health  (§  6.)  It  has  been  seen,  that  both  structures  and  func- 
tions have  the  elements  of  disease  in  themselves,  when  anything  dis- 
turbs their  due  relations.  The  circumstances  which  lead  to  such  dis- 
turbance, have  been  noticed  both  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of 
disease  (under  the  head  Etiology^  and  in  connexion  with  its  intimate 
nature  (in  the  division  Pathology  proper ;)  and  remarks  on  the  medi- 
cinal and  other  influences  whereby  such  circumstances  may  be  prevented 
or  counteracted  were  introduced  in  the  context  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  have  served  to  suggest' the'principles  of  hygienics.  It  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  consider  briefly  the  principal  blatters  which 
are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  these  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads: — Food;  Clothing ;  Temperature;  Air; 
Exercise;  Mental  Occupation;  Sleep  and  Excretion,  The  nature  of 
the  work  precludes  the  possibility  of  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  these 
important  topics ;  and  the  following  is  intended  as  a  mere  outline  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  principally  explained. 

FOOD. 

641.  The  object  of  food  being  the  supply  of  mat^ials,  which  after 
preparation  bji^  the  process  of  digestion,  shall  repair  the  waste  of  the 
body  and  maintain  its  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  will 
be  best  effected  when  the  supply  is  of  such  quality  and  quantity,  and 
so  administered,  as  to  suit  respectively  the  powers  of  digestion  and 
the  wants  of  the  system  for  nourishment  and  warmth;  in  other  word^, 
food  should  be  digestible,  nutritious,  and  califacient,  and  the  articlei 
which  duly  comprise  all  these  qualities  will  be  the  most  wholesome 
food. 

642.  The  importance  of  a  due  combmation  of  the  chief  alimentary 

^  I  use  this  term  ^derived  from  the  Greek  v/caiyisoc,  relating  to  health,  imjjmalogoiMl 
to  opiietf  acoustktf  so.)  as  more  conformable  to  our  language  thaa  the  French  term 
hygitne. 
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principles,  albumen,  oil,  and  sugar  or  starch,  with  water  as  their  diluent, 
in  substances  employed  as  food,  has  been  pointed  out  (§  58 ;)  and  the 
expediency  of  selecting  such  materials  as  comprise  these  in  the  best 
quality  or  condition,  may  also  be  inferred  from  preceding  observations 
(§  60.)  But  it  will  hardly  be  superfluous  if  the  subject  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  a  few  comments  on  common  articles  of  diet. 

Wheaten  bread  comprehends  the  albuminous  (gluten)  and  the  amy- 
laceous principles,  and  it  only  needs  the  addition  of  butter  to  complete 
the  requisite  combination  for  moderate  nutrition.  The  goodness  of 
bread  depends  not  only  on  the  character  of  the  grain  from  which  the 
flour  is  obtained,  but  also  on  the  mode  and  degree  of  its  fermentation 
and  baking.  If  fermented  with  leaven  instead  of  yeast,  or  if  orer- 
fermented,  acetic  acid  is  generated,  and  the  bread  becomes  sour ;  this 
is  the  common  fault  of  bread  in  large  towns  where  the  supply  of  yeast 
is  insufficient,  and  it  prevails  generally  on  the  continent.  The  evil  is 
avoided  in  the  unfermented  bread,  which  is  rendered  porous  by  an  ef- 
fervescence of  carbonic  acid  gas,  caused  by  an  admixture  of  carboDste 
of  soda  with  the  flour,  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  water,  with  which 
the  dough  is  made ;  when  well  prepared  such  bread  is  very  sweet  and 
free  from  acidity,  but  unless  carefully  manufactured  it  is  liable  to  be 
heavy,  and,  like  imperfectly  fermented  bread,  it  is  then  unfit  for  mas- 
tication. Bread  insufficiently  baked  is  glutinous  and  indigestible,  and 
80  also  is  quite  new  bread  which  has  not  dispersed  its  moisture.  These 
defects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  remedied  by  toasting  it  in  thin  slices; 
this  expedient  has  also  the  advantage  of  dispersing  much  of  the  acid 
from  sour  bread.  Very  white  bread  is  objectionable  as  being  less  nutri- 
tious (having  less  gluten)  and  more  constipating  than  that  made  with 
less  refined  flour:  but  the  coarse  material  commonly  sold  as  brown 
bread  errs  to  the  opposite  extreme,  from  containing  a  bran  that  is 
coarse  enough  to  be  irritating  to  many  stomachs.  Good  country  bread 
fermented  with  yeast,  and  well  baked,  is  the  kind  most  generaUj 
wholesome. 

Meat  comprises  in  itself  the  albuminous,  oily,  and  gelatinous  prin- 
ciples, besides  creatine  and  other  soluble  extractive  matters,  also  pro- 
bably nutritious.  It  needs  to  be  combined  with  vegetables  or  bread 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  The  object  in  keep- 
ing and  cooking  meat  is  to  render  it  so  tender  that  it  may  be  easily 
softened  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  all  processes  which  interfere  with  or 
go  beyond  this  result,  render  it  less  wholesome.  Thus  salting,  pickling, 
hanging  until  it  becomes  tainted,  and  hardening  by  over-cooking  or 
fast  boiling,  which  corrugates  and  toughens  the  fibre,  are  so  many 
ways  of  spoiling  meat  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  and  rendering 
much  of  its  nutriment  unavailable.  The  flesh  of  young  adult  animals 
presents  the  greatest  amount  of  fibrinous  material ;  that  of  younger 
animals  contains  more  gelatine  and  fat;  and  that  of  very  old  ones  is 
tough  from  the  prevalence  of  more  condensed  fibrous  textures,  which 
however  are  converted  into  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  are  therefore  u^^ 
ful  for  the  formation  of  soups.  Difi'erent  kinds  of  animal  food  vary 
much  in  their  composition,  even  when  the  lean  parts  only  are  selected. 
Thus  beef   and  pork  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fat ;  mutton  has 
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somewhat  less ;  and  in  the  flesh  of  fowl,  game,  and  white  fish,  there 
is  only  a  very  small  amount.  This  afibrds  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  articles  make  the  best  food  for  persons  of  weak  stomach. 
But  the  proportion  of  creatine  and  coloured  extractive  matter  doubt- 
less also  has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  food ;  thus  the  flesh  of  hare, 
which  contains  much  of  these  constituents,  is  more  heating  than  that 
of  chicken  and  whiting  or  sole,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  types  of 
the  mildest  form  of  solid  animal  nourishment.  The  lean  of  veal  con- 
tains very  little  fat;  and  is  therefore  not  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  richness ;  but  it  often  disagrees,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
calves  being  so  much  drained  of  blood  before  they  are  killed,  that  the 
muscular  acids  predominate.  Veal  well  stewed  with  rice  is  less  un- 
wholesome than  in  other  modes  of  cooking.  Soups  and  broths,  when 
deprived  of  excess  of  fat,  are  very  useful  articles  of  nourishment  used 
as  auxiliaries  to  solid  food,  but  they  are  not  substantial  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  meal  to  a  healthy  person.  Eggs  and  milk,  separately  or  com- 
bined, form  light  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  They  are  rendered 
easier  of  digestion  by  being  heated  to  about  180°,  by  which  part  of 
the  albumen  is  slightly  coagulated.  Both  eggs  and  milk  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  oil,  which  causes  them,  when  taken  too  freely, 
to  disagree  with  persons  of  bilious  habit.  They  are  also  prone  to 
speedy  decay,  and  lose  much  of  their  wholesomeness,  even  in  a  day  or 
two.  Fresh  butter  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  bread  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  but  it  likewise  soon  becomes  rancid  and  loses  its  salubrious 
properties.  Cheese  is  a  low  form  of  a  protein  compound,  and  requires 
energetic  digestive  and  assimilating  powers  to  raise  it  to  the  higher 
standard  of  the  material  of  the  blood-plasma,  and  being  unassimilated, 
it  tends  to  increase  the  lithic  acid  in  the  blood,  and  to  promote  gouty 
and  kindred  disorders ;  it  is  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  used  as  food 
by  delicate  persons,  and  those  of  weak  digestion. 

Oleraceous  and  succulent  vegetables  and  fruit  are  fit  adjuncts  to  the 
more  nutritious  articles  of  food,  which  they  serve  to  dilute,  and  by  the 
subacid  and  extractive  matter  which  they  contain,  they  promote  the 
secretions,  and  thus  tend  to  purify  and  cool  the  blood.  But,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  perfectly  ripe  fruit  and  salad,  they  require  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  in  order  to  give  them  the  state  of  softness  favour- 
able to  the  digestive  process. 

643.  The  selection  of  the  articles  employed  as  food,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hours  for  the  difiierent  meals,  must  vary  considerably  with 
the  habits  and  occupations,  as  well  as  with  the  strength  and  tastes  of 
individuals ;  but  the  following  plan  of  diet,  with  occasional  slight  mo- 
difications, will  be  found  suitable  for  most  healthy  adults. 

Breakfast  at  from  eight  to  nine,  A.  M.,  of  bread  or  dry  toast  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  butter.  One  or  two  new-laid  eggs,  boiled  three 
minutes  and  a  half;  or  a  little  cold  chicken  or  game,  or  even  a  mutton 
chop,  may  be  added  for  those  who  use  much  bodily  exertion.  Beve- 
rage, one  breakfast-cupful  of  cafi  au  lait;  that  is,  clear  strong  infusion 
of  coffiee  with  scalded  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the 
former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  oil,  or  thin 
chocolate  with  milk  may  be  substituted  for  the  cofiee,  if  preferred.     . 
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Luncheon^  at  from  one  to  two,  P.  M.,  may  consist  of  a  small  basin  of 

f;ood  shin  of  beef  soap,  with  vermicelli,  rice,  or  toasted  bread  in  it 
f  meat  have  been  taken  at  breakfast,  a  biscuit  or  piece  of  bread  and 
batter,  or  small  sandwich  may  suffice  for  luncheon ;  wine  and  malt  li- 
quors  are  generally  better  avoided  at  this  time. 

Dinner  at  from  five  to  seven,  P.  M.  (The  latter  hour  is  not  recom- 
mended, but  is  often  unavoidable.)  Wholesome  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables, well  but  plainly  cooked,  served  hot,  carefully  proportioned,  and 
properly  masticated ;  these  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  with  oc- 
casional additions  of  fish,  and  moderate  quantities  of  farinaceous  or 
fruit  puddings.  Highly  seasoned  dishes,  pickles,  salt  and  dried  meats, 
rich  and  heavy  pastry,  and  cheese,  should  be  excluded  from  tables  aim- 
ing at  wholesomeness.  Beverages : — sound  white  wine,  (sherry  or  good 
Marsala,  from  one  to  three  glasses,)  which  it  is  advisable  to  mix  with 
water;  or  good  Sauterne  or  Moselle  unmixed.  Those  who  use  much 
exercise  may  safely  substitute  malt  liquor,  bitter  ale  being  the  lightest, 
and  porter  or  stout  the  more  sustaining.  Half  a  pint  is  generally  at 
much  as  is  well  for  health.  Many  thrive,  especially  in  the  country, 
without  any  fermented  liquor.  If  simple  water  be  taken,  it  should  be 
in  moderation,  otherwise  it  may  interrupt  digestion.  Some  find  warm 
water,  or  milk  and  water,  a  pleasant  beverage.  The  habit  of  taking 
wine  after  dinner  is  one  of  luxury,  not  of  health,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it  in  a  hygienic  sense,  is — the  less  the  better.  The  practice 
of  making  a  slight  dessert  of  fruit  is  not  equally  hurtful,  provided  its 
quality  or  quantity  be  not  such  as  to  excite  indigestion. 

Tea.  The  English  custom  of  taking  tea,  or  a  simple  warm  liquid 
meal  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner  is  a  very  salutary  one,  and  pro- 
bably disagrees  only 'with  those  who  dine  too  late  or  overload  the 
stomach  at  dinner.  The  warm  liquid  assists  the  separation  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  chyle  from  the  chyme  which  is  effected  at  this  period. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  solid  food  into  the  stomach 
with  it  must  interfere  with  this  process;  therefore  little  or  nothing 
should  be  eaten — certainly  not  quantities  of  buttered  toast  and  rich 
cake.  Two  or  three  moderate  cups  of  black  tea  with  a  little  milk  and 
sugar,  form  a  salutary  and  agreeable  wash  for  the  stomach,  and  serve 
to  remove  all  acrid  materials,  left  undissolved  by  digestion,  and  which  if 
not  carried  away  might  disturb  that  rest,  for  which  the  appropriate  hour 
now  approaches.  It  may  be  added  that  tea  is  nutritious  in  a  degree, 
as  well  as  a  diluent.  Liebig  has  shown  that  its  peculiar  constituent, 
theine,  is  an  azotized  principle  of  a  highly  plastic  nature,  and  chemi- 
cally almost  identical  with  the  analogous  principle  of  cofi*ee  (caffeine.) 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Bocker  further  show  that  both  tea  and  coffee 
retard  the  destruction  and  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  so  that 
by  their  aid  a  person  can  subsist  on  less  food  without  losing  weight, 
than  one  who  drinks  water  only.  This  accounts  for  the  well-known 
invigorating  and  refreshing  influence  of  tea  and  coffee. 

644.  The  practice  of  dining  early,  at  from  one  to  three  p.  m.,  which 
is  pursued  by  the  majority  of  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of 
society,  would  deserve  more  general  adoption  on  the  score  of  health, 
were  it  not  generally  impossible  then  to  devote  the  time  to  it,  and  to 
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rest  after  it,  that  the  principal  meal  requires.  A  harried  early  dinner, 
if  plentiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  indi- 
gestion,  and  disqualifies  for  exertion  afterwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  purposely  made  light  to  avoid  this,  it  may  not  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  the  system,  and  so  an  evening  meal  or  supper  becomes  necessary. 
The  chief  objection  to  suppers  is  that  they  are  indulged  in  either  so 
freely  or  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  primary  digestion  is  not  accomplished 
by  bed-time.  Hence  flatus  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion  occur 
on  lying  down,  and  prevent  or  disturb  sleep,  and  the  individual  rises 
on  the  following  morning  with  a  pasty  mouth  and  unrefreshed.  To 
avoid  these  consequences,  the  supper  should  be  taken  at  least  two  hours 
before  going  to  bed ;  and  should  consist  of  such  light  materials  as  are 
easy  of  digestion,  not  too  bulky,  and  not  disposed  to  generate  flatus. 
Those  who  use  much  exercise  may  take  with  advantage  a  little  light 
meat,  chicken,  game,  white  fish,  or  eggs,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wine 
and  water,  or  sound  beer  (if  this  do  not  disagree.)  Those  who  require 
less  sustaining  food,  as  for  instance  sedentary,  plethoric,  or  inflamma- 
tory individuals,  will  find  a  more  suitable  supper  in  a  light  farinaceous 
pudding,  bread  and  milk,  or  oatmeal  porridge ;  the  last  is  especially 
useful  in  persons  of  costive  habit.  A  few  currants,  raisins,  or  a  little 
apple  added  to  farinaceous  puddings  serve  to  counteract  their  consti* 
pating  tendency. 

Regularity  in  the  hour  of  the  meals  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  stomach  acquires  the  habit  of  expecting, 
and  the  power  of  digesting  food  at  regular  intervals,  and  various  dis* 
turbances  in  its  function  and  in  the  system  result  if  it  be  disappointed. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  for  those  who  cannot  always  dine  early,  to 
keep  regularly  at  the  late  hour.  The  evil  efiectft  of  long  fasting  are 
partly  dependent  on  the  infraction  of  this  rule ;  but  some  of  them 
really  result  from  inanition,  as  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
causes  of  disease  (§  63.)  Few  delicate  persons  can  bear  much  exertion 
of  body  or  mind  before  breakfast;  the  practice  of  taking  an  early 
morning  walk  is  only  suited  to  the  robust,  who  have  fed  largely  and 
late  on  the  preceding  day.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  food  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  support  the  slow  process  of  nutrition  and  repara^ 
tion  of  the  textures,  but  also  to  afibrd  materials  for  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  blood  against  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed during  respiration,  and  to  guard  the  stomach  against  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  injurious  tendency  of  long  fasts 
becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  this  tendency  is  the  more  marked  in 
proportion  as  small  capacity  in  the  digestive  power  limits  the  quantity 
of  aliment  that  can  be  rendered  available  at  any  one  time. 

CLOTHING. 

645.  The  acknowledged  purpose  of  clothing,  viewed  as  an  influence 
in  preserving  the  health,  is  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  such  an  equal 
warmth  of  tne  surface  and  extremities  of  the  body,  as  may  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  the  feelings,  and  may  promote  a  free  circulation,  per- 
spiration, and  innervation  in  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  Bat 
the  healthful  operation  of  clothing  is  not  altogether  confined  to  its  pro- 
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pertj  of  retaining  wannth.  It  is  useful  mlso  in  protecting  the  body 
aeainst  the  injarioos  influence  of  external  heat,  dryness,  moisture,  and 
electricity.  V  arioos  modifications  of  the  clothing  serve  best  to  seeare 
these  ends  under  different  circumstances. 

The  lower  animals  exhibit  many  interesting  facts  illustratire  of  in- 
stinctive or  natural  provisions  for  varying  their  clothing,  to  auit  diffn*- 
ences  in  season  and  weather;  from  some  of  these  we  may  derive  usefU 
instruction.  The  change  of  coat  in  horses  takes  place  in  spring  and 
autumn,  at  times  which  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  oharacter  of 
the  season ;  the  thick  winter  coat  being  slow  to  come  off  in  a  cold 
spring,  but  being  soon  shed  in  continued  warm  weather:  so  likewise 
cold  weather  in  the  autumn  accelerates  the  thickening  of  the  ooat^ 
which  in  horses  left  to  nature  we  find  abundantly  provided  hifwt  tk 
severity  of  the  weather  is  established.  Sheep  change  their  wool  only 
once  in  the  year ;  but  its  rapid  increase  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
its  tardiness  in  loosening  and  falling  off  until  June,  when  all  the  coU 
winds  of  the  spring  have  passed  bv,  afford  useful  suggestions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  anticipating  tiie  cold  by  the  protection  of  additional  dress, 
and  of  patiently  awaiting  its  subsidence  before  that  protection  is  Isid 
aside.  Birds  moult  their  feathers  early  in  the  autun^n ;  the  new  phime 
then  thickens  in  down  as  the  winter  sets  in.  In  the  spring  many  tf 
the  downy  feathers  drop  off,  and  are  in  some  tribes  appropriated  to 
the  lining  of  their  nests :  through  the  summer  the  feathers*  oontinue  to 
get  thinner  until  the  moulting  season,  when  all  give  place  to  the  new 
plumage  in  their  turn. 

But  attentive  observation  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  animib 
detects  further  contrivances  whereby  the  same  coat  or  plumage  is 
caused  to  vary  in  its*protective  power  with  changes  of  the  weather  ss 
well  as  of  season.  Thus  cold  determines  a  partial  erection  (§  120)  of 
hairs  and  feathers,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  covering  which  they  form,  so  that  this  retains  more  air  in  its  in- 
terstices, to  the  augmentation  of  its  non-conducting  and  protective 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  warmth  occasions  hairs  and  plumage  to  lie 
close  and  smooth,  so  that  they  form  a  thinner  investment,  which  per- 
mits the  more  ready  escape  of  heat.  Horses,  which  are  exposed  in 
the  winter,  often  roll  in  the  dirt  and  mud,  and  this  concreting  in  thei^ 
coats  gives  them  a  thickness  and  capacity  to  resist  the  outward  pas- 
sage of  heat,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  deprive  them  of  by  the  pro- 
cess of  grooming.  Hence  curried  horses  require  artificial  clothing. 
The  feathered  tribes  generally  are  protected  from  wet  by  their  imbri* 
cated  plumage,  which  is  rendered  more  effective  by  the  drooping  di- 
rection which  they  give  to  their  feathers  and  tails  when  exposed  to 
rain.  But  they  are  supplied  with  another  means  of  rendering  their 
clothing  waterproof,  in  the  oil  with  which  their  feathers  are  imbued. 
In  aquatic  birds  this  dressing  is  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the  skin 
itself,  that  the  plumage  scarcely  ever  becomes  wet.  In  other  families 
there  is  less  fat  in  the  integuments ;  but  the  defect  is  remedied  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  large  oil  gland  situated  above  the  tail,  and  to 
which  they  instinctively  have  recourse  when  pluming  and  dressing 
their  feathers.     It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  domestic  pooluj 
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spend  the  greater  part  of  a  wet  day  in  this  occupation  of  inunction, 
which  is  no  doubt  a  luxurious  as  well  as  a  useful  one.  Another  habit, 
contrasted  with  the  preceding,  may  be  noticed  in  the  same  birds  in 
warm  dry  weather;  that,  namely,  of  throwing  dust  or  ashes  into  the 
plumage ;  perhaps  the  object  of  this  is  to  remove  any  superfluity  of  oil, 
or  it  may  bo  only  to  relieve  the  irritation  produced  by  vermin,  with 
which  they  are  always  infested.  Some  land  birds,  more  rationally, 
delight  in  washing  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  preceding  facts  are  not  devoid  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  dress  of  human  beings,  who  learn  to  cover  their 
nakedness  under  the  guidance  of  experience  and  reason,  which  are 
better  or  worse  guides  than  instinct,  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or 
ill  employed.  It  says  little  for  the  boasted  superiority  of  man's  rea- 
son, if  it  do  not  lead  him  to  adopt  means  more  effectual  in  resisting 
the  hurtful  action  of  temperature  and  external  influences  than  those 
which  are  matters  of  instinct  with  the  lower  animals ;  and  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  none  of  these  suffer  from  cold,  wet,  and  atmo- 
spheric changes,  to  the  degree  that  human  beings  do.  This  is  because 
reason  and  common  sense  are  too  frequently  set  aside  by  foolish  habits, 
originating  in  vanity,  fashion,  caprice,  prejudice,  indolence,  or  igno- 
rance, and  disease  and  infirmity  are  the  penalties  that  are  paid  for  the 
folly. 

The  most  convenient  and  concise  plan  of  practically  dealing  with 
this  subject  of  clothing  will  be  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  phy- 
sical influences  that  injuriously  affect  the  body  may  be  best  intercepted 
by  articles  of  dress. 

640.  We  guard  against  external  cold^  by  covering  the  body  with 
such  materials  as  by  their  low  conducting  power  Tind  thickness  prevent 
the  undue  escape  of  animal  heat.  The  most  effectual  for  this  purpose 
are  furs  and  woollen  fabrics ;  next  rank  thick  spongy  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs ;  and  the  lowest  of  all  are  linen  cloth,  and  silk  and  cotton  webs, 
which  when  very  thin  lose  nearly  all  their  protective  property.  The  po- 
rosity of  furs  and  woollen  garments  is  also  valuable  in  consequence  of 
its  permitting  the  escape  of  insensible  perspiration,  and  on  account  of  its 
lightness ;  but  it  impairs  their  protective  quality  against  strong  currents 
of  cold  air  J  especially  if  this  be  either  very  dry  or  very  damp.  Cold 
air  in  strong  motion  penetrates  woollen  stuffs  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  carries  with  it  a  dry  or  a  damp  chill  according  to  its  hydrometric 
condition.  In  this  penetration  it  is  probably  aided  by  the  law  of  ga- 
seous diffusion,  which  comes  into  play  whenever  there  are  different 
amounts  of  watery  vapour  in  air  (§  72.)  This  consideration  accounts 
very  well  for  the  peculiarly  chilling  influence  of  a  desiccating  east 
wind  and  of  a  cold  fog;  the  interference  of  both  with  the  cutaneous 
perspiration,  and  with  the  circulation,  explains  most  of  their  injurious 
operation.  The  best  protection  against  these  agents,  is  afforded  by 
leather  or  even  by  the  more  impervious  textures  such  as  India-rubber 
cloth  or  oil-cloth ;  but  these  should  not  be  worn  too  near  the  skin,  lest 
they  should  prevent  the  proper  escape  of  its  perspiration,  and  cause 
an  unhealthy  dampness  of  the  surface.  Chamois  leather  may  be  used 
as  a  waistcoat  over  one  made  of  flannel;  and  the  still  less  pervious 
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textures  maj  be  employed  either  in  detached  pieoee,  as  in  the  {nSne 
and  India-rubber  chest  protectors^  or  loin  belts,  or  as  enter  garments 
in  Macldntosh  capes,  cloaks,  and  OTeralls,  bnt  these  should  be  provided 
with  yen^ating  apertures  vhereyer  conyenient,  to  permit  the  free 
escape  of  the  cutaneous  exhalations.  In  this  way  may  be  imitated  m 
a  degree  the  clothing  of  birds,  which  are  much  exposM  in  their  fligbt 
to  cold  winds,  damp  or  dry ;  their  plumage  being  porous  and  downy 
underneath,  but  denser  and  impenrious  oxtemdly,  whilst  the  oye^ 
lappiuff  of  their  feathers  leaves  a  free  escape  for  flie  exhalation  from 
the  skm.  A  similar  advantage  is  obtained  to  a  smaller  extent  by 
using  several  garments  of  different  degrees  of  permeability,  the  warsh 
est  and  most  porous  being  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  others  exte^ 
nally;  this  alternation  of  successive  layers  of  different  qualities  in- 
creases the  non-conducting  properties  of  clothings  and  diminishes  tb 
penetrative  power  of  cold  and  damp.  There  are  very  few  instances 
m  which  flannel  or  fleecy  hosiery  does  not  form  the  best  nnder-diM 
durinff  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year  in  this  country,  and  a  thinner 
material  of  the  same  kind,  or  merino  (a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,) 
answers  very  well  durine  the  remaining  four.  The  exceptions  ooesr 
with  persons  of  very  imtable  or  relaxed  skin,  for  whom  an  clastic  cot- 
ton or  spun  silk  material  is  more  suitable.  Warm  under-dresses  shoaU 
not  be  worn  in  bed,  as  they  then  are  apt  to  relax  the  skiz^too  nmdiy 
and  to  render  it  more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  cold  duriius  the 
exposure  of  the  day.  Calico  is  the  best  material  for  the  night  £eei; 
any  additional  warmth  recjuired  being  afforded  by  bed-clothes.  It  if 
of  great  importance  to  mamtain  (he  warmth  of  the  extremities ;  then 
are  few  who  can  safely  duipense  with  woollen  stockings  in  the  winter 
months ;  and  those  who  are  liable  to  coldness  of  the  feet  should  abo 
wear  flannel  or  merino  drawers,  and  flannel  linings  to  their  shoes  and 
boots. 

647.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  clothing  best  suited  to  protect  the  bodj 
from  fffet  and  dampy  are  such  as  have  already  been  mentioned  as  nre- 
venting  the  penetration  of  cold  winds.  For  the  exclusion  of  wet  tney 
should  be  worn  outside  of  all  other  clothes,  for  the  sake  not  only  <n 
permitting  a  freer  escape  of  perspiration,  but  also  of  excluding  mois- 
ture from  other  parts  of  the  ^ess,  for  although  the  wet  may  not  reedi 
the  body,  its  proximi^  may  chill  by  evaporation.  For  the  same  reason 
the  cardinal  rule  of  keeping  the  feet  dry  is  better  accomplished  by 
outer  coloshes,  gutta-percha  soles,  yamish,  and  other  like  expedients, 
than  by  inside  cork  soles  or  oil-silk  socks,  which  allow  the  leather  of 
the  boots  or  shoes  to  be  soaked  in  wet,  and  only  intercept  its  contact 
with  the  foot. 

648.  The  change  from  winter  to  summer  clothing  should  be  msde 
gradually  and  with  great  caution;  and  it  is  better  to  be  tardy  thin 
hasty  in  change.  The  fitting  period  varies  in  different  seasons,  bnt  it 
rarely  occurs  before  the  month  of  May,  often  not  until  June ;  for  al- 
though there  may  be  warm  weather  earUer,  it  is  generally  of  brief  du- 
ration^ and  is  alternated  with  bleak  winds  which  render  the  spring 
months  peculiarly  trying,  and  often  cause  more  illness  than  all  the 
continued  severity  of  the  winter.    Much  of  this  mischief  is  to  be  at- 
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tribnted  to  the  too  early  change  of  dress  (§  645.)  The  converse  rule 
may  be  applied  to  the  change  at  the  end  of  the  summer ;  which  is  most 
prudently  made  in  anticipation  of  the  permanent  cold.  Many  of  the 
autumnal  diseases  arise  from  the  great  variations  of  temperature  that 
then  obtain  between  day  and  night,  and  from  sudden  changes  of  wind, 
and  these  take  the  more  effect  in  consequence  of  finding  the  body  re- 
laxed by  previous  heat  (§  25,  81,)  and  yet  protected  by  only  summer 
clothing. 

649.  In  this  country  even  in  summer  the  clothip^  is  required  to 
maintain  sufficient  warmth,  rather  than  to  exclude  heat;  but  it  may 
now  be  reduced  to  the  thinnest  and  lightest  materials,  a  slight  woollen 
or  cotton  fabric  being  retained  next  the  skin,  to  prevent  the  chilling 
dampness  of  the  linen  when  wet  with  perspiration.  Frequent  changes 
of  linen,  where  practicable,  supersede,  to  a  great  extent,  the  need  for 
this  precaution,  and  together  with  free  ablution,  are  very  wholesome 
and  refreshing  during  intense  heat.  Protection  against  solar  heat  and 
hot  air  is  best  afforded  by  loose  linen  vestments  of  light  colour,  large 
straw  hats,  bonnets,  veils,  and  other  like  expedients,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize. 

650.  It  is  very  probable  that  atmospheric  electricity  may  exert  an 
influence  on  the  health,  which  may  be  in  some  degree  counteracted  by 
modifications  of  the  dress.  Thus  silk  vestments  have  a  considerable 
protective  power  in  consequence  of  their  property  of  non-conduction ; 
and  if  worn  next  the  skin,  they  may  possibly  excite  electrical  distur- 
bance, which  is  supposed  by  some  practitioners  to  operate  as  a  hygienic 
agent,  with  persons  disposed  to  rheumatic  and  nervous  diseases.  Fur- 
ther careful  observations  are,  however,  needed  to  determine  these 
points. 

651.  Under  particular  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the  system, 
additional  warm  clothing  is  necessary;  for  instance — in  infancy,  when 
the  calorific  power  is  low ;  in  old  age ;  in  convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
eases ;  during  fatigue  and  other  states  of  weakness ;  in  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart,  when  the  circulation  is  feeble ;  in  case  of  privation  of  food ; 
during  the  operation  of  purgative  or  diaphoretic  medicines ;  and  when 
circumstances  prevent  the  use  of  a  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  conditions,  a  feeling  of  chilliness  arises,  parti- 
cularly on  the  surface  and  in  the  extremities,  and  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  need  of  more  clothing ;  and  if  this  be  put  on  to  prevent  the  sen- 
sations of  cold,  it  will  often  counteract  such  disturbances  of  the  circu- 
lation and  internal  congestions  as  the  weakened  body  is  liable  to  at 
the  time  (§  79,  292,)  wUch  too  often  lay  the  foundation  of  future  dis- 
oorse. 

No  part  of  the  frame  requires  the  protection  of  clothing  so  little  as 
the  head  and  face.  The  final  cause  of  the  comparative  freedom  of 
these  parts  from  the  bondage  of  garments  is  obvious,  for  unrestricted 
communication  with  external  space  is  necessary  for  the  senses,  breath, 
speech,  and  nourishment.  Gihe  physiological  reason  for  the  greater 
power  of  the  head  to  resist  cold,  may  be  probably  found  in  the  larger 
size  and  less  varybe  calibre  of  its  blood-vessels  (§  266,)  which  even 
in  weakened  states  of  the  circulation  supply  an  amount  of  blood  that 
may  cause  a  sense  of  heat  and  fulness  when  other  parts  are  suffering 
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from  the  opposite  feeling  (§  330,  331.)  But  even  for  the  head,  daring 
exposure  to  the  air  and  during  the  night,  it  is  expedient  to  use  snch 
light  covering  as  may  prevent  any  check  to  the  perspiration  of  the 
surface,  or  to  the  ceruminous  secretion  in  the  ears,  the  proper  conti- 
nuance of  which  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  hearing.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  altogether  approve  of  the  favourite  modem  practice  of  dis- 
carding nightcaps,  and  I  have  known  it  to  induce  catarrhal  affections 
of  the  eyes  and  nose,  earache,  and  deafness.  Those  who  are  prone  to 
suffer  in  this  way,  or  from  dryness  of  the  scalp,  may  find  much  benefit 
from  wearing  at  night  an  oil-silk  cap  over  a  thin  nightcap. 

Various  other  cautions  and  directions  with  regard  to  clothing  are 
sufiSciently  indicated  upon  principles  of  common  sense — such  as  the 
frequent  changing  of  garments,  especially  under  ones,  for  cleanliness 
sake ;  the  avoidance  of  all  tight  ligatures,  lacings,  or  buttonings,  whieh 
can  cause  improper  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  interfere  . 
with  free  motion,  circulation,  and  perspiration.  The  invention  of  India- 
rubber  web  and  other  elastic  materials  has  supplied  a  valuable  means 
(not  used  so  generally  as  it  deserves)  of  avoiding  these  evils,  and  of 
yet  maintaining  the  due  apposition  and  attachment  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  dress. 

AIR   AND   TEMPERATURE. 

652.  The  influence  of  impure  air  in  causing  disease  has  already  oc- 
cupied our  attention  (§  72,  73 :)  we  now  have  to  specify  what  are  the 
states  of  the  air  that  are  most  conducive  to  health ;  and  inasmuch  as 
temperature  chiefly  operates  by  being  conveyed  through  the  air  sur- 
rounding the  body,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include  a  few  remarks  on 
this  topic  under  the  same  head. 

The  invigorating  effect  of  fresh  air  may  be  partly  referred  to  its  su- 
perior purity  more  perfectly  adapting  it  to  the  work  of  respiration: 
but  some  of  its  refreshing  power  is  due  to  a  direct  influence  exercised 
on  the  nerves  and  capillaries  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  through 
them  on  the  functions  generally.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  reviving 
power  which  a  current  of  fresh  air  or  fanning  exerts  over  persons  in  a 
state  of  fuintness,  and  this  result  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  air 
is  cool  and  the  body  has  been  previously  weakened  by  heat  and  con- 
finement, but  the  long-continued  action  of  a  cold  current  under  these 
ciroiuustances  is  highly  hazardous.  The  less  marked,  but  more  en- 
durinii,  benefits  of  fresh  air  are  experienced  in  rides,  drives,  and  other 
out-door  exorcises,  passive  or  active,  which  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bodilv  health.  To 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  these  airings,  it  is  advisable 
not  only  to  resort  to  localities  where  the  air  is  most  pure  and  free  from 
contamination,  but  also  to  vary  its  qualities  in  other  respects.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  valleys  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  hills ;  those  of 
inland  places,  from  that  of  the  sea :  and  residents  on  the  sea-coast  find 
avlvaniaizo  in  vlrivos  inland.  For  a  similar  reason,  great  improvement 
ofiou  results  to  the  hoalrli  from  continue!  travelling  by  land  or  sea, 
an  1  al;>. .^u^li  this  co::ipri<os  other  hygienic  iLr.uences,  besides  chan;:;: 
of  air,  cxvv.iviuwl  irav^llors  rarely  tail  i>  vlistir.giiish  this  as  being  of 
sensible  ofiloaoy,  aiid  exorcising  a  marked  cfec:  on  the  vital  functions. 
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Similar  beneficial  results  sometimes  ensue  from  gentle  and  favourable 
changes  of  weather,  which  bring  altered  states  of  atmosphere  even  to 
our  own  homes.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  on  what  physical  properties 
depend  the  all- varying  hygienic  influences  of  air  in  changing  weather 
and  different  localities ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  somewhat  of  the 
direct  operation  upon  the  body,  of  the  different  states  of  dryness  and 
moisturey  temperature  and  purity  in  the  air. 

653.  A  very  dry  air  exerts  the  physical  influence  of  causing  rapid 
evaporation  and  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  electric  tension ;  the  re- 
sulting operation  on  the  functions  is  generally  more  or  less  stimulating. 
The  tonicity  of  the  textures  is  usually  augmented  by  it,  whilst  the 
desiccating,  and  probably  also  the  electric  action  of  the  air  on  the  cu- 
taneous and  mucous  surfaces,  induces  an  excitement  which  is  beneficial 
in  persons  of  relaxed  and  leucophlegmatic  habit;  but  which  in  the  ir- 
ritable and  sanguine,  may  lead  to  inflammation  or  fever.  A  very  dry 
air,  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  both  by  heat  and  motion,  impairs 
the  perspiring  power  of  the  skin,  and  produces  various  kinds  of  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  often  with  the  addition  of  fever  and  thirst.  To  a 
moderate  extent,  and  with  a  mild  temperature,  dryness  of  the  air  is 
salutary,  facilitating  as  it  does  the  purification  of  the  blood  in  the 
kings  (I  72,)  improving  the  tone  of  the  motor  fibre,  checking  tendencies 
to  excessive  secretion,  and  counteracting  various  septic  processes  both 
within  and  without  the  body,  which  are  promoted  by  humidity.  We 
formerly  had  occasion  to  notice  that  dryness  of  the  air  is  one  of  the 
surest  safeguards  against  the  activity  of  miasmatic  poisons  (§  83.)  An- 
other reason  why  dry  air  may  be  deemed  the  most  healthy,  is  because 
the  injurious  operation  of  dryness  can  be  more  efficiently  counteracted 
than  that  of  moisture.  A  judicious  use  of  bathing  (warm  or  cold,)  ex- 
ercise and  friction,  which  by  inducing  gentle  sensible  perspiration  re- 
move the  dryness  of  the  skin;  the  prevention  of  too  rapid  an  evaporar 
tion  from  the  surface  by  inunction,  emollient  applications  (especially 
glycerine,)  and  difficultly  pervious  coverings,  such  as  oil-silk,  and 
leather,  applied  to  parts  which  suffer,  generally  succeed  in  obviating 
its  hurtful  influences  without  interfering  with  its  salutary  effects. 

Dryness  of  the  air  is  best  secured  by  connexion  with  a  light  porous 
soil,  like  sand  and  gravel,  into  which  the  water  of  rain  and  dew  speedily 
sinks  deeply ;  or  with  hard  rock,  from  which  it  drains  away  or  evapo- 
rates. The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  so  far  as  it  determines  the  character  of  the  air  in  any  locality. 
A  declivity,  or  an  undulating  surface,  and  a  freedom  from  dense  foliage 
and  very  luxuriant  vegetation,  also  contribute  to  the  dryness  of  a 
neighbourhood,  and  generally  thereby  to  its  salubrity.  Dryness  of 
the  air  is  further,  in  this  hemisphere,  associated  with  the  prevalence 
of  certain  winds,  especially  those  from  the  east,  the  aridity  of  which 
is  due  not  only  to  the  much  rarer  occurrence  of  rain  whilst  they  last, 
but  also  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  dissolved  moisture  which  they  con- 
tain. And  because  such  winds  prevail  more  both  as  regards  strength 
and  frequency  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  portion  of  the  British 
Islands,  the  former  have  for  the  most  part  a  drier  climate  than  the 
latter.    But  easterly  winds  have  other  qualities  superadded  which  de- 
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tract  considerably  from  their  salutary  influence  on  the  animal  frame, 
and  often  prove  positively  injurious.  Thus  the  north-east  and  due  easi 
-winds  are  characterized  by  bleakness  and  penetrative  coldness  (§  646;) 
and  except  in  persons  whose  circulation  is  naturally  strong,  and  in 
whom  this  is  kept  in  activity  by  exercise,  their  tendency  is  to  cheek 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  surface  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  to  impair  the  functions  connected  therewith.  The  east  wind  ge- 
nerally abounds  in  ozone ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  of  its  irritating 
action  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  general  objection  to  exposed  si- 
tuations on  account  of  the  capricious  and  changeable  character  of  the 
winds,  applies  therefore  with  peculiar  force  to  such  positions  as  have 
an  eastern  aspect,  for  there  the  transition  is  more  than  usually  sudden 
and  extreme  on  account  of  the  power  and  bleakness  of  the  returning 
cold. 

The  south-east  wind  is  also  dry,  and  in  winter  and  spring  differs 
from  that  which  blows  more  from  the  north  in  being  of  milder  temp^ 
rature ;  but  as  summer  advances  it  becomes  remarkable  for  its  sultrj 
a;id  oppressive  quality,  which  in  south  Europe  is  expressed  in  its  hi^ 
est  intensity  in  the  sirocco.  Much  of  the  overpowering  influence  of 
this  is  due  to  its  desiccating  qualities,  (manifested  not  only  in  animals 
by  the  thirst  and  feverish  dryness  of  the  skin  and  mouth,  but  also  in 
plants  and  trees  by  the  drooping  of  their  leaves,)  combined  with  the 
general  relaxing  agency  of  heat  on  the  vascular  fibre,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  circulation  are  enfedbled,  and  the  purifying  processes  of 
respiration  and  secretion  are  more  or  less  impaired.  But  doubtless 
something  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  south-east  wind  is  due  to  electric 
tension ;  and  in  this  country  their  most  marked  manifestation  generally 
precedes  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder  storm ;  nor  should  the  fact  fo^ 
merly  mentioned  be  forgotten  (§  92,  note)  that  it  is  especially  daring 
the  prevalence  of  this  wind  that  the  air  becomes  surcharged  with  ani- 
malcule tribes,  and  that  certain  epidemic  diseases,  as  for  instance  Asi- 
atic cholera,  and  occasionally  influenza,  make  their  greatest  progress. 

654.  A  damp  or  moist  air,  irrespectively  of  its  temperature,  may 
be  considered  to  be  lower  than  dry  air  in  its  vivifying  power,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  less  free  oxygen,  and  has  a  lower  diffusive  capacity  to 
aid  it  in  pervading  the  lungs  during  respiration.  The  greater  facility 
which  it  affords  to  processes  of  decomposition  and  infection  has  also  to 
be  set  against  its  salubrity  in  other  points,  besides  some  particulars  in 
which  it  is  contrasted  with  moderately  dry  air.  Warm  moist  air  is 
universally  relaxing  (§  25,  123,)  and  excepting  in  persons  of  dry  skin 
and  over-braced  vessels,  it  is  oppressive  and  debilitating.  Under  its 
influence,  perspiration  accumulates  on  the  surface,  perpetuating  the 
relaxation  so  lon^  as  warmth  continues,  and  chilling  and  impairing 
the  circulation  and  excretion  if  cold  ensues;  the  very  evaporation 
from  the  moistened  surface,  under  such  circumstances,  causes  an  inju- 
rious chill.  Cold  damp  air,  which  is  proverbially  unhealthy,  is  more 
certainly  pernicious,  and  its  disordering  action  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure traced  to  the  physical  properties  whereby  it  is  made  to  abstract 
heat  and  electricity,  and  to  check  perspiration  and  assimilation.  Hence 
ensue  the  retention  of  tactic  acid  in  the  circulation,  the  formation  of 
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oxalic  instead  of  lithic  acid,  and  the  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  blood- 
plasma;  these  aberrations  from  the  normal  chemistry  of  the  body, 
often  manifest  themselves  in  the  shape  of  various  diseases  of  the  blood 
and  circulation,  of  which  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  certain  cutaneous  af- 
fections, cachectic  ulcers,  tubercles  and  scrofula,  are  familiar  examples. 

The  most  common  cause  of  dampness  in  the  air  is  the  retention  of 
moisture  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  puch  as  occurs  in  low  grounds 
in  which  clay  prevails,  in  which  water  accumulates  or  is  imperfectly 
drained  off,  and  in  which  evaporation  is  retarded  by  the  shade  of  thick 
trees,  or  of  high  rocks  or  hills.  But  independently  of  soil,  a  house 
may  be  damp  in  its  own  materials,  which  from  recent  construction,  or 
from  their  tendency  to  attract  and  precipitate  humidity  (as  is  the  case 
with  limestone  or  marble,)  may  constantly  impregnate  the  air  with 
moisture.  Wet  weather  and  damp  winds,  such  as  the  south-west,  are 
less  injurious  causes  of  humidity,  because  they  are  less  permanent; 
but  their  influence  is  often  obnoxiously  manifest  during  their  continu- 
ance, and  always  most  so  in  localities  that  are  damp  from  other  causes. 
The  air  of  the  sea-side,  even  on  the  south-west  coast,  although  gene- 
rally abounding  in  humidity,  is  far  less  injurious  than  that  of  damp 
places  inland;  probably  because  much  of  the  sedative  and  chilling 
operation  of  the  moisture  is  in  this  case  counteracted  by  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  the  saline  particles  that  are  associated  with  it.  The 
different  effect  produced  by  a  sea  fog,  and  by  a  land  mist,  is  familiarly 
known. 

The  hygienic  directions  which  are  calculated  to  prove  serviceable 
with  regard  to  moist  air  are  chiefly  such  as  relate  to  protective  or 
counteracting  influences.  Artificial  heat  is  the  most  convenient  and 
efiicacious  desiccating  agent  within  our  reach ;  and  if  combined  with 
adequate  ventilation,  it  may  be  made  to  do  much  to  remedy  dampness 
of  air  within  doors,  whether  arising  from  the  soil  or  from  the  building. 
In  warm  weather,  when  fires  are  unpleasant,  much  unhealthy  moisture 
may  be  removed  from  the  air,  by  so  adjusting  the  doors  and  windows, 
or  air  holes,  that  ventilation  may  be  secured  without  opening  apertures 
towards  the  dampest  side  of  the  house.  In  limestone  districts,  good  air 
may  be  secured  by  keeping  large  pans  of  quick-lime  in  the  apartments, 
especially  those  of  the  basement  and  ground-floor.  This  expedient^ 
for  reasons  previously  mentioned,  is  also  a  serviceable  precaution 
against  malarious  and  infectious  influences ;  its  utility  in  preventing 
meat  from  becoming  tainted  in  a  damp  larder  has  long  been  known. 

Much  may  often  be  done  to  diminish  the  dampness  of  clayey  and 
marshy  soils  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings,  by  adopting  an 
efficient  system  of  covered  drainage;  by  effecting  the  removal  of  su- 
perfluous trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  where  practicable,  by  covering  the  sur- 
faces which  are  most  constantly  wet,  with  light  sand,  gravel,  brick  and 
mortar  rubbish,  or  some  similar  light  and  porous  material,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  an  artificial  superstratum  that  can  intercept  the  mois- 
ture of  the  damp  ground.  The  insalubrity  of  many  low  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  especially  in  Pimlico  and  Westminster,  has  been  wonder- 
fully diminished  by  expedients  of  this  kind.  Protection  against  the 
damp  of  lime-stone  walls  of  houses  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  by  the 
80 
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process  of  battening,  that  is,  lining  the  wall  with  wood  and  canvass,  or 
lath  and  plaster.  The  free  use  of  concrete,  or  of  slate  or  metallic 
plates,  in  the  foundations  of  houses,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the 
rising  in  the  walls  of  moisture  by  capillary  attraction,  should  never 
be  neglected,  particularly  in  damp  localities,  where  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building  are  likely  to  be  inhabited. 

655.  The  subject  of  temperature  has  been  so  frequently  touched  upon 
already,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  superfluity  to  dwell  long  upon  it  here. 
The  mean  temperature  that  is  generally  conducive  to  comfort  and  health 
is  about  thirty-five  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit)  below  the  heat  of  the  interior 
of  the  body :  that  is  63^ ;  blood-heat  being  98^.  It  is  rarely  expedient 
to  sustain  an  artificial  temperature  higher  than  this ;  for  the  invigo- 
rating properties  of  the  air  suffer  at  more  elevated  temperatures,  so  that 
if  more  warmth  is  needed  than  is  retained  in  the  body  at  this  point, 
it  should  be  ensured  by  additional  clothing  or  other  means.  The  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  apartments  considerably  cooler 
than  the  body  itself  consists  not  only  in  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen 
that  is  then  contained  in  a  given  bulk,  but  also  in  the  greater  force 
with  which  the  warm  foul  air  of  respiration  is  carried  away  from  the 
breathing  passages,  and  a  pure  medium  supplied  to  them  in  consequence 
of  the  difi'erence  of  temperature  maintaining  a  current.  Overheated 
rooms  are  peculiarly  oppressive,  for  the  converse  reason,  unless  the  air 
be  continually  changed  by  efficient  ventilation;  and  rooms  warmed  by 
stoves  or  heated  air,  cause  a  feeling  of  closeness  which  does  not  result 
from  open  fire-places,  because  these  latter  communicate  heat  chiefly 
by  radiation,  and  leave  the  atmosphere  comparatively  cool.  The  ani- 
mal body  being  naturally  much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  ope- 
rates as  a  ventilator  for  itself,  by  the  same  consummate  adaptation  of 
pneumatic  laws  as  that  which  supplies  a  flame  or  fire  with  a  continued 
current  of  fresh  air;  just  as  a  fire  burns  brighter  and  clearer  in  frosty 
weather,  so  an  animal  breathes  a  purer  denser  air  at  the  same  time, 
which  if  not  injurious  by  its  cold,  is  refreshing  and  invigorating  to  the 
body.  Not  only  healthy  and  robust  persons,  but  also  some  who  are 
asthmatic  or  otherwise  weak  in  respiratory  power,  acquire  increased 
strength  and  energy  in  clear  cold  weather;  and  even  those,  who  from 
weakness  of  circulation  cannot  resist  continued  cold,  and  usuallv  re- 
ijuire  a  mild  atmosphere  around  them,  are  generally  refreshed  and 
benefited  by  breathing  cold  air  for  short  periods,  whilst  exercise  and 
warm  clothing  protect  them  against  its  sedative  and  chilling  efiects. 

Go<}.  Artificial  heat  is  most  needed  by  young  infants  and  very  aged 
persons ;  in  them  the  intrinsic  calorific  power  is  too  low  to  bear  safely 
even  the  temporary  exposure  to  wintry  air,  just  mentioned  as  useful  to 
some  weakly  subjects.  So,  too,  those  who  sufier  in  the  lungs  and  air 
passages  from  even  brief  impressions  of  cold,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  number  of  pulmonary  invalids,  should  not  venture  into  the 
open  air  during  inclement  weather  without  the  protection  of  a  respira- 
tor, which  acts  as  a  kind  of  clothing  to  the  air  passages;  and  although 
it  detracts  from  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  open  air»  it  does  not 
materially  impair  its  purity.  I  have  also  known  this  inatniment  to 
prove  useful  to  ansemic  subjects  and  others  with  low  calorific  powers, 
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not  merely  by  its  protecting  the  air  passages,  but  also  by  its  retaining 
and  economizing  heat  which  is  generally  expended  with  the  expired 
air.' 

657.  The  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  air  that  is 
respired,  by  continual  change,  has  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  (§  72.) 
In  cold  weather  this  change  is  mainly  promoted  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  that  exists  in  the  air  heated  by  respiration  or  by  the  fire 
of  a  room,  and  in  that  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  the  increased  ven- 
tilation thus  insured  has  been  specified  as  one  cause  of  the  more  in- 
vigorating properties  of  the  air  in  winter.  In  hot  weather,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  apartments  that  are  heated  by  convection,  more 
than  by  radiation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  means  to  assist  the  motion 
of  the  air.  In  summer  this  may  usually  be  effected  by  opening  win- 
dows and  doors;  and  the  close  smell  which  shut-up  rooms  acquire  in 
that  season  generally  suggests  this  remedy.  In  India  and  other  hot 
climates,  where  even  the  outer  air  is  so  hot  and  still  that  it  supplies  no 
movement,  machines  are  used  for  creating  a  current  of  air,  and  it  is 
farther  cooled  by  evaporation  from  a  moist  surface.  Even  the  sprink- 
ling of  floors  and  walls  with  water  is  useful,  not  only  by  cooling  the 
air,  but  also  by  secondarily  promoting  its  motion.  In  very  sultry 
weather,  dining  rooms  or  other  apartments  may  be  kept  refreshingly 
cool  for  evening  use,  by  hanging  a  canvass  blind,  saturated  with  water, 
outside  of  the  window,  and  by  keeping  it  sprinkled  from  time  to  time. 

In  cold  weather  some  degree  of  ventilation  is  necessarily  insured  by 
the  fires  employed  for  warming  rooms ;  but  it  is  often  effected  in  an 
irregular  or  insufficient  manner;  as  by  draughts  of  air  under  doors, 
and  through  the  chinks  of  floors;  these  cause  a  cold  current  on  the 
feet  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  whilst  the  head  and  breathing  pas- 
sages, which  are  above  the  opening  of  the  fire-places  and  the  set  of  the 
current,  are  in  a  stratum  of  warm  and  less  pure  air.  It  is  quite  true 
that  by  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  the 
currents,  and  other  accidental  disturbances,  a  change  is  effected  in  the 
whole  air  of  a  room ;  but  it  is  so  less  completely  and  rapidly,  than  is 
desirable  for  so  important  a  purpose  as  the  constant  supply  of  pure 
air  for  respiration.  To  obviate  this,  various  ventilating  contrivances 
have  been  recommended,  but  none  in  simplicity  and  eflScacy  excel  those 
recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott,^  which  not  only  furnish  apertures  calcu- 
lated in  themselves  to  promote  a  continued  change  of  air  in  the  room, 
but  by  means  of  a  simple  self-adjusting  valve,  prevent  the  entrance  of 

1  Various  expedients  for  retaining  the  warmth  of  the  breath  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  animal  temperature,  were  long  since  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott  and  others. 
An  incident  in  point,  which  occurred  to  myself  many  years  since,  may  afford  a  useful  hint 
to  others  in  a  similar  predicament.  I  had  to  go  a  long  journey  on  a  cold  winter's  night; 
and  there  being  no  room  inside  the  mul,  I  was  obliged  to  ride  on  the  outside,  although 
insufficiently  clothed  for  the  exposure.  Reflecting  on  the  great  loss  of  heat,  manifested 
in  the  steaming  breath  of  myself  and  fellow-passengers,  I  endeavoured  to  save  a  portion 
by  entirely  covering  my  head  and  face  with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  the  lower  end^ 
of  which  were  closely  tucked  inside  my  buttoned  coat  The  result  was  an  increase  of 
warmth,  not  in  the  face  and  chest  only,  but  even  in  the  extremities,  more  comfortable 
and  diffused  than  an  additional  great  coat  could  have  produced. 

2  On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place^  Chimney-valves^  and  other  means,  old  and  new j  of  obtaining 
Healthful  Warmth  and  Ventilation,    By  Neill  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  1865. 
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too  strong  a  current,  or  the  passage  of  one  in  a  wrong  direction.     For 
perfect  ventilation,  two  apertures  (or  sets  of  them)  are  requisite ;  one 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  another  for  the  escape  of  that  which  is 
foul.     These  should  be  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and  it  is 
generally  well  that  the  outlet  should  be  near  the  ceiling ;  it  may  be  made 
into  the  chimney  when  a  fire  is  used  (a  properly  arranged  valve  pre- 
venting the  influx  of  smoke,)  or  when  there  is  no  fire  or  chimney,  through 
the  ceiling  or  roof,  or  in  a  top  window  pane.      When  the  valvular 
opening  into  the  chimney  is  adopted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
proper  working,  that  the  throat  of  the  chimney  immediately  over  the 
burning  fire  should  be  narrowed  far  beyond  what  it  usually  is,  other- 
wise all  the  air  that  enters  the  room  by  crevices  and  inlets  especially 
provided,  will  pass  through  the  large  channel  over  the  fire,  and  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  more  also  to  find  its  way  in  from  the  chimnej 
through  the  valve ;  and  this  will  accordingly  be  kept  close  pressed  and 
inoperative.     The  throat  of  the  chimney  over  the  fire,  and  the  valvu- 
lar opening  into  the  chimney,  should  together  only  have  the  same  area 
as  the  sum  of  the  several  inlets  for  fresh  air  into  the  room,  then  the 
air  admitted  will  be  fairly  divided  between  the  two  outward  routes. 
When  this  arrangement  is  properly  adjusted,  the  valve  will  be  kept 
constantly  pressed  back  by  a  steady  current  passing  onwards  into  the 
chimney  for  hours  at  a  time,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  regurgi- 
tation being  made.     The  most  suitable  position  to  afibrd  the  freest  in- 
flux of  air,  is  near  the  floor ;  but  apertures  in  this  situation  are  often 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  chill  which  is  communicated  to  the 
feet  and  lower  parts  of  the  body.     The  inlet  for  fresh  air  may  there- 
fore be  conveniently  made  in  the  upper  pane  of  a  window  or  the  panel 
of  a  door,  where  these  are  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  outlet;  and 
to  prevent  draughts,  and  to  promote  the  difi'usion  of  the  air  through 
the  room,  the  opening  should  be  covered  with  wire-gauze  or  a  finely  per- 
forated zinc  plate,  in  addition  to  which  if  necessary,  an  oblique  screen 
of  wood  or  a  curtain  may  be  placed  before  it  so  as  to  direct  the  cur- 
rent to  the  walls  and  ceiling.     Under  these  arrangements  the  fresh  air, 
which  is  heavier,  because  cooler  than  that  within  the  room,  gradually 
falls,  and  is  dispersed,  displacing  the  warmer  foul   air;   and  reaches 
the  middle  space  cool  and  refreshing  for  the  heads  and  breaths  of  the 
inmates,  yet  causing  no  draughts  on  the  lower  extremities.     In  very 
cold  weather,  it  is  certainly  advantageous  to  have  the  supply  of  air 
moderately  warmed  before  it  enters  the  room ;  and  the  best  method  for 
efiecting  this,  is  the  employment  of  a  well-regulated  warm  air  or  hot 
water  stove,  or  of  an  Arnott  stove,  so  placed  in  the  hall  or  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase,  that  a  fresh  current  may  be  continually  coming 
to  it  to  get  heated.     This  influx  of  gently  warmed  air  is  useful,  not 
only  by  taking  ofi"  the  excessive  chill,  but  also  by  promoting  suchs 
free  current  into  the  house  as  serves  to  supersede   those   irre<^ular 
draughts,  which,  in  default  of  other  supply,  force  their  wav  through 
every  chink,  hole,  and  cranny  in  the  floors  or  walls,  and  which  besides 
cold,  often  bring  Vith  them  dust  and  bad  effluvia  acquired  in  their 
passage  (§  72,  73.)     The  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  thus  warmed  may 
be  obviated  by  placing  shallow  earthen  pans  containing  water,  on  tlie 
stove. 
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658.  The  ventilating  force  that  operates  in  all  the  above  noticed 
cases  is  that  which  depends  on  atmospheric  pressure,  displacing  air  ren- 
dered lighter  by  heat:  this  force  properly  applied  and  directed,  amply 
suffices  for  securing  fresh  air  to  ordinary  dwellings.  But  for  large 
public  buildings  in  which  great  numbers  of  people  are  congregated,  or 
where  other  causes  of  contamination  or  impurity  are  operative,  as  in 
manufactories,  hospitals,  mines,  holds  of  large  ships,  &c.,  this  force 
may  fail  to  be  effectual ;  unless  when  aided  by  extra  fires  and  lengths 
of  chimney,  and  then  much  care  is  required  both  in  construction  and 
in  management  to  make  it  answer  the  object  in  view.  The  new  wing 
of  the  Brompton  Hospital  is  ventilated  and  partially  warmed  on  a  plan 
of  this  kind,  devised  and  executed  by  Mr.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  and 
after  more  than  twelve  months'  trial  it  seems  to  answer  very  well.  The 
other  forces  which  have  been  applied  to  effect  ventilation  on  a  large 
scale,  are  mechanical  powers,  and  the  operation  of  a  jet  of  high  pres- 
sure steam.  The  latter  is  very  efficient  in  creating  a  strong  current 
of  air,  and  is  chiefly  applicable  when  foul  air  is  to  be  drawn  off.  The 
noise  attending  it  is  an  objection  in  some  cases.  Mechanical  ventila- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  principally  effected  by  the  revolving  fan  wheel ; 
but  Dr.  Arnott  has  shown  that  its  propelling  power  is  very  limited; 
for  when  its  revolution  is  resisted  by  any  opposing  force  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  seven  inches  of  water,  the  motion  no  longer 
creates  an  aerial  current,  but  becomes  more  rapid,  and  carries  the  air 
round  with  the  wheel  in  a  sort  of  eddy,  instead  of  propelling  it  forward. 
This  scientific  physician  has  devised  a  mechanical  ventilating  apparatus, 
which  in  amount  and  steadiness  of  power,  and  of  facility  with  which 
the  supply  of  air  can  be  regulated,  excels  every  contrivance  hitherto 
accomplished  or  proposed.  Such  a  machine,  which  is  a  kind  of  pump, 
moved  by  water  or  steam,  and  which  propels  air  of  a  regulated  tem- 
perature in  an  accurately  measured  quantity,  has  been  in  use  at  the 
hospital  at  York  for  some  years.  The  chief  difficulty  in  securing  its 
successful  operation  seems  to  lie  in  proportioning  the  propelling  force 
to  the  extent  of  channels  and  spaces  required  to  be  ventilated.  It  was 
the  impossibility  of  calculating  the  latter  which  appears  to  have  caused 
the  failure  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  at  Brompton  Hospital.  Dr.  Ar- 
nott's  plan  of  mechanical  ventilation  has  been  applied  with  success  to 
the  supply  of  pure  air  in  emigrant  ships. 

059.  But  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  interior  of 
buildings,  certain  other  measures  are  often  required  for  the  removal  of 
contaminating  effluvia,  especially  in  large  towns.  Systematic  and 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  an  adequate  and  air-tight  drainage  are  most 
effectual  for  this  purpose.  Some  recommendations  with  regard  to  these 
subjects  have  been  already  made  in  treating  of  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease (§  70 — 73.)  For  purposes  of  cleansing,  and  for  rendering  habi- 
tations wholesome,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  necessary;  the  evils 
of  impure  air  are  commonly  experienced  where  this  purifying  element 
is  scanty.  Additional  means  of  purification  arc  afforded  by  certain 
chemical  agents  possessing  the  power  to  absorb  oc  decompose  noxious 
eflluvia.  From  the  most  recent  observations,  especially  those  of  Dr. 
Stenhouse,  recently  prepared  charcoal  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient 
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of  these  agents,  absorbing  and  destroying  all  offensive  effluvia  con- 
tained in  the  air  (§  105.)     Shallow  dishes  containing  the  charcoal  may 
be  conveniently  placed  wherever  a  bad  odour-or  effluvium  exists;  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  charcoal  may  be  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  heat- 
ing it  to  redness  under  sand.     Lime  also  is  a  cheap  and  useful  mate- 
rial for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  often  be  advantageously  used  both 
by  lime-washing  walls  and  ceilings,  and  by  pans  of  quick-lime  kept  in 
the  basement  story  of  houses  near  any  source  of  foul  air.     Other  dis- 
infecting agents  are  still  more  powerful,  and  at  the  head  of  these  un- 
doubtedly stands  chlorine,  which  is  invaluable  for  its  efficacy  in  de- 
stroying noxious  effluvia,  the  source  of  which  cannot  be   stopped. 
Chloride  of  lime,  and  dissolved  chlorinated  soda,  are  convenient  vehi- 
cles for  furnishing  a  constant  moderate  supply  of  the  gas,  and  this 
may  be  extricated  from  them  in  greater  quantity  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  acid  whenever  there  is  need.     A  cheaper  plan  for  obtaining  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  chlorine,  is  found  in  mixing  black   oxide  of 
manganese,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  being  added 
from  time  to  time,  in  small  quantities,  throughout  the  day.^     Under 
circumstances  in  which  the  operation  of  chlorine  is  too  irritating,  nitric 
or  acetic  acid  vapour  may  be  substituted,  but  they  are  less  effectual, 
and  must  be  used  in  greater  quantities.     In  houses  in  which  unma- 
nageable drains  or  immoveable  cesspools  unavoidably  taint  the  air, 
some  of  these  disinfecting  agents  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  opera- 
tion.' 

BODILY   EXERCISE. 

660.  The  want  of  exercise  has  been  noticed  as  both  predisposing  to, 
and  exciting  disease  (§  24,  65;)  and  the  opposite  extreme,  excessive 
exertion,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  equally  detrimental  in  its  effect 
on  functions  and  structures  (§  64.)  As  a  hygienic  agent,  therefore, 
exercise  should  be  between  these  extremes;  and  its  utility  and  impor- 
tance will  be  proportioned  to  the  regularity  and  discretion  with  which 
it  is  practised. 

Moderate  and  sustained  exercise  in  healthy  air  by  walking,  or  riding 
on  horseback,  and  during  various  out-door  occupations  and  pastimes,  ex- 
cites into  activity  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  especially  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  and  those  other  actions  intimately  con- 
nected therewith,  namely,  secretion  and  the  production  of  animal  beat: 
and,  provided  the  fatigue  or  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  excitement  be 
adequately  removed  by  sufficient  rest  and  sustenance,  the  vital  functions 
trradually  gain  vigour  by  activity,  and  the  structures  concerned  in  their 
iiiupport  acquire  a  fuller  and  healthier  development.  The  muscles  espe- 
cially, including  the  heart,  manifest  an  increase  of  strength  and  firmness: 
the  blood-vessels  are  improved  in  tone,  so  that  they  distribute  vigorously 
and  equalize  the  flow  of  blood,  and  prevent  partial  congestions  and 

^  A  cheap  and  convenient  apparatus  for  fumigating  with  these  materials  has  bceo 
contrived  bj  Mr.  Smith,  of  White  Street,  Borough,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Home  and 
Co.,  123,  Newgate  Street 

*  The  consideration  of  public  sewerage  and  of  other  matters  connected  with  the« 
topics  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  entered  on  here:  but  the  reader  will  find  much  valu:ib'f 
information  in  the  various  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Hciltli 
Officer  of  the  City  of  London. 
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obstructions ;  and  the  blood  itself  thus  energetically  carried  through 
the  organs  and  textures,  undergoes  the  complete  series  of  changes  from 
nutrition,  purification,  and  arterialization,  by  which  its  integrity  is 
maintained,  and  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  sustain  the  several  functions 
of  the  body.  The  appetite,  the  digestive  powers,  the  intestinal  action, 
the  warmth  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  the  spirits  and  temper,  are 
generally  all  improved  by  habits  of  regular  exercise: — what  more 
could  be  said  to  recommend  any  hygienic  agent?  But  since  much  of 
these  beneficial  ciTects  depends  on  the  judicious  manner  in  which  ex- 
ercise is  suited  in  kind,  time,  and  degree,  to  the  strength,  habits,  oc- 
cupation, age,  sex,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  individual,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  particularize  a  few  cautions  and  directions  in  regard  to 
the  most  important  of  these  points. 

601.  In  childhood,  youth,  and  early  maturity,  when  the  joints  are 
supple,  the  textures  in  full  elasticity,  and  the  whole  frame  fitted  for 
quick  and  varied  movements,  diversity  and  activity  of  muscular  action 
are  suitable  and  salutary;  and  there  is  pleasure  as  well  as  benefit  in 
practising  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  which  call  into  play  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  such  as  running,  leaping,  climbing,  wrestling, 
rowing,  and  the  athletic  games  of  cricket,  fives,  tennis,  quoits,  &c. 
But  at  this  youthful  age  there  is  less  power  of  enduring  continued 
fatigue  than  in  maturer  life,  and  the  body  more  absolutely  requires 
repose  after  exertion.  The  health  of  young  persons,  especially  of  the 
female  sex,  is  often  greatly  injured  by  too  long  walks,  especially  if 
frequently  repeated,  whilst  they  sufier  comparatively  little  from  greater 
exertion  for  short  periods,  as  in  dancing,  or  riding  on  horseback.  In 
adult  age,  on  the  other  hand,  prolonged  steady  exertion  is  better  borne 
than  exercises  requiring  great  agility  of  movement;  and  unless  youth- 
ful mobility  has  been  preserved  by  constant  practice,  more  sober  and 
steady  motions  are  more  fitting  to  the  sedate  age.  Exercise  on  foot 
and  on  horseback  is  the  ordinary  mode,  except  among  the  working 
classes,  whose  occupations  engage  them  of  necessity  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  muscular  exertion:  and  in  all  these  experience  teaches, 
long  before  the  period  of  middle  age,  that  more  work  can  be  safely 
and  comfortably  efifected  by  steady  and  sustained  exertions,  than  by 
sudden  or  rapid  efforts.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the 
exercise  taken  for  the  sake  of  health  in  middle  age  should  be  monoto- 
nous or  slow.  Persons  who  are  principally  engaged  in  employments 
cither  sedentary  or  confining  them  within  doors  with  little  exertion, 
would  feel  little  benefit  or  refreshment  from  the  hour  or  two  which 
they  can  spare  for  out-of-door  exercise,  if  it  were  passed  in  mere  saun- 
teiing  or  strolling  on  some  unvaried  road.  A  brisk  walk,  diversified 
as  much  as  possible  in  direction,  including,  if  possible,  ascents  and 
descents,  and  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  smoke  and  effluvia  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent,  and  alternated  when  practicable  with  an 
inspiriting  ride  on  a  free-paced  horse,  or  with  active  gardening,  or 
some  like  pursuit,  will  most  profitably  fill  up  the  time  which  the  middle- 
aged  man  of  business  can  devote  to  exercise,  and.will  soon  prove  itself 
to  be  a  very  safe  and  remunerating  investment  of  such  leisure.  On 
the  other  hand,  he,  who  forgetting  what  becomes  his  age,  relishes  no 
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exercise  but  such  as  is  associated  with  the  excitements  of  the  ball-room, 
the  cricket  ground,  the  rowing  match,  or  the  hunting-field,  speculates  with 
a  capital  of  mobility  and  elasticity  which  he  most  probably  does  not 
possess,  and  although  he  may  sometimes  be  able  to  boast  of  a  success- 
ful result,  in  the  recovery  of  activity  and  health  lost  through  previous 
habits,  he  yet  encounters  a  perpetual  risk  of  breaking  down  under  the 
unusual  strain  to  which  he  subjects  his  frame,  and  he  gains  none  of 
that  gradual  renovation  and  invigoration  which  result  from  more  mode- 
rate exercise  regularly  practised,  and  varied  from  day  to  day.     In  old 
age  the  sphere  of  exertion  is  still  farther  limited  by  functional  and 
structural  changes  that  have  been  already  alluded  to  (§  48,  546,)  and 
exercise,  to  be  salutary,  must  be  still  farther  restricted  in  degree  and 
variety.     Gentle  walking  or  riding  on  horse-back  may  be  safely  prao* 
tised  by  many,  even  far  advanced  in  years;  and  carriage  exercise  (such 
as  it  is,  which  is  scarcely  any)  remains  for  the  more  infirm.     The  se- 
lection of  the  particular  mode,  and  the  determination  of  the  extent,  in 
which  exercise  may  be  beneficial  in  any  given  case,  should  depend  verj 
much  on  the  previous  habits  as  well  as  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
individual.     If  a  man  has  lived  a  sedentary  life,  and  has  become  stiff 
and  prematurely  old  in  consequence,  this  is  not  the  time  to  commence 
habits  of  activity,  which  would  endanger  the  integrity  of  his  vegetating 
or  mineralized  structures  (§  548 — 6.)    A  similar  caution  applies  to 
those  who  have  lived  toofa%t^  and  by  various  excesses  and  undue  ex- 
citement and  strains,  have  exhausted  their  vital  powers  and  accelerated 
the  degenerative  changes  in  their  textures:  such  persons  manifest  bj 
their  feeble  and  tottering  gait,  and  by  breathlessness  on  exertion,  an 
inaptitude  for  exercise,  which  should  be  their  warrant  for  not  attempt- 
ing it.     Carriage  airings  and  gentle  frictions  of  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities are  here  the  best  substitutes.     The  case  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent with  those,  who,  by  a  temperate  and  judicious  mode  of  living,  and 
by  habits  of  activity  proportioned  to  their  strength  and  age,  have 
economized  their  vigour,  and  given  fair  play  to  their  constitutional 
powers:  these  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  green  old  age,  in  which  moderate 
exercise  continues  to  be  not  less  a  source  of  recreation  and  comfort, 
than  a  means  of  sustaining  health :  but  even  these  fine,  and  in  all  re- 
spects venerable  specimens  of  humanity,  sometimes  need  profcs!>ioual 
warnings  against  presuming  too  much  on  their  hitherto  well  husbanded 
strength.     They  are  often  carried  off  by  acute  attacks,  brought  oo 
by  their  stepping  out  of  the  sphere  of  safety,  which  although  wider 
than  usual  at  their  time  of  life,  has  nevertheless  its  limits,  which  the 
steady  hand  of  time  is  daily  narrowing,  but  in  so  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible a  manner,  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  their  own  menXal 
powers,  now  also  on  the  wane.     One  act  of  imprudence  in  advancing 
age  may  be  followed  by  fatal  results;  and  that  may  be  deemed  to  be 
imprudent  which  in  any  material  degree  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
accustomed  habits. 

602.  The  periods  at  which  exercise  is  most  salutary,  in  relation  to 
meals,  occupation  and  repose,  are  commonly  those  when  the  boilily 
powers  are  not  depressed  by  fasting,  fatigue,  or  wakefulness,  nor  op- 
pressed by  the  process  of  digestion.     Exercise  before   breakfast  is 
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suitable  only  to  the  robust,  and  those  who  have  fed  late  and  largely 
on  the  preceding  day:  delicate  persons  commonly  become  faint  from 
exercise  at  this  time;  and  others  who  do  not  suffer  so  far,  yet  lose  a 
portion  of  the  appetency  and  digestive  keenness  which  render  the  meal 
agreeable  as  well  as  useful,  and  consequently  are  more  languid  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  Shortly  after  breakfast  is  commonly  a  very 
good  period  for  exercise:  this  meal  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  squeam- 
ishness  or  faintness  apt  to  arise  from  an  empty  stomach,  yet  it  is  not, 
or  should  not  be,  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  bodily  powers,  or  prevent 
their  capacity  for  moderate  muscular  exertion.  Those  who  can  com- 
mand the  time,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  intersperse  their  sedentary 
occupations  with  short  periods  of  exercise,  taken  if  possible  in  the  open 
air ;  if  these  be  only  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  they  will  contribute  considerably 
to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  confinement,  and  by  giving  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  circulation  and  respiration,  will  remove  congestions,  cool 
the  head,  warm  the  feet,  and  thus  refresh  both  body  and  mind.  For 
similar  reasons  it  is  well  that  more  extended  exercise  should  be  taken 
twice  rather  than  once  daily,  the  second  period  for  it  being  after  an 
early  tea,  or  before  a  late  dinner,  according  to  the  arrangements  sug- 
gested when  speaking  of  Food  (§  643-4.)  Persons  whose  daily  occu- 
pations are  fatiguing  either  to  body  or  mind,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
dine  late,  may  not  have  strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  second  exercise 
before  dinner ;  but  they  may  be  enabled  by  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  after 
this  meal  to  take  an  evening  walk,  which  will  then  prove  to  be  well- 
timed  and  refreshing,  especially  in  the  summer.  Under  all  circum- 
stances it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  great  fatigue  both  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  dinner.  For  this  being  generally  the  principal  repast, 
needs  more  than  the  other  meals,  the  undisturbed  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem for  its  digestion ;  and  if  either  the  body  be  exhausted  by  exertion 
beforehand,  or  its  energies  diverted  from  the  digestive  organs  by  ex- 
ercise taken  soon  after  the  meal,  the  digestion  will  be  disturbed,  and 
various  evil  consequences  may  ensue.  It  is  the  chief  objection  to  very 
late  dinners,  that  after  the  toils  of  the  whole  day,  the  body  is  too  much 
exhausted  for  the  work  of  digestion,  so  that  stimulants  are  needed  to 
aid  in  the  process,  which  they  can  only  do  irregularly  and  imperfectly. 

663.  The  weaker  or  more  delicate  the  individual  is,  the  more  neces- 
sary are  the  above-mentioned  cautions  against  excessive  or  ill-timed  ex- 
ercise. The  interval  that  should  be  devoted  to  bodily  recreation  varies 
considerably  with  the  strength  and  habits,  and  with  the  kind  of  exer- 
cise used.  Females  and  delicate  persons  will  rarely  benefit  by  more 
thaji  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk,  or  double  those 
periods  of  gentle  horse  exercise:  but  robust  males  may  find  advantage 
in  a  considerably  greater  amount. 

664.  Exercise  varies  in  effect  according  to  its  kind.  Walking, 
although  it  gives  some  action  to  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  chiefly 
exercises  those  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  by  increasing  the  circu- 
lation and  perspiration  especially  in  their  direction,  it  tends  to  derive 
from  the  head  and  chest,  and  to  relieve  congestions  of  those  cavities. 
Riding  on  horseback  causes  more  exertion  to  the  loins,  and  by  the  re- 
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gular  movements  which  it  commuDioates  to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
pelvis,  and  thorax,  promotes  circulation  and  functional  activity  in 
them :  it  is  not  equally  effectual  with  walking  in  equalizing  the  ciren* 
lation  in  the  head  and  extremities,  and  in  cold  weather  especially  it 
often  causes  headache,  but  this  may  generally  bo  prevented  by  taking 
measures  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Some  sorts  of  exercise  which  include  alternate  stooping  and  rabing 
the  body,  such  as  are  involved  in  digging  and  other  occupations  of  tbe 
garden,  are  serviceable  in  promoting  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kid- 
neys ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  various  games  of  bowls.  Rowing 
has  the  advantage  of  very  generally  and  uniformly  exercising  the  mas* 
cles  of  the  whole  body;  but  unless  it  be  practised  with  moderation,  tbe 
simultaneous  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  every  part  may  prove  injurioas 
by  overstraining  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  (§  64 ;)  and 
many  instances  have  come  within  my  observation  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  boat-racing. 

MBNTAL   OCCUPATION. 

OGr>.  Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
mental  influences  that  are  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 
As  with  the  corporeal  functions,  so  with  the  mental,  a  moderate  and 
equable  activity,  with  some  diversity  of  excitement  and  relaxation,  con- 
tributes to  their  well-being ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  body  is  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  mind  (§  66,)  the  health  of  both  is  therefore  equally 
promoted.  The  kind  and  amount  of  mental  exercise  that  is  advisable 
varies  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  tempera- 
roont,  capacity  and  habit.  The  topic  is  indeed  far  too  wide  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  very  cursory  glance  that  can  be  given  to  it  here, 
and  it  must  suffice  if  some  of  the  variations  of  mental  discipline  that 
are  adapted  to  these  difterent  circumstances  are  briefly  noticed. 

<»()(>.  In  infancy  the  soniiont  and  perceptive  functions  are  active, 
and  the  emotional  feelings  lively*  whilst  the  higher  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faonliios  are  coaii>aratively  imperfect.  Hence  the  sensitive  ex- 
citability of  this  age,  so  frequent  a  cause  of  disorder ;  and  which  so 
otnnnionly  needs  to  be  moderated  by  various  soothing  expedients,  such 
as  gentle  and  hillin<;  impressions  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  timely  re- 
sort to  amusini:  toys  and  other  objects  capable  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion and  jiently  exercising  the  organs  of  sense  and  perception.  But 
as  infancy  passes  into  childhood,  there  is  sufficient  development  of 
nioral  feelinj*  and  understanding  to  furnish  higher  powers  of  control 
and  direction:  and  ahhouirh  at  this  aire  it  is  eouallv  necessarv  to  avoid 
whatever  excites  fretfulness  and  passion,  principles  of  self-control  and 
patience  should  now  be  caretuliy  inculcated  by  moral  and  religious  in- 
stvuotioiK  er.K^rood  by  tlie  exr.nr.-le  of  consistent  kindness  and  justice 
ou  tl.e  part  of  those  who  iv.anage  tbe  children.  The  mental  as  well  a? 
the  bovitly  faouhies  a:  :l::s  early  nge  have  ni>  strength  of  endurance; 
ti.ov  sre  sovvi  fatigued:  and  noiliir.j  can  be  mv>re  hurtful  than  their 
excitonjcnt  in  too  hi^h  a  decree,  v^r  fvr  too  Ion <:  a  continuance,  by 
ga:r.es.  or  scenes  of  a:r."<x  mer.t :  exhaus::ori,  fretfulness,  and  b<)dily 
sutVorin^.  arc  ;';»c  co:r.:;;::i  vv:;>eij;ier.oes  ol  such  excesses,  and  disease 
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not  unfrequently  follows.  A  similar  objection  inny  be  urged  against 
too  early  or  too  prolonged  attempts  to  educate  the  mind:  such  attempts 
anticipate  the  period  at  which  it  is  intended  that  the  power  of  concen- 
tration and  sustained  attention  should  be  acquired.  Children  who  are 
precocious  in  intellect  gain  this  power  early,  but  this  is  itself  a  reason 
against  intellectual  exercises,  for  it  then  the  more  readily  tends  to 
btrain  the  active  faculties  to  a  morbid  degree. 

0()T.  As  the  mental  capacity  becomes  enlarged  by  judicious  train- 
ing in  ripening  youth,  it  is  prepared  to  grapple  with  longer  and  severer 
tasks,  and  in  addition  to  the  direct  advantages  that  result  from  exer- 
cising the  intellect  by  extended  occupation  at  this  age,  the  indirect 
purpose  is  also  answered  of  moderating  and  holding  in  subjection  the 
emotions  and  animal  passions,  which  now  acquire  strength.  A  leading 
rule  that  should  be  followed  in  all  attempts  to  develop  and  regulate 
the  mind,  is  to  employ  its  several  faculties  as  equally  as  possible. 
The  natural  tendency  is  for  those  powers  which  are  constitutionally 
the  strongest  to  overrule  and  weaken  the  others,  and  this  applies  to 
the  impulses  of  moral  feeling  as  much  as  to  intellectual  capacity.  A 
main  i)urpose  of  education  is  therefore  to  prevent  the  inequality,  by 
exercising  the  weaker  powers  and  by  judiciously  restraining  those 
which  unduly  predominate.  Herein  education  includes  not  merely  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  discipline  of  the  heartrand 
mind;  the  subjugation  of  evil  and  idle  inclinations  and  propensities, 
and  the  direction  of  the  attention,  or  activity  of  the  intellect,  to  ob- 
jects that  are  profitable  and  improving.  The  influences  by  whose  aid 
such  discipline  may  be  exerted  are  manifold,  but  they  are  modified  in 
some  degree  by  the  age  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  In  child- 
hood, respect  and  love  towards  parents  or  others  exercising  authority; 
in  youth,  the  same  feelings  confirmed  and  developed  by  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding  now  conferring  increased  spontaneity  of  thought; 
and  in  all  ages  the  constraining  and  elevating  influence  of  religion, 
which  supplies  the  highest  motives  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  think- 
ing and  responsible  beings; — these  are  the  great  leading  instruments 
through  which  mental  discipline  is  to  be  safely  and  effectually  worked 
out.  Other  and  less  dignified  motives  are  often  equally  powerful,  such 
us  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  rivalry,  and  the  like;  and  although  these 
mark  the  falling-off  of  the  human  mind  from  a  standard  of  perfection, 
and  if  not  controlled  may  become  exaggerated  into  vice,  they  may 
nevertheless,  under  proper  restraint,  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  mental 
improvement. 

<)08.  When  youth  ripens  into  adult  age,  although  technically  speak- 
ing, education  is  then  complete,  the  discipline  and  culture  of  the  mind 
(which  are  the  objects  of  education)  should  still  be  carried  on  with  an 
energy  that  is  proportioned  to  the  full  development  which  the  faculties 
and  passions  have  attained.  This  being  the  period  at  which  the  au- 
thority of  parents  or  seniors  is  more  or  less  relaxed,  and  at  which  the 
individual  becomes  of  age  to  take  full  responsibility  on  himself,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  his  mature  powers  should  be  directed 
towards  a  career  which  will  tend  to  promote  his  present  and  perma- 
nent welfare;  and  much,  in  regard  to  his  future  health,  depends  on 
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his  then  possessing  snch  ascendency  of  mind  orer  body,  of  moral  orer 
animal  feelings,  as  will  ensure  the  establishment  of  wholesome  habits 
of  wisdom  and  temperance.  The  subjugation  of  gross  appetites;  the 
subordination  of  all  turbulent  or  violent  moral  or  mental  emotions;  the 
cultivation  of  the  gentle  and  contemplative  feelings  best  fostered  m 
domestic  life  and  in  refined  social  intercourse;  and  the  regular  but 
moderate  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  some  definite  object 
or  set  of  objects  worthy  of  pursuit; — these  are  elements  of  mental  dii- 
cipline  which  become  the  age  of  maturity,  and  if  steadily  cherished 
cannot  fail  to  conduce,  not  only  to  the  health  and  strength  of  both 
mind  and  body,  but  also  to  enduring  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is 
true  that  many  difficulties  beset  the  beginner  in  his  endeavours  to  fol- 
low such  rules ;  many  struggles  arise  against  the  inferior  part  of  him- 
self; much  patience  and  forbearance  is  called  for  in  regard  to  others; 
a  constant  practice  of  self-control  is  demanded  in  avoiding  the  temp- 
tations of  excitement  and  intoxicating  amusement;  and  incessant  vigi- 
lance over  the  mind;  to  restrain  it  equally,  from  wandering  into  by- 
paths away  from  its  proper  road,  and  from  lapsing  into  desultory  ab- 
straction or  indolence ;  and  these  impeding  forces  within,  are  too  often 
prompted  or  seconded  by  no  less  formidable  obstacles  without,  thrown 
up  by  the  multitudinous  and  ever-rising  allurements  and  trials  of  life 
— never  absent  at  any  time,  but  often  peculiarly  besetting  its  momen- 
tous unsteady  commencement.  Need  it  be  said  then  that  the  efforts 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  difficulties?  and  with  the  determined 
and  rational  exertion  of  human  means,  conjoined  with  humble  and  faith- 
ful dependence  on  more  than  human  guidance  and  strength,  such  efforts 
will  never  prove  unsuccessful  in  the  end. 

669.  But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  particular  object  to  indicate  the 
modes  by  which  the  mind  and  body  reciprocally  promote  each  other's 
health ;  and  much  in  regard  to  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  Platonic 
axiom  that  these  should  be  well  balanced  in  their  exercise  and  activity. 
The  undue,  or  too  prolonged,  occupation  of  the  mind  with  deep  study 
or  concentrated  thought  abstracts  some  of  the  supply  of  blood  and  of 
vital  energies  from  the  bodily  functions;  these  consequently  suffer  and 
fall  into  weakness  and  disorder,  Whilst  the  nervous  system,  the  ma- 
terial organ  of  the  mind,  becomes  ultimately  exhausted  by  the  con- 
tinued excitement,  and  refuses  to  perform  some  of  its  manifold  func- 
tions; hence  stupor,  paralysis,  or  organic  weakness  of  some  kind  mav 
ensue ;  or  there  may  be  morbid  erethism  or  irritation  in  the  midst  of 
general  weakness ;  and  delirium,  spectral  illusions,  sleeplessness,  t^^ 
mors,  and  spasmodic  or  painful  affections,  may  be  the  consequence. 
Mental  idleness,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  weakens  the  intellect 
through  disuse,  but,  by  inducing  habits  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence, 
pampers  the  body  and  perverts  its  proper  functions,  degrading  them 
to  an  approximation  to  brutal  or  even  vegetable  life.  Moderate  and 
well-timed  exercise  refreshes  the  mental  powers,  and  enabling  them  to 
apply  with  renewed  vigour,  increases  their  power  and  sphere  of  action. 
So  likewise,  pleasing  mental  impressions,  such  as  are  afforded  by  beau- 
tiful scenery,  congenial  associations,  and  interesting  pursuits,  heighten 
the  benefits  of  bodily  exercise,  and  give  to  all  the  faculties  that  re-nas- 
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cent  energy  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  recreation.  A  simi- 
lar advantage  accrues  froiq  varying  the  kind  of  mental  occupation; 
thus  music,  drawing,  amusing  games,  and  light  reading,  are  to  many, 
more  effectual  than  absolute  rest,  in  refreshing  the  mind  after  severe 
study  or  close  application.  In  like  manner,  intellectual  tasks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  may  be  profitably  alternated  with  each  other,  just  as  the 
several  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  beneficially  exercised  in  succession 
(§  (504.)  Analogous  rules  too  apply  to  the  moral  emotions,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  individual ;  there  is 
in  most  energetic  minds  a  natural  or  habitual  succession  of  high  and 
low  spirits,  of  lights  and  shadows  in  the  mental  hemisphere,  which,  how- 
ever trying  and  hazardous  when  in  excess,  if  occurring  in  moderation, 
gives  to  thought  a  renewed  vigour  which  is  wanting  in  minds  of  more 
perfect  placidity. 

SLEEP. 

670.  It  would  be  altogether  a  work  of  superfluity  to  expatiate  on 
the  health-giving  influence  of  a  due  amount  of  tranquil  sleep.  It  is 
obviously  the  chief  means  which  nature  employs  for  recruiting  the  ex- 
hausted energies  of  the  animal  functions;  and  some  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  its  failure  have  been  already  noticed  as  constituent  ele- 
ments of  disease  (§  28,  56,  64, 154.)  Sleep  appears  to  consist  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  cerebral  or  sensorial  functions, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  spinal  and  organic  nervous  influ- 
ence ;  and  we  have  suggested,  that  a  modification  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  through  the  nervous  centres  may  be  instrumental  in  thus 
periodically  reducing  the  activity  of  parts  which  are  not  essentially 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  life  (§  153.)  The  sensorial  functions 
are,  however,  only  impaired :  they  are  not  completely  suspended,  for 
a  proof  of  their  partial  continuance  during  sleep  is  afforded  not  only 
in  dreaming,  but  also  in  the  voluntary  movements,  which  are  often 
performed  to  remove  uncomfortable  sensations,  and  even  in  the  act  of 
awaking  when  such  sensations  attain  a  certain  degree  of  intensity. 

The  approach  of  sleep  is  announced  by  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  which 
consists  of  a  dulness  of  sensation,  j)erception,  and  thought,  and  of  an 
indisposition  to  exertion.  Gaping  and  yawning,  although  viewed  as 
symptouis  of  sleepiness,  really  result  from  efforts  to  resist  it:  they 
seem  to  be  movements  designed  to  throw  certain  muscles,  especially 
in  the  throat  and  neck,  into  a  state  of  tension,  during  which  the  sen- 
sation of  drowsiness  is  for  the  moment  increased  to  a  degree  which  is 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  but  which  is  speedily  followed  by  its 
diminution.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  movements  tend  to  re-ex- 
cite the  slackening  cerebral  circulation,  by  momentarily  impeding  it, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  flow  again  with  augmented  force ;  thus  in  a  degree 
analogous  to  the  hydraulic  process  of  flushing.  Sleep  closes  the  re- 
lations of  the  senses  to  all  moderate  impressions  from  the  external 
world,  and  suspends  almost  all  voluntary  movements,  among  which  are 
to  be  reckoned  those  that  are  supplementary  to  the  process  of  respira- 
tion (§  628.)  The  respiration  is  therefore  rendered  less  frequent  and 
more  prolonged  than  when  awake,  and  the  pulse  is  also  lowered.  The 
circulation  and  changes  of  the  blood  being  thus  reduced  daring  sleep, 
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there  is  also  loss  power  of  maintaining  anitnal  heat;  hence  the  chilli- 
ness commonly  experienced,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  to  cold, 
unless  the  body  is  better  protected  than  usual  by  clothing.  Hence, 
too,  the  relaxation  of  the  skin  after  slight  febrile  excitement,  inducing 
perspiration,  which  commonly  occurs  first  during  sleep. 

671.  The  circumstances  which  promote  sleep  are  chiefly  influences 
which  impair  the  activity  of  the  animal  functions,  and  which  withdraw 
all  causes  of  excitement  both  from  mind  and  body.  A  moderate  de- 
gree of  corporeal  and  mental  fatigue;  the  absence  of  all  uneasy  sen- 
sations ;  a  comfortable  posture,  affording  the  most  complete  rest  to  the 
limbs  and  voluntary  muscles;  freedom  from  the  feeling  of  either  hun- 
ger, thirst,  or  repletion,  cold  or  heat;  the  recurrence  of  the  usual  hour 
for  repose,  and  of  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night, —  are  favourable 
to  the  induction  of  sleep.  In  addition  to  these  agencies,  which  act 
negatively  by  excluding  excitement,  there  are  also  others  which  often 
promote,  sleep,  by  causing  gentle  and  monotonous  sensations  or  ideas 
that  have  the  effect  of  lulling  into  somnolence :  such,  for  example,  as 
the  various  expedients  for  hushing  infants  to  rest,  by  rocking,  patting 
the  back,  and  singing,  and  with  adults,  gentle  friction,  reading,  prosj 
talking,  and  other  sensorial  impressions,  which  slightly  tire  without  ex- 
citing. These  probably  operate  by  diverting  the  attention  from  other 
occasional  feelings  or  noises,  which  tend  to  disturb.  The  passes  of 
mesmerism  no  doubt  act  upon  this  principle.  The  common  plan  of 
counting  or  reciting  oneself  to  sleep,  owes  what  little  efficacy  it  pos- 
sesses, to  its  abstracting  the  entire  attention  to  an  uninteresting  object. 

672.  The  influences  which  prevent  or  disturb  sleep  are  for  the  mo«t 
part  the  reverse  of  those  above  described.  Any  undue  excitement  or 
sensation  of  body  or  mind,  whether  of  a  painful  or  a  pleasurable  na- 
ture; strong,  sudden,  or  startling  impressions  on  the  senses;  uneasy  pos- 
tures ;  extreme  fatigue  or  exhaustion ;  oppressed  or  imperfect  breathing: 
palpitation  of  the  heart ;  hunger,  thirst,  nausea,  flatulence,  and  various 
other  (often  undefinablo)  sensations  in  the  viscera ;  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  irregularity  in  the  habits  of  seek- 
ing repose; — these  arc  the  ordinary^causes  of  sleeplessness.  They  ope- 
rate either  by  directly  exciting  the  sensorium  to  a  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  suspension  of  its  functions;  or  by  so  much  reducing  or  <li5- 
ordering  the  power  of  the  spinal  medulla,  that  it  is  incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  respiratory  movements  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  effort. 
In  the  former  ease,  positive  pain,  uneasy  sensations,  or  exciting  trains 
of  th^u^ht,  are  present.  In  the  latter  there  may  be  the  desire  to 
sKi^p,  but  no  sooner  does  its  commencement  suspend  the  voluntary 
efforts  by  which  the  breathing  is  aided  than  this  process  becomes  im- 
perfect, and  the  person  starts  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  impen«l- 
ing  suff.^cation,  which  is  often  eml>odied  by  an  incipient  dream  into 
nij;htmaro,  or  into  tlio  notion  that  he  is  being  pv.rsiied  by  demons,  or 
falling  down  a  procipiee,  or  undergoing  some  other  horrilde  catastro- 
phe. The  sleepless  hallucinations  of  delirium  tremo!is,  and  similar 
disorders,  in  which  continued  excitement  of  the  nerv,  ::s  system  has 
exhausted  the  energy  that  is  required  in  the  me  lulla  f  r  the  mainte- 
nance of  respiration  and  muscular  tone  -luring  sleep,  are  of  this  nature. 
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673.  The  loss  of  rest  is  so  seriously  detrimental  to  health,  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  that  this  result 
should  be  obviated ;  and  besides  avoiding,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the 
several  causes  of  wakefulness  just  specified,  bad  sleepers  should  strictly 
attend  to  the  following  directions  for  their  regimen,  rather  than  resort 
too  hastily  to  hypnotic  drugs,  which,  although  sometimes  useful  and 
necessary  as  temporary  expedients,  lose  their  power  by  habitual  use, 
and  produce  other  evil  consequences  which  render  their  long  continu- 
ance improper. 

Bad  sleepers  should  make  a  regular  practice  of  early  rising:  it  may 
cost  them  some  effort  at  first ;  but  if  they  desire  to  have  sound  rest, 
they  should  seek  it  at  the  natural  time,  and  not  late  in  the  morning 
when  the  excitements  of  the  day  begin.  Their  hours  for  meals  and 
exercise  should  also  be  early  and  very  regular  (§  644,  662 ;)  both  in 
order  to  promote  that  state  of  health  most  conducive  to  ease  and  free- 
dom from  suffering,  and  also  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  and  consequent  excretion  or  eructation  before  night, 
which  is  the  proper  period  for  repose  (§  643,  4.)  Exercise  should  be 
taken  as  freely  in  the  open  air  as  the  strength  will  permit  without 
causing  lasting  fatigue;  and  if  walking  or  riding  cannot  be  borne 
without  such  result, -driving  or  sitting  out  in  the  open  air  several  hours 
in  the  day  may  often  be  resorted  to  as  an  efficient  substitute ;  this  acts 
by  gradually  and  gently  fatiguing  the  senses  through  the  operation  of 
light,  air,  and  sound,  whilst  the  organic  energies  are  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated by  their  salutary  influence  (§  652.)  As  the  hour  of  retire- 
ment for  rest  approaches,  every  description  of  exciting  agency  should 
be  avoided.  The  latest  meal  should  be  taken  at  least  an  hour  before 
bedtime,  and  tea,  coffee,  and  all  vegetable  matters  apt  to  decompose 
in  the  stomach  and  generate  gas  should  be  excluded  from  it.  Weak 
persons  and  others  who  are  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  may  often 
advantageously  take  a  little  wine  or  alcoholic  mixture  at  this  meal ;  its 
operation  is  to  counteract  the  nervous  excitement  induced  by  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  and  so  it  becomes  composing  and  hypnotic  (§  64,  155.) 
All  active  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  should  be  carefully 
shunned  at  this  time.  Gonversation^)r  reading  should  relate  to  common- 
place or  tranquillizing  subjects,  which  neither  require  much  attention 
nor  excite  the  feelings  or  imagination.  The  very  preparation  of  un- 
dressing should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  superfluous 
proceedings,  general  washing,  &c.,  should  be  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  arrangement  of  the 
bed  and  its  appendages,  and  the  posture  best  suited  for  tranquil  repose ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  suggest  that  everything  should  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  short  of  the  risk  of  causing  relaxation  by 
excessive  softness  or  abundance  of  covering.  A  soft  upper  mattress  of 
hair,  or  of  wool  and  hair,  is  always  preferable  to  a  feather-bed,  not 
only  because  it  is  less  relaxing,  but  also  because  it  gives  a  more  elastic 
and  even  support  to  the  body  and  limbs,  and  prevents  that  sinking  in 
of  the  body  which  fatigues  a  weak  back  by  bending  it.  The  posture 
that  is  generally  most  easy  is  lying  on  the  right  side,  for  this  affords 
such  support  to  the  two  weighty  organs,  the  liver  and  heart,  as  ob- 
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Tiates  their  pressing  on  the  hollower  viscera.  The  varioiis  expedients 
for  inducing  sleep,  like  repeating  lines  of  poetry,  and  counting  num- 
bers, and  other  artifices,  if  hich  act  bj  diverting  attention  from  exciting 
trains  of  thought,  seldom  succeed  with  the  really  Wakeful*  The  plan 
devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  and  mentionea  by  Dr.  Binna  in  his 
^^  Anatomy  of  Sleep,"  (p.  891,)  has  not  proved  more  auoceasful  in  mj 
experience.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  abstracting  the 
attention,  by  directing  tha  mind  to  the  imagined  vision  of  the  breath 
issuing  from  the  mouth  during  expiration.  A  proceeding,  which  I 
have  found  to  answer  better,  consists  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  way 
in  which  a  person  breathes  during  sleep,  by  makmg  the  respirations, 
particularly  the  expirations,  deeper  and  more  prolonged  than  uaoal, 
and  by  giving  to  them  somewhat  of  a  sonorous  character  from  the  re- 
laxed and  imperfectly  open  state  of  the  glottis.  This  often  excites 
drowsiness,  probably  by  gently  retarding  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
brain;  and  this  drowsiness  may  lead  to  sleep ;  but  it  frequently  hap- 
pens with  this,  as  with  all  other  voluntary  attempts  to  procure  sleep, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  effort  breaks  the  spell  through  the  awaken- 
ing influence  of  sustained  attention ;  this  objection  especially  applies  to 
first  attempts  at  practising  such  invocations  of  Morpheus.  The  expe- 
dient recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  restoration  of  sleep  that 
has  been  broken,  namely  rising  and  shaking  the  bed,  with  the  view  to 
change  the  air  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  is  scmietimes  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  hot  weather. 

674.  The  amount  of  sleep  that  is  most  conducive  to  health  varies 
considerably  with  age,  sex,  employment,  and  constitutional  and  ha- 
bitual peculiarities.  Infants  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  as  well 
as  the  night  in  sleep ;  and  children,  up  to  the  age  of  six  years,  gene- 
rallv  require  at  least  twelve  hours  of  repose,  besides  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  about  this  age,  the  sleep  at  noon  may 
be  discontinued,  but  the  night  sleep  can  hardly  be  abridged  with  ad- 
vantage, until  about  the  tenth  year,  and  then  only  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  after  which  it  is  for  the  most  part 
proper  gradually  to  reduce  the  period  of  rest  to  nine  or  ten  hours;  no 
farther  diminution  beyond  this  ii  expedient  until  the  cessation  of 
growth,  after  which  another  hour  or  two  may  be  taken  away.  The 
average  amount  of  daily  sleep  that  is  beneficial  in  adult  and  middle 
ages  may  be  stated  at  eight  hours.  In  more  advanced  life  the  same 
extent  of  sleep  is  not  less  serviceable  where  it  can  be  procured ;  but  the 
capacity  for  sleep  usually  diminishes  at  this  period,  and  wakefulness 
or  disturbed  rest  becomes  a  common  complaint  of  old  age.  Attention 
to  the  precautions  recommended  above  (§  673)  will  however  often  re- 
store the  capability ;  and,  even  if  they  do  not  sleep,  aged  persons  should 
remain  an  increased  length  of  time  in  bed,  for  the  sake  of  warmth  and 
rest,  which  their  reduced  calorific  and  muscular  powers  render  more 
necessary  than  they  once  were. 

Females  commonly  stand  in  need  of  more  sleep  than  males;  and 
during  pregnancy  and  lactation  additional  rest  are  especially  demanded, 
to  assist  the  supplementary  nutritive  processes  brought  into  operation 
in  these  conditions.     In  such  cases,  too,  the  loss  of  sleep  is  attended 
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and  followed  by  peculiarly  injurious  results  to  the  nervous  system  and 
to  the  general  nutrition,  manifested  in  the  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment, impaired  vision,  deafness,  paralysis,  palpitation,  convulsions, 
tremors,  anorexia,  wasting,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  main  object  of  treatment  to  procure  sleep,  and  in  addition  to 
regiminal  measures  already  suggested,  nervous  sedatives  or  hypnotics 
of  the  least  depressing  kind  may  be  administered.  Persons  who  are 
just  convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  or  who  are  otherwise  weakened 
and  reduced,  require  and  generally  obtain  more  sleep  than  in  ordinary 
health,  and  it  is  so  efficient  an  influence  in  the  promotion  of  recovery, 
that  artificial  means  are  sometimes  wisely  adopted  to  ensure  it.  So, 
likewise,  those  who  use  much  active  exertion  need  a  longer  period  of 
repose  than  those  who  are  of  sedentary  habits ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  persons  who  exercise  their  minds  greatly;  but  as  mental  excite- 
ment does  not  dispose  to  sleep  in  the  same  degree  as  bodily  fatigue,  it 
is  the  more  important  that  all  persons  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
much  strained,  should  also  take  such  bodily  exercise  as  may  serve  to 
maintain  the  balance,  and  secure  the  due  return  of  rest. 

G7o.  Salutary  as  the  operation  of  sleep  is  at  its  proper  time  and  in 
its  due  degree,  it  may  prove  injurious  if  indulged  in  to  excess  and  at 
improper  seasons.  Too  much  sleep  slackens  the  circulation,  diminishes 
excretion  and  muscular  nutrition,  and  causes  general  plethora  or  par- 
tial congestions,  and  in  persons  disposed  to  such  a  result,  promotes  the 
accumulation  of  fat.  It  also  weakens  the  muscular  and  sensorial 
powers  through  the  inactivity  of  their  organs,  and  gives  undue  as- 
cendency to  the  spinal  function :  hence  it  often  leads  to  a  tendency  to 
spasmodic  and  other  nervous  disorders  of  the  system,  which  may  run 
on  into  fits  of  hysteria  or  even  epilepsy.  In  persons  liable  to  this 
class  of  disorders,  an  abridgement  of  the  hours  of  sleep  is  often  very 
beneficial;  and  this  is  best  efieeted  by  gradually  establishing  the  habit 
of  early  rising.  Undoubtedly  the  most  fitting  time  for  sleep  is  the 
night,  and  although  in  temperate  latitudes  the  nights  are  in  summer 
too  short,  and  in  winter  too  long  for  the  amount  of  needful  repose,  yet 
the  more  nearly  this  is  continued  to  the  period  when  darkness  and 
silence  warn  to  rest,  the  better  for  the  permanent  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  body.  On  the  score  of  health,  then,  it  is  advisable  that 
even  adults  should  retire  to  rest,  in  summer  especially,  as  many  hours 
before  midnight  as  can  be  spared  after  night  closes;  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  rise  at  or  as  soon  after  sunrise  as  the  proper  com- 
plement of  sleep  has  been  enjoyed.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  usages  of 
society  and  the  business  of  lifo  often  establish  unavoidable  demands  on 
the  night  hours  of  many  persons,  the  compromise  of  retiring  one  hour 
before  midnight  should  be  enjoined  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  exhortation  to  early  rising,  enforced  by  a  description 
of  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  influences  of  the  morning  air,  with 
all  its  exhilarating  concomitants  of  light  and  sounds. 

EXCRETION. 

676.  The  absolute  necessity  of  efficiency  in  the  processes  of  excre- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  health  has  been  incidentally  illustrated  by 
31 
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tlie  numerous  instances  that  have  been  cited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
in  which  their  failure  has  led  to  the  production  of  disease  (§  G8,  248 
— 254,  385,  &c. ;)  and  although  such  instances  have  commonly  been 
cases  of  disorder  that  have  required  the  employment  of  medicinal  mea- 
sures, yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  regularity  and  completion 
of  the  processes  of  elimination  may  be  generally  so  far  promoted  by 
regiminal  influences,  that  these  deserve  a  place  among  hygienic  agents. 
Depending,  as  excretion  does,  on  the  activity  of  the  processes — of  cir- 
culation, which  furnishes  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  secreting  organs; 
of  respiration,  which  maintains  the  essential  properties  of  that  blood 
by  renewing  its  chief  chemical  agent;  of  assimilation,  which  adds  to 
its  materials ;  of  muscular  contraction,  which  effects  the  expulsion  of 
the  excrementitious  matter ;  and  of  sensation,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  need  of  its  evacuation; — it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  proper 
performance  of  this  oflice  (excretion)  will  much  depend  on  the  vigorous 
condition  of  these  several  processes,  which  with  it  compose  the  sum 
of  the  general  health.  Hence  many  of  the  hygienic  measures  already 
recommended  as  contributing  to  sustain  those  several  processes,  are 
likewise  efficacious  in  maintaining  due  excretory  power.  Thus  a  pro- 
per regulation  otfood^  solid  and  liquid  (§  642 — 644,)  and  of  exercm 
(§  660 — 662,)  is  one  very  important  step  towards  favouring  the  ex- 
cretions ;  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, those  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  are  influenced  by  clothing^  Urn- 
perature^  air  and  sleep  (§  646 — 649,  652 — 655.) 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  available 
measures  that  may  be  employed  for  regulating  the  action  of  the  bowehj 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin^  during  ordinary  health. 

677.  No  circumstance  tends  more  to  promote  the  proper  action  cf 
the  intestines^  than  the  punctual  habit  of  daily  devoting  a  fixed  and 
sufficient  time  to  their  evacuiition.  Medical  writers  have  lonjr  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  punctuality  in  this:  but  they  have  not  gener.illv 
recognised  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  sufficient  time  for  the  proper 
completion  of  the  act;  yet  with  persons  of  costive  habit  this  is  far  froni 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  With  individuals  whose  bowels  act 
readily,  an  efficient  peristaltic  action  forwards  at  the  accustomed  time 
the  feculent  matter,  in  such  consistence  and  quantity  as  is  fitted  for 
prompt  and  easy  expulsion ;  but  with  those  who  have  torpid  bowels 
(and  they  constitute  a  very  numerous  class,  even  among  healthy  per- 
sons,) the  excrement  is  harder  and  the  intestinal  movement  moreslo^, 
and  instead  of  being  all  in  the  rectum  ready  for  expulsion  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  more  or  less  of  it  is  still  commonly  lagging  behind  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  even  above  it,  and  cannot  be  discharged  bv  a 
momentary  eflbrt.  Nor  will  violent  straining  (which  is  moreover  in- 
jurious in  other  respects  (§  64,  280,)  properly  aid  in  the  process.  Re- 
peated gentle  and  sustained  abdominal  contractions,  assisted,  if  Keccs- 
sary,  by  kneading  pressure  or  friction  downwards  in  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion, in  the  direction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  with  occasional  variatif-'n 
in  the  position  of  the  body,  are  the  safest  and  most  cflicient  means  f-r 
accomplishing  the  object,  but  they  require  the  sacrifice,  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  time,  and  if  the  end  were  not  Worth  the  sacrifice  I  would  no: 
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trespass  upon  the  delicacy  of  my  readers  by  this  allusion  to  so  disgust- 
ing a  subject.  These  expedients  are  more  easy  and  natural,  and  less 
injurious  than  the  employment  of  enemata;  of  which,  even  the  simplest 
kinds,  if  habitually  used,  tend  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  bowel,  and  to 
imi)air  its  natural  action. 

G78.  Other  means  may  be  mentioned  as  serviceable  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  keeping  up  a  regular  and  sufficient  action  of  the 
bowels;  such  are  the  use  of  brown  or  rye  bread  instead  of  white;  oat- 
meal porridge  taken  at  night ;  revalenta  or  lentils ;  white  mustard  seed ; 
stewed  prunes;  tamarinds:  and  baked  apples;  all  of  these  operate  by 
adding  either  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  feculent  mass, 
and,  therefore,  may  prove  objectionable  in  consequence  of  irritatiu"* 
too  violently  or  otherwise  disordering  the  alimentary  canal.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  addition  of  toasted  bacon  to  the  breakfast,  and  of 
a  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  dinner.  A  more  harmless,  and  occasionally 
more  efficacious  expedient,  is  found  in  drinking  a  large  draught  of  cold 
spring  water  at  first  rising,  and  this  is  useful  for  other  purposes  like- 
wise. With  some  persons  malt  liquors  promote  the  action  of  the 
bowels.  A  walk  before  breakfast  for  the  more  robust,  or  a  walk  or 
ride  immediately  after  that  meal  for  others,  often  contributes  to  the 
same  end;  and  in  some  instances  such  exertions  as  particularly  bring 
into  action  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  of  the  trunk,  as  for  in- 
stance, digging,  and  similar  gardening  occupations  prove  more  effec- 
tual. 

GTl).  Lastly,  wc  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  habitual  use  of  gentle 
aperient  medicines,  as  the  safest  and  most  efficacious  means  for  se- 
curing an  adequate  intestinal  action  in  persons  with  whom  sedentary 
occupations  or  other  circumstances  absolutely  prevent  the  adoption  of 
more  simple  hygienic  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  pur- 
pose. Undoubtedly,  it  is  preferable  to  avoid  the  constant  use  of  me- 
dicine, if  dietetic  or  regiminal  management  can  be  so  conducted  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  for  it;  but  long  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  this  cannot  always  bo  effected,  and  that  then,  as  a  prophylactic 
resource,  a  little  daily  pill  is  preferable  to  the  practice  of  loading  the 
stomach  with  fruit  or  other  indigestible  matter,  with  the  object  of  sti- 
mulating the  lower  bowel.  The  drugs  which  commonly  answer  best 
as  habitual  laxatives,  are  rhubarb  and  aloes,  both  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  bitter  properties,  combine  somewhat  of  a  tonic  with  their  ape- 
rient influence.  Aloes  is  the  most  efficacious,  and  if  properly  managed, 
does  not  lose  its  aperient  power,  even  after  many  years  of  daily  use. 
I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  it  was  constantly  employed  for  fifty- 
seven  years,  with  unquestionably  beneficial  results,  and  the  individual 
who  took  it,  in  spite  of  very  sedentary  habits,  retained  uncommon  vi- 
gour both  of  body  and  mind  until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  By  far  the  best  mode  of  admi- 
nistering aloes  as  an  habitual  aperient,  is  in  combination  with  a  little 
mastich,  and  made  into  a  mass  with  alcohol,  which  renders  the  pill  less 
soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  acting  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal.  The  proportion  which  I  commonly  use,  con- 
sists of  three  parts  of  watery  extract  of  Barbadoes  or  socotrine  aloes, 
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with  one  of  mastich  powder,  two  or  three  grains  of  this  is  to  be  taken 
in  the"  form  of  a  pill  at  dinner  or  at  bed  time  daily.  This  has  no  ten- 
dency to  excite  hemorrhoids,  provided  an  occasional  dose  of  bine  pill 
be  administered  to  keep  up  a  sufScient  action  of  the  liver.  In  several 
instances  I  have  found  it  to  operate  more  satisfactorily  on  joining  to 
it  a  few  grains  of  inspissated  ox-gall.  For  weakly  persons  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  iron  or  quinine  may  also  be  added  with  advantage. 

G80.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  less  generally  an  object  of  solicitnde 
than  is  that  of  the  bowel,  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  commonly  persons 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  it,  as  they  advance  in  years,  often  from 
experiencing  discomfort  in  consequence  of  its  irregularity  or  deficiency: 
such  irregularities  are  undoubtedly  an  important  element  in  a  vast 
number  of  diseases,  whether  serious  or  trivial.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  advert  fully  here  to  disordered  excretion  of  urine ;  in- 
deed the  subject  has  been  touched  on  iu  almost  every  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work ;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  farther  to  mention  a  few 
common  hygienic  influences  by  which  the  urinary  excretion  may  be 
promoted  or  rendered  free. 

The  quantity  of  urine,  and  consequently  in  a  general  way,  its  clear- 
ness and  the  lowness  of  its  specific  gravity,  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  ingesta ;  but  its  increased  flow  is  more  certain  to  fol- 
low when  fluid,  especially  if  this  be  water,  pure,  or  with  a  very  slight 
addition  of  vegetable  or  animal  nutriment,  is  taken  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. Thus  a  large  draught  of  spring  water  drunk  at  first  waking  in 
the  morning,  or  an  hour  before  dinner,  is  almost  surely  followed  bj  a 
free  flow  of  clear  urine.  The  result,  however,  is  promoted  by  such 
moderate  exercise  as  excites  the  heart's  action  without  causing  perspi- 
ration. Some  kinds  of  exercise  peculiarly  augment  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys;  especially  such  as  bring  the  muscles  of  the  loins  into  ex- 
ercise, for  instance,  gardening,  and  trotting  on  horseback ;  these  there- 
fore should  be  recommended  to  persons  whose  renal  functions  are  ile- 
fective,  especially  if  they  be  liable  to  lithuria;  for  when  the  watery  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  is  increased,  the  risk  of  any  deposit  taking  place 
in  the  urinary  apparatus  is  diminished.  Similar  means,  if  regularly 
employed,  are  useful  also  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits;  and  appear 
really  to  establish  an  increased  elimination  of  solid  matter,  as  well  as 
of  water,  by  the  kidneys  (§  231,  257 ;)  in  this  respect  their  operation 
difiers  from  that  of  medicinal  diuretics,  which  unless  very  judiciously 
administered,  excite  for  the  time,  and  leave  the  secreting  power  ex- 
hausted afterwards.  This  is  the  chief  objection  also  to  certain  diuretic 
beverages  in  common  use,  but  as  temporary  expedients;  such  for  in- 
stance as  gin,  Hollands,  or  whisky,  diluted  with  water;  spruce  beer; 
imperial  drink  (water  saturated  with  bitartrate  of  potass,  sweetened 
and  flavoured,)  leek  or  onion  broth,  barley-water,  linseed  and  taraarinJ 
tea,  and  Seltzer  water.  Grapes,  currants,  and  other  ripe  sub-aciJ 
fruits,  are  also  occasionally  serviceable  in  the  same  way. 

1)81.  The  regular  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  when  it  is  distended  to 
a  certain  degree,  is  prompted  by  the  sensation  which  its  fulness  ex- 
cites, but  this  happens  variously  in  different  individuals ;  some,  either 
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not  feeling  or  easily  resisting  the  inclination,  and  others  yielding  too 
frequently  to  the  impulse.  The  latter  habit  is  extremely  inconvenient, 
especially  on  account  of  its  disturbing  the  sleep  at  night;  but  the  op- 
posite custom  of  too  long  retaining  the  urine  may  also  prove  pernicious 
in  various  ways  already  hinted  at  (§  G8,)  and  it  should  therefore  be 
carefully  avoided.  In  circumstances  interfering  with  a  proper  observance 
of  this  caution,  the  urgency  of  the  inclination  may  be  diminished  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  liquids  swallowed,  and  by  promoting  the  acti- 
vity of  the  cutaneous  excretion  by  means  of  warm  clothing  and  ex- 
ternal heat. 

082.  The  objects  of  the  perspiratort/  secretion  are  not  entirely  known ; 
but  its  uses  are  recognised, — in  evacuating  from  the  superficial  vessels 
superfluous  water,  acid,  and  oily  matter,  when  they  are  distended  or 
excited  by  the  influence  of  prolonged  heat  or  exertion;  in  tending  to 
cool  the  surface  thus  heated  by  evaporation,  and  to  remove  the  irrita- 
tion of  distention  or  obstruction;  by  relaxing  the  tissues;  and  through 
the  same  softening  operation,  in  rendering  the  skin  more  pervious  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood,  and  to  the  vital  influences 
reciprocated  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues. 

The  excretion  of  the  skin  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  materially  af- 
fected by  clothing^  exercise^  temperature^  and  air;  these  agencies  in- 
deed are  the  chief  means  by  which  it  is  modified  during  health. 

Other  hygienic  measures  whereby  the  action  of  the  skin  may  be  pro- 
moted are  bathing,  washing,  and  friction.  The  chief  operation  of  all 
these  upon  the  skin  is  through  its  functions  of  circulation  and  secre- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  freely  used,  they  may  extend  their 
influences  to  the  whole  system.  Thus  warm  bathing  of  the  entire  body, 
as  it  increases  the  amount  and  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  the  perspiration  from  them,  necessarily  diminishes  the  sup- 
ply to  internal  organs,  and  consequently  the  activity  of  their  secretions. 
If  continued  long,  or  repeated  frequently,  general  weakness  is  very 
apt  to  be  induced,  the  surface  remaining  in  a  relaxed  state.  But  the 
same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
or  the  practice  of  daily  washing  the  whole  surface  with  tepid  sponging 
or  the  shower-bath,  followed  by  friction ;  these  are  highly  salutary 
means  tending  as  they  do  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  free  and  active  condi- 
tion, and  are  well  suited  to  persons  of  languid  circulation.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  healthy  subjects,  however,  this  object  is  better  obtained  by 
washing  with  cold  water,  and  in  the  robust,  even  by  the  cold  shower 
or  plunge  bath,  which  indirectly  excites  the  functions  of  the  skin  by 
first  constricting  its  vessels,  and  throwing  the  blood  on  internal  organs, 
and  then,  through  its  impression  on  the  incid^mt  nerves,  by  causing 
the  excitement  of  reaction,  which  soon  restores  the  superficial  circula- 
tion in  redoubled  force  as  indicated  by  the  concomitant  redness  and 
glow  (§  80.)  This  reaction  is  farther  promoted  by  vigorous  friction  of 
the  whole  surface  with  coarse  towels  or  horse-hair  gloves,  which  operates 
not  only  by  stimulating  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  glands,  but  also  by 
the  muscular  exertion  exciting  the  heart  to  stronger  and  more  frequent 
contraotioDS ;  for  the  same  reason  a  bri^k  walk  after  bathing  is  often 


useful.  If  iiricr  colli  bittbing  the  reaction  is  iDcomplote,  and  tlie  akin 
remains  pallid,  chilly,  and  contracted,  it  ma^  be  inferrcl  tbut  the 
GoM  h.ts  been  too  long  applied,  that  the  cutaneous  functions  rcmuic 
impaired,  and  that  iiUuTnal  organs  continue  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
gested, ttr,  if,  after  complete  reaction,  unpleasant  sensations  of  fa- 
tigue, languor,  chilliness,  or  headache,  are  experienced,  this  indicates 
that  tbe  cold  has  been  too  depressing  or  exhausting;  in  either  of  these 
eases  tepid  bathing  or  washing  should  be  substituted.  The  vapour- 
bath,  with  its  frequent  accoinpanimenta  of  shampooing  and  Tnrioua 
aromatic  and  stimulant  applications,  although  powerful  remedial  agenu 
in  disease  (especially  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  its  conse- 
i|ucnce3,]  are  too  exciting  and  exhausting  to  be  recSmroetuJed  as  ordi- 
nary means  to  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  health. 
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everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

To  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  nave  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  tke 
publishers  feel  that  no  promises  for  the  future  are  necessary ;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the 
first  time  to  subscribe,  can  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  ia 
the  high  position  which  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  tad 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subsormer,  by  paying  in  adnaee. 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  <*Nsw8  DxPAaTMSiiT"  presents  tk 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  '<  Library  Department"  is  devoted  to  presenting  susd- 
ard  works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  reeeived, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns  :— 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN^S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAI. 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts. 

SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-cuts, 

WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI,  and 

BROWN  ON  THE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  with  wood-cuts. 

While  in  the  number  for  July,  1856,  was  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  work,  vb  cj 
•is  eontinued  throughout  1857. 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

The  very  favorable  reception  accorded  by  the  profession  to  the  valuable  "  LBcrrRis  o?r  thi 
Diseases  of  Children,"  by  the  same  author,  which  likewise  appeared  in  this  periodical,  )m  a- 
■duoed  the  publishers  to  secure  the  present  work  for  their  subscribers,  from  advance sheet.«,  ^uppli^ 
by  the  author.  The  very  high  reputation  of  Dr.  We!«t,  and  the  unusual  clinical  advantage!!  whici 
he  has«  enjoyed,  (sufficiently  indicate  the  practical  value  of  a  systematic  work  from  hi:<i  pm  oa  <o 
important  a  subject.  The  publishers,  therefore,  trust  that  its  appearance  in  the  •*  News"  willaflw^ 
entire  satisfaction  to  their  numerous  subscribers,  who  will  thus  receive  it  free  of  all  expend. 

"""""  For  a  more  extended  advertisement,  see  p.  32. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  «ib0cri«r 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  o(  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  remoTinf  l 
difiicultiei*  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  (^&y«'> 
•every  member  of  the  profession  throughout  the  United  Slates.  The  rapid  extension  of  maii  ^-  • 
ties  will  now  place  the  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  herelotoft 
attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  \^vxt 
upon  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  wiiioc 
further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscriptioo  of  Fi^ 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  onlv,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expect 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.    The  advantage  of  a  remittance  wbenoiiii^ 
•ing  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  thft  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  subecnbef 
will  always  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

Remittances  of  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  certificate  is  taken  from  the ?(■!<' 
master  that  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded. 

Address  BLANCHAKD  de  LEA,  PHiLADiLnu- 


AND   80IENTIFI0   PUBLIOATIONS. 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Aastomy  ia  tto  FamsylVHiia  Medieal  Oollflf«,  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting- 

ROOM.    With  266  illuBtratioas.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pa^s,  lea- 
ther.    $2  25.     {Now  Ready.) 

In  the  arrangement  o(  thi»  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  Ui$e,  than  has  aa  yet  been 
accomplis'hed.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  ut>ually  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  referring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


However  valuable  may  be  the  '*  Dissector's 
Guides"  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  an^r  of  ihem.  We  believe  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  so  fully  illastrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student  in  acqniriug  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  their  attention. — WetUm  Lan- 
cet^ Dec.  1856. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  m<*st  useful  works 
npon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
venient size  for  use  in  the  dissecting-room. — Mtd. 
ExamifUff  Dec.  16S6. 


From  Prof.  J.  S.  D«trii,  University  of  Va. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  ao 
fully  the  object  which  it  proposes. 

JFVom  C  P.  FBuuutf  M.  D.,  Demonstrator ^  Uni- 
versity  of  Michigan. 

I  have  examined  the  work  briefly,  but  even  this 
ezaminatitm  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  for  the  Dissector,  its  illustrations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  I  have  seen  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recomraendtog 
it  to  my  classes  as  the  Uzt-book  of  the  dissecting' 
room. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  ^ledicine.  By  John  Null,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pages  with  374  illustrationa.    ^ST  See  Neill,  p.  24. 


ABEL  (F.   A.),   F.  C.  8.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical ;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Prefiice  by  Dr.  Hofmann.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  662 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  eessary,  with  such  manipulatory  details  as  rendered 

the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  him-  Faraday's  *■  Chemical  iManipuIations'  so  valuable  at 

self  a  Bteatly  search  into  the  chemical  mysteries  of  the  time  of  its  publication.    Beyond  this,  the  im- 

creation.    For  such  a  student  the  *  Handbook'  will  portanee  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  introdue- 

prove  an  excellent  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  it,  tionof  much  of  the  technical  chemistry  of  the  mana- 

not  merely  the  approved  modes  of  analytical  invest!-  factory. — Dr.  Hofmann*  s  Preface. 
gation,  but  most  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  ne- 


A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  toOuy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.    $3  00. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  wtea.--Med%cO'Chirurgical  Review. 


The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  Enaiish  language.  —  Boetois  Med.  and  Snrg. 
Journal. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  tmiversal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pag^es,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions.   $2  50.  

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volimie,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauti- 
fiydly  colored  plate:^,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  468.    S3  00. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Budd's  work  must  be  the  the  subject  has  been  taken  np  by  so  able  and  experi- 
iMthority  of  the  great  mass  of  British  practitioners  enced  a  physician.— JBrtluA  amd  Foreign  Medif* 
on  the  bepatie  diseases ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that   Chimrgteai  ileeteia. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DIS0RDEB8  OF 

THE  STOliIACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    91  50. 

Prom  tiae  high  position  oecapiad  by  Dr.  Bndd  as 
A  taaeher,  a  virriter,  and  a  practitioner,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eon- 
■alted  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  ui  an  easy 


style,  the sobjeets are  wall  arranged,  and  the  praeti* 
cal  precepta,  both  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  denote 
the  character  of  a  thonghtfnl  and  experienced  phy- 
sician.—Lsadoii  Med.  Tinus  mnd  Qeusetu,  Dee.  leOS. 


BLANOHARD  ft  LEA'S  IftEDIGAJj 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 
8argeon-Aecoaeliettr  to  St.  Maiy '•  ficMpital,  Ao. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

MENT.    With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth.    {Now  Ready,)    9160. 

Mr.  Brown  hai  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa-  r  and  merit  the  earefal  attention  of  erery 

accoucheur. — A*9oeiaii9»  J^mruml. 


tion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundrv  diseases 

and  injuries  to  which  females  are  peouliarly  subject. 

We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 

addition  to  obstetrical  literature.     The  operative    ,       ,  ,.,  ^   ^^^  ■     ^^        j 

sugffestions  and  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de-  i  female  complaints  a  partof  their  study  and  practise. 

scribes,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill,  1  — ^«*'»»  QuarUrlf  Journal. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book 
to  the  careful  attention  of  all  sn^eons  wto  suhe 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCD- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistakn 
for  or  ufts^ociated  with,  Phthisis.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  wim 
wood-cuta.    pp.  130.     {Lately  Issued.)    91  25. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

.  ITS  CERVLX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Di^tease.  Fourili 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  To  which  is  added  {July,  1856),  a  Rktiiw 
OF  THE  Present  State  of  Uterine  PAXUoiiOGT.  In  one  neat  octavo  v<^ume,  extra  doth,  of 
500  pages,  with  wood-cuts.    $2  00. 

The  addition  of  the  "Review"  presents  the  most  recent  aspects  of  the  quesUooa  diacusted  ii 
this  well-known  work,  bringing  it  down  to  the  latest  moment. 

This  fHlitioB  has  been  carefully  revised  and  altered,  i  When,  a  few  years  baek.  the  first  editioa  of  tke 
and  various  additions  have  been  made,  which  render  present  work  was  published,  the  sabjectwasoaesl* 
It  more  complete,  and,  if  possible*  more  worthy  of,  most  entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  cel^ntici 
die  hiffh  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the.  of  the  day:  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  kaow 


eia  oy  tne  ot  the  day :  and  even  bow  we  have  reason  to  kaow 
nedicfll  proiesBum  throughout  the  world.  A  copy  ,  that  the  bulk  of  theprofession  are  not  fully  alive  M 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  physician. —  ,  the  importance  and  freqaeney  of  the  disease  of  n^iek 
CharUstim  Med.  Journal  and  RevUw.  i  it  takes  cognizance.    The  present  editioa  tssosuKk 


We  arc  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a   enlnrged.  sltered,and  improved,  that  it  eaa  searedy 
knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appro-    °^  considered  the  same  work.— Dr.  Ramkmt't  M- 
elated,  this  work  will  be  proportionably  established  '  '<*'*<<• 
as  a  text- book  in  the  profession.— T4«  Lancet.  i 

ALSO,  FOR  SALE  SEPARATE, 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 

1  small  vol.  8vo.    50  cents. 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  8lc. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    ASD 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improred 
London  edition.  With  over  sixty  illustrations.  In  one  royal  I2ino.  vol,  extra  doth.  pp.  372.  $1  30 
It  can  ■eiireely  be  necessary  forjis  to  say  anything    extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  thm 


of  tbe  merits  of  this  welNknown  Treatise,  which  so 
admiral)! y  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 
sults of  thiise  microscopical  and  chemical  researches 
regarding  tke  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  uri- 
nary lecrrrton,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
tke  increave  of  oar  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 


peutic  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  tbis  Dew 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvioas  that  Dr.  d^Idiif 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  rrprv- 
sentation  of  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowlfiife 
on  the  subject  it  embraces.—  Tike  British  and  Fcrttfi 
Medieo'C kirurgieai  Review. 


BT  THE  SAME  A17TH0E. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;   being  an  Experimental  Intro- 

ductioa  to  the  Physical  Sciences.     Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-cuts.    From  tbe 
third  Loadoa  editioa.     In  oue  neat  volume,  royal  ISino.,  extra  cloth,     pp.  402.     %\  25. 


atiAKISTON'S  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  CKRTAlN  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.  In  one  vol.. 


VEGETABLE  LIFE,-  a  Popular  Treatiie on  tb< 
Functions  and  Phenomena  c»f  Organic  Lile.  h 
one  handsome  royal  13mo.  Tolome,  extra  dotk, 


cloth,  8vo    pp.%4.    %\  'i&.  with  over  100  illustrations,    pp.934.    SOcesu 

aURROVVS  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CERE-    BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
BRA L  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Connection  j      AND   TREATMENT  OF    FIBRO-BRONCHI- 
betwet-n  the  Affections  ot  the  Brain  and  Diseases  I      TIS  AND   RHEUMATIC    PNEUMONIA,    h 
of  the  Heart.    In  one  8vo.  vol.,  extra  cloih,  with  :      one  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,     pp.  150.    fl  IS. 
colored  plates,    pp.  216.    «l  '25.  I  BLOOD    AND    URINE  (MANUALS  OX)     BT 

BEALK  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- I  JOHN  WlLLlA.M  GRIFFITH  G  OWD 
LATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of '  REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  0« 
Lett*  rs  from  an  old  PrHCtitioner  to  a  Patient.  In  I  thick  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth  wici 
one  volume,  royal  Timo.,  extra  cloth,     pp.  296.  i      plates,    pp.  460.    91  9S.  ' 

80c«^»»'"  I  BRODIE'S    CLINICAL   LECTURES  ON  fCI- 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ANIMAL  AND  I      GERY.    1  vol.  6vo.,  cloth.    380  pp.    tl  S9. 


AND  SOIBNTIPIO   PUBLIOATIOKS. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 
PhyeieiaB  to  Ony't  Hotpital,  London,  Jbe. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  of '<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dieea^es  of  Children,"  &c.    In  one  hand- 
some  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  bOO  pages.    {A  new  workyjiut  issued^  1856.)    %2  75. 

We  most  emphatically  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  professioo,  as  deserving^  rheir  confidence — a 


depository  of  practical  knowledi^e,  from  which  they 
BQay  draw  with  great  benefit. — Cincinnati  Med.  Ob- 
Mrtvr,  Mar.  1850 

The  student  has  lonir  been  in  want  of  a  food  ele- 
mentary work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  Dr. 
Barlow's  Manaal  that  want  is  supplied;  and  we 


eaential,  and  avoiding  useless  theoretical  diseut- 
sion.  The  work  supplies  what  has  been  for  simie 
time  wantiogj  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dem discoveries  in  pathology  and  rational  views  of 
treatment  of  diiease.  It  is  especially  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  and  junior  practitioners,  but  it 
will  be  found  hardly  less  useful  to  the  experiencea 
physician.    The  American  editor  has  added  to  tha 


have  no  question  that  it  will  at  once  be  installed  work  three  ch«pters-on  Cholera  Infuntum, 'S  ellow 
as  the  favorite  text-book  in  aU  Medical  Schools—  i  I*  ever,  and  Cerebro-spmal  Meningitis.  These  addi- 
M€dical  Tinus  and  Gazttu.  |  '*<>n».  'he  two  first  of  which  are  indispensable  to  a 

I  work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow*s  Manual  in  the  warm-  <  country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  f- 
eat  manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We  \  delity,  by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has  also  succeeded  hap- 
have  had  frequent  occasi<m  to  consult  it,  and  have  •  pily  in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of 
found  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is  style  which  are  such  agreeable  characteristics  of 
eminently  a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  is  |  the  original  book. — Boston  M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
c^  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &fc.  in 
ooe  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.  (Now  Ready,)  Price  $3  00.  ^ 

The  position  which  this  work  has  obtained  as  one  of  our  medical  classics,  rendem  unnecessary 
any  remark  further  than  to  say  that  the  editor,  in  executing  the  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  late 
author,  has  endeavored  to  render  the  work  a  faithfal  exposition  of  the  subject  in  itt«  mo»t  advanced 
condition.  To  edect  this,  a  considerable  amount  o(  matter  has  been  introduced,  but  by  a  i>light 
enlargement  of  the  page  it  has  been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  The  reputation  of  the  editor  as  an  accurate  observer  and  philosophical  writer  is  su/Hcient 
guarantee  that,  in  his  bands,  the  work  will  fully  maintain  its  former  character. 

It  is  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  emanated  |  containing  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
fnnn  the  American  presS:  and  the  present  editor  hns  diseases  i>f  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additions 
carefully  availed  himself  of  all  information  exist-  |  of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  The  distinct* 
ing  upon  the  subject  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so  .  ive  features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
that  the  doctrines  advanced  are  brought  down  to  the  \  and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
latest  date  in  the  progress  of  this  department  of !  carefully  and  accurately  drHwn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
Medieai  Science.— JLondon  Med.  Tinus  and  Oax«tt€y  \  can  practitioner  is  a  more  valuable  and  safe  guide 
May  9,  lt)57.  ,  than  any  work  on  fever  extant. — Ohio  Med.  and 

This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has  j  ***'*•  Journal^  May,  1667. 
atiHHl  deservedly  high  since  its  first  publication.    It !     xhe  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  compact  and 
will  be  seen  that  itlias  now  reached  its  fourth  edi-  i  comprehensive.    The  style  of  the  author  is  clear, 


tion  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tieman  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pur- 


his  reasoning  logical^  and  his  deductions  philoso- 
phical, while  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  work  is. 


anits,  is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  ana  aiscuss  jn  t^e  umin,  unexceptionable.  The  frequent  nddi- 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho-  ■  tjon,  ^^  ^^^  editor,  are  what  might  be  l(H)ked  for 
logy.    His  annotatioBS  add  much  to  the  interest  of    from  their  distinguished  source,  able,  judicious,  and 


is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
any  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho- 

His  annotatioBs  add  much  to  the  interest  of  

the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  condi-  .  ■timely7''VeTe?rti7ycomrn^end^rto  the  atVe^ 
tion  of  the  science  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  i  pur  readers  as  the  only  work  on  fevers  that  is  fully 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases.— Sou/A«r»  Med.  \  adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  We  predict 
and  Surg.  Journal^  Mar.  18a7.  I  fo^  ,|,e  present  edition  even  a  more  rapid  sale  than 

It  it  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  interest,  ,  the  former  ones.— J^T.  J,  Med.  Reporterj  Mar.  1857. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.    Second  Ame- 

rioan,  from  the  third  and  reviaed  English  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloti^ 
with  numerous  illuatratiooa.    pp.  288.    $1  25. 

BT  THS  IAMB  AUTHOE. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAIj   CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING   ANA- 

LYSId.    Second  American,  from  the  aeoond  and  revised  London  coition.    With  oumerotia illaa- 
trationa.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  3d0.    Si  25. 


CURLINQ    (T.    B.),   F.  R.8., 
SnrgeoA  to  the  tfondon  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hunteriaa  Soeiety,  Jbe. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  b:ngli»h  edi- 
tion. In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  iliuslratioDS.  pp.  420.  (Just 
Issued,  1856.)    $2  00. 

In  the  revised  English  edition,  of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  the  author,  for  want  of  space,  omitted 
the  Anatomical  Introduction.  By  a  more  condensed  style  of  printing,  room  has  been  found  in  the 
present  volume  to  retain  this  important  portion  without  rendering  the  work  inconveniently  lai^ge. 
Some  of  the  notes  of  the  former  Amerioan  editor  have  also  been  incorporated,  and  a  ncmiber  of  new 
iliustrations  introduced.  With  these  improvements,  and  the  thorough  revision  which  it  has  enjoyed 
at  the  hands  of  the  author,  it  will  be  found  fully  worthy  to  retain  the  authoritative  poaitioa  whkft 
it  has  acquired  with  regard  to  this  class  of  affections. 


6  BLANCHARD  de  LEA'S  MEDIOAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Mlc, 

Examiner  in  PliyBiolo^  and  Comparatiye  Anatomy  in  tke  UniTenity  of  LiOiuIob. 

PKINCIPLKS  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applicatioiM  to 

PsychologTY)  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profetitsor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  PenB«3rl- 
▼ania  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.     {Jusi  lutudf 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  expoftition  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject.  The 
amount  of  the  additions  required  to  eflect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  the  former  laige  sise  of 
the  volume,  presenting  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  Human  Physiology,  designing  to  incorporate  them  it 
his  forthcoming  TreatiM  on  General  Physiology.  As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  on  the  ^ly- 
siology  of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presents  even  greater  claims  npon 
the  student  and  physician  than  those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  it  the  verv  wide  and  diMio- 
guished  favor  wnich  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  American  student,  while  the  introduction  of  many  new 
illustrations,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  mo»t  at- 
tractive as  yet  issued. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's  I  To  eulorize  this  great  work  wonld  be  saperfloooa 
work  has  been  considered  by  the  nrofession  geno-  '  We  shirald  observe,  however,  that  in  this  editioB 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  Eogland,ai  the  most  i  the  author  has  reinodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
valuable  conipendinm  on  the  subject  of  physiology  former,  and  the  editor  has  added  macn  matter  of  is- 
in  our  language.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high  terest,  especially  in  the  form  of  ill ustratinas.  We 
attainments  and  nawearied  industry  of  its  accom-  i  may  confidently  reeommead  it  as  the  most  complete 

I liished  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the  ,  work  on  Human  Physiuhigy  in  our  languai^e.— 
ast  American  one,  was  prepared  by  tne  author  him-  I  iiouthem  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  December,  ItSS. 
selO»  is  the  result  of  suc^xlensive  revision,  that  it ;  xhe  most  complete  work  on  the  science  ia  oai 
may  almost  be  considered  a jiew  work.    We  need  J  language. Am.  Med.  Joumml. 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  laa* 


hardly  lay,  in  ooneluding  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
the  work  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tioner fur  its  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  its 
contents. — Bostom  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

This  is  a  standard  work — the  text-book  used  by  all 
medical  students  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growin|^  science  of  Phy 


gnage.— A^.  O.  Med.  Esgisier, 

The  best  text^book  in  the  lan^aage  om  this  «i- 
tensive  subject. — London  Med.  Ttmet. 

A  complete  eyclopcedia  of  this  braneh  of  aeicaec. 
— JV.  y.  Med.  Twus. 

The  profession  of  this  eoantry,  and  perhaps  atai 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  aome  tineawaiid 


siology.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  its  the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenier'i 
merits  are  universally  known ;  we  have  nothing  to  j  Human  Physiology.  His  former  editiosa  have  for 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the  many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Pky- 
science  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete. — Western]  siolc^y  in  all  our  medieal  aehuula,  aad  itseiresls* 
Lancet.  I  tion  among  the  profession  has  been  oaanrpassed  kf 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which  '  ■"/  ^«*'*^ »»  ^f  department  of  medieal  aeaeace. 
any  language  can  at  present  give— BritToad  For. ,      "  »•  <!".»'«  unneceasary  for  ua  to  apeak  of  thii 
Med.'Chirurg.  Review.  I  work  as  its  merits  would  justify.    The  mere  u- 

I  nouncement  of  its  appearance  will  alTord  the  hirheit 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book  '  pleasure  to  every  student  c^  Physiology,  while  its 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advaaeisg 
language.— Stef4o«co|>«.  I  physiological  science. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Joun. 

BY  THE  8AM1  AT7TBOS.    {Lately  Issued.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bainds,  S5  25. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorontfc 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  snev 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  student!*  engaged  in  this  branch  o(  science.  Every  eflort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  aod  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 


This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly  i  no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  broaght  to  so  ne- 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None  '  cessful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  ft  reqairnltW 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But  i  its  production  a  nhysioliif  ist  at  once  deeply  rrad  in 
especinllv  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordiallv  '  the  labors  of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  ceaen]. 
commend  it  as  best  fitted  of  unv  work  in  the  English  "  critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  tboae  labors  sad 
lanffUQge  to  qualify  thrm  for  the  reception  and  com-  i  of  combining  the  varied,  hetertigeneons  materisli  a: 
prehensicm  of  those  truths  which  are  dailv  being  de-  his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
veloped  in  physiology. — Medical  Counsellor.  i  We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  rerf 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of  =  'mpeffect  idea  of  the  fulneaa  of  thia  work,  sad  w 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects—  I  ******  **f  !'■  «nity,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  whirft 
a  truthful  refiection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which  |  material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  van-it* 
the  science  has  now  arrived.— Dttdiia  Quarl«Wy'  ■^"''"•> '"  conduce  to  its  completeness,  of  the  luoid- 
Joumal  ofMrdical  Science.  '  i*}'  "^  '!>«  reasoning  it  contiiins,  or  of  the  cleumfH 

A  ♦r..iv  mn<rni(i<.»nt  «,Mrir  in  i»— If-  ...*r^*  «k„  '  "'  languttgc  in  which  the  wholc  is  clothed.  NottJie 
.l^JL?ra^Tt/dv  fii.lILi^5^^^^^  perfect  phy.  profession  onlv,  but  the  «:ientific  world  at  law, 
alological  study.— iJoiUfmg'*  Abstract.  ■  ^^.^  f^,  j^^pjy  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tiii 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one  great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  larrely  evca  is 
few  men  ia  Europe  could  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one  ,  his  high  reputation.— iUedicoi  Timts, 


AND  80IENTIFI0   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Examiner  in  Phyiiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  London. 

{Just  Issued  J  1856.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

taining  the  Applications  of  the  MicroMH>pe  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
IHufttrated  by  lour  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engrayingei  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  vert' 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pagep,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  a8  a  microi<«opitit  and  phy^iologii^t,  and  his  great  experience  as  a  teacher 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microscope.  Id  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  staled  in  his  Preiaoe,  <*to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  <  tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind  ''  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing  this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  miorosco- 
pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the  * 

CONTENTS. 

iMTRODUCTioir — History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optica]  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chap.  IL  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  IV. 
Management  o(  the  Microscope  Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  Vil.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microsoopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life — Pro- 
tozoa— ^Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  sponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  Echinodermata.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyzoa  and  Commund  Tunicata.  Chap.  aIV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  aVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarization.  Appendix. 
Microscope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections — ^Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  acqaainted  with  Dr.  Carpeater^s 

firevioas  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyiio- 
ogy,  will  fally  understand  how  vast  a  store  of  know- 
ledge be  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  comprehen- 
sive a  sabject  as  the  revelations  of  the  micrnicope ; 
and  even  those  who  have  no  previous  acqusintance 
with  the  eonstruetion  or  uses  of  this  instrument, 


medieal  work,  the  additions  by  Prof.  Smith  f(ive  it 
a  positive  elaim  upon  the  profession,  for  which  we 
doubt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  where  the  student  of  medicine 
will  find  such  a  complete  and  satisfactory  collection 
of  microscopic  facts  bearing  upon  phyeioloKy  and 
practical  medicine  ss  is  contained  in  Prof.  Smith's 


will  find  abundance  of  informati<m  conveyed  in  clear    appendix;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully 
and  simple  language. — JII«d.   Times  wid  Qattette.    worth  the  cost  of  the  volume. — LouUtnllt  Mtdital 
Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strictly  ;  il««««w,  Nov.  1866. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOS. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  566. 
93  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it^  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements*'  for  that  of  **  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  **  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  o(  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physiolojgy  |     Thosewho  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
Bow  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  author. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

In  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Physiol<wv.  In  the  present, 
he  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y . 
Journal  of  Medic  ine . 


tise  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  posL  _, 
themselves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter.— if <tf<ca/ 
Examiner. 

The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modem 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
language. — St.  Louis  Medieal  JoumeU, 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOE.    (Preparing,) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTliY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Aninud 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustratians. 

The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  oi  the  author's  «  Com- 
parative Physiology"  and  '<  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  andf  which  may  be  regarded 
■8  an  introduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THE  SAME  ATTTHOE. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condxs,  M.  D.,  and  esplaantions  of 
scientifio  words.    In  one  neat  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    50  cents. 
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BLANOHARD  dE  LEA*S  MEDICAIi 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  ^o. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Ponrfli 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  leather,  of  nearly  750  pages.  $3  00. 

From  the  Authoe's  Pebtace. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  again  subjecting  the 
entire  treatise  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  eveiy  important  olwervatioa  recorded 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
diseases  ot  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  hu 
appropriated  to  bis  use  every  important  fact  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  t^  others, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
observations — pathological  as  well  as  practical — dispersed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acquired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly well  aaapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseaiies  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has 
endeavored  throughout  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
logical facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions — his  chier  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title 
imports  it  to  be,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  childeeh. 

We  feel  snared  fron  aetaal  azperieace  that  so 
phyncian's  library  ean  be  complete  withoat  a  eopjr 
of  UiiBWork.~J^.  Y.  Journal  rfMtdieim. 

A  veritable  pndiatrie  encyelopvdia,  and  an  hoaor 
to  American  medieal  literatore.— OAta  Mtditml  mmi 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  pertaaded  that  the  Ameriean  medicml  pro- 
fesaioa  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  aa  the  vert  best  **  Practical  Treatise  ua  tkt 
Diaeaaea  of  Children.'' — Anuricma  3i§dieal  Journal. 


Report  to  the  Anurieon  Mtdical  Association. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  in  our  judgment.  Dr.  Condie^a 
Treatiae  ia  the  one  from  tliyp  Deruaal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  eoantry  will  riaewitb  the  great- 
eat  aatiafaction.— ITMteni  Journal  of  Medieint  and 
Smrgsry. 

One  of  the  beat  works  npon  the  Diaeaaea  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Engliah  langaage. — Westsm  La$uet. 

Perhapa  the  moat  fall  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore the  profeaaion  of  the  United  Statea;  indeed,  we 
Buiy  aay  in  the  English  langaage.  It  ia  vaatly  aope- 
rior  to  moat  of  ita  predeeeasors.— SVanay/emita  Jnad. 
Journal, 


We  pronounced  the  firat  edition  to  be  the  beat 
work  on  the  diaeaaea  of  ehlldrea  ia  the  Baaliah 
language,  and,  notwithatanding  all  that  has  oeea 

Subliahed,  we  atiU  regard  it  ia  that  lights- 
^zaminsr. 


CHAI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  d^e. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Bntm 

and  the  United  States;  comprising  tike  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharniacy,  Ae- 
tioni».  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  in- 
|>roved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  woo<l-engravings.  By  R.  Eolespeld  Geiffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  oands,  of  over  1000  pages.  $3  50. 


It  ia  not  needful  that  wi  ahould  compare  it  with 
the  other  pharmacopoeiaa  extant,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  profeaaion  :  it  ia  enough 
to  aay  that  it  appears  to  ua  as  perfect  aa  a  Dispensa- 
tory, in  thepreaent  state  of  pharmaceutical  science, 
could  be  made.    If  it  omits  any  details  pertaining  to 


thia  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  atadent  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  such  a  work,  we  confess  the  oiBis> 
aion  has  escaped  our  acnitiny.  VITe  cordially  reeos- 
mend  thia  work  to  such  of  our  readera  aa  are  in  need 
of  a  Dispensatory.  They  cannot  make  choice  <^  i 
better. —  westtm  Joum.  o/Medieino  tuul  Surgtrf. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  S. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP   SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  750  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS— Edited  by  Bransbt 
B.  CoopBR,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  With  additional  Ob- 
aervationa  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Warrxn .  A  new  Ame- 
rican edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  on  wood.    $3  25. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISKASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twentv-five  Miscellane- 
ous and  Surgical  Papers.  One  large  volume,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  253  figures,  on  36 
platea.    82  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  «vo.,  ex- 
tra cluth,  with  177  figures  on  29  plates.    82  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 
In  one  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.391. 
80  cents. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS. 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  In  oss 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  600  pages.    81  50. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  apeoial  Hygieae  d 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Ad- 
ditions, by  C.  D.  Msios,  M.  D.  Second  ediliv«, 
revised  and  improved  In  one  large  volume,  it* 
tavo,  leather,  with  numeroaa  wood-cuts.  pp.  790- 
83  60. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennaylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania.    Second  and  revised  edi* 
lion.    In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cioth,  of  208  pages.    {Now  Ktmdy.)    %\  «W. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOO)t  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  last  and  improired  English  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Pbanois 
CoNDiB,  M.  Dm  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatii^  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  dec.  With  1^ 
illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,    pp.610.    $3  00. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
narked  approbation  would  be  saperfluoas.  We  nefd 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thoof^ht  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  amrm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  ma^  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pagss,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery .^i)M6/ii»  QuarUrl$f 
/•»rffa<  of  Mtdical  Science. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  snch  as  we  can 
eonfidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner  .—LoMJonMediea/  Oaxette. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others.— 5o»tAem  Medical  euui  SMtgieeU  Jonrtud, 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  JeumeU. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
work  on  midwifery,  and  permitted  to  choote^ 
would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Wtetem 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  ChurchilPs  Practice  of 
Ifidwifery.— Proin»ei<U  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  onr  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — Mediceu 
Examiner.  ■ 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it ;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  careftilly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  nnusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  ita  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science.— i\r.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumeU. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  iciencs 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
gJMgt.-~Monthlf  Journal  of  Medical  Science . 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  ctmtains.have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departmentof  medical  science. 
—N.  Y.  JoumeU  o/Medteine, 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  tne  young  practitioner.— 
American  MediceU  Journal, 


BT  THE  8AMB  AI7TH0S.     (NoW  Reodf,  1856.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Kkatinq,  M.  D.    In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  oi  the  volume  has  been  suojected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mo»t  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

A  few  notices  of  the  former  edition  are  subjoined : — 


We  r«fard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims 
to  completeness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.    Most  cordially  and  ear 


The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  diree- 


nestly,  therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  onr  profession-  tions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a 
al  brethren,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of  ■  compendious,  but  clear  account  of  the  diseases  te 
their  approbation  will  indue  time  be  impressed  upon  i  which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful 
it.    After  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we  '  mode  of  treating  them.    Vve  must  not  close  this  no- 


hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com 
prehensive  ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  forcopiousnessof  reference,  extent  of 
research,  and  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scared  v  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
gnage. — Dw>lin  (Quarterly  Journal. 


tice  without  calling  attention  to  the  author's  style, 
which  is  perspicuous  and  polished  to  a  degree,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical 
works.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churehill 
most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners, 
as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of 

.  ^      ^. .  . ,_  i_    -i-    *   '!»•  diseases  of  children. — Am.  Joum.  of  the  Med. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect   sciences 
notice  of  Dr.  GhufchilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude  I 

by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co- 1     We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prae 
piousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, '  tical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in  |  judiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actaal 
this  country.    The  American  reader  will  benarticu-  '  knowledge  as  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
larly  pleascMd  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full  i 

JBstiee  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  American       Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  praetl- 
authors  on  this  subject.     The  names  of  Dewees,  i  cal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.    Whilst 
Eberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  to  by 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  Medical  Examiner. 


would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  ott 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior. — Southern  Me4, 
euul  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  THV  8AMV  AUTHOS. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PB- 

CULIA&  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previooa  to  the  close  of 
tlie  Eighteeith  Century.    In  one  Beat  octavo  volume,  extra  dotii,  of  about  4S0  peget.    98  90. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A..   Ue, 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pxegnancy  and  Child- 
bed. A  new  American  edition,  revitied  by  the  Author.  With  Note^  and  Additions,  by  D  Fbax- 
cia  GoNDiB,  M.  Dm  author  ot  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Difleai«e»  of  Children."  with  oume- 
rous  illiist  rations.  Tn  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  768  pages.  (JVow  Rtady^ 
May,  ISryj.)    $3  00. 

Thin  edition  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  very  popular  treat i^  may  almw«t  be  termed  a  new  work,  to 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.  It  will  be  found  greatly  enlai^d,  and  thoroughly 
•  brought  up  to  the  mo«t  recrent  condition  of  the  suhjeoi,  while  the  very  handsome  series  of  iliustra- 
tions  introduced,  representing  such  pathological  conditions  as  can  be  accurately  portrayed,  prewat 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  additions  as  ap> 
peared  desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  bv  the  editor,  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keens  pace  wfth  the  advance  in  all  other  resprcti 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rale. 
A  few  notices  of  the  former  edition  are  subjoined : — 

laritv.  This  fifth  edition,  before  as.  is  well  eales- 
lated  to  main  tn  in  Dr.  ChnrehilPs  high  repatatinn. 
It  wns  revised  and  enJarved  by  the  aothor,  for  kii 
American  publishers,  and  It  seems  tn  as  that  there  ii 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  infonaatana  oa  its 


We  now  r^retfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  ChnrehilPs 
book.  Had  our  tsrpographical  limits  permitted,  we 
ahould  gladly  have  bc>rrowed  more  from  its  richly 
atored  poges.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  rmly 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  bat  will  prove  a 
wo^ic  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
praetitioners.— Dm6/«»  Mtdital  Press. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  liave  been  noticed  in 

Srevious  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
ieh  commendation  expressed  inthoie  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  this ;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profession  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recf>||[nized,  and  more  uni- 
versally carriCMi  oat  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Msdiciru. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  "  the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thoroueh  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  tiibject; 
and  it  may  ne  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu* 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com 
mended  strongly  in  this  jonrnal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popu- 


subjects  that  oiay  not  be  funnd  in  this  work.— 7m 
Western  J^umml  ^f  Jfsdictas  mmA  Smrgerp. 


We  are  gratified  to  annonnee  a  new  and  revised 
eintion  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  valuable  work  cm  the  dis* 
eases  of  females  We  have  ever  r^arded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  aabjeeu  emhraeed 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language ;  sad  tkc 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  reviaao  by  theanthnr, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  enandeaee  «>f  tte 

ftrofession.  The  valuable  aotea  of  Prof.  Bnitca 
lave  been  retained,  and  contribote,  in  no  ssMlldO' 
gree,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  c<«gratuhttion  that  the  publishers  hsfe 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instaace,  hit 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revisiim  whick 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making .~-n«  Westm 
Lancet. 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  i 
work  of  reference  for  practitiimers,  we  only  qietk 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  sarpsms 
any  other  that  has  ever  isaned  on  the  aaoie  isb* 
ject  from  the  British  press ^ — The  Dmblin  d^nantrif 
Journal. 


DICKSON  (S.    H.),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Simth  Carolina. 

ELEiMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Then- 

peutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Discuses.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volame, 
of  750  pages,  leather      {Lately  Issued.)    $3  17}. 

As  an  American  text- book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  vori 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  profeK^ioa. 
Few  physicians  have  hud  wider  opportunities  than  the  author  for  observation  and  experience,  isd 
few  perhaps  have  used  them  better.  As  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  practice,  therefore,  tk 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

This  book  is  eminently  what  it  professes  to  be;  a  I  Prof.  Dickion's  work  supplies,  to  a  ffreai  extcit. 
distmguishod  merit  in  these  days.  Deiigned  for,  a  desideratum  long  felt  in  American  medicine. —A< 
*'  Teacheri  and  Students  of  Medicine,"  and  ndmira*    O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

bly  suited  totheir  wants,  we  think  it  will  be  received,  I  K.t,mating  this  work  according  to  the  pqrpn^for 
on  Its  own  raenti,  with  a  hearty  welcorae.-iioj/an,^,,ich  it  is  designed,  we  must  think  h.Vhkrfin 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  merits,  and  we  have  no  hesiution  in  preSieMf  fit 

Indited  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  |  itafavorublereception  by  Itoth  students  and  teaeben. 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held  '  Not  professing  to  be  a  complete  and  comprrhvsav* 
a  high  position  among  teach*>rs  and  practitioners  of  i  treatise,  it  will  not  be  found  full  in  detail,  nor  fiiM 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patrons^e  and  with  discussions  of  theoriea  and  opm ions,  bat  ra- 
careful  study.  The  learned  author  hav  endeavored  '  bracing  all  that  is  essential  in  thettry  and  prxcr!<v. 
to  condense  in  this  volume  most  of  the  practical  |  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Amers^i 
matter  contained  in  his  former  productions,  so  as  to  student.  Avoidin;;  nil  that  is  uncertain,  it  prrsnti 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  !  more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  whictii* 
devftte  to  more  extensive  works.— SoufAcrnMeti.  and  ^  ustahlisheii  and  veritied  bv  experience.  Th*  varirc 
Surg.  Journal.  |  and  extensive  reading  of  tfic  author  is  conspiciii>b»"iy 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Dicksjjn's  work  app.irent,  and  all  the  recent  improveinenff  and  lis- 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  intereat  and  practical  utility,  I  P;»veries  in  therapeutics  and  pathfilofry  are  efcnai- 
well  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  libraries  as  a  book  <^'<^"  »"  »^»  pages— CAar/«*/o«  Mtd.  Journal. 
of  referenct ;  and  we  especially  commend  the  first 
part  as  prcBcnting  an  ndmirable  outline  of  thr  nriiiri- 
ples  of  medicine. — Dmbtin  Quarterly  Journal.  Feb. 
1&56 

This  volume,  while  as  its  title  denotes  it  is  a 
compendious  view,  is  also  a  comprehensive  system 
of  practice,  perspicuously  and  pleasantly  written, 
and  admirably  suited  to  engage  the  interest,  and  in- 
struct the  reader. — Peninsular  Journal  of  Medieku, 
Jan.  ISM. 


In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  anbjeet  o(  jtcse 
ral  pathology  is  presented  in  outline,  giring  s  stsa- 
tiful  picture  of  its  distini^uishmg  features,  sti 
throughout  the  succeetling  chapters  we  find  i&ar  br 
has  kept  scrupulously  within  the  bounds  of  snai^ 
reasoning  and  legitimate  deductii>n.  Up<a  ^ 
whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronnnaee  it  a  ssperiiv 
work  IB  its  elass,  and  that  Dr.  Diekaa  Brriii  ■ 
plaee  in  the  intiaak  of  Anariaan  writars.^Vifff« 
Leuuet, 
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DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.  8.,  Blc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

American}  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  SargbnT)  M.  D.,  author  of 
«  Minor  Susgery,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  WiK>d-engraving8.  In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume^  leather,  of  576  large  pagen.    $3  00. 

Dr.  Draitt'B  researches  into  the  literatare  of  his  I  is  really  practically  asefal  at  the  bedside  will  be 
■abject  have  been  not  oaly  extensive,  but  well  di-  ;  foand  in  a  form  at  nnce  clear,  distinct,  and  interest- 


rected^  the  most  discordant  anthurs  are  fairly  and 
Impartially  quoted,  snd,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to«ach,  tneir  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  unprejudiced  hand.    The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 


iatn  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — Limdsa  MtdictU  Tinui 

So  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
■o  much  valuable  surgical  matter  in  so  small  a 
eompass. — St.  Louis  Mtd.  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Druitt*s  Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
ean  medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  IMie  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
eomparatively  small  eompass,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery — ^that  it 
is  foand  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tioa  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affections — is  a  suflScient  reason  for  the  liberal 
Ktronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  P.  W. 
rgent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
Bteds  just  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refer- 
ence in  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
act  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises. — TAs 
Ohio  Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  author  has  evidently  ransacked  eveiy  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  all  that 


ing. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

Druitt*s  work,  condensed,  systematic,  lucid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Surgery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  has  had  muea 

present  aa- 
ravor. — Th$ 


The  most  accurate  and  ample  resume  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Surgery  as  now  understood  in  Knj^land  and  America, 
has  not  been  {(iven  to  the  profession. — Boston  Mtdi- 
cal  and  Surgtcal  Journal. 

An  unsurpassable  compendium,  not  only  of  Bar- 
gical,  but  of  Medical  Practice.— LoiMioa  Mtdicnl 
GaxetU. 

Tills  work  merits  our  warmest  commendationsy 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  as 
an  adofiirahle  digest  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  Surgery.— Ar«rfteaf  Oaxetts. 

It  may  be  said  with  trnth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  afftirds  a  complete,  though  brief  and  cob- 
densed  view^  of  the  entire  field  of  modem  surgery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  the 
appearance  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  terse  man- 
ner in  which  each  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  quality  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  have  an  innate  power  of  aearchiag 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facts  and  features  of 
the  most  elaborate  productiims  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  shoald 
deem  a  teacher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  his  pupils.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.— 
Provi$uial  Medical  emd  Surgical  Journal. 


DUNQLI80N,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND   CONOLLY. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Disea^fes  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  Are.  In  four  large  ^uper-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raided  bands.    $12  00. 

*^*  Thia  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
■ixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  moat  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  '  titioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language .~B«#ti/o  from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ae- 
Msdieal  and  Surgical  Journal.  quaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 

v^*  *«r.r.ii««  i»  u  ■K/iv«  «n  nrioA  */i  «v«rv  nrai>.  Ju ring  the  past  uinc  or  ten  yeari.  The  editors  are 
« J^  J     IS^fSVl  /^*-7  ^  ^  ^  practftione/t  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 

tttloner— ir«iMra  i^Mcet.  ^^^  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminent 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of  professors  and  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
thaday— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  |in,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
Wktum  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  far- 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  nished  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which  especial  attention  to  the  diseases  abtnit  which  they 
■odam  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most    have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 


advantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoiee  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reaeh  of  the  professicm  ia  this  country,  it  being 
anquestionably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prae- 


foT  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  themi 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  just  authority. — American  MediceU  Joum. 


DEWEEB*B  COMPREHENSIVE  BYSTKM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
aathor's  last  improvements  snd  corrections  In 
cnaoetaTOTolume,  extra  cloth,  of  800  pages.  S3  20. 

DEWEBI«*8  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
REN. Tntk  edition.  In  one  volame,  octavo, 
ffXCfa  elolh,  MS  pages.    •>  80. 

DBWBBS>8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMAUM.    Tenth  edition.    Ia  one  volume. 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  In  one 
volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  with  wood- 
cuts. 915  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  with  sixty-one  magnificent  eolorea 
plates.    Bound  in  half  morocco,    f.30  00. 

DE  LA  BEGHE*S  GEOLOGICAL  ODSERVER. 

In  one  very  Inrge  and  handsome  ocls  vo  volume,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  700  pages,  with  300  wood-cuts.  $4  00. 

FRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  their  Diag- 
nosis and  Pathology.  With  iilnstrations.  One 
volume,  royal  Isimo.,  extra  eloth.    76  eents. 
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DUNQLI80N    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 
Prcifenor  of  Inititntei  of  Medicine  in  the  JefferMm  Medical  College,  PhiUidelpkiA. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  DictioDary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise 

Explanation  of  ihe  various  Siihjeotsi  and  TerniH  of  Physiology',  Patholofry,  Hyriene,  Tberapeutio, 
Pharmarolofr\',  Obstetric*, 'Me<iical  Juri^pnidence,  Arc.  'Wiih  the  French  and  other  S)'Qonyines; 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Forinutee  for  variour  Officinal,  Empirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparations,  etc.  A  nkw  edition,  revi^d,  is  now  ready.  In  one  very  thick  oclaro 
volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  stroogly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.    S4  00. 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  aofbor,  and  of  hit 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  aeience.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  thoi;sand  wori>s  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  (ew  years.  As  a  completa 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  favor  and  popolariiy 
which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  through  so  many  editions. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha- 
nical execution  and  t\'pc^raphiral  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  univer«al  lue. 
The  very  extensive  adoitions  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  this  purpo:-e.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  effort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  #oDe> 
cessary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper ;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  pnoe. 

We  welcome  it  eordially;  itisanadmimblework,  '  rraders  to  its  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  de 
and  indispensable  to  all  literary  inediral  men.  The  ,  little  more  than  sUte,  in  reference  to  the  vnaeai 
labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  is  something    reissue,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  sdditinis 

Srodigious.     The  work,  however,  has  now  been  =  previously  made  to  it,  no   fewer   than  four  thoa- 
one,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  no  hn-    sand  terms,  not  to  be  found  in  the  precrdiof  edi- 
man  being  will  have  again  to  undertake  the  same  '  tion,  are   contained    in    the  volume   bt*f(ire  ut^ 

f'igantic  task.  Revised  and  corrected  from  time  to  j  Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  Its  auibnr'i 
iroe,  Dr.  Dunglisnn's** Medical  I^exicon"  will  last  erudition  and  industry,  it  is  alao  a  work  nf  grtat 
for  nenturies.— £rituA  and  Foreign  Med.'Ckirurg,  I  practical  utility,  as  we  can  teatify  from  oar  owi 
JUviiw.  i  experience;  for  we  keep  it  conatantly  withia  mr 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has  I '«*ch.  •««*    make  very  fretiaent    reference   to  U, 


passed  thn>ngh  eight  editions,  and  that  a  ninth  is  nearly  always  finding  in  it  the  informatioa  we 
rendered  neoessary  by  the  drmnnds  of  the  public,  —Brituk  amd  F»nign  M^d.-Cktrmrg.  JUruw. 
aflfords  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia-  ^  ^ai  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  nnl 
tion  of  DrDunglison's  labors  by  the  medical  pn>-  I  j^  ^^e  English  language  for  accuracy  and  ext«at 
fessMm  in  Kngland  and  America.  It  is  a  book  which  ^f  Tcferences.  The  terms  generally  include  short 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaching  phy,ioh,gical  and  pathological  Ueaenptioaa.  m  tkit, 
hini  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  used  in  J/the  author  justify  observes,  the  r!«der  d.ies  m! 
ine<iicine,  and  will  bo  of  no  ess  use  U)  the  practi-  ,  „^„  j„  this  work  a  mere  dicti«mar>-,  bats  bosk, 
tioner  who  desires  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  ^j,lch,  while  it  instrucU  him  in  medical  etVS 
the  advance  of  medical  science.-L<md«m  Medtcal  ,^y^  /urniihes  him  with  a  Innre  amouai  uf  uWri 
Ttmts  andfjaxetu.  inforinnli»»n.    The  author's  labors  have  been  pro- 

In  taking  leave  of  our  snthor,  we  feel  compelled  •  perly  appreciated  by  his  own  conatrymen ;  ac<i  we 
to  confess  that  his  work  bears  evidence  of  almoit  can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recommesdtB| 
incredible  labor  having  been  beitowed  upon  iti  coin-  ■  thii  moat  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  itur  eiat- 
position. — Edinburgk  Journal  of  Med.  ScUnee.  lontic  readers.    No  medical  library  will  be  e<>m|ricM 

A  miracle  of  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has  I  without  it— Loarfoa  Jll#il.  Qa%«tu, 


writren  able  and  vulumm.ms  works  on  nearly  every  ,  ^  j,  certainly  more  complete  and  eomprehrsfirf 
brunch  ofmedicnlwience  There  c<»uld  be  no  more  n,un  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  ikr 
useful  b.)<.k  to  the  .tudent  or  practitioner,  "J  the  kj^.^ language.  Few,  in  fact,Vould  be  fossi 
preaenl  advancing  age  than  one  in  which  would  be  better  qiislifit^  than  Dr.  bungliaon  for  the  pn^dac 
found,  in  addiliou  to  the  ordinary  nieaning  and  deri-  ji.,„  ,,?  .^^^  ^  ^,„,j  Learned,  indust r in o.,  per- 
vationr»f  medical  terms-so  many  of  which  are  of    .^^^jn^,  ,„d  accurate,   he  brings  U»  the  latk  »J1 


severing,  snd  accurate,   he  bringi 

the  peculiar    talents  neceasary   for   its  socceMTV 


belongmgtothemnnybranche«ofn,edicine.    From    i„„i,,gy  hss  undergone  with   the  change  of  ti>«o. 
a  careful  exuminalionofthe  present  edition   we  can    rie.  ?r  the  prog  re?,  of   improvement,  l^nunrs. 
vouch  for  It.  accuracy   and  for  >t«  heinK  brought    j^^^^^j  ^y  ,J,  Jf.aical  ScUncts. 
quite  up  to  thedate  of  publication  ;  the  uuilior  .tutei :      ^  .^  ,  . 

in  hi.  preface  that  he  hn. added  to  it  about  four  thou-  ""«*  "'  ^l»e  »n<>st  complete  and  eopions  ktows  It 
sand  term.,  which  are  not  to  be  f<mnd  in  the  prece-  *'>«  cultivators  of  medical  science.— l?Mioa  JW- 
ding  ont.  — Dublin  QuarUrly  Journal  of  Medical    Journal. 

Scunces.  i      ^^^^  „„,j  comprehensive  and  best  English  Dif- 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  1  tionury  of  medical  terms  extant. — B^ffal^  MiduMl 
valuable  work,  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  |  Journal. 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ]\IEDIC1NE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  Th^ 

rapeutic*.     Third  Edition.     In  two  largo  octavo  vt)lumesi,  leather,  of  IjfiOO  pages.     S6  25. 

Upon  every  tonic  embraced  in  the  wi»rk  the  luteal  fering.  of  the  race.— .5 o.«ion  Medical  and  SarfifSi 

information  will   be  found  carefully  posted  up. —  Journal. 

Mudical  Examiner. 

-,.»..-        ...            11  c   J    •     .u        »  It  i.  certainly  the  mo.t  complete  treatise  of  irfcwt 

The  student  of  medicine  will  find,  in  thc.e  two  we  have. iny  knowledge— IT* jUrmJeamsis/Af.*- 

elegant  volumes,  a  mine  of  fact.,  a  gathering  of  ^^^^^  ^^j  Surgtru. 

precept,  and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience, 

thiit  will  nerve  him  with  courage,  and  raithfully  One  of  the  mos  lelaborate  treatises  of  the  bl< 

direct  him  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  physical  suf-  we  have. — Soutktm  Mtd.  amd  Surg,  J»umal. 


AND  8GIENT1F10  PUBLI0ATI0N8.  18 

DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 
Proferaor  of  Inatitates  of  Medicine  la  the  Jeffareon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  exton- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illuiitrations.    In  two  large  and 
haDdaomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  IdOO  pages.    {Just  Issued,  1856.)     $7  00. 

In  reviiting  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  ha^^  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  ha8  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profeMion.  The  whole 
oontentkt  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  invent  igationfi  which  of  late 
yean*  have  been  80  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorpsrated, 
and  the  work  in  every  rc«pect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concii^  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  tbe 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refiir 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects ;  and 
CO  DO  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

A  similar  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  typographical  execution  of  the  volumes,  which,  ia 
this  respect,  are  superior  to  their  predecessors.  A  large  number  of  additional  wood-cuts  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  bcries  of  illustrations  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  substitution  of  many 
new  ones  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  very 
ooasideroble  additions  have  been  accommodated  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volumes  to  aa 
•xlent  to  render  them  unwieldy. 

We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said,  no  more  com-  .  The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  laa- 
piete  repertory  of  facts  npoa  the  subject  treated,  .  gnage. — StlUman^t  Journal. 

ean  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  Ims,  moreover,  ■  ^he  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfeet 
that  enviable  tact  at  description  and  that  facility  mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  nrewnt  hoar, 
and  ease  <»f  expression  which  render  him  peculiarly  a,  ^  ^„,,j  „p„n  phyBJoUMfy  proper,  the  srienee  of 
lUMMptahle  to  the  casua  ,  or  the  studiou.  reader.  ,  thefunctionsperformedby  the  body,  the  aladeiit  will 
This  faculty,  so  requiaile  in  setting  forth  many  finj  ^  all  lie  wishes.-Ar««Aei7/«  Joara.  of  M*d. 
vraver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  sdditionni    g^pt,  ]g.-;Q 

aharms  to  one  alwavs  fasninating  .^ — Boshm  Mid.        *  .'  ^.    *  .,  *..,.  .. 

mmd  Surr  Journal  Sept.  Ibis.  That  he  has  succeeded,  rangt  admirably  succeeded 

'  I  in  his  parpo»e,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  thegreatencycloposdia 
Phyaiology  in  the  English  language.— jlmsr.  Mtd.    on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  In  every  phy- 


Jourmal, 


sician^s  library. — Wesum  Lancet,  Sept.  1656. 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

GENEBAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND   MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.    New  edition,  much  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  illus- 
trations.   In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.  96  00. 

Id  this  work  of  Dr.  Duaglison,  we  recognise  the:      As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  par- 
aame  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-  i  ticulurly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  te 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — 8t.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and        ..  4    .^  u  »    ^•.-        »..•.•        au 

we  chierfully  pi»int  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the       ''  purpojU  to  be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rathw 
moat  interesting  that  we  know  of.     fn  noticing  the    *  n«w  book,  so  greatly  has  it  been  improved,  both 

additions  to  tins,  the  fourth  edition,  there  iPvery    »n  '•**  ^""JJr^V/^iSr"''''/^  ''J  S""  "?*'}*'f  ^^"^**  ^* 
little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the    contums— iV.  O.  Medtcal  and  Surgtcal  Journal. 

profession,  published   in  the  interval  which   has       we  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  profession, 
<aapaed  since  the  lasue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped    „  increase  of  patronage  over  any  of  Its  former 
the  careful  search  of  the  author.    As  a  b<K)k  for    ^^^    ^n  account  of  its  increased  merit— iV.  Y. 
reference,  it  is  invalnable. — CkarUst^n  Mtd.  J^ur-    joumml  of  Medicins. 
mml  emd  Review.  I 

It  may  be  said  to  be  <4s  work  now  upon  the  sab-  We  consider  this  work  nneqaalled^— £o«(o»  Mid. 
JeeU  opion  which  it  treats. — Western  Lancet.  etnd  Surg.  Journal. 

BT  THB  BAMB  AUTHOR.    {A  new  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULl^:  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  editioo,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octBTO 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    {Just  Issued,  May,  1856.)    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  **  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  baa  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  chief  remedial  means  which  have  obtained  a  place,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  volume,  either 
owing  to  their  having  been  recently  introduced  into  pharmacology,  or  to  their  having  received  novel 
applications — and  which,  ooasequently,  belong  to  the  category  of  <*  New  Remedies" — are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

ApioljCaflein,  Carbazotic  acid,  Cauterizatioa  and  catheterism  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Cedroo, 
Genum,  Chloride  of  bromine.  Chloride  of  iron.  Chloride  of  Podium,  Cinchonicine,  Cod-liver  olein, 
Congelation,  Enu  de  Pagliari,  Gralvanic  cautery,  Hydriodic  ether.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver, 
Inunction,  Iodide  of  sodium,  Nickel,  POrmanganate  of  potassa.  Phosphate  of  lime,  Pumpkin,  Quinidia, 
Rennet,  Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese,  Santonin,  Tellurium,  and  Traumaticine. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  tbe  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  refleclioa ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions  have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume.— Pr^y^MM. 

One  of  the  most  asefol  of  the  author's  works.^ 
atmlkem  Biedicai  and  Surgical  JoumeU. 

This  elaborate  and    useful   volume    should  be 


fond  in  every  aMdieal  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fereoee,  for  physicians,  it  ia  unsarpassed  by  any 
ottw  work  in  exiitenee,  and  the  double  index  for 
dlaoaMa  and  for  remediea,  will  be  fonnd  greatly  to 
Mlianri]  Ua  valae^-^iVsw  Yar*  Mtd.  Geutttu. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is derivable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facta 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practieallv  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers^— Z%s  American  JoumsU 
1  «/Phmrmaep. 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  1IEDICAI« 


ERICH8EN   (JOHN), 
ProfMsor  of  Surgery  ui  UniTeraity  Cirileye, 


iiCMidoHy  Ae. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Trkatisb  om  Sumicai 

Injuries,  Diseases,  aiid  Operations.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.  Illiistrated  witk 
three  hundred  and  eleven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo  Tolnme,  d 
over  nine  hundred  clotwly  printed  pages,  leather,  raised  baads.    94  25. 


Ii  is.  in  our  hamble  judgment,  decidedly  ihs  be^ 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  Knylish  language.  Strange 
that  jDHt  such  hooks  are  notoAener  produced  by  pnb- 
lie  leacherp  of  sur^ry  in  thift  country  and  Grent 
Britain  Indeed,  it  is  «  matter ofgreat  astonishment 
hat  no  )es«  true  than  a«toiiishing,  that  of  the  many 
works  on  surgery  republished  iu  this  country  within 
the  iKKt  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a«  text- books  for 
medical  students,  ihiR  'm  the  onlr  one  that  eren  ap- 
prosimaies  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
young  Ok(*n  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  profession. —  Western  Jour.  ^M»i.  anti  Surgery. 

Its  Tuloe  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  very  eopious 
well-arranged  ntdez.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  bis  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consult.  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leadinirhim  through  every 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  desertinir  him  until  the 
ijiai  issue  of  the  ease  is  decided.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  recommend  it  to  those  whose  routine  of  prac- 
tiee  lies  in  such  parts  of  the  country  that  they  must 


rarely  encounter  eases  requiring  svrgical  manage- 
ment.— SMtAoMope. 

FSmbraeing.  as  wil)  be  pereerred.  the  whole  sargi- 
cal  domain,  and  each  division  of  itaelf  almost  coa^ 
plete  aad  perfect,  each  ehapter  fall  and  explicit,  cash 
subject  faJthfall^'  exhibited,  we  eaa  only  express  ear 
eaiiroate  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  eoasider  iias 
excellent  contribution  to  sa^ery,  ma  probably  the 
best,  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  sabjeet  asi 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  ear  text-b«)eln.— 
NoMkvUU  Jcumml  «if  Mtdieitu  mnd  Smrgtrf. 


Prof.  Eriehsen's  work,  for  its  sise,  has  not  beei 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro* 
fnvtly  illustrated,  are  rich  in  phyaiologiral.  pattMh 
gieal,  and  operative  suMeatimw,  doctrines,  deMils, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  n  reliable  fisaaicc 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeon,  ia  the 
hour  of  peril.— if.  O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  JtmrnmL 

We  are  aeonainted  with  no  other  work  wtereia 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  prineiple,  and  pnictici] 
inferences,  stamp  every  page.-^il«uriras  LoMct. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  beiDg  a  Collection  of  PresoripdonB,  deriwd 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  ntany  of  the  most  emnient  physicians  of  America  and  Etvope. 
Together  with  the  u^iial  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  adcM 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Eiher  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaoeutic  and  Medical  Observatioos.  Tenth  ediiioi, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  is  tk 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  vottime,  extra  eloth,  uf  *M6  pages.  (Lsft/t 
Issued.)    $1  75. 


After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the 

alterations,  we  believe  the  renutntinn  of  the  work 
bailt  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  distinguished 
editor,  will  continue  to  flourish  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accu- 
racy, and,  we  would  say,  conscientiousness  reqni- 
aite  for  the  responsible  task. — Am.  Jour,  of  Pkarm. 


It  will  prove  partienlarly  aaefkl  to  atadnrts  ai 
yonng  praetitioaers,  as  the  moat  fmportaat  prescrip 
tioas  eiaployed  ia  modem  praetiee,  whieh  lie  scs^ 
tered  through  our  medieal  liCeratare,  are  here  esl- 
lected  and  conveniently  arranged  for  refei 
Ckarhsiem  Med.  Jeuntmi  mmd  JtevJna. 


FOWNES  (QEORQE).  PH.  D.,  Ac. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  nnmetm 

illustrations.     Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robbrt  fiRiDOss,  M.  D.    In  one  large  ro\'al  12iao. 
volume,  of  over  550  pages,  with  181  wood-cuts.    In  leather,  $1  50;  extra  doth,  SI  35. 

We  know  of  no  t)etter  text- book,  especially  in  the 
difficult  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  prereptors  as  a  capital 
'*  oflSce  book''  for  their  students  who  nre  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copi^msly  illustrated  with  ex- 
eellent  wood-cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  *'got 


ap."— iV.  J.  Medieal  ReporUr. 

A  standard  mnnunl,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
apace.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 
eondensntifm  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
cise without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general. —  Virginia  Mtd.  and  Surgical 
Journal . 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  bees  brftire 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  apprm- 
ated  as  the  best  text-hook  on  eheroistry  bow  h 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  coorae,  place  it  in  a  rask 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Gmham,  Tsrsn. 
Gregorr,  or  Omelin,  but  we  aay  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  prefemble  to  aay  of  them.— Xsa* 
don  Journal  of  Medicine. 


A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  statat. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  dijctroM 
and  facts  of  modem  chemistry.  The  size  of  the  worL 
and  still  more  the  eoadensed  yet  perspienoa*  styde 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  thechanrM 
very  properly  urged  against  most  mananls  Umtk 
pi^poX^r.— Edinburgh  JoumeU  ^  Medieal  Stmsm. 


FERQU8SON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  &e. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  thiid 

ami  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  ol  abootTW 
pageh,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leather.     $3  00. 


The  most  important  subjects  in  connection  with 
praoticnl  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
orouglit  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 


practitioner,  and  was  more  earefnlly  arraufed  Is 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — Jf.  Y.  Mfd.  Jewrael. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  thii  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  the  atadeat  aad  pra^ 


ately  considered  by  Mr.  Ferguss.m,  and  that  which  ■  titinntr. ^Ranking^s  Abstract 

lat  ! 


was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  thi 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  us  a  work  on  practical  sur- 

5 cry  instead  of  one  on  operative   surgery  alone. 
iedical  Tirrus  and  Gazette. 


Among  the  numerous  ivorks  npon  surgery  ps^ 
I i shed  of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  raise 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  na.  It  is  perkuf 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  leat-book  aad  fororfi* 

nai 


No  work  was  ever  writtmi  which  more  nearly    nary  reierenea,  haiw  ooneiaa  aad  eminady 
eomprehended  the  necessities  of  ttie  student  and  j  cai. — SnOktfmMtimltmdSm^.Jmmmmi. 


AND  »CIENT1FI0  PUBLIGATI0N8.  15 

FLINT  (AUSTIN);  M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  tiM  Theory  uid  Practiee  of  Mediciira  in  the  Univeraitf  of  Lonieville,  ke. 

(Ah  Important  New  WorA.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  aod  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 

cloth,  636  pages.    {Now  Ready.)    $3  00. 

We  ean  only  state  oar  general  impreaaion  of  the  {  the  resalt*  of  hii  study  and  experience.    These  ex- 


high  value  of  this  work,  and  cordially  recommend 
it  to  all .  We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  irmnrement 
md  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jeela,  as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of 


peetations  we  are  confident  will  not  be  disappointed. 
For  oar  own  part,  we  have  been  favorably  impressed 
by  a  perusal  of  the  book,  and  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thoroufrh  ae- 


this  class.  So  far  as  our  informaticvi  extends,  U  has  quaintance  with  the  means  of  exploring  the  condi 
at  present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  tioas  of  the  respirat<iry  orcnns  by  means  of  auseal- 
the  student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the  tation  and  percussion.  —  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
di^noaia  of  doubtful  caaea,  and  in  shedding  light '  Journal. 

vpoo  difficnlt  phenomena.— Bi«/a/a  Mod.  Journal.  /^  ^ork  of  orlirlnal  observation  of  thehighest  merit. 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  di^oted  excln-  We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  w:8hes 
sively  to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseaaea  of  the  to  become  a  correct  auacultator.  Baaed  to  a  very 
lungs,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English  ;  large  extent  upon  cases  numerically  examined,  it 
language.  From  the  high  atandinir  of  the  author  as  -  earriea  the  evidence  of  careful  atud\  and  discrimina- 
a  clinical  teacher,  and  his  knowu  devotion,  during  tion  upon  everjr  patre.  It  does  credit  to  the  autiior, 
many  years,  to  the  study  of  thoiacic  diaeaaea,  much  '.  and,  through  him,  to  the  proffssion  in  thia  country, 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  announcement  of  his  ;  It  is,  what  we  cannot  call  every  book  upon  aoacal- 
determinatiun  to  embody  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  i  tation,  a  readable  book.— ^m.  Jour,  Med.  SeUnett, 


FISKE  FUND  PRIZE  F8SAY8. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE.    By  Edwin 

Lek,  M.  R.  C  8.,  London. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF  PREGNANCY   ON    THE   DEVELOPMENT  OP 

TUBERCLES.    By  Edward  Warren,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton ,  N.  C. 

Together  in  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00.    {Juet  Ready.) 

The?e  two  valuable  Ewayi*  on  Tuberculosis  are  reprinted  by  request  of  the  Rhode  IMand  Medi- 
eal  Society,  from  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Meaieal  Sciences"  for  April  and  July,  1S57. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Cfaeraiatry  in  Univeraity  College,  I«ondoo,  &e. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  illui«trations.    With  Noten  arul  Addition»,  by  Robert  BridosSi 
M.  D.,  dec.  dee.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition. 

PART  I.  {Lately  Isened)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations.    $1  50. 
PART  n.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparin/r  and  Ad- 
ministering Offleinfti  RBd  otlier  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phy!>icians  and  Pharmaceu* 
lists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  nomeroun  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thoxab, 
M.  D.,  Profe*i8or  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  larse  aad 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.  {Just' Issued.)  S3  00;  or 
boimd  in  sheep,  $3  25. 

It  was  a  work  reqairing  maeh  perseverance,  and  |  tioner  can  possibly  have  in  his  possession.— lf«dioal 
when  publiflhed  was  looked  upon  a«  hy  far  the  be«t    Chronicle. 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  isaued  from  the  American 
press.    Prof  Thoma*  has  certainly  ^improved."  a» 
well  as  added  'o  this  Formnlary,  and  haa  render«Kl  it 


additionally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharma* 
eeaiists  and  phyaieians.— ilm.  Journal  </  Pharmaey. 


The  amount  of  aiiefDl,e very-day  matter,  for  a  prat* 
ticing  phyMcian,  is  really  immftwee.— Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

Thi^  in  a  work  of  iilx  hundred  and  fifty  on**  parrs, 
embracing  all  on  the  iinhj«rct  of  preparing  and  admi- 
We  are  happy  to  annonnce  a  new  and  improved  j  ninterinit  medieinea  that  can  be  deaired  by  the  physi- 
editionof  thia.  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  usfful    cian  and  pharmact*utiat— ir««(«m  Lancet. 


works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  wonid  do  credit  lo  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
«r daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  i» 
better  adapted  to  their  purpoaes  than  the  dispensato- 
ries.—SetitAem  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  new  edition  of  thia  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thoma«,  M-  D.,  aflbrda  occasion  for  renewing 
oor  commendation  of  ao  naefnl  a  handbook,  which 
oaght  to  be  univeraaliy  atndied  by  medical  men  of 
•very  claaa,  and  made  nae  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pupils,  as  a  standard  authority.  It  haa  been 
BBUch  enlarged,  and  now  condenses  a  vast  amount 
of  needful  and  necessary  knowledn  in  small  cora- 
paaa.  The  more  of  such  books  \h^  better  for  the  pro- 
waaion  and  the  public—  N.  Y.  Med.  Oaxetu. 


In  short,  it  ia  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  should  b**  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and 
apothecary.     O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  eap«*o 
ciallv  recommt-nd  it  to  all  medical  teachers.— RieA- 
mond  Stethoscope. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Griffith**  work  has  been  rreatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  laiiffuar«>.  The 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pares,  and  no 
eflbn  has  been  spared  to  include  iu  them  ail  the  re* 
rent  imj^rovemenis  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kind  appear^  to  us  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
it  is  one  of  the  most  naeAtl  books  a  eountry  practl-  cian.  and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially  reeoa- 

>  mend.— jy.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

BT  TBR  8AM>  author. 

MEDIO AL  BOTANT;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

fa  ^Madkaine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.    In  one  large  octavo 
Vohme,  extra  eloth,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  390  illastratioos  oa  wood.  $3  00. 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D.. 

ProfeMor  of  Bnrgery  in  the  JefferioB  Metfieal  OoHege  of  Fhlkiirtphii,  A«. 

New  Bdition  (Now  Ready.) 
ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoroorfilj 

Kvified  and  (^really  improved.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  wiUi  abuut  three 
hundred  and  fiAy  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  l&rge  number  are  from  original  dnwmgt. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  $4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  skice  the  appearance  of  the  last  e^tioo  of  tkia  work,  mA 
the  energetic  labors  of  the  numerouM  investigators  of  pathological  aubiectft,  have  so  ebai^^  the 
details  of  the  science,  that  very  extensive  alterations  have  been  fomid  requiske  in  it»  revMioa,ti 
bring  it  thoroughly  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  sobjeet.  in  many  respects  this  editioD  may  tbese* 
lore  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.  A  similar  improvement  will  likewise  be  (band  in  its  raechaaicil 
execution,  and  in  the  series  of  illustrations,  which  has  been  greatly  altered  and  improved.  Ineveiy 
respect  it  may  therefore  be  expected  to  fully  maintain  the  very  high  reputation  which  it  has  aoqnirad 
as  a  sound  practical  text-book  on  all  pomts  relating  to  its  important  subiect,  wliUe  a  coosidershfe 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  price. 

BT  TBS  SAMS  AUTHOB. 

A  PRACTIOAL    TREATISE   ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  UKINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  e%hty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  civtir  nine  IiihmIf;  J  psgea 
(Jiut  Issued.)    In  leather,  raised  bands,  ^  25 ;  extra  doth,  $4  75. 

Avolame  replete  with  trnthsand  principles  of  the    provements,  it  will  {yrobably  remain  one  of  the  bmI 
Btmott  valae  in  the  investigation  of  these  di 
iKncrteiM  Mtdicml 


investigfl 


On  the  nppearane««of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  lending  English  medical  review  predicted  that  ii 
would  have  a  "  permanent  i^ace  in  the  I  iters  tare  of 


valaable  works  on  this  snbieet  so  loag  as  the  km 
of  medicine  shall  sxist.^ — B0»um  M$d,  mmd  Serf. 

/•MflMll. 

Dr.  6roM  has  brought  all  his  leamias,  •zpsri- 
eoce,  tact,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  and  haspio- 


surgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  beet  worka  of  the  J°®,®**  »,^?J'^  worUiy  of  his  high  repatatioa.    Wt 

present  affe.»»    Thia  prediction  has  been  amply  ful-  ^^^  perfectly  safe  in  reeomraeBdmg  It  to  oormd- 

filled.    Dr.  GroiaU  ifcatlBe  haa  been  found  to  sup-  •"  ?f  ■  «>n«op»Ph    •»«^«'**«^^  *■   {"•"^  ■* 

ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  practical  value  by  any  other  on  the  sabject  is  m 

since  the  elevstian  oraurfrcry  to  the  rank  of  a  acience,  language.— ir««f«m  jcumai  9f  M»d.  mmd  Smrg. 

of  a  good  practical  treatiae  on  the  diaeaaea  of  the  Whoever  will  perase  the  vast  arnoaat  of  valsakk 

bladder  and  its  acceasory  organs.    Philoanphieal  in  practical  informatitni  it  contains,  and  whick  at 

its  deaigs,  methodical  in  ita  arrangement, ample  and  have  been  nanble  even  to  notice,  vrill,  we  tkiak, 

smind  in  ita  practical  dctaila,  it  may  in  truth  be  said  agree  with  na,  that  there  ia  no  work  in  the  Esf^ 

to  leave  acnreely  anything  to  be  deaired  on  so  ira-  langnage  which  can  naake  any  jast  pretenaioas  is 

portant  a  aubject,  asH  with  the  additiona  and  modi-  bs  its  equal. — N.  Y.  JtmnuU  ^ Mtdicimt. 
ieatiuns  resulting  from  future  diacoveriea  and  im- 

BT  THE  SAKS  AVTHOE.      (Just  Isnud), 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  with  illnstratioDS.     pp.  468.    82  %. 

A  very  elaborate  work.  It  ia  a  complete  anmmary  conclude  by  reconamendiag  it  to  onr  readera,  Mir 
of  the  whole  aubject,  and  will  be  a  useful  book  of  perauaded  that  ita  peruaul  will  afford  them  wmA 
reference. — British  and  Fttign  Medit0-Chirurg.  practical  information  well  conveyed,  evideatlyi*- 
Review.  ^  rived  from  considerable  experience  and  deduce.'  '.^am 

A  higjhly  valuable  book  of  reference  on  a  moat  im-  I  ■"  *">P'«  collection  of  facU.  — DiiMiii  QwrnuHt 
portant  aubject  in  the  practice  of  medicine.    We  I  Journal,  May,  1865. 

BT  THB  SAMS  AVTHOK.    {Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  XHagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Open. 

tive.    With  very  numerous  engravings  oa  wood. 


GLUGE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Frofeaaor'^Thyaiolofry  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Up.if  orsity  of  Braasela,  &e. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.     Translated,  with  Nolei 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lbidy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  ol  PtnnsTlrt- 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloih,  with  320  figured,  plain  and  cuIoNi 
on  twelve  copperplates.    $0  00. 


GARDNRR'9  MKDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 

nae  of  Stndenta  and  the  Profiiaaion.  In  one  roynl 
Xlmo.  vol.,  ex.  cloth,  pp.  396,  with  illuatrationa. 
St  00. 

HARRISONS  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT 
THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  leather,  292  pagea.    SI  50. 


nUOHES»  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND 
OTHER  MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGN<>SI5. 
IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 
Second  American,  from  the  aecond  London editua. 
1  vol.  royal  Timo.,  ex.  cloth,  pp.  3M.    91  CO. 


H.XMILTON  (FRANK   H.),   M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Surgery,  in  Buffalo  Medical  College,  9ce. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.     In  one  haiidioM 

octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    (Preparing,) 


AND  8CISNTIFIC   FUBLI0ATION8.  17 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 

A  DICTTONART  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  A.  M.,  &c  A  new  American  from 
the  last  London  edition.  Revif>ed,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  editor  ol 
the  **  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  larire  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather, 
of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    (Just  Issued ^  1856.)    $1  50. 

If  the  freqaency  with  which  we  have  referred  to  :  nor  desire  to  procure  a  larger  work.  — JtiuriMM 
tMa  volume  since  its  reception  from  the  publisher,    Lanett. 


two  or  three  weeks  ago,  he  any  criterion  for  the       Hoblyn  has  always  been  a  favorite  dictionary,  aad 


iadostrious  labors.    The  Dictionary  has  thus  become    ^^jf,  j,  M.ed.  ReporUr. 

eminently  suited  to  our  medical  brethren  in  this       -,'    *      •  \.a.  .    .r  *u         j-     i        j        -t  t 

•ountry.    The  additions  by  Dr.  Hays  are  in  brackets,    .  To  supply  the  want  of  the  medical  reader  arising 


vi  believe  there  is  not  a  single  page  but  bears  f^m  this  cause,  we  J  now  of  no  dictionary 

insifrnia ;  in  every  instancewhich  we  have  thus    f  ""^f^^  »°*»  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  ibj     

far  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  ex-  '«;>«v  I^  »■  »»*  encninbered  with  the  obs«»lete  terms 

•eedinirly  vkluable.    We  heartily  commend  the  work  ^^  »  »>y«»°«  ?^«»  »>°'  it  contoma  all  that  are  now  m 

to  all  who  wish  to  be  a»  eoarmt  in  medical  termi-  "■«;  embracingeverydepartmcnt  of  medical  scienes 

mology. -Boston  M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal.  <«own  to  the  very  latest  date.    The  volume  is  of  a 

^'                                         *  convenient  size  to  be  used  by  the  medical  atudeat. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  and  yet  large  enough  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 

this  dictionary  as  bein^  convenient  in  size,  accurate  ance  in  the  library  of  a  physician. — Wexurn  Lancet. 

in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for  Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 

ydinary  consultation.— CA«r/«jlon  Af<d.  Joum.  and  q,.    h  j,  t^g  best  book  of  deffnitionB  we  have,  and 

SU9UV.  ought  always  to  be  upon  the   stadent*B  table.— 

Admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Southtm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
practitioner  or  student,  who  has  neither  the  means 


HOLLAND  (SIR    HENRY),   BART.,    M.D.,F.  R.  8., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  England,  ice. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.    From  the  third  London  edition. 

Jd  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    (Now  Ready.)    $3  00. 

As  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  olv^rvant  physician,  embodying  the  results  of  forty  years'  ae- 
tire  professional  experience,  on  topics  of  the  highest  interest,  this  volume  is  commended  to  t!M 
American  practitioner  as  well  worthy  his  attention.  Few  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  f<sf^l* 
log  their  convictions  strengthened,  and  armed  with  new  weapons  for  the  daily  struggle  with 
disease. 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 

TKBATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  copious  Additions,  by 

D&.  Ph.  Ricord,  Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.    Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  faf 
F.  J.  BuMSTBAD,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates.    $3  25.    BT  See  Ricord. 

Awo,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  dec.    In  four  neat  octaTo 
roiuBLji,  leather,  with  plates.    $10  OC. 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensively 

revised  and  modified.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations.    $6  00. 

This  edition  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author  shortly  Hgfore 
his  death,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
general  and  special  anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  introduoed 
a  large  number  of  additional  wood-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  pub- 
lishers have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  its  extended 
reputation. 

JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Ophthalroie  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  ke. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  b/  Edwahd  HARTSHoam,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  Sec.  In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.  (Nt 
Rsadf.)    $1  50. 


We  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on 
pamsal,  that  the  execntion  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  anstains,  in  every 
point,  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  aa 
aa  ophthalmic  surgeon  aa  well  as  a  physiologist 
and  patholngiat.  The  book  is  evidently  the  result 
tf  much  labor  and  research,  and  has  been  written 
With  the  greatest  care  and  attention;  it  possesses 
t^  best  quality  which  a  general  work,  like  a  sys« 

ri  or  manual  can  show,  vix :  the  quality  of  having 
the-materials  wheaeesoever  derived,  so  Ihcroagh- 


ly  wrooffht  ap«  and  digested  in  the  author's  mladi 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshness  and  impressiva- 
cess  of  an  original  nrodnetion.  We  entertain  little 
doubt  that  this  book  will  become  what  its  anthor 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  refereaea 
and  eonsultation  by  the  student  snd  the  general  prae* 
titioner.  The  work  ts  marked  by  that  correctness, 
clearness,  and  preeision  of  style  which  distingnish 
all  the  productions  of  the  learned  author.— ^rilisA 
and  For.  Mtd.  Rsvieut, 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8.,  Ml  EDV^AAD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D.. 

Auiitant  Physiciuii  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mmry*i  Hotpitnl,  LoOfdoa. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engrayim^.    In  oae  lar^ge  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  leather.    {Lately  Ittwtd.)    $3  75. 

Asa  concise  text-book,  containing,  in  a  condensed  |  present  eondition  of  pathological  anatomy.    In  this 
— , •■_      ,_  ._       . ._  .L_    they  have  been  completely  SQCcessfal.    Tbew»rkis 

one  of  the  best  compilati<»s  which  we  have  ever 

perased.-~Cft«r<e<t0»  NUdiemi  Journal  mmd  Bnww. 

We  arg e  npon  our  readers  and  the  professioB([ea«> 

rallv  the  importance  of  informing  themselves  in  r^ 

gard  to  modern  views  of  pnthology,  and  recommend 

to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  ns  asthe  bcs 

means  of  obtaining  this  information .^SfctAs«cspt. 

it  with  any  d««ree  of  success.    As  a  simple  work  I     p^„  ^^e  casual  examination  we  have  given  «t 

of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  .  ^^  inclined  to  regnid  it  as  a  texk-book,  plain,  ra- 

atudent  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  should  be  in    ^^^^x,  snd  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practical 

•very  physician's  library.-Weittm  Lmnttt,  \  „.„  „eeds  for  daily  reference.    For  this  reasoa  it 

In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the  j  will  be  likely  to  be  largely  asefnl,  as  it  saiu  itself 

authors  have  not  attempted  to  intrude  new  views  on    to  those  basy  men  who  have  little  time  for  miasls 

their  profeisionul  brethren,  I'Ut  simply  to  lay  before  '  investigation,  and  prefer  a  snmmarv  to  an  elabocats 

them,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  an  outline  of  the  i  tieatise.— £ii/a2#  lUdital  Journal. 


form,  a  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  in  ihe  English  language.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  its  completeness  and  brevity,  and  In  this 
respect  it  lupplies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite- 
ratnre.  Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  was 
obliged  toglean  fromagreat  number  of  monographs, 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  cultivated 


KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  SENHOU8E),  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ac. 

A    MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrationff.    In  one  large  and  handfrome  royil 
12mo.  volume,  leather,     pp.  58i).    $2  00.     (Now  Ready^  1857.) 

In  agam  passing  this  work  through  hi:*  hands,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  pret*cnt  condition  of  the  science,  making  such  alterations  and  acldit ions'  a>  haTB 
been  dictated  by  further  experience,  or  as  the  progress.'*  of  investigation  has  rendered  desiral»le.  Is 
every  point  o(  mechanical  execution  the  publisher^  have  sought  to  make  it  superior  to  former  edi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  snd 
cheapest  volumes  before  the  prole»sion. 

In  making  these  improvements,  care  has  been  exercised  not  unduly  to  inerease  its  size,  ihu 
maintaining  its  distinctive  characteristic  of  presfcntinq:  within  a  moderate  compass  a  clear  and  coa- 
nected  view  of  its  subjects,  sufficient  for  the  wants  o\  the  student. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of  j  One  of  the  ver^  best  handbo<AB  of  Physiology  «• 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiologv.  |  possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the' so- 


Originally  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  admiraulc 
treatise  of  Miller,  it  has  in  successive  editions  de* 
veloped  itself'  into  an  almost  original  work,  though 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  or  arrangement. 
It  combines  concineness  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner.— i>K6/«»  QuarUrly  Journal.  ¥tb. 
1657. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 
and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  of  text-books.   These  gentlemen,  .Messrs 


ence,  comprising  an  account  of  ita  leading  facts  «arf 
generally  admitted  principles,  aa  the  stndent  reqoirai 
during  his  attendance  upon  a  coarse  of  lectures,  er 
for  reference  whilst  preparing  for  examinatias^ 
Am.  dUdieml  Journal. 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  intodit' 
cussions  of  unsettled  questions,  it  contains  all  ibe 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  fne<iinJ 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  stody.aad 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  reiresii  ftu 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  conMinisU 
Kirkes  anu  Paget,  have  really  an  immense  talent  for  I  that  it  is  imporUint  to  know,  without  special  detsiis, 
silence,  wliich  is  not  so  common  or  so  cheap  as  prat-  which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  tho«e  whs 
ing  people  fancy.  They  have  the  gift  of  telliniir  us  j  would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  poskess a  criti* 
what  we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neces-  cal  knowledge  of  the  subject.—CAarieifoii  Midiul 
snry  to  tell  us  all  they  know. — Boston  Med  and  i  Journal. 
Surg.  Journal^  May  14,  1857.  i 


KNAPP'S  TKCHNOLOGY ;  or.  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited,  with 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Kdmitnd 
Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardso.x.  First 
American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Pruf.  Waltkr  R.  Johnson.     In  two  handsome 


octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  with  about 5(K)iro(rf> 
engravings.    S6  00. 

LALLEMAND  ON  SPERM  ATORRHCEA. 

lated  snd  edited  by  Hknbt  J.  McDouqal. 
volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth,  390  pages. 
American  edition.    9175. 


Id 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.)»  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL   OP    EXAMINATIONS   upon   Anatomy,   Physiology,   Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  OhMetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics,  "ft 
which  is  add<*d  a  Medical  Formulary.  Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  tbrou^^hout  the  Uniieid 
Statert.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  three 
hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12ino.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  800  closely  printed  paged      {Now  Ready.)    S'2  50. 

The  ^real  popularity  of  thij*  volume,  and  the  numerous  demands  for  it  duringr  the  two  year?*  in  whicii 
it  has  ])een  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  t 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  h 
many  respects  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  book  than  a  new  edititm,  an  entiw 
Mctiimon  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  on  Oraranic  Chemistry,  and  many  portioM 
having  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  ewry 
care  has  U^en  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  book /Ir 
Ktudv  or  reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  readers  it  especially  fQi*Bd 
for  the  odicc  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

We  know  '»f  no  better  companion  for  the  student    trammed  into  his  head  by  the  various  profes»^ri  Ic 

during  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re-     virhom  he  is  compelled        listen. VTaUm  Lutit, 

fresh,  at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics    May,  li^57. 
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LEHMANN   (C.   Q.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  the  second  edition  by 

George  E.  Dat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &:e.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemi«try 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  (Jniversity  of  Pennttylvania,  with  illnftrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atlas  of  Pnysiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plateo.  Complete  in  two  larg« 
and  handifome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   {Just  Issued,)    $6  00. 

This  great  work,  oniversally  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Professor  Refers  such  care  as  was  necessary  to  pres^ent  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  such 
a  work  additions  were  deemed  superfluous,  out  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear* 
anne  m  Grermany  of  the  first  and  last  volume,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  embodying  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions  resulting  from  the  advance  of  the  science.  These  have  oil  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  have  been  still  furtner  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  ill  ustmtions  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  OttoFunke.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number  of  wood-cuts,  from  works  on  kindred 
subjects,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  the  modern  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 

The  most  important  contrihation  si  yet  made  to  ]  it  treats. — Edinburgh  Moutklp  Journal  of  Medieui 


Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  Journal  Med.  Sci 
snceSf  Jan.  1858. 

The  present  vnlames  belong  to  the  small  class  of 


Science. 

Alreadv  well  known  snd  appreciated  by  the  scien- 
tific world,  Profesoor  I^hmann's  great  work  re- 


medical  literature  which  comprises  elabf)rate  works    quirei  no  laudatory  sentences,  as,  ander  a  newgarbt 


of  the  highest  order  of  merit. — Montreal  Med.  Ckron 
ids,  Jan.  1856. 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  nnrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 


It  is  now  presented  to  us.  The  little  space  at  our 
command  would  ill  suiBoe  to  set  forth  even  a  small 
portion  of  its  excellences.— J^ojlon  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  ^  Dec.  1855. 


BY  THE  SAME  A17THOR.      {Just  Isstiedy  1856.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  Germani 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vita^ 
Force,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Penn^ylvania.  With  illustrations  oo  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cU>th, 
of  336  pages.    $2  25. 

From  Prof.  JaeksotCs  Introduttory  Essay, 

■ 

In  adopting  the  handbook  o(  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
Students  of  the  University,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physiological  Chemistet 
lor  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weignt  of  his  autho- 
rity in  that  important  department  o{  medical  science  are  fully  recognized. 


The  present  volume  will  be  a  very  convenient  one 
for  students,  as  ofTering  a  brief  epitome  of  the  more 
elaborate  work,  and  as  eontaining,  in  a  very  con* 


densed  form,  the  positive  facts  of  Physiological 
Chemistry.— ^m./imnia/  Med.  Sciences  ^  April,  1866. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  Slc. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leatnar 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 

This  work  is  so  universally  racognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pal^ 
liahers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  huve  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
careflilly  revised  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  tnem  necessary  or  desirable,  constituting  it  a  complete  and  thorough 
esponent  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 

This  admirable  treatise— the  safest  fuide  and  most  octavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
eomprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within  do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  con- 
dense in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.  We 
heartily  commend  it,  especially  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, indispensable  in  every  medical  library.  The 
additions  of  the  American  editor  very  greatly  en- 


the  reach  of  the  profession. — Stetkonope. 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  superoedeid.  by  any  or 
all  o(  the  numerous  publications  on  tne  subject 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve- 
ments of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 


hance  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  tne  learning 

and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  light  in  which  be 

eonfi'dence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition-    ought  to  be  held,  as  a  standard  authority  on  all  sub* 

Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thousand  large    jectsappertainingtothisspecialty.— J^T.x.  Af«d.  Gas. 


LARDNER  (DIONYSIUS).  D.  C.  L.,  Sio. 

HANDBOOKS    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

Revised,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor.  First  Coubsv,  containing  Mecht* 
Dies,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  laige  roval  ]2mo* 
▼olume,  of  750  peges,  with  424  wood-cuts.  $1  75.  Sboond  Course,  containing  luat,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  of  450  pages,  With  250  illustrations. 
f  1  25.  Third  Goitrsb  {now  rMu/y)>  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  voliunei 
royal  12mo.  of  nearly  800  pages,  with  37  plates  and  200  wood-cuts.    $2  00. 


BLANGHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


LA  ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D;,  4^c. 
TELLOW  FEVER,  oonsidered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Efciolc^ca^  md 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Fhiladelphm 
from  ICl^  to  1854,  with  an  examinaium  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  feverf^  known  uMf 
the  t<ame  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  a^  in  tropical  regions-  In  two  large  uai 
hBDdiome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    (Just  Itsued.)    91  00. 


From  Professor  S.  If.  Dickson^  CkarUitOHj  8.  C, 

September  18,  1855. 
A  monument  of  intelligent  and  well  applied  re- 
search, almost  without  example.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
itself:  n  lurge  library,  and  is  uestlned  to  constitute 
the  ipecinl  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treati,  to  all  future  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  df^  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combsting  this 
very  disease,  no«r  prevailing  in  our  city,  to  do  more 
tlian  give  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  c<nisider 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced  But  in 
view  of  the  stnrtlin;:  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig* 
naat  and  unmanageable  disease  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  o^mfined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 
penetrates  country  villages^  plantations,  and  farm- 
nouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  netter  sue- 
now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  there 


arduous  research  and  earefal  study,  and  tbs  result 
is  such  as  will  refleet  the  highest  honor  ape*  the 
author  and  unr  country.*— SsW^crm  Mtd.  mmd  Smr§. 
Journal . 

The  genins  and  scholarship  of  this  great  phystetai 
could  not  have  been  better  employed  than  is  tls 
erection  of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  fans, 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  medieal  literature  of  his  owa 
country.  It  is  destined  to  remain  the  great  aotho- 
rity  upon  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  stadcat 
and  physician  will  find  in  these  rolames  a  rinmi 
of  the  Hum  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  apaa 
the  awful  scourge  which  they  so  elaborately  discao. 
The  style  is  so  s(*ft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  Is- 
vigorate  the  mind  while  absorbinr  the  thoughts  tt 
the  gifted  author,  while  the  publiahers  have 


ceed'ed  in  bringing  the  externals  into  a  most  felleltOBi 
harmony  witn  the  inspiration  that  dwells  withis. 


is  vast  mischiefdrme  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know- 1  of  Medieitu. 


Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  we  have  often  di 

of,  but  dreamed  not  that  it  would  ever  meet  oer 

waking  eye  as  a  tangible  reality. — NtukrilU  Jowmal 


ledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability tiiat  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  he  very  gene- 
rally read  in  the  stmth. — Memphis  Med   Recorder. 

This  is  decide<Uy  the  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day — a  fall,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
unequalled  by  any  other  upon  the  a  11- important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefatigable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of 


We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of 
Dr.  La  Roche  should  have  been  issued  fpnn  the  pros 
at  this  particular  time.  The  mrant  of  a  reliable  d^ 
gest  of  all  that  is  known  in  relAti<m  to  this  frighi/U 
malady  has  Ions  been  felt — a  want  very  satisfactnrihf 
met  in  the  work  before  us.  We  deem  it  but  faiit 
praise  to  ssy  that  Dr.  La  Ri-che  has  sureeedcri  ii 
presenting  the  profession  with  an  able  and  eompMi 
monograph,  one  which  will  find  its  way  into  sMiy 
well  ordered  library.— Fa.  Sutko»cop€. 


BT  THK  BAMS  AUTHOR. 

PN*EUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolo^caly  with  A* 

tnmnal  Fever^,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.    Iioae 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $3  00. 


A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  exposition  of 
the  groundless  natnre  and  dangerous  tendency  of 
certain  pathological  and  etiological  heresies,  has 
seldom  been  presented  to  our  notice.— iV.  Y.  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science. 


This  work  should  be  carefully  studied  bySoatken 
physicians,  embodying  as  it  does  the  refirctiostef 
an  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  sabject 
peculiarly  their  own. — Virgimia  Med.  and  SsrfM 
Journal. 


LAYCOCK  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

LECTURES    ON   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND   METHODS    OF    MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Pry 
titioners.   In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  $1  00.  (J>*,*f  Pvhluhfd,  1857.) 

A  review  of  the  book  cannot  now  he  attempted  ;  |  cal  professional  thought  and  reasoning.  Approffip 
and  our  desire  is  dimply  to  recommend  it  to  all— not  ated  to  a  heretofore  unoccupied  field  of  resenrch.ssd 
merely  the  class  for  which  it  was  desifrned ;  since  designed  to  fill  an  obvious  niatuSf  in  mer!ical  Iiten* 
tliere  are  many  senior  practitioners  in  full  and  (pe-  ture~,  it  may  in  truth,  from  its  discussivene»of  na> 
cuninrily)  successful  practice  who  would  be  very  '  soning,  and  its  copiousness  us  r^ards  nanibcr  isi 
much  brnefitrd  by  a  close  study  of  its  precepts  an^  variety  of  topics,  with  great  propriety  he  draoai* 
prin  -iples. — Va.  Med.  Journal,  March,  1K57.  ;  nated  multum  in  parvo.—'MedtceU  Independent^!^ 

To  the  medical  investigator,  who  would  be  philo-    *'"°*''  April,  1857. 
sophiral,  and  who  would  accustom  himself  to  ob»  |      This  is  a  most  interesting  and  susgesiire  IMk 
serve  and   lo  think,  the  W(»rk  before  us   will   be    work. — iV.  J.  Med.  Reporter,  March,  lt»7. 
scaicely  less  than  a  cyclopoedia— a  treasury  of  logi-  • 

MULLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF~PHYSicSAND  METEOROLOGY.    EdM, 

with  Additions,  by  R.  Eglbsfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octayo  Tohiini^ 
extra  cloth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates,    pp.  636.    ^  50. 

MILLER  (HENRY>,  M.  D., 
Profepsor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c. ;  including  the  TM- 

nient  id'  Chronio  Indammation  of  ihe  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  a#  o  freqowi 
ciiu>e  of  AlK>rtioii.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octovo  volume,  of  owt 
GOO  puuex.     (///  Presx.) 

The  very  favorable  rewfption  accorded  by  the  profession  to  the  "Treatise  on  Human  ParturiliOB.** 
published  some  year*  sinee  by  Pn^l.  Miller,  is  an  earnest  that  the  present  work  will  fulfil  the  tulbori 
iHirpo««e  of  providing  within  moderate  compass  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  tcxt-book  ior  ihes* 
dent,  and  work  of  telerence  for  the  Obstetric  practitioner.  Based  upon  the  former  work,  but  «»• 
larged  to  more  than  double  its  sixe,  and  almost  entirely  rewritten,  it  presents  the  matured  experieiM 

Eained  in  Ion;;  and  extensive  practice,  while  the  authorV  position  as  a  teacher  for  so  many>f*f* 
as  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  Mudents,  and  a  facility  of  conveying  instr/vcik^** 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  volume  eminently  adapted  to  its  purposes. 
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MEIGS  <CHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 
Profeuor  of  Obatetricii  Ae.  in  the  Jeflferion  Medieal  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE   SCIENCE   AND  THE   ART.     Third  edition,  revised 

and  improved.   With  one  hundred  and  tweuty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  wven  hundred  and  fifty*two  large  pages.     S3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  is  a  MifRcient  expression  of  the  favorable 
verdict  oMhe  prulession.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  press,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  accomplish  this  ha 
baa  thoroughly  revised  it  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten  others  added,  new 
illu«trations  have  been  in  many  instances  substituted  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  sat i>iuctory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arrangement,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased, 
and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore  hoped  thai  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wautii  of  the  American  profcsbiou  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 
System  of  Midwifkry. 


Though  the  work  hae  received  only  five  pages  of 
eeiarg^meDt,  its  clmptere  thrnugh<iut  wear  the  iin- 
prcHof  curefulreviiiun.  Expunging  nnd  rewriting, 
remodelling  its  gentencea,  with  uccasionnl  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  deiire  that  it  shall  deserve 
to  be  regartled  ai  improved  in  manner  ni  well  as 
ifiaif«r.  In  the  matter^  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
iaereased  the  value  of  the  book,  both  in  expungings 
and  additions  —Wtstem  Lance f,  Jan.  1857. 


The  best  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  la 
accessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — N.  W. 
Died,  and  Surg.  Journal^  Jan.  1857. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  great  Amerienn  Ob- 
stetrician. It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  and,  tn 
the  lur^unge  of  the  preface,  the  author  liiis  ''brought 
the  subject  up  to  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment in  our  art  und  Science.''— iVajAn72e  Journ.  of 
Med.  and  Surg.^  May,  1857. 


BT  THE  SAlCB  AUTHOR.     {Lately  Ifjnted.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REiMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

tarea  to  his  Cluiw.    Third  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautiiiilly  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather.        pp.  672.    S3  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impressions 
of  this  work  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thin 
•flbrded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
luperior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 


Iteontaias  a  vast  amoont  of  practical  knowledge. 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  telli  the  re- 
aolt  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — X>ii^- 
Um  QuarUrlf  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infectinfr  the  eflfirt  of  Dr.  Meigi.  which 
ia  entirely  captivatina,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
iidea,  the  bfH)k  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
It  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
■rated.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  ander- 
atanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  Incidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  ont  in 

BT  THE  SAMS  AiTTHOE.    (Lotety  Published.) 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER*    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  o(  365  pages.    S2  50. 


such  bold  relief,  as  to  prfMluce  distinct  impressions 
niMin  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  Tkt 
(fkarleston  Med.  Journal. 

Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroat^ 
but  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  nt-w  edition 
the  author  nni  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  btMik  im- 
measurably. It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts  j  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almrnit  every  page,  that  we  confess  ons- 
selves  to  have  become  ennmored  with  the  book 
and  its  author;  and  cannot  withhold  our  eongratu- 
laticms  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
teacher  is  in  their  service. — N.  Y.  Med.  Gazetto. 


This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fame  than  either 
of  those  which  bear  his  name.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  any  material  improvement  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volume  for  a  century  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  on  pro- 
found knowledfre  of  the  Mcienee  snd  consummafes 
skill  in  the  arl  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  an  smple 
and  extensive  exuerience,  such  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  to  acquire — N.  Y.  Med, 
OaxetU. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  uf 
medicine  which  he  so  se<lulonsly  cultivates,  have 
placed  bis  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli- 

Rtions,  again  challenges  their  admiration  in  the 
rah  and  vigorous,  attractive  and  racy  na^^es  before 
as.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  «  #  •  This  treatise 
«p«m  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
heing  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitiimer  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
rear  of  his  brethren. — NashvilU  Journal  e/ Medi' 
•ins  and  Surgery. 

BY  TBB  8AJU  ADTBOa;  WITH  COLORXD  PLATSS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  higheat 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 

MAYNP/S  DISPRNSATORY  AND  THERA-  MALOAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based 
PEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Comprising  j  on  Normal  and  J*atholngical  Anatomy.  Traaa- 
the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  everv  .      -       -  -  - 

Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British  > 
Pharmaoopaias  Edited,  with  the  addition  uf  the  | 
Formula:  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia,  by  R.  E.  < 
GairriTH,M.D.  112oK>.vol.ex.cl.,300pp.  76  e. 


lated  from  the  French  by  FaxDKHiCK  BbittaHi 
A.B.,M.D.  Withnumerousillustrutionson  wood 
In  one  hand8i>me  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages.    93  SS. 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAb 


MACLI8E  (JOSEPH),   SUAQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  Tolume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

With  »'ixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautiAiUy  ookxed.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figurei»,  many  of  them  the  sixe  of  life.  Together  with  copioat 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  clotn,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  befit  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    Sll  00. 

*^*  The  (iice  of  this  work  prevtnts  its  transmission  through  the  po»t-ofiioe  aa  a  whole,  but  thow 
who  dei^ire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  partSi  done  op  in  stoat 
wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 


of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge. — SMital 
Times. 

The  mechanical  execation  cannot  be  exeellei.— 
Tramsflvania  Mtdical  Joumai. 

A  work  which  has  an  Mmllel  in  point  of  aeci- 
mcy  and  cheapneM  in  the  Kngliah  lai^age.— Jf.  T. 
Journal  of  Mtdieius. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  thcif 
prnfeiiion,  such  a  work  is  almost  tndispeasaUe.— 
I  Ditblin  QmarUrtw  Htdieml  Jenmol. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  Aatii 
fhil  to  possess  it. — Raukin^^t  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  in* 
meose  value. — N,  Y.  Mtdieal  Oaz€tt4. 

We  are  extremely  |[ratified  to  annooace  to  the 
prnfettitm  the  completion  of  this  truly  magailecst 
work,  whieh,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  vort- 
valled,  both  for  aecnmcy  of  drawiar«  hftDtr  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanatinnt  or  tk 
subject  IB  hsnd._rAs  Ntw  OvUamg  Medical  ad 
Surgical  Joumai. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Am* 

tomy  that  has  eome  under  oar  obaervatina.  We 

know  of  no  other  work  that  ^ronld  justifT  a  m' 

I  dent,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dits^* 

:  tion.    In  those  sudden  eroergenciea  that  so  oAa 

'  arise,  and  which  require  theinstantaneoaaconmni 

of  minute  anatomical  knowledf^e,  awttrk  of  thnkiiA 

keens  the  details  of  the  dissect&ag-room  perpHanllf 

frean  in  the  memory  .—2%«  WluUm  Jaurual  if  IMt* 

cine  and  Surgery. 

The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  beauty  of  ita  exeentici, 

require  on  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expennea  incurred. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Snrffical  Anatomy. — British  Anuricem  Medical 
JoumeU. 

Too  much  cnnnnt  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  lanfunge  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Medi' 
oeU  and  Surgical  Joumai . 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dis- 
aeetions  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
eompanion. — N.  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published. — Buffalo  Medical  Joumai. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — Charleston  Medical  Joumai. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Medi- 
tal  Ezaminer. 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kmd  within  reach.— 5o«<4<rn  Medical  amd 
Surgical  JoumeU. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  re- 

Sons  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given. — Boston 
isdical  and  Surgical  Joumai. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior. — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing, and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPH I LUS). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Comprisine  the  Arrangements,  ApparatiLS  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laooratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Addi:k4^ 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handMnsety 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood.    Si  "a. 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  Ac.  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Scctioao.' 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jonbs,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revijied  and  £b- 
larffcd  London'Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hbvtson,  M.  D.,  Sursciv  w 
W  lili^  Ho>pital ,  &CC.  ice.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  baad«.  viii 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    $5  25. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds  i  accordance  with  the  advances  in  the  arieaee  vtak 
the  6rBi  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and  have  been  made  of  late  years.  Nothing  worthrrf 
research,  an  Encyclopeedia  unequnUed  in  extent  by  j  repetiiitm  upon  any  branch  of  the  aubject  appeann 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreign,  have  escaped  the  author's  notice.  We  fmtiiffi 
—J)ixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  i  the  duty  of  every  ona  who  has  the  love  of  his  prrtft^ 

„  ...  I        .        ^    /-      J-  •      '  sion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to  Mbi 

Few  m«Hlcrn  books  on  any  department  of  medicme  ,  himself  familiar  with  this  the  most  c<w»plVie  w^rt 
orsur^'ery  have  met  with  such  extended  circulalion,    |„  the  English  language  upon  the  diseases  ofthem- 
or  hHve  procured  for  Uieir  authors  a  like  amount  of  I  ^M€d.  Times  aadOdxetU. 
European  celebrity.    The  immense  reucarcn  wh;ch       ,-.     ,      ..u     .•  •         r  ^^. 

it  displayed,  the  thorough  acnunintonce  with  the'  The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  wot  iririll  *• 
aubjtoi,  practically  as  well  as  tbeoretically,and  the  ^o"'**  beas  fully  apprecmtedaa  the  three  former ert- 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learning  i  '•""■/  ^'  is  unnecessary  to  say  n.  word  in  iU  pru» 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general  '"'  the  verdict  has  already  been  passed  npua  ilbf 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on  I  5','«  7J"*^  competent  judgea,  and  "  Mackenzie  ostk 
the  coutinrnt  as  in  this  country,  that  high  position  ,  *=->'«  "»*■  J!"*"y  obtained  a  reputarion  whirb  it  a 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition  '  ^S!  n^ureof  speech  to  call  world-wide.— BniM*  mi 
has  more  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  attrac-  foreign  Medxco-Chxrurgxcal  Rerievs. 
tions  of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.  Thii,  the  This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  eelfbciti' 
fourth  edition,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re-writ-  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  ia  truly  a  mirsrle of 
ten  ;  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  industry  and  learning.  We  need  acarecly  ssy  tttf 
fifty  pages,  has  been  added,  and  in  several  instances  he  has  entirely  exhausted  the  anbjectof  kisqweisliy* 
formerly  expressed  opinions  have  been  modified  in   — Dublin  Quarterly  JourutU, 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Prof«Mor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  fto. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburg^h  edition.    In  one  large  and  very  beautilul  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood.    {Just  Issueti^  1856.)       $3  75. 

The  extended  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  fuHy  maintained  by  the  present  edition. 
Thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  it  will  be  found  a  clear  and  compendious  exposition  of  surgical 
■cieuce  in  its  most  advanced  condition. 

In  i-onnectioii  with  the  recently  issued  third  edition  of  the  author's  •' Practice  of  Surgery,"  it 
forms  a  very  complete  system  of  Suigery  in  all  its  branches. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  tn<>  well  and  t(M)  favor-  '  putution,  or  s^eksthe  interests  of  his  cli«*ntfl,  can 
ably  known  smong:  us,  as  one  of  oar  best  text>books,  iK-qiiii  himself  hefore  his  G(n1  and  the  world  without 
to  render  any  farther  notice  of  it  neeeRsnry  than  the  :  malcin^r  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philn- 
anniiuncement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fovrth  in  our  j  sophiral  views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book.— 


country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circulation  amonj; 
OB.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  8ci> 
ence  of  mcHlern  surgery,  it  stands  deserveilly  hich — 
we  know  not  its  superior. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jourmal. 

It  presents  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
modern  doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be 


iVew  OrUant  Mfd.  ami  Surg.  Journal. 

Without  donltt  the  ablest  exp«>8ition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  HiHt  hrnnch  of  the  healing:  art  in  any  liin- 
fl[ua^e.    Til  is  oninion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  h:id  no 
ciiuse  to  chanf^e  on  examining   the  second.    This 
,  edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  au- 
found  in  any  volume  in  any  language.— iV.  Y.  Journal  j  tlior;  many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
^f  Medicin*.  {  mass  of  new  matter  introduced.    The  btNik  is  irotap 

The  work  Ukes  rank  with  \Vatson»s  Practice  o( '  «  the  finest  style,  and  is  nn  evidence  of  the  proirress 
Physic;  iteeruinly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great    "ftyp')yraphv  in  our  country— CAarZ««i(m  Mvd^tal 
^rork  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason-    Journal  and  Revuv. 
ing  and  research.    No  physician  who  values  his  re-  I 

BY  THE  8AXX  AUTHOE.    (Lately  PtMisfied.) 

THE   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.      A  new  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.     Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.    S3  75. 

No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  ■  his  works,  both  on  the  prineinles  ond  pnctice  of 
of  Miller's  Surgery.    Its  reputation  in  this  country  .  surgery  have  been  assiffn'^d  theliighest  rank.     If  we 
ia  unsurpassed  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  when    were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  of ,  should  l>e  Miller's,  as  we  resrard  it  as  superior  to  all 
Surgery f  c<mstituies  n  whole,  without  reference  to  .  others. — St.  Louis  Med.  ana  Surg.  Journal. 
^irhich  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing  I      _,         ,.         ...       .  .    j    ..i_ 

to  practice  his  art.    The  adcRtions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, :      The  author,  distinrui shed  alike  as  a  practitioner 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work—    •"»'  writer,  has  in  i  us  and  his  "  Principles,     pre- 


have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.— 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 

r profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
*  Principles"  and  the  *'  Prartice"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 


sealed  to  theprore8sit>n«tneof  the  most  comfdete and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engniring,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention:  indeed, 


have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi-  ,  he  appears  to  make  the  very  pnnress  of  condensation 
ble,  practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  kmws  ,,  „i;|n,  of  eliminating  attractions.  Whether  as  a 
exactly  what  he  IB  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to  text.b«>ok  for  students  or  a  book  of  reference  for 
talk  it.^Kentueky  Medical  Recorder.  ,  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  t<M>  strongly  recommend- 

By  the  almost  ununimoas  voice  of  the  profession, '  ed. — Southern  Journal  of  Med.  and  Phys.  ScUneos, 

MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Slc, 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  CoU^o  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &e. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition,  with  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  woo<l-ruts.  In  one  very 
bandM)me  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    {Now  Reatly^  1857.)    $3  l-i. 

The  present  edition  of  this  cla>sieal  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  anew  work,  e\'ery 
•enteiice  having  been  carefully  rewritten,  and  the  whole  increased  to  more  than  double  the  orijrinal 
rize.  The  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  topics 
brought  under  consideration,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 
wifery, almost  everything  connected  with  ob>tetries,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  lliere  are 
feisr  physicians  who  will  not  Hnd  in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
their  daily  practice.  The  special  Essays  on  the  Period  of  Human  Gesiution,  the  Signs  of  Delivery, 
and  the  {Spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  of  the  Fuetus  in  Utero  present  topics  of  the 
highest  interest  fully  treated  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  the  work  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  yet  issued 
irom  the  American  press. 

A  btiok  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestions.-  has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  years  of 

Am  Journal  Med.  Sciences^  Jan.  1657.  preparation;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  Obstetric  I mw,  on  each  of  its  several  topics;  on  all 
■elves,  an«l  so  important,  every  one  of  i£em,  to  the  »>«"».'•  conn.cted  with  preguMncy,  to  be  everywhere 
most  delicate  and  precious  of  social  relations,  eon-  received  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  once  nnn«iuncing  fact,  alTor.lin,? argument,  est;iblish- 
tomily.  the  legitimacy  of  <.ffspring,  <.r  th?  life  of  its  »"»  precedent,  and  governing  alike  the  jurymnn,  ad- 
parent,  nre  all  treated  with  an  elSiance  of  diction,  H'T^^W^  ^'"^I'^a  .if?  "  ""i  ™*'*.''^  *°.-^"  ^'V^  IT 
fulness  of  illustrations,  acutenessand  justice  of  rea-  >a''»°"  i*»"'.^*:"°**  '*I^"  "Z^^^  "'  >n»«';«'V°^'  .^\7 
■oning,  unparalleled  in  obstetrics,  and  unsu  rpassed  in  fu?"5™«  i  l!f„-!f"?,  i?.  .^'"i2  -L  I!*l.^- ™rrr.^"«!fl 
medicine.  Tha  reader's  interest  can 
freah,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  ii 

style;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  , _.  ,.. 

erery  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  word  i°^'- 


d  unsurpassed  in  *  P"f?^  ""'  ^"^^  "^*  *"  nints  or  laeti  important  to 

in  never  flaff  m*  the  general  practitioner;  and  not  a  chapter  withont 

is  our  author's  ^BP^ciol  matter  for  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  or 

lewed  charm  of  P*^'^**^^^"*"-^'  ^'  Mtd.'Chir.  Review,  March, 


34  BLANCHARD  fc  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Sargeon  to  the  Pennsylvuiia  Hospital, &e^  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profesaor  of  Inititutrt  of  Medicine  in  the  Penniylvania  Medical  Colle|^. 

AN  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF  THE   VARIOUS    BR.VNCHES 

OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Studenlii.  A  new  edition,  reriMd 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  hand^raely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  ahnut  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cut9.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $3  00. 

The  very  flafterins:  reception  which  ba^  been  accorded  to  thin  work,  and  the  hi^h  estimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profession,  an  evinced  by  the  con:*tant  and  increasing  demand  which  ha«  rapidly  e>> 
hausted  two  lara^e  edition?,  have  Ptimulaled  the  authon*  to  render  the  volume  in  its  present  revi«nt 
more  worthy  of  the  oucce^s  which  ban  attended  it.  It  ha»  accordingly  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  !>uch  errors  aft  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 
additi(in<  were  neoesiiary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introdooei 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  iucreased  and  much  improved,  while,  bjr 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  "which  it  h&«  hitheris 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  gnide  to  his  more  elaborm 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  amrfli 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  aeqiro 
a  knowiedpi  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  perroaaeBtly 
6stabli^hed. 

The  beat  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  the  students  is  heavy,  and  revietv  BceesaaiT  for  a 

acquainted. — Med.  Ezaminer.  examination,  a  compend  in  not  only  valaable,  bn 

Having  made  free  nse  of  this  volume  in  car  ex-  j' "  •Imost  a  tineqw  nam.    The  one  before  ai  ■, 

aminationa  of  pnpila,  we  can  apeak  f^om  experi-  «  most  of  the  divisions,  the  moat  anexeeptioaaUa 

eaee  in  rec(»minending  it  aa  an  admirable  compend  "f  •^^  }^^*  ®f  ^^L?*"?**  i*"-**  ^"  ^^^^'^..^ 

for  atudenta,  and  aa  especially  uaefnl  t<i  preceptora  ^weat  and  loaadest  doctrines  and  the  Isw*  » 

who  examine  their  pupils.    It  will  save  the  teacher  provementa  and  diacoyeries  are  exphcilly,  thiiark 

mach  labor  by  ensbling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of  «onciaely,  laid  before  the  atodent.  ^Thm  isadui 


the  pointa   up«>n  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex-  to  whom  we  verv  sincerely  commend  this  cheap 

amined.    A  work  of  thia  aort  ahould  be  in  the  hands  •■  '^*»"'»  »t«  w«ght  in  silver— thai  claaa  is  thefrada- 

of  every  one  who  takea  pupila  into  hia  office  with  a  "^^  "»  medicine  of  nnore  than  ten  years   tuadui, 

view  of  examining  them;  and  thia  ia  unquestionably  '^n?  »»*▼•  "<^'  studied  medicine  emce.    Tbey  wffl 

thebeatof  itacluaa.— TVaajf/tHWtaMed.  Journal.  perhapa  find  ontfrom  it  that  the  acieneeiannSeMflly 

now  what  it  wmm  when  they  left  it  oS. — Tkt  Sitikh 

In  the  rapid  oourae  of  lectures,  where  work  for  aeept 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &e. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.     With  handsome  colored 

plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  SI  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  TUE  NERVES.     With  handsome  plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOpRE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c. 

{A  splendid  work.    Just  Issued,) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  eitn 

cloth,  w^ith  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  representaiK<Q«  ci 
disease.     S4  50. 

This  Ix^uutiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  varKtits 


ciited  plates  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

The  din^noflia  of  eruptive  disenae,  however,  under  |  pinced  within  ita  reach  and  at  a  moderate  ci«t  a 
all  cirruihstiinoea,  is  very  diffirult.  Nevertheleaa  accurate  and  well  delineated  aeriea  of  plaie-i  iU» 
Dr.  Neli^nn  hna  certainly,  "  aa  fnr  aa  poasible,"  '  trating  the  eruptive  diaordera.  Theae  plates  are il 
given  a  fnithful  und  accurate  representation  of  thia  |  drawn  from  the  life,  and  in  many  of  lhemtl)edaffM^ 
eJaaa  nf  djaensea,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  reotype  hua  been  employed  with  great  aueee«.  Sac* 
these  plates  will  be  of  great  uae  Ut  the  atudent  and  !  worka  aa  these  are  especially  uarful  to  etuxntrr  |Ra»> 
practitioner  in  drawing  a  diaffniiais  aa  to  the  claaa,  titionera,  who  have  not  an  opportunity  nf  ae^'iertli 
order,  and  species  to  which  the  particular  cnae  may  |  rarer  forma  of  rntaneoua  disease,  and  hener  oetd  Ai 
belong.  While  looking  over  the  **  Atlas*'  we  have  aid  of  illuatrationa  to  give  them  the  r•^Joif i'e  ia!*» 
been  induced  t«)  examine  also  the  "  Practical  Trea-  '  mntion  on  the  aubject.  With  thew*  pUrei  at  kaal 
tiae,"  sihI  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a  very  «u-  i  the  inexperienced  practitioner  ia  enut'led  !■•  iJir**" 
perior  work, conibinini;  accurate  verbal  description,  minate  with  much  accuracy,  and  h<>  is  t)-|;l.'^«■ 
with  sound  views  of  the  pntholoflry  and  treatment  of  I  p;irativelv  speaking,  nut  on  an  equal  iVtotjr.r  v.^ 
eruptive  diReases. — Glasgote  Med.  Journal.  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  vi<:'.:B(  '■* 

The  profession  owes  its  thanks  to  the  pnblishers  of  i  '">"««  b«;»P«tal»  of  Europe  and  America.— Ta.  *i 
Neligun's  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  for  they  have  I  Journal,  June,  1866. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE    SKIN.    Seoood 

Amcrioan  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.     SI  00. 

The  two  volumes  will  be  Bent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  DoUan. 


OWEN   ON   THE   DIFFERENT   FORMS   OP  j     One  vol.  royal  19mo..  extra  elofth  with 
THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE  TEETH.  |     iliuatratioiu.    (/Ml /immI.)    iK  £ 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  25 

{Novf  Complete,) 
PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarg^ed  aiid  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  mo.«>i  of  tha 
Medicinal  Substances  in  u^e  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encvclopfedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additionti,  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Profettsor  oi  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  larffe  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 
on  0niall  type,  with  about  500  illustrations  on  stone  and  wooa,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.    $9  00. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  first  volume  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  fi/»t  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  heparate.    Price  of  Vol.  II.  $5  00. 

Wheihwe  remember  that  Philology,  Nataral  His- I     The  third  edition  of  his  *<  Elements  of  Materia 
tory.  Botany,  CLiemlstry,  Physics,  and  the  .Micro-  '  Medica,  Hithougli  completed  oiiUer  the  ■npcrviaion  of 


scope,  are  all  broucht  forward  to  elncidste  the  sub- 
ject, one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  reader  has  here 
a  work  W(»rthy  of  the  name  of  an  encyclopiBdia  of 
Materia  Medica.    Our  own  opinion  of  iti  merits  is 


others,  is  by  fur  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the 
Kngliah  language,  and  will,  while  medical  literatare 
is  cherished,  continue  a  monument  alike  h<in<»rable 
to  his  genius,  as  to  his  learning  and  industry.— 


that  of  iri  editors^  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes-  '  American  Journal  of  Pkarmaey. 

Hon,  both  of  this  and  foreiM  cimnlries-nainely,  rphe  work,  in  its  present  shape,  forms  the  most 

*«  that  m  copiousness  of  details,  in  extent,  variety,  corapreheniiive  and  complete  treatise  on    materia 

nadaccurscyof  information,  and  m  lucid  explana-  ^^'^^^    ^^t^nj    in    tl^^    English    language.  —  Dr. 
tinn  of  difficult  and  reeondite  subjects,  it  surpasses  |  pereira  has  been  at  great  miins  to  iStnJduce  into 

?**..!!i*T7 1^"'*^' *"*.  ^■'*?u*  *^****®'  «»'?"**>  P"^-  his  work,  not  only  all   tie  information   on   the 

lished.*'  We  cannot  cjose  this  notice  without  allud-  natural,  chemical,  aid  commercial  history  of  medi- 

inr  to  the  special  additions  of  the  Ameneun  edit<.r,  ^ines,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  physician 

which  pertain  to  the  proinment  vegetable  prodiic-  ^^d  surgeon,  but  whatever  might  enable  liii  read- 

tions  of  this  country,  aad  to  the  directu>as  of  the  ^„  j„  understand  thoroughly  tiie  mode  of  prepar- 

United  States  Pharniac<»p<Eia,  in  connection  with  all  in,r  «nd   manufactnring  prions  articles  employed 

the  artic  es  containwl  m  the  volume  which  are  re-  either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  certain  pur- 

ferredtobyit.  The  illoatrationshave  been  increased,  p,,^  in  tlie  arts  connected  with  materia  medica 

and  this  edition  bv  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re-  j;nd  the  practice  of  medicine.    The  accounts  of  the 

garded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  treasure  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  remedies  are 

which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physi-  Jj^en  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  in  a 

^n.— AVfs  ysf*  Journal  of  Mtdual  and  CollaUral  Sumner  calrSlnted  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct  the 

8eie»C4.  Ttader.-^ Edinburgh  Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journai, 


PEASLEE  <E.  R.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  snd  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.    With  over  four  hundred  illustrations,    in  one  iiandsome  octavo 
▼olume.    (Nearly  Ready.) 

Ttie  author's  object  in  this  work  has  been  to  give  a  connected  view  oi  the  simple  chemioal  ele- 
ments, of  the  immediate  principles,  of  the  simple  structural  elements,  and  of  the  proper  tissues 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  fluids  and  the  solid;!  of  the  human  body ;  and  also,  to  associate 
with  the  structural  elements  and  tissues  their  functions  while  in  health,  and  the  changes  they  un- 
dergo in  disease.  It  will,  therefore!  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  the  volume  is  one,  the  growing 
importance  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  all  true  medical  science,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume. 
The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged  deficiency  in  medical  text-books,  while  the  name 
oi  the  author,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  for  tlie  last  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  studeut. 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Johh 

Nbill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustrations. 
$3  75. 


We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason- 
able size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prac- 
Uee,  or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 
laaght.— Tis  Suthotcof. 

There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bones  or  soft 

Carts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 
f  aocnrate  wood-enaravings.  Then,  again,  every 
iMatmnient  employed  ny  the  surgeon  is  thus  repre- 
aeaied.  These  engravings  are  not  only  correct,  but 
really  beautiful,  ihowing  the  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has 


arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has 
elaborately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upon  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  suhject  hcretorore  issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery. — 
NaekvilU  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgfry. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  on  surgery  in  the  English 
language. — Canada  M*d.  Journal. 

Our  impression  is,  that,  as  a  manual  for  stadMits* 
Pirrio's  is  the  best  work  extant. — Wcsttm  Med.  om 
Surg.  Journal, 


PARKER  (LANQSTON), 

Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MART  AND  SECONDARY;  connnnsingtheTreatmentof  Constitutional  and  Confirined  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Case:*,  Formulfe,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions, from  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume, 
iKtxm  doth,  of  310  pages.    $175. 
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PARRISH   (EDWARD), 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Pharmaey  and  Materia  Mediea  in  the  Pennsylvania  Aeademy  of  Medicine,  kt, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text- 

Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  PhyHicion  and  Pharmaceuti«l .  With  many  For- 
mills  and  Prescriptions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  page«,  with  243 
Illufetrations.   $2  75. 


A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  ns  to 
apeak  uf  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best  | 
irentise  on  practical  phnrmncy  with  which  we  are 
acquHinted,  and  an  invaluable  ratfe-meewm,  not  only 
to  the  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are 
accustomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to 
every  medical  man  and  medical  student.  Through- 
out the  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables,  useful 
formuloB,  and  practical  hints,  and  the  whole  isillus* 
trated  by  a  lai^e  number  of  excellent  wood-engrav- 
ings.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we 
have  seen.  It  is  just  what  we  have  Ion;  felt  to  be 
Deeded  by  apothecaries,  students,  and  practitioners 
of  medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  country  have  to 
pat  up  their  own  prescriptions.  It  bears,  upon  every 
page,  the  hnpress  of  practical  iuowledge,  conveyed 
In  a  plain  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  to  the 
eomprehension  of  all  who  may  read  it.  No  detail 
haa  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  al- 
th<ingh  really  important  to  the  dispenser  of  medicine. 
—Southern  lied,  and  Surg.  Journal. 

To  both  the  conn  try  practitioner  and  the  city  apo- 
thecary this  work  of  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.  A 
careful  study  of  its  contents  will  give  the  young 
graduate  a  familiarity  with  the  value  and  mode  of 
administering  his  preset iptions,  which  witl  be  of  as 
much  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself. — Va.  Med. 
Journal. 

Mr.  Parrish  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service 
to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  furnishing  this 
book,  which  contains  the  leading'facts  and  principles 
of  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  arranged 
for  study,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  features 
c^  the  subject  whioh  possess  an  especial  practical  in- 
terest to  the  physician.  It  furnisnes  the  student,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  inror- 
■lation  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ini- 
tiating him  into  the  domam  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 


Medtca;  it  familiarizes  him  with  the  eompoondiig 
of  drugs,  and  supplies  those  minutise  which  bat  few 
proctitioners  csn  impart.  The  junior  praetitiooer 
will,  also,  find  this  volume  replete  with  inatructioa. 
— Charleston  Med.  Journal  attd  JUvUw^  Mar.  Isol. 

There  is  no  useful  information  in  the  details  of  the 
apothecary's  or  country  physician's  uffiee  coadaetc< 
according  to  science  that  is  omitted.  The  joofg 
physician  will  find  it  an  encyclopedia  of  indispcan- 
i)!e  medical  knowledge,  from  the  purchase  of  a  sps- 
tula  to  the  compounding  of  the  most  learned  pis* 
scriptions.  The  woik  is  by  the  ablest  pharmaecstift 
in  the  United  States,  ancf  must  meet  with  an  iia- 
mense  sale. — Neuhville  Journal  of  Medieint,  AprU, 
1856. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  thia  excellent  work.  It 
will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  professioa.  tad 
especially  by  the  itndent  of  Pharmacy.  A  utpt 
majority  of  physicians  are  obliged  to  ci>nipoB»d 
their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  t^  tus 
kind  is  indispensable. — H.  O.  Medical  and  SurgiteS 
Journal. 

We  eannot  say  bat  that  thia  Tolome  is  one  of  tkc 
most  welcome  and  appropriate  which  has  for  a  Iccf 
time  been  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  a  w»rk  whiet 
we  doubt  nHI  will  at  once  aecare  an  ezteonve  ctf- 
culatitm,  as  it  is  designed  not  only  for  the  dngpit 
and  pharmaceutist,  bat  alao  for  the  great  \ii4f  of 

Eractitioners  throught>at  the  country,  who  nocoslr 
ave  to  prescribe  luedicinea,  but  in  the  majiirityur 
instances  have  to  rely  upon  their  own  ret<iure»- 
whatever  these  may  be->not  only  to  eompnaui.  Ui 
also  to  manufacture  the  remediea  they  are  ciCed 
upon  to  administer.  The  author  haa  not  miitikn 
the  idea  in  writing  thia  volume,  sa  it  is  alike  iH^ii 
and  invaluable  to  those  engageo  in  the  actire  pa;* 
suits  of  the  profession,  and  to  thoae  prepariaf  d» 
ter  upon  the  field  of  profesaional  Imbon.—Amtritee 
Lancet^  March  24,  Itifla. 


RiCORD  (P.),   M.  D., 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F. R.S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Kicord,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Frseica.!!  J.  BrMsruik 
M.  D.    In  one  hand:*ome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  520  page8,  with  platea.     S3  25. 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and  i  •ecretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  9oairtisir«i»L 
value  which  this  work  df  rives  from  thus  pre^enTlng  i      In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  ilie  raaaier  s ubsutote*  us* 
the  opiiiioiii*  of  thene  two  masters  side  by  side.    But.  { 
it  rouf>t  be  ndmiited,  what  ha9  made  the  fortune  ofi 
the  book,  ii*  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  ''most  com- 

flete  f>ml>odiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
lOpital  du  .Midi,"  which  hii!»  ever  been  mtide  public. 


The  doctrinal  ideai^of  M.  Ricord,  idea^  which,  if  not 
univerKally  adopted,  are  iiiconteKtably  dominant  have 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  hkilfui 


self  tor  his  interpreters,  and  gives  hi#ong:n4l  ;iw)uo3 
to  the  world  in  a  lucid  and  perf4rctlviiitelli<-.l«K' &«''.• 
ner.  In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  ihi«  <>  irAv. 
lestably  the  best  treat i-ae  on  syphilis  with  «-'iirB»r 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  vve  do  i loi  often  e npioy  i:< 
phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for  ezpre«»in<tKiMr* 
that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  eV^rypI^- 
slcian.— Ftrgtniair«i.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE. 
Translated  by  Thomas  F.  Bktton,  M.  D.  With 
fifty  large  quarto  colored  plates.  In  one  large 
quarto  volume,  extra  cloth.    S15  00. 


LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS,  addressed  to  the  Cii« 
Editor  of  the  Union  M6dieale.  Translated brtT 
P.  Lattimorx,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  oeuvo  rW- 
ume,  of  t270  pagea,  extra  eloth.    9i  UO. 


RIGBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c. 

A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  Illustntiott 

Second  American  Edition.    One  vuliime  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pa^a.     S2  50. 

BY  THE  SAME  ATTIIOR.      {NowRtadlJ,   I8f>7.) 

ON  TIIK   CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES 

In  one  noat  royal  I'itno.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  vhoux  250  pagest.     51  00. 

The  uim  of  the  author  has  Ixjen  throiighotit  to  present  sionnd  practical  views  of  the  ir  pi-r'ir: 
subjects  under  con>ideration  ;  and  without  enterinc:  into  theoretical  dispntatinns  and  di*q«»*r  i*>'? 
emiHKly  the  results  of  his  long  and  extended  ex{)erience  in  such  a  condensed  ibrni  a>Wi:u\i:< 
easily  acccsMble  to  the  practitioner. 


KOYLE'S   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS;    including  tke 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacop«ria:«  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  L^niled  SttiP 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  b^  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.  With  niiiety-«iirbl  illui^rsiidtf 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  clo*       "  '-mt  700  pages.    $3  00.  ^     » 


AND   SCIENTIFIO   PUBLIGATTONS.  97 

RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)i  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  referenoe  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thuroiig^hly 
reviaied  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  600  page»,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rait>ed  bandb;  with  sixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cut?*  in  tlie  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.   {Lately  Issued^  1806.)  $d  00. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publi<ther8 
would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  becure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extens>iou  of  the 
remarkable  favor  w^ith  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  con.sidora- 
bly  enlarged,  has  recei\'ed  a  further  revi!<ion  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found. 

Frdm  Prof.  Hodgi^  of  t/u  Univertitf  of  Pa, 

To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  exeelleDce^  and  as  being 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  eirculatiun  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 

The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  i  cine  and  Surgery  to  our  library,  and  confidently 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  its  success  by!  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  asBuranee 
the  truly  elc^nnt  atyle  in  which  they  have  brought  i  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  moat  sanguine  ex- 
it out,  excelling  themselvea  in  its  production,  eape-  |  pectationSd>-Yr«<i«ni  Lancet. 


ciajly  in  its  plates.    It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs,  n  j,  annecesaary  to  any  anything  in  regard  to  the 

and  haa  the  einphiitic  endorsement  of  Prof.  HtKJgc,  otjijiy  „f  j^is  work.   It  is  already Sppreciated  in  our 

as  the  bnst  expjiinent  of  British  Midwifery.    We  country  for  the  value  of  the  matter;  the  clcara.'ss  of 

know  of  no  text-b<H)k  which  deserves  in  all  respects  its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.    To  the 

to  be  more  highiv  recommended  to  atudents,  and  we  physician^  library  it  is  indiapensnble,  while  to  the 

could  wish  toieeitin  the  handsof  every  practitioner,  JmJeut  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 

for  they  wUl  End  it  invaluable  for  reference.— Af«J.  material  for  laying  the  feundali<.n  of  an  education  on 


obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior. — Ohio  M*d. 
attd  Surg.  Journal. 


Gaxetu. 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears 

his  head  above  the  horizon  of  science,  and  illumi-  __,       .,,      ,       . ,   .    ^ ,.      _^           .... 

nates  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  investi-  ,,^Y.\^»"  ""*>'  f****  '*>«'  the  student  will  learn  from 

gatea ;  and  his  works  become  typea,  by  which  innu-  !'  ■"  he  need  t<)  know,  and  the  praetitioner  will  find 

merable  imitatora  model  their  feeble  productions,  iti  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other.— 


Such  a  genius  we  find  in  the  younger  Ramsbotham, 
and  such  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  l>efore  us. 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engraviujgs  and  wo<xi- 
cnts  are  allso  excellent  as  to  make  thia  book  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have 
given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enter- 

E rising  and  liberal  publishers.    We  welcome  Raras- 
otham's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi- 


Sutkoseopt. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  estahliahed, 
that  comment  ia  unneceaaary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  tne  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. — St, 
Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


ROKITAN8KY  (CARL),    M.D., 
Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  Muieum,  and  Profeasor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  &c. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY.    Four  volumeB,  octavo, 

bound  in  two«  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  pages.    Translated  by  W.  E.  9wainb,  Edward  Sievx- 
KiKO,  C.  H.  MooRB,  and  G.  E.  Day.    {Just  Issued.)  %!)  50 
To  render  this  large  and  iroporunt  work  more  eftsy  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  less  cum- 
brous and  costly,  the  four  volumes  have  been  arranged  in  two,  retaining,  however,  the  separate 
paging,  &C. 

The  publishers  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profession  of  the  United  Slates  the  great 
work  of  Prof.  Rokitansky,  which  is  universally  relisrred  to  as  the  standard  of  authority  by  the  pa* 
thoiogists  of  all  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  the  combined 
labor  of  four  translators  has  at  length  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  have  so 
long  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  an  English  dress.  To  a  work  so  widely  known, 
eulogy  is  unnecesstar^',  and  the  publisheri?  would  merely  state  that  it  ia  said  to  contain  the  results 
of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  the  author,  diligently  com- 
pared, generalised,  and  wrought  into  one  complete  and  harmonious  system. 


The  profesaion  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
pntatiim  of  Rokitansky's  work  to  need  our  assur- 
uiee  that  thia  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  thorough. 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  tne  medical 
press.  It  is  sui  generis^  and  has  no  standard  of  com* 
parison.  It  is  only  necei<iary  to  announce  that  it  is 
lasoeU  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its  j 
■ixe  and  preservation,  and  its  lule  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  com- 
plete without  it. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal. 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readera  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vaat  amount  of  inBtruction  accumulated  in 
these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  und  hopeless.  The 
eJBbrt  of  the  distinguished  author  ti)  concentrate 
in  a  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has 


so  charged  his  text  with  valuable  trutha,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  once  para- 
lyzed, and  must  end  in  a  failure. — Wettem  Lancet, 

As  this  is  the  highest  stmrce  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  Amffioan 
publishers  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  of 
the  profession  of  their  country,  for  this  timeous  and 
beautiful  edition. — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicins, 

As  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  this  work  must 
prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  cunnot  too  hiehly 
recommend  it  to  the  profession.— CAar/eston  Med, 
Journal  and  Renew ^  Jan.  1850. 

This  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  practitioner^— 
Am.  Med.  Monthly. 


8CHOEDLER(FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 

physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hxnrt  Mbdlock,  F.  C.  S.,  dec. 
In  one  volume,  small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  692,  with  679  illustrations.    91  80. 
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SMITH    (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  FeunsylTUiiA,  fte. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.    IUhb- 

tratcd  by  two  hundred  and  forty-Keven  iIlui(tration».    Third  and  enlanred  editioa.    In  one  hand* 
acme  royal  12ino.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  $2  25;  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 

And  a  capital  little  biK)k  it  is.  .  .  Minor  Surgery, 
we  repent,  is  really  Major  Surger}',  and  anything 
iHiich  teaciiea  it  is  worth  having.  So  we  cordially 
recommend  this  little  book  of  Dr.  Smith's.— Af^d.- 


Ckir.  Reviexe. 

This  beantiful  little  work  has  been  compiled  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  matter 
of  bnndnging^  &c.,  and  well  and  ably  has  the  author 
performed  his  labors.  Well  adapted  to  give  the 
requisite  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. — Medical  Examiner. 

The  directifins  are  i>1ain,  and  illustrated  throngh- 
Oat  with  clear  engravings. — London  Lancet. 

One  of  the  best  works  they  can  consult  on  the 
■object  of  which  it  treats. — Sout/um  Journal  of 
Jfiultetne  and  Pharmacy. 


A  work  sneh  aa  the  preaent  ia  therefore  kighly 
nscfnl  to  the  student,  and  we  coaimend  this  ont 
to  their  attention. — Americmm  Journal  tf  Mitdital 

Sciences. 

No  operator,  however  eminent,  need  hesitate  to 
consult  this  unpretending  yet  excellent  book.  Those 
who  are  young  in  the  busineaa  would  And  Dr.  Smita'i 
treatise  a  necessary  companion,  after  once  under' 
standing  its  true  character. — Boston  Med.  and  Smrg. 
Journal. 

No  young  practitioner  ahonld  be  withoot  this  littk 
volume ;  and  we  venture  to  aaaert,  that  it  mar  he 
consulted  by  the  senior  members  of  the  profe«i.« 
with  more  real  benefit,  than  tbe  more  volunuocu 
works. — Western  Lancet. 


BT  THK  SAMX  AUTBOR,  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodj. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beamirai 
f^ires.    $3  00. 

late  the  student  upon  the  eonpletioa  of  this  Atbt, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  tkat 
has  yet  appeared  :  and  we  muat  add,  the  very  beso- 
tiful  manner  in  which  it  ia  **  got  ap'>  ie  so  crMjti!>ie 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flatterii^  to  oar  astidsal 
pride.— iLmarteaa  Medical  JaurtuU. 


These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  present  a 
eomplete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  won- 
derful fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.    One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  182  wm^ 
cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  91  50. 


This  very  useful  little  work  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite with  practitioners  and  students.  The  recent  call 
for  a  new  edition  han  induced  its  auihor  to  make 
nnmernus  important  additions.  A  slight  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  page  has  enabled  him  to  introduce 
the  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  pages  of 
the  former  edition,  at  the  same  time  that  his  volume 
ia  rendered  still  more  compact  than  its  less  compre- 
hensive predecessor.  A  double  gain  in  thus  effected, 
which,  in  a  vade-nucum  of  this  kind,  is  a  material 
improvement. — Am.  Medical  Journal . 

Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  has  always  been  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  furnishes  that  knowle<)ge  of  the 
most  frequently  requisite  performances  of  surgical 
art  which  cannot  be  entirely  understood  by  attend- 
ing cliaical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
la  regularly  taught  in  Europe,  is  very  frequently 
overn>nked  by  teachers  in  this  country ;  the  student 
and  junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
mad  happily  supplies.    It  is  neatly  printed  and  eopi- 


onaly  illustrated  bv  the  enterprising  publishers, ml 
shonld  be  possessed  by  all  who  desire  to  be  tlMnosfk- 
ly  conversant  with  the  details  of  this  branch  oicet 
RTt .-Charleston  Med.  Joum.  ased  Rerietf.MMsa, 
1856. 

A  work  that  has  been  ao  long  and  favorablr  kaon 
to  the  profession  as  Dr.  Sargent's  Minor  Sorferr, 
needs  no  commendation  from  ua.  We  would  rftaari, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  minor  sorferyri- 
dom  gets  that  attention  in  our  schools  that  in  ia- 
portunce  deserves.  Our  larger  w^orks  are als^ nrj 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  theae  smalt  practinl 
points.  This  little  book  will  aupply  the  void  wtei 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  atudied  its  pages.— Viu»- 
em  Lancetf  March,  1856. 

We  confess  our  indebtedness  to  this  little  voliai 
on  many  occasions,  and  can  warmly  rectwnoMad  a 
to  our  readers,  as  it  is  not  above  the  eoastdersliFa 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced. — Awurieom  Lm- 
cetf  March,  1850. 


SKEY'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  650 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts.  93  35. 

»TAN  LEY'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  BONES.  Inonevolume,  octavo,  extra  cloth, 
S86  pages,    f  L  50. 

•OLLYON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN;  its  Structure, 
Physiology,  and  Diseases.    From  the  Second  and 


much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  oae  octn* 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  nages,  with  1;M)  wso'' 
cuts.    St}  00.  t—o  -^ 

SIMON»8  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  rcm^ 
ive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational  Priaripis 
for  the  prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease.  1b  «* 
neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloili,  of  iti  mh- 
f  1  '25.  I  f~» 


8TILLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    THERAPEUTICS    li 

handsome  octavo.     {Preparing.) 

SIBSON   (FRANCIS).    M.  D., 

Physician  to  St.  Mary's  ilospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure,  and  I'osition  of  ii» 

Internal  Organs  in  Health  and  Diseatm.    In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  Btei» 
To  match  *'Macii8e*s  Surgical  Anatomy.*'    Parti.     {Preparing.) 
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8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 
RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Kevised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt, 

M.  D.,  Profetisor  of  Anatomy  in  the  [Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo 
▼olume»,  leather,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illuatrated  with  over  live  hundred 
eDgravings  ou  wood.    S6  GO. 


It  Ib  indeed  n  wurk  caleolated  to  make  an  era  in 
anaiumical  study,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  department  of  hia  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  difTerent  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
one  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  ne^^lecting  or 
ander valuing  any  important  particulars  cimnected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame;  and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
eqieoial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physiology. 


he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  compreheniiva 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusivenesa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  tiie  other. — 
Journal  and  Rttrosp«ct  of  the  Medical  SeienMS. 

We  have  no  hesitatitm  in  recommending  this  trea- 
tise on  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language:  and  the  only  ona, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  state 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries.—TA0  Edinburgh  M«d.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETKICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    91  25. 

BT  THE  8AMK  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  liaodsome  octavo  volume, 
CKtra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    $1  50. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  practical  and  invaluable  work,  therefore,  as  a  real  acquisition  to  oar 
raodical  literature. — Medical  Qazetu. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy*s  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  improved  and 

enlarged  English  Edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decii^ions,  by  Edwa&d 
Uartshornr,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.  (Just 
Issued,  1806.)    $3  00. 

Thi9  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
ka0  introduced  whatever  was  necennary  to  rendier  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  the 
dbjects  in  view.  Tne  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  thorough  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
amined all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thu;*  been  considerably  inercaseffm 
size,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  favor  which  has  carried  it  throufn  ao 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appended. 


We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
wfiich  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 
■■me  amount  of  valuable  matter .—iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Msdieiru. 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which 
ynW  engage  them  mt>re  closely  or  profitably;  and 
none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  toaflbrd  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  reoouimend  it  as  the  best  and 
■afest  manual  for  daily  use.— J./n«rtcai»  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

IB0  well  is  this  work  known  to  the  members  both 
of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  so  highly 
is  it  appreciated  by  them,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  us  to  sny  a  word  in  its  commendation ;  its  having 
already  reached  a  fourth  edition  being  the  best  pos- 
sible testimony  in  its  favor.  The  author  has  ob- 
viously subjected  the  entire  work  to  a  very  careful 
revision. — Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Ckirurg.  Revieuf. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generallv  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  f»f  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence,    it  is  certainly  one  of  the 


most  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with  ;  sup- 
plying so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  after  having  ones 
commenced  its  perusal,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  before  completing  it.  In  the  last  Ltmdon 
edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 
corded facts  have  been  inserted,  including  much  that 
is  recent  of  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Patholo- 
gical research,  besides  papers  on  nuinerous  subjects 
never  before  pnbliBhwi.'CharUtton  Medical  Jommal 
and  Review. 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medieal 
Jurisprudence.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Taylnr  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it.  The  author  is  already  well  known 
to  the  profession  by  his  valuable  treatise  on  Poisons; 
and  the  present  volume  will  add  materially  to  his 
'i  reputation  for  accurate  and  extensive  kaow- 

Se  and  d'scriminnting  judgment. — N.  W.  Mtdi§al 
Surgical  Journal. 


BY  THK  SAME  ATJTHOR. 


ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCES   AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.   In  one  large  octav.) 
▼olume,  leather,  of  688  pages.    $3  00 

TODD  (R.   B.),  M.  O.,    F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume.    {Now  Ready,  IS.")?.)    $1  !)0 

rr>, l_._».l .-•    _I .— _^  ^r  T»_     »T«^JJ»-  ...._:•: I J Jl •  .         i    . 
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WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Accoucheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  B»rl)ioloiuew*t  Hospital,  Phyiician  to  tiic  ll-i;-  :a.  5^ 

Sick  Children,  fte. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CIIILDIir^OD. 

Second  Aiiiencmi.  troin  the  Second  and  Enlari^d  London  edition.      In  one  vo^uiue,  .-.:j,v.. 
extra  cloiiu  ot  iicurly  five  hundred  jKigeii.    S"2  00. 

We  !:«kf  liave  <»f  Dr.  West  with  great  renpect  for  |  ligation  by  this  able,  thorough,  and  £i.»  *.  ---  -c 
hi»  n!'.«iijiii»'V!t».  ;i  due  appreciation  i>l'  his  aoule  ;  upon  a  subject  which  almost  oail\  i  ixrie  :  '  .;- 
powers  Hi'  •■'■MTvatnii,  and  a  deep  sense  of  ohlijca-  |  most  the  skill  of  the  general  prai::.:.  :.>■'  r.  -  :  :i 
tion  l(>r  Kiiif  lauiai.lc  o<'iitribulu>n  to  our  protfs- '.  with  singular  felicity  thre.tded  hisw-i;  :  •  .:  -.  . 
s:'>ii:ii  litt-ratr.tr.  V.i*  ltiii>k  ik  umlmilitediy  in  many  '  the  tortui'tus  lahyrintlis  ol  the  clKfu*:;!:  .»  .r  .  -  .  u. 
rrKj>fi.';i>  il. I- l-'-hi  we  pitK6t'»]<  «iii  iiisp.ifreKOi'fliildren. '  undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  rmt   i'.  -      .    .:s 

Dy:i'n  \".fir'r'v  Jnurnai  of  Mt"iirnl  Sfitnet.  ,  durkebt  ci>rner8  left  a  light,  \%hi'*;.  \v..    _?•  ?:  ;« 

Dr  WiM  :ia»  pl.u'fi!  the  professi.n  under  deep  ob- ,  extinguished— *Ya*Ari««\MeJica;  J.  -  .-. ,. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Xfarly  Ready.) 
P.i'  'ly'hiiiz  ffi  the  **Mnlical  News  and  Lii*raryf'^  Jor  l^i6  and  IS-'T. 

LKCrrnKS  ox  TIIK  diseases  of  women,     in  two  parts. 

Vavi  i'  1.  ^vi>.  itf  ;'il>oui  oiiO  ivige.o,  cumpn$iiiff  the  Diseases  of  the  Uteri  s. 
I'aui  II.  ^/Vr/)/r//.>c),  will  contain  Dl:^EA^Bs  of  the  Ovaries,  and  ul' aU  the  p:i::$    .  -::t:  rc 
wiiti  ihe  L'iKKcs;  of  the  Hladoek,  Vauina,  a.nd  External  Organs. 

The  «)l';.ci  ol  the  uiiihor  in  ihis  work  is  to  prejfenl  a  cumplete  but  succinct  trc8l.!*c  ■  i  *'-      .  * 

Dir-eu^e^  eiiiL>iHtyiiiir  ihe  ^esult^  ol  hi^  experience  during  the  ia^l  ten  yea^^  at  St.  It.-.- -  > 

atul  llic  ^.uiwilcry  Ho>pi(ai!i,  a>  well  as  m  private  practice.     The  character i>Ik-^  w  ...  i  ■  _■  -  ^. 
ctireti  u»  ln>  lorincr  vv/k."*  m»  f'avi.iraKe  &  reception,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  p.-e>'.».'  -    = 

standard  ui:ihori:y  or.  it$  int|H>rtanl  subject.     To  ^huw  the  general  ^cope  ol  the  work.  c.:.    _       r  .: 
the  Coiiiciil»  vt  Van  I.  i>  ^ubjiined. 

L^cT'i  r.<  /.  II — iNfRonrcTORY — Symptoms — Examination  of  SjTnptoms" — M«Kle>  i.v  rl^^S:  :• 
v.\>i:>.  L'x-:.:  t<  III.,  IV  n  V — Disorpeks  OF  Mlnstet'atiox,  Amenorrhira.  Me;.  ■--_  -  .  .  *- 
nic:i.»rii4.ia.    J^rtitrnt  !'/,  VII.,  VIII — Ixfla.mmation  of  the  Uterus.  Hyii/i  v 

Inil.iir.iua*  4»n,  Chronic  Indanimation.  Ulceraiion  of  the  O*  Uteri.  Cervicaj  Leucu.-i.'-i.i      ..  •»* 

IX  .  X  .  XL.  XII ,  A'///.— .Mi««place.%jent  of  the  Uteris.  Proiap?'U>.  Antevcr-*  ■-.;■.        -r- 
Hoii.   li.vtr*u»n.     Ijfct.trfs  XIV.,  A'!'.,  XVI ,  XVII. — Uterine  Tr.MOKs  ant  t.»    .  :..-. 

Mijcji:>.  F(!»ro-iv"..ij'ar.  and  Glandular  Poiypi.  Mucou^  Cy>l#'.  Fibrinous  Pii.yp..  K.   ."     *  7     .    > 
Fil-ri'ii''  Toy  pi.  Faiiy  Tumors,  Tubcrcuiar  Diseasies.     Ltctures  XVIII.,'XIX..  XX  — .  •.V5i 
OF  iin:  Utkuis. 

Part  11.  w.".  rooc-.ve  an  equally  extended  treatment,  renderinc  the  whole  an  adai..'-^.  r  -  ^  -.•.-  £ 
lor  *.ne  ^!^.iic;.I.  uud  a  rc.iuo.e  work  lor  relcreni-e  by  iliC  praciiliuner. 

BY  THE  SA.ME  AITUOR.      (Ju.*l  hfittd) 

AN  KXQriRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  nF  T  _>:?.- 

A'ric»N  •  F  Tiifcl  OS  UTERI,    in  one  neat  ociavo  V(.'.ume.  extra  cluiu.     si   .v. 

WILLIAMS  kC.  J.  B.<,    M.  D.,    F.  R.  S., 

Pr.>fe«»''r  itf  Clinica.  .Medicine  in  l*niveT«::v  Collece.  L>.*:;o«&.  ic. 

PRlNCiri.KS  OF  MEDICINE.     An  E'.cmenTaiy  View  ..f  tbc  Cv..^  ^.  N .  .- 

T:-. .   ::  i-..;.  I    ..-!i  ■>:*.  a:uJ  Pr  -:i^"..>  ..:"  P.r.ea>e :  w.:h  l-r  er  ren.arK*  v .:  li'. .  i 

M»rv..:  .M  ,  !  .  I ..  ■.:».     A  row  A:ric-;*.a:'..  :"r.'in  liic  :j;.ru  aiiO  .-ev>eu  L».«i.d.-.".  c*: 

v^-..i,.it\   t..;:..r..  .. :  ulv  i;i -V'.' •j-.vft'-.     S-  -*a>.     ^-Y./?- i» '.;•:«.  May.  l^-'T. 
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